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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Both in Santiniketan, where I held the visiting professor¬ 
ship at Visvahharati University in 1922-23, and elsewhere 
in India, I often heard expressions of regret that my * History 
of Indian Literature,’ written in German, was not accessible 
to the majority of Indian students. I talked about this to 
some of my Indian friends, and one day Professor Tarapore- 
wala suggested that an English translation might be publish¬ 
ed by the University of Calcutta. He spoke about it to the 
late Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, the great champion and inspirer 
of Oriental Studies in Calcutta University, who at once 
showed great interest in the work, and at his suggestion the 
Syndicate of the University agreed to undertake the publica¬ 
tion. It was not difficult to find a translator. When I came 
to Poona in November 1922, to visit the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, I was introduced to Dr. S. V. Ketkar, the 
learned Editor of the Marathi Encyclopaedia, and to my great 
surprise he showed me two big volumes, containing a type¬ 
written English translation of the first two volumes of my 
“ History of Indian Literature.” The translation, I under¬ 
stood, was the work of Mrs, Ketkar, who had made it for the 
use of her husband, not for publication. Mrs. Ketkar, being 
German by her mother tongue, English by education, and 
Indian by marriage, seemed to me as if predestined for the 
work, and she agreed to revise and rewrite her translation 
for the purpose of publication. 

But not only the translator had to revise her work, I 
myself had to revise mine. The first part of the German 
original, dealing with Yedic literature, had been published in 
1905, the seoond part, treating the Epic and Puranic literature, 
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in 1908. It was, therefore, necessary to revise the whole work 
for the English translation, in order to bring it up to date. 
Many chapters had to be rewritten entirely, smaller changes, 
corrections and additions, had to be made almost on every 
page, and the more important publications of the last twenty 
years had to be added to the references in the Notes. Thus 
this English translation is at the same time a second, revised 
and, I hope, improved edition of the original work. 

It is not. for me to say how far the translator has succeed¬ 
ed in her task. But I know that she has spared no pains to 
make her translation as accurate and as readable as possible. 
And for this it is my pleasant duty to thank her. I have also 
to thank my pupil Wilhelm Gampert for preparing the Index. 


Prague, Sept, oth, 192 6 *. 


M. WlNTRRNm. 



PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION. 


The publishers of this work have announced in a notice 
that the series in which the present volume, dedicated to the 
oldest period of Indian literature, appears, is intended, “ not 
for learned circles, but for the educated people of the nation.” 
With this idea in mind, the class of reader which I have kept 
constantly in view in the course of my work is the reader 
who as yet knows nothing of Indian literature, and possesses 
no special Indologieal knowledge of any kind:—and yet not 
that reader who merely desires a desultory acquaintance with 
Indian literature in a leisure hour, but him who wants to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted with it as it is at all 
possible without a knowledge of the Indian languages. An 
English, German or French literary history need only be a 
bare presentation of the course of development of a literature 
which presumably is already familiar. A history of Indian 
literature, however, in all cases in which there are no German 
translations—and this is unfortunately so in the majority of 
cases -- must also instruct the German reader as far as possible 
in the contents of the literary productions, by means of 
quotations and summaries of the contents. In other words : 
A history of the literature must be at the same time a descrip¬ 
tion of the literature. Thus of the national epics and the 
Pur&nas, with which the second half of the present volume 
deals, only few portions have so far become known in German 
translations. Without extensive descriptive summaries and 
quotations it is impossible for the reader to gain any concep¬ 
tion at all of the works treated. 


• • 
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In this way, indeed, the volume assumed larger propor¬ 
tions than it was originally anticipated. A seoond considera¬ 
tion also accounts for this increase in the size of the work. 
It is precisely the oldest Indian literature, treated in this 
volume, which, with reference to chronology, is to a certain 
extent “hovering in the air.” Not a single one of the numer¬ 
ous and extensive works which belong to the Vedas, to iha. 
national Epics, or. to the PurSnas, can be ascribed with 
certainty even to this or that century. It is simply imposs¬ 
ible, in one sentence or in a few lines, to give information 
on the age of the Vedas, of the MahabhSrata, of the R&maynna 
and even of the Purapas. Even for the general reader it is 
not sufficient to tell him that we do not know anything defi¬ 
nite about the date of these works. It is necessary to mark 
off the boundaries within which our ignorance moves, and to 
state the grounds on which an approximate, even though 
only conjectural, date of these works is supported. Therefore 
considerable sections had to be devoted to the enquiry con¬ 
cerning the age of the Vedas, the Epics and the PurSnas. I 
emphasize expressly that these chapters, too, are not indeed 
written only for the specialist, but in the first place for the 
layman as characterised above, whom I bad in view as my 
reader. If, notwithstanding, they contain something new for 
the specialist also,—and probably also some points which 
might challenge contradiction,—then it is because questions 
are here dealt with, which, just in recent years, have been the 
subject of new investigations, new discoveries, and manifold 
controversies. 

The references given in the Notes are partly intended for 
the specialist, in whose eyes they are to justify the editor’s 
standpoint in the most important debatable questions. For 
it is a matter of course, that a book which is addressed to the 
“ educated people of the nation,” must also stand before the 
judgment of the specialist, and submit entirely to the same. 
On the other hand, in the Notes intended for the non-specialist, 
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I have also made a point of referring to all German translations 
which are accessible by any means—and where these are 
wanting, to the English and French ones. I have utilised 
these translations only in a few cases, in which they appeared 
to me to reproduce the original in a particularly admirable 
manner. Where no translator is mentioned, the translations 
are my own. 

After what has been said, it will not. be surprising that 
the originally intended size of one volume proved to be too 
narrow for this Indian Literary History. I am sincerely 
thankful to the Publisher for raising no opposition to the 
reasons which were given for the widening of the originally 
planned size, and for giving his consent for a second volume. 
This widening also thoroughly corresponds with the extent 
and the significance of Indian literature,—for which I refer 
to the Introduction (p. 1 IT.). As the present volume deals in 
a certain sense with the “ prehistoric ” period of Indian 
literature,—at least in their beginnings, both the Vedas and 
the national epics reach back to far-off epochs which cannot 
be fixed by means of any dates — so the second volume shall 
begin with the Buddhist literature, and introduce the reader 
to the literature of the actually historical period of India, 

Regarding the works upon which I have drawn and to 
which I am indebted, the Notes to the separate sections give 
information. What I owe to the “ Akademisehe Vorles- 
ungen fiber Indische Literaturgeschichte ” b> Albrecht 
Weber (2nd edition, Berlin 1870) which paved the way for 
Indian literary historiography, and to those stimulating and 
valuable lectures on " Indiens Literatur und Cultur in histo- 
rischer Entwicklung” by Leopold v. Schroeder (Leipzig 1887) 
could naturally not be recorded in every single case. I also 
owe much, without always having specially mentioned it, to 
the valuable “ Bulletins des Religions de Find© ” by A. Barth 
in the Revue de PHistoire des Religions, Tomes I, III, V, XI, 
XXVIIIf, XLIf, and XLV (1880*1902). The ingenious 
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essays of H. Oldenberg, “Die Literatur des alten Tndien” 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1903) deal more with an aesthetic view 
and appreciation of Indian literature, which was somewhat 
outside the scope of my plans. The works of A. Baumgartner 
(Geschichle der Welt literatur IT. Die Literaturen Indiens 
und Ostasiens, 3. und L Aulh, Freiburg i. B 1902), A. A, 
Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900) 
and V. Henry (Les Literatures <le 1‘Inde, Paris 1901), though 
quite useful for their on n purposes, hardly ollered me any¬ 
thing new. The outlines of Indian literature bv llichard 
Pischel in Part I, Section VII (“ Die Oiientalisehen Litera¬ 
turen”), of the series “Die fvullur der fJegenwart ” (Berlin 
and Leipzig 1900), exceedingly short, hut a masterpiece in 
their brevity, appeared only when my MS. was already 
finished and partly printed. I would not w ish to leave un¬ 
mentioned the services rendered to me by tin' “Orientalisehe 
Bibliographie’’ by Lucian Selurman. which is so indispensable 
to every Orientalist Finally, I express my sincere gratitude 
to all those who have written friendly reviews or otVered 
expert criticism on the lirst half volume which appeared two 
vears ago. 


Prag, Kgl, Weinberge, 
16th October, 100?. 


M. WlN'JEKNITZ. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


KXTENT ANU SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

The history of Indian literature is the history of the 
nientijlftctivity of at least .‘5,000 )ears, as expressed in speech 
and Writing. The home of this mental activity which has 
1)cen almost uninterruptedly continuous through thousands of 
years, is a land which reaches from the Hindu-kush to Cape 
Comorin^?and covers an area of one and a half millions of 
square miles, equalling in extent the whole of Europe with 
the exception of Russia,—a land which stretches from 8° 
to 3.V Lat., that is, from the hottest regions of the Equator 
to well within the temperate zone. But the influence which 
this literature, already in ancient times, exerted over the 
mental life of other nations, reaches far bevond the boundaries 
of India to Further India, to Tibet, as far as China, Japan and 
Korea, and in the South over Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
far away over the islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, 
while to the West the tracks of Indian mental life may be 
traced far into Central Asia to Eastern Turkestan, where, buried 
in the sands of the desert. Indian manuscripts have been 
found. 

As regards its contents, Indian literature embraces 
everything which the word “ literature" comprises in its 
widest sense : religious and secular, epic, lyric, dramatip 
and didactic poetry, as well as narrative and scientific pros e, j 

In the foreground stands the religious literature. Not 
only the Brahmans in their Vedas and the Buddhists in 
their Tipitaka, but also many others of the numerous religious 
sects, which have sprung up in India, can produce an 
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■nous number of literary works—hymns, sacrifioial^ n g8 f 
■tations, myths and legends, sermons, theological treses, 
Blical writings, manuals of instruction on ritual «rid 
Bous discipline. In this literature there is an accumu- 
of absolutely priceless material, which no investigator 
JBlligion can afford to pass by. besides this activity in 
j-lBsphere of religious literature, which reaches back through 
SflKisands of years, and is still being continued at the present 
c|Jy, there have been in India since the oldest times also 
ff&roie songs, which in the course of centuries have become 
condensed into two great national epics—the Mahiitftfirata 
and the Ramayana. The poets of the Indian Middle Ages 
during centuries drew upon the legends of these two epics, 
.nd epic poems arose, which in contradistinction to these 
popular epics, are designated as—ornate epics. But, while 
these poems, on account of their exaggerated artificiality, 
which often exceeds all hounds, do not by any means always 
suit our Western taste. Indian poets have bequeathed to 
us lyrical and dramatic works, which hear comparison for 
delicacy and intensity of feeling, and partly also for dramatic 
creative power, with the most beautiful productions of modern 
European literature. In one department of literature, that 
of the aphoiism (gnomic poetry), the Indian! have attained 
a mastery which has never been gained by any otlior nation. 
India is also the land of the fairy-tale and fable. The 
Indian collections of fairy-tales, fables and prose narratives 
have played no insignificant part in the history of world- 
literature. Indeed, fairy-tale research—that most attractive 
study of fairy-tales and fairy-tale motives and of their wan¬ 
derings from people to people-has only become an indepen. 
dent branch of knowledge through Ben fey’s fundamental work 
on the famous Indian book of fables, the Paficatantra. 

But one of the peculiarities of the Indian mind is that 
it has never drawn a distinct line between purely artistic 
production and scientific work, so that a division between 
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“ belles lettres ” and didactic literature is not really possible 
in India. What appears to us a collection of fairy tales and 
fables is regarded by the Indians as a manual of political 
and moral instruction. On the other hand, history and 
biography have in India never been treated other than by 
poets and as a branch of epic poetry. Neither does a division 
between the forms of poetry and prose really exist in India. 
Every subject can be treated equally well in verses as in the 
prose form. We find novels which differ from the ornate 
epics in hardly anything except that the metrical form is 
wanting. Since the oldest times we find a special predilection 
for the mixture of prose and verse. For that w’hieh we call 
scientific literature, the prose form has been employed in 
India only for a small part, whereas verse has been used to 
a far greater extent. This is the case in works on philosophy 
and law, as also in those on medicine, astronomy, architecture, 
etc. Indeed, everj^ grammars and dictionaries have been 
written by the Indians in metrical form. There is perhaps 
nothing more characteristic than that there exists a great 
classical epic in 2'2 Cantos, which pursues the definitely stated 
aim of illustrating and impressing the rules of grammar. 
Phil os ophy was very early a subject of literary activity in 
India, first in connection with the religious literature, but 
later also independently of the latter. Similarly, already' 
in very early times, law and custom were,—also first in 
connection with religion,—made into subjects of a special 
law' literature, written partly in verse and partly in prose. 
The importance of this law literature for the comparative 
study of law and social science is to-day appreciated to the 
full by prominent jurists and sociologists. Centuries before 
the birth of Christ, grammar was already studied in India, 
a science in which the Indians excel all the nations of 
antiquity. L ogic og raph y, too, attains to a high age. The 
Indian court poets (Kavi) of later periods did not give 
utteranoe to that which a god revealed to them, but they 
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studied the rules of grammar, and searched in dictionaries 
for rare and poetic expressions; they versified according to 
the teachings and rules which were laid down in scientific 
works on prosody and poetics. Since the earliest times the 
Indian mind had a particular predilection for detailed analysis 
and for the pedantic scientific treatment of all possible 
subjects. Therefore we find in India not only an abundant, 
and partly ancient, literature on polities and economics, 
medicine, astrology and astronomy, arithmetic and 
geometry; but also music, singing, dancing and 
dramatic art, magic and divination, and even erotics, 
are arranged in scientific systems and treated in special 
manuals of instruction. 

But in each single one of the above enumerated branches 
of literature there has accumulated, during the course of the 
centuries, a mass of literary productions which it is almost 
impossible to survey, largely through the fact that in nearly 
all departments of religious literature, as well as of poetry 
and science, the commentators developed a very eager 
activity. Thus especially some of the most important and 
most extensive works on grammar, philosophy and law are 
only commentaries on older works. Very frequently other 
commentaries were again written on these commentaries. 
Indeed, it is not a rare thing for an author in India to have 
added a commentary to his own work. Thus, it is no matter 
for wonder, that the sum total of Indian literature is almost 
overwhelming. And in spite of the fact that the catalogues 
of Indian MSS. which can be found in Indian and European 
libraries contain many thousands of book-iitles and names of 
authors, innumerable works of Indian literature have been lost, 
and many names of older writers are known only through 
quotations by later writers, or have even completely dis¬ 
appeared. 

All these facts—the high age, the wide geographical 
distribution, the extent, and the wealth, the aesthetic value 
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and still moro the value from the point of view of the history 
of culture, of Indian literature—would fully suffice to justify 
our interest in this great, original, and ancient literature. 
JButjt here is something else in addition to this, which gives, 
just to Indian literature, a quite particular interest. The 
Indo-Aryan languages, together with the Iranian, form the 
most easterly branch of that great family of languages, to 
which also our language and indeed most of the languages of 
Europe belong, and which is called Indo-European. ( It was' 
indeed this very literature of India, the investigation of which 
led to the discovery of this affinity of languages, a discovery 
which was so truly epoch-making, because it threw such an 
astonishing new light upon the pre-historic relations between 
the peoples. For, from the affinity of languages, one was 
forced to conclude that there wa> a former unity of languages, 
and this again presupposed a closer fie between the peoples 
speaking these Indo-European languages. There certainly are 
widespread and considerable errors concerning this relation¬ 
ship of the Indo-European peoples prevailing even to-day. 
Feople speak of an Indo-European “race,*’ which does not 
exist at all, and never has existed. One also hears at times 
that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germanic peoples 
and Slavs arc of the same blood, descendants of one and the 
same Indo-European “ primitive stock.” These were far too 
hasty conclusions. But though it is even more than doubtful 
whether the peoples which speak Indo-European languages 
are all descended from a common origin, still it must not be 
doubted that, a common language, this most important instru¬ 
ment of all mental activity, implies a relationship of mind 
and a common culture. Though the Indians are not flesh of 
our flesh, or hone of our hone, we may yet discover romd of 
our mind in the world of Indian thought. In order, however, 
to attain to a knowledge of the “ Indo-European mind,” i.e. 
of that which may be called the Indo-European peculiarity in 
thought, reflection and poetry of these peoples, it is absolutely 
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essential for the one-sided knowledge of the Indo-European 
character, which we have acquired by the study of 
European literatures, to be completed by an acquaintance 
with the Indo-European mind as evidenced in the distant 
East. It is for this reason that Indian literature, more 
especially, forms a necessary complement to the classical 
literature of Ancient Greece and Rome for all who would 
guard themselves against a one-sided view of the Indo- 
European character. Indian literature cannot, indeed, be 
compared with Greek literature in regal'd to artistic merit. 
The world of Indian thought has not, it is true, exercised by 
any means such an influence over modern European ideas as 
did Greek and Roman culture. But if we wish to learn to 
understand the beginnings of our own culture, if we wish to 
understand the oldest Indo-European culture, we must go to 
India, where the oldest literature of an Indo- European people 
is preserved. For whatever view we may adopt on the 
problem of the antiquity of Indian literature, we can safely 
say that the oldest monument of the literature of the Indians 
is at the same time the oldest monument of Indo-European 
literature which we possess* 

Moreover, the immediate influence which the literature 
of India has exercised over our own literature, too, should not 
be under-estimated. We shall see that the narrative litera¬ 
ture of Europe is dependent on the Indian fable literature 
in no small degree. It is more especially German literature 
and German philosophy which, since the beginning of the 
19th century, have been greatly influenced by Indian ideas, and 
it is quite probable that this influence is still on the increase, 
and that it will be augmented still further in the course of 
the present century. 

For that affinity of mind which is revealed to us in tjhe 
unity of the Indo-European languages, is still clearly recogni- 
sable to^kyk and nowhere so markedly as between Indians 
and QernMife. The striking points of agreement between the 
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German and Indian mind have often been pointed out. 0 “The 
Indiana/’ says Leopold von Schroeder, “are the nation of 
romanticists of antiquity : the Germans are the romanticists 
of modern times.” G. Brandes has already referred to the 
tendency towards contemplation and abstract speculation as 
well as to the inclination towards pantheism In the case of 
both Germans and Indians. Moreover, the German and the 
Indian character meet in many other respects, in a striking 
manner. It is not only German poets who have sung of 
“ Weltscbmerz ” (world -sorrow). ‘‘ Weltschmerz ” is also the 
basic idea upon which the doctrine of Buddha is built up; and 
more than one Indian poet has lamented the suffering and woe 
of the world, the transitoriness and the vanity of all earthly 
things in words which remind us forcibly of our great poet of 
“ Weltsehmerz.” Nikolaus Lenau. And when Heine savs : 


“ Sweet if. sleep, but. death i» better, 

Heat of all t* it never to l«e born/’ 

he expresses the same idea us those Indian philosophers, who 
aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death after 
which there is no further re-birth. Again, sentimentality and 
feeling for Nature are the common property of German and 
Indian poetry, whilst they are foreign, say, to Hebrew or 
Greek poetry. Germans and Indians love descriptions of 
Nature; and both Indian and German poets delight in 
connecting the joys and sorrows of man with the Nature 
which surrounds him. There is yet another, quite different 
province, in which we encounter the similarity between 
Germans and Indians. Mention has already been made of 
the tendency of the Indians to work out scientific systems; 
and we are justified in saying that the Indians were the 


) Than especially by 0. Bmndtr, " UeuputrSmucgen der Litemtur dee neuniebnten 
Jehrbnndei'le,” Berlin 1872, l. p. 270, end by Uopoli Schrordw, « 
and Caltur," Uipxig J887, p. 6 f. 
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nation of scholars of antiquity, just as the Germans are the 
nation of scholars of to-day. In the earliest age9 the Indians 
already analysed their ancient sacred writings with a view to 
philology, classified the linguistic phenomena as a scientific 
system, and developed their grammar so highly that even 
to-day modern philology can use their attainments as a 
foundation ; likewise Germans of to-day are the undisputed 
leaders in all fields of philology and linguistic science. 

In the field of Indian philology and in the research of 
Indian literature, too, the Germans have been the leaders and 
pioneers. Much as we are indebted to the English, who, as 
the rulers of India, took up the study of Indian language and 
literature as a result of practical needs, much as some promi¬ 
nent French, Italian, Dutch, Danish, American, iiussian, 
and,—which should not be forgotten—native Indian scholars, 
have done for the investigation of Indian literature and 
culture,—the Germans have undoubtedly taken the lion’s 
share in publishing critical editions of texts, explaining and 
investigating them, and in compiling dictionaries and gram¬ 
mars. A brief survey of the history of Indological studies will 
show us this. 


The Beginnings of the Stuih of Indian Biter vitre 

in Europe." 

The enormous mass of Indian literary works, which 
to-day can hardly he surveyed by our investigator, has been 
made accessible for research only in the course of little more 
than a century. 

Certainly already in the seventeenth, and still more in 
the eighteenth century, isolated travellers and missionaries 
acquired a certain knowledge of Indian languages, and made 


J ) For this chapter son K. HWinch, “ Goschichlo dor Snnskrit.Phiiolojfie wild indischsn 
AltertrnnslrnndR,” I, If (Gmndriss I, 1, 1917 and 1920), 
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themselves acquainted with one or another of the works of 
Indian literature. Hut their efforts did not fall on fruitful 
soil. Thus in the year 16bl the Dutchman Abraham. B-oger 
who had lived as a preacher in Paliacatta (Fuliat) to the 
north of Madras, reported in his work “ Open Door to the 
Hidden Heathendom ” l) on the ancient Brabmanieal literature 
of the Indians, and published some of the Proverbs of 
Bhartrhari, which hud lwen translated into Portuguese for 
him by a Brahman, and which were drawn upon by Herder 
in later years for his *• Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.” In 
the year 1099 the Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hanxleden 
went to India and worked there for over thirty years in the 
Malabar Mission. He was himself conversant with Indian 
languages, and his “ CJrammatica < franthamia seu Samscrdu- 
miea ” was the first Sanskrit Grammar written by a European. 
It was never printed, but was used by Fra Paolino de St. 
Bartholomeo. This Fra Paolino—an Austrian Carmelite, 
whose real name was.). Pli. Wessdin—is undeniably the most 
important of the missionaries who worked at the earliest 
opening-up of Indian literature. He was a missionary on the 
coast of Malabar from 1770 till 17S9 and died in Borne in the 
year 1 SOo. He wrote two Sanskrit Grammars and several 
learned treatises and books. 11 is *• System a Brahmanieum ” 
(Koine, 1792) and his ** Rej-e jiaeh Ostimlien’’ (German by J. 
R. Forster, Berlin, 179\i show a great knowledge of India and 
the Hrahniauicul literature, as well as a deep study of Indian 
languages and especially of Indian religious thought. But 
yet his work too has left only faint traces behind. 

At the same time, however, the English too had begun 
to concern themselves about the language and literature of the 
Indians. It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, 
the actual founder of British rule in India, from whom 


') Tho book npjn>ttri.><j in Dutch tti K'fiI (“ Upon-Deura tot hot verbongon fleydendora," 
in 1915 newly edited by W. Crflmti), end in a tJerman translation in Xuruberg in 1663. 


2 
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emanated the first fruitful stimulus for the study of Indian 
literature, which has never since been interrupted. He had 
recognised, what the English since then have never forgotten, 
that the sovereignty of England in India would be secure 
only if the rulers understood how to treat the social and 
religious prejudices of the natives with all possible consi¬ 
deration. At his instigation (herefore a resolution was 
incorporated in the law which was to regulate the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to the effect that native scholars should attend 
the legal proceedings in order to make it possible for the 
English judges in India to consider the statutes of Indian 
law-books at the formulation of the verdicts. And when, in 
the year 1773, Warren Hastings was nominated as the 
Governor-General of Bengal and entrusted with the highest 
powers over the whole of the English possessions in India, 
he had a work compiled by a number of Brahmans, versed 
in the law, out of the ancient Indian law books, under 
the title of “ Vivadarnavasetu ” (“ Bridge over the Ocean of 
Disputes”) containing everything important about the Indian 
law of inheritance, family law, and such like. When the 
work was finished, no one could be found who was capable 
of translating it directly from Sanskrit into English. It 
therefore had to be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, 
from which it was translated into English by Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed. This translation was printed at the expense 
of the East India Company in the year 1770 under the title 
“ A Code of Gentoo 1 Law.” 

The first Englishman who acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit was Charles Wilkins, who had been urged by 
Warren Hastings to take instruction from the Pandits in 
Benares, the chief seat of Indian learning. As the first-fruits 
of his Sanskrit studies he published in the year 17H5 an English 


’) A (terman translation appeared in linnihurg in 177« " Gwntno •* lt (tin Anglo- 

Indian form of the Portuguese " K ont,o," “ l.eattn-n. 1 and M use,I to designate the India,, 
“heathens," •.«. the Hindus, in contradistinction to the Mohammedans 
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translation of the philosophical poem “ BhagavadgltS.,” 
which was the first time a Sanskrit book had been translated 
directly into a European language. Two years later there 
followed a translation of the book of fables, “ Hitopudesa,” 
and in 1795 a translation of the $akuntala episode from the 
M ah ab bar at a. For his Sanskrit Grammar, which appeared 
in 1808, Sanskrit type was used for the first time in Europe, 
a type which ho himself had carved and cast. He was also 
the first who occupied himself with Indian inscriptions and 
translated some of them into English. 

However, still more important for the opening-up of 
large departments of Indian literature was the work of the 
famous English orientalist William Jones 11 (born 1746, died 
1794), who went to India in the year 17SJ in order to take 
up the post of Chief Justice at Port William. Jones had 
already in his youth occupied himself with oriental poetry, 
and translated Arabic and Persian poems into English. No 
wonder that, when he arrived in India, he transferred his 
enthusiasm to the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature. 
Already a year after his arrival in India he became the founder 
of llie Asiatic Society of Bengal, which soon displayed an 
extraordinarily useful activity in the publication of periodicals, 
and especially in the printing of numerous editions of Indian 
texts. In the year 1789 he published his English translation 
of the celebrated drama “ Sakuntalii ” by Kalidasa. This 
English translation was translated into German in the year 
1791 by Georg Forster, and awakened in the highest degree 
the enthusiasm of men like Herder and Goethe. Another 
work of the same poet Kalidasa, the lyric poem “ RtusamhSra,” 
was published in the original text by Jones in Calcutta in the 
year 1792, and this was the first Sanskrit text which appeared 


’) William Jantt was not only a toarnod ami tinOiusiastic Orientalist, hot also tin? first 
Anglo-Indian port He composed suggestive hymns to Brahman, NSriyaija, Lak{ml »to. i 
»• K F (Ailsa, ** A Sketch uf Anglo Indian Liloraturv,” London HAAS, p. 19 ff. 
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in print. Of still greater importance was the fact that Jones 
translated into English the most famous and most reputed 
work of Indian legal literature, the law book of Manu.' ./This 
translation appeared in Calcutta in 1.794 under the title 
“ Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinance of Manu.” A 
German translation of this book appeared in 1797 in 
Weimar. Finally Jones was also the first who affirmed the 
certain genealogical connection of Sanskrit with Greek and 
Latin and its hypothetical connection with German, Celtic and 
Persian. He had already also pointed out the similarities 
between the ancient Indian and the Graeco-Roman mythology. 

While the enthusiastic W. Jones, through the enthusiasm 
with which he brought to light Indian literary treasures, was 
primarily stimulating, the sober Henry Thomas Colehrooke, 
who continued the work of W. .lones, became the real founder 
of Indian philology and archaeology. Colehrooke had entered 
on his official career in Calcutta in 1782 as a youth of 
seventeen years, without troubling himself during the first 
eleven years of his sojourn in India about Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit literature. But when W. Jones died in 1791 
Colehrooke had just learnt Sanskrit and had undertaken 
to translate from the Sanskrit into English, under Jones' 
guidance, a composition, prepared by native scholars, on the 
law of succession and contract, from the Indian law books. 
This translation appeared in 1797 aDd 17.)8 under the title 
A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions ” 
f°lio volumes. From that time he devoted himself 
with untiring zeal to the investigation of Indian literature. 
His interest, contrary to that of Jones, lay not so much in 
the poetic as in the scientific literature. Therefore we are 
indebted to him not only for further works on Indian law, but 
also for pioneer essays on philosophy and religious life, on 
grammar, astronomy and the arithmetic of the Indians. 
Moreover it was he who, in the year 1803, in the now famous 
essay “On the Vedas,” was the first to give definite and 
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reliable information about the ancient sacred books of the 
Indians.” He was also the editor of the Amarakosa and other 
Indian dictionaries, of the famous grammar of Panini, of the 
“ Hitopades'a,” and of the epic poem “ Kiratarjunlya.” Further 
he is the author of a Sanskrit grammar, and edited and trans¬ 
lated a number of inscriptions. Finally he amassed an 
exceedingly diversified collection of Indian manuscripts, which 
are supposed to have cost him about C10,000, and which, after 
his return to England, he presented to the East India Company. 
This collection of manuscripts is to-day one of the most 
valuable treasures of the library of the India Office in London. 

Among the Englishmen who, like Jones anti Colebrooke, 
learned Sanskrit at about the close of the eighteenth centurv 

• t 

was Alexander Hamilton. The latter returned to Europe in 
1802, travelling through France, and stayed for a short time 
in Paris. An event then happened, which, though unpleasant 
for himself, was extraordinarily favourable for Sanskrit 
learning. Just at that time the hostilities between France 
and England, which had been interrupted only for a short 
time hv the Peace of Amiens, broke out anew and Napoleon 
issued a command that all English people who were in France 
when war broke out should lie prevented from returning to 
their homes, ami Ik; detained in Paris. Alexander Hamilton 
was among these Englishmen. But, in the year 1S02 the 
German poet Friedrich Schlegel' had also just come to Paris to 


*) The alleged translation of the Vajurveda «l.ieh appeared m the year J77S in French 
under the title Ermir-redam ami in 1770 also w German. m t> falsification, a pious 
fraud, which used to be ntu'ribtd to the minsioimry Rc-bsrto d« ' Xotntv’ But W. C aland, 
Th. Zntharitr (GGA 1921. |>. 157), nml others deny, that he ivm the Author of the fraud. 
Votlatr* recoiled this Alleged translation from the hands of Alt 
Pondicherry nmt presented it to the Royal Library iu Pans, in 17(>I. 
book ha nn old commentary on the Veda, which hud been translated by • venerable 
centenarian Umhman into French, and be frequently refers to the ** Esour-Ved* ” as 
nn authority for Indian autiquilir*. Already in the year 17S2 Sanncr.it declared the book 
to lie a fxlsiticatioii (A. W SrKlffti, Indische Bibliothek, II, p. 50 flf.) 

5 ) Of ', F. J. Rrmy, "The luHueuee of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany,’ 
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stay there, except for a few intervals, till the year 1807, just 
during the time of A. Hamilton’s involuntary sojourn. In 
Germany attention had for a long time already been drawn 
to the efforts of English scholars. Especially the above- 
mentioned translation of “ Sakuntalft ” by W. Jones had 
attracted much attention, and had been immediately (1791) 
translated into German. In the years 1795-97 W. Jones’s 
treatises had already appeared in a German translation. Also 
Jones’s translation of Mann’s Law Hook had been rendered 
into German already in the year 1797. The books of Fra 
Paolino de St. Bartholomeo too did certainly not remain un¬ 
noticed in Germany. Above all, however, it was the Romantic 
School, headed by the brothers Schlegel, for which Indian 
literature had a special attraction. It was indeed the time 
when people began to become enthusiastic about foreign 
literatures. Herder had already frequently directed the 
attention of the Germans to the Orient by means of his 
“ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern ” (1778) and his “ Ideen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit” (1784-91). It was the Romanti¬ 
cists, however, who threw themselves with the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm into everything strange and distant, and who felt 
themselves most especially attracted by India. From India 
one expected, as Friedrich Schlegel said, nothing less than 
“the unfolding of the history of the primeval world which up 
till now is shrouded in darkness; and lovers of poetry hoped, 
especially since the appearance of the Sokuntola to glean 
thence many similar beautiful creations of the Asiatic spirit, 
animated, as in this case, by grace and love.” No wonder, 
therefore, that, when he made the acquaintance of Alexander 
Hamilton in Paris, Friedrich Schlegel at once seized the 
opportunity of learning Sanskrit from him. In the years 1803 
and 1804 he had the advantage of his instruction and the 


New York, 1901, and P. Th, Hoffmann, “ Der radische trad der deutaobe Geiat von Herder 
bit zur fiom&utik ” Dies., Tubingen, 1015. 
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remaining years of his stay in Paris he employed in study in 
the Paris Library, which already at that time contained about 
two hundred Indian manuscripts. ,) As the result of these 
studies there appeared in the year 1808 that book through 
which Friedrich Schlegel became the founder of Indian philo¬ 
logy in Germany, namely, “ Ueber die Sprache uod Weisheit 
der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur Begriindung der Altertuma-j 
kunde.” This book was written with enthusiasm and was 
suitable for awakening enthusiasm. It contained also trans¬ 
lations of some passages from the RSmayana, from Manu’s 
Law Book, from the Bhagavadgita, and from the $akuntala- 
episode of the Mahabharata. These were the first direct 
translations from Sanskrit into German; for what had 
previously been known of Indian literature in Germany, had 
been translated from the English. 

While Friedrich Schlegel’s work was chiefly stimulating, 
it was his brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel who was the 
first in Germany to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit 
scholar by means of editions of texts, translations, and other 
philological works. He was also the first Professor of 
Sanskrit in Germany, in which capacity he was called to the 
newly-founded University of Bonn in the year 1818, Like 
his brother, he too had begun bis Sanskrit studies in Paris, 
namely, in the year 1814. His teacher was a Frenchman, 
A. L. Chdzy, the first French scholar to learn and teach 
Sanskrit; he was also the first Sanskrit Professor at the 
College de France, and has rendered valuable services as an 
editor and translator of Indian works. In the year 1823 
appeared the first volume of the periodical “ Indische 
Bibliothek,” founded and almost entirely written by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, containing numerous essays on 
Indian philology. In the same year he published also a 


') A catalogue of these was published by AUxandtr Hamilton in Paris, 1807 (in oon> 
junction with L. Lanylis, who translated Hamilton 's notes into French). 
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good edition of the Bhagavadglta with a Latin translation, 
while in the year 1829 appeared the first part of Schlegel’s 
most important work, his unfinished edition of the R&mftyapa. 

A contemporary of August Wilhelm von Schlegel was 
Franz Bopp, who was born in L791, went to Paris in 1812, in 
order to devote himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
and there learned Sanskrit from Chezy, together with Schlegel. 
But while the brothers Schlegel, as romantic poets, were 
enthusiastic over India, and took up their work in Indian 
literature as a kind of adventure," Bopp joined these studies as 
a thoroughly sober investigator, and it was lie who became 
founder of a new science, Comparative Philology, which was 
destined to so great a future,—and this by means of his book, 
published in 1816, “ Feber das Conjugutians-sysUm dev 
Sanskritsprache in Yergleichung mit jenem der grieehischon, 
lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache.” In the 
investigation of Indian literature, too, Bopp has rendered 
invaluable services. Already in his “ Con jugations-systcm ” 
he gave as an appendix some episodes from the Ramayana and 
Alahabharata in metrical translations from the original text, 
besides some extracts from the Vedas after Colebrooke’s 
English translation. With rare skill he then singled out of 
the great epic Mahabhfirata the wonderful story of King Nala 
and his faithful wife Damavantl, and made it universallv 
accessible bv means of a good critical edition with a Latin tran- 
sIation. 2) It is just this one, out of the countless episodes of the 


') Thus Friedrich Srhhyel urites in h letter t<j food/«; that lie hits in himself tii«i 
task 11 of brinyintr to liyht that wlneh li is been foryntteii and tinappret mtod," mid there, 
loro had turnod from Dante to Shakespeare, to IVrareli nod Calderon, lo tin- old Ucrnmii 
heroic sonys, *' In thin manner I had lo a coii.uii t-xlerit exhausted the Luropeun literature, 
and tarnod to Asia in order to seek a new adventure.” (A. Hil>rhrnndt, “ Alt-lndieii " 
Breslau, 18'dS), p .'17.) Ati'j Wtlh. von SWili’jd also writes (Inducin' Bildiothek, p S) that 
he desires, by means of his essays, to point the way to a certain extent for those of his 
compatriots who wish to taste the adventure (for an advGDtnre it remains after all). 11 

’) Nalns, Carmen Sanskritum e Mahabharato, edidit, 1 itino vortit ct aUnotationibu* 
iliustravit Franciscut Bopp. London, 181ft 
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Mah&bhflrata, which most completely forms a separate whole, 
and not only is one of the most beautiful portions of the great 
epic, but also, as one of the most charming creations of Indian 
poetic art, is most peculiarly suitable for awakening enthusiasm 
for Indian literature, and love for the study of Sanskrit. It 
has, in fact, become almost traditional at all Western Univer¬ 
sities where Sanskrit is taught, to select the Nala-episode as 
the first reading for the students, for which purpose it is espec¬ 
ially suitable also on account of the simplicity of the language. 
A number of other episodes from the Mahabb&rata, too, were 
published for the first time and translated into German by 
Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammars (1827, 1832 and J834) and his 
“ Glossarium Sanscritum ” (Berlin 1830) have done very much 
to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

It was fortunate for the young science of comparative 
philology and for the study of Sanskrit, which was then still 
for a long time connected with it, that the ingenious, versatile 
and influential Wilhelm von Humboldt showed enthusiasm for 
these studies. In the year 1821 he began to learn Sanskrit 
because, as he once wrote in a letter to Aug. Willi. vo~ 
Schlegel,” he had perceived “ that without as thorough as 
possible a study of Sanskrit, very little can lie accomplished 
either in philology or in that kind of history which is connected 
with it.” And when Schlegel, in the year 1828, took a 
retrospect of Indian studies, he emphasized as particularly 
fortunate for the new science the fact that it "had found a 
warm friend and patron in Herrn Wilhelm von Humboldt.” 
Schlegel’s edition of the Bhagavadglta. had directed Humboldt’s 
attention to this theosophipal poem. He devoted special 
treatises to it, and at the time he wrote to Fr. von Gcntz (1827): 
“ If is perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to 
show.” Later, in 1828, when he sent to his friend his work 
on the Bhagavadglta, which had in the meantime been 


l ) IndiscUe Bibliothek, 1, p. 433. 
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criticized by Hegel, he wrote that, however indifferent he 
might lie to Hegel’s judgment, he greatly valued the Indian 
philosophical poem. “ I read the Indian poem,” he writes, 
“for the first time in the country in Silesia, and iny constant 
feeling while doing so was gratitude to Pate for having 
permitted me to live long enough to become acquainted with 
this book.” 

Yet another great hero of German literature remains to 
be mentioned, who fortunately for our science, had enthusiasm 
for Indian poetry. This is the German poet Friedrich Itiickert, 
the incomparable master of the art of translation. Of the 
loveliest gems of Indian epics and 1\ ries there is indeed much 
which 

Hustled thousands of yeais a^o 

In the tops of Indian palms,” 

and which, through him, has become the common property 
of the German people. S) 

Till the year 1830 it was almost entirely the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature which occupied the attention of 
European students. The diama “ Sakuutalfi,” the philosophic 
poem “ Bhagavadglta,” the Law-Book of Manu, the proverbs 
of JBhartrhari, the fable-book “ Hilopades'a,” and selected 
portions of the great epics: these were practically the chief 
works with which research was occupied, and which were 
regarded as the original stock of Indian literature. The great 
and all-important province of Indian literature, the Veda, 
was almost entirely unknown, and of the whole of the 
great Buddhist literature nothing at all was known 
as yet. The little that was known of the Vedas up till the 
year 1830 was limited to meagre and incomplete information 


’) Schriften ron Friedrich ran Gcniz Herauflgepfihpn von Gustnv Sehlesiar, Mannheim, 
1840, Vol. V, pp. 291 and 300. 

’) Buclart’t translations from Indian classical poetry hare been re-edited by If. von 
(Honenapp, lodiscbe LiebeBlyrilc, Mfinohen, 1021. 

! 
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from the older writers on India. The first reliable 
information was given by Colebrooke in his abovementioned 
treatise on tike Vedas in 1805.” Comparatively more was 
known about the Upanisads, the philosophic treatises belong¬ 
ing to the Vedas. These Upanisads had been translated 
in the 17th century into Persian by the brother of Aurangzeb, 
the unfortunate Prince Mohammed-Dara Shakoh,” the son 
of the Great Mogul Shah Jehan. From the Persian they 
were translated into Latin at the beginning of the 19th 
century by the French scholar Anquetil du Perron 3 ’ under 
the title “Oupnek’hat.” *’ Imperfect and full of misinter¬ 
pretations as the Latin translation was, it has become of 
importance for the history of learning, through the fact that 
the German philosophers Sehelling, and especially Schopen¬ 
hauer, became enthusiastic for Indian philosophy by means 
of this book. It was not the Upanisads as we know and 
explain them now with all the material of Indian philology 
now accessible to us and our more definite knowledge of the 
whole philosophy of the Indians, but the “ Oupnek’hat,” that 


') Miscellaneous K.ssnvs, Ma.lr.k-. I •'72, j*j.« ‘.(ft A Oerman trauslvuin vrn» published in 
1847. For the beginnings of Vedte lese.iroh s<m U (.'abi/if, "Do OutdokknigageschioOenis 
van don Veda," Amsterdam 191\ and / •. / ir'. n i n>, <it»A . 1921, Id'' ff. (Unirlish ill the 

Journal of Indian History, May, 192.4 ) 

’) The fate of this |>nnee forms the subject of a lieuutiful, uufortunately too little 
known tragedy by I. eon Prhr.eder, “ Dara odor Sehah Dgohehan und seine Sdhne " 
(Mitau 1891). 

J ) Anquetil du Pen,,a, too, was among those who were inspired by the Upanisads, and 
was himself a kind of Indian ascetic. Sec £’ H’ibiIivA, “ Die altimliselien Religionsurkun- 
den nnd die ehristliche Mission," Leipzig. 1S97. p 15, and " Geschiehte der Sanskrit-Phdo- 
logie," pp, 48 ff. 

*) The complete title is: "Oupnek'hnt it. secret uni tegendum, opus ipsa in India 
rariseimtim, continens antiquum et arcanaui s. theulogicam, et philoaopkieam doctnnam 
o qmifcuor siicris Indoram lihris, Rak Reid, Djedir Beid, Sam Beid, Athrbati Beid excerptaiu : 
ad verbum e persioo idiomate, Sansereticis vocnlmtie intermiito in Intinum eonversnm... 
atudio et opera Am/uitif du Perron .Tarisiis ISOI-1SU2, 4 , 2 Vel." 

Partly translated into tierman, Nurnberg, ISOS. " Oupnek'hnt " is a corruption of 
Upaniyad” and “ Rak Beid" ete, are corruptions of “ Kg-vodn," “ Yajru-.reda," " Sdiim- 
veda" and “ Atharva-veda.” 
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absolutely imperfect Perso-Latin translation of Anquetil du 
Perron, which Schopenhauer declared to be “ the production of 
thdhighest human wisdom.” At the same time as Schopenhauer 
in Germany was putting more of his own philosophical ideas 
into the Upanisads of the Indians than he gleaned from them, 
there lived in India one of the wisest and noblest men that 
this land has produced, R&mmohun Roy, the founder of the 
“ Brahmo SamSj ” (a new religious community which sought 
to unite the best of the European religions with the faith of 
the Hindus), an Indian who, out of the same Upanisads, 
gleaned the purest faith in God, and out of them tried to prove 
to his countrymen that, although the idolatry of the present 
Indian religions is objectionable, yet the Indians therefore 
need not embrace Christianity, but could find a pure religion 
in their own sacred writings, in the old Vedas, if they only 
understood them. With the object of revealing this new 
teaching, new though already contained in the ancient scrip¬ 
tures, and causing it to he propagated by means of the 
religious community founded by him, the Brahmo Samfij, 
or the “ Church of God,” and also with the purpose of proving 
to the Christian theologians and missionaries whom he 
esteemed highly, that the best of that which they taught was 
already contained in the Upanisads,—he translated in the 
years 1816-1819, a considerable number of Upanisads into 
English, and published a few of these in the original. u 

The actual philological investigation of the Vedas, 
however, began only in the year 1838, with the edition, 
published in London, of the first eighth of the Ijtgveda, by 
Friedrich Roseo, who was only prevented by his premature 
death from completing his edition. But above all it was the 
great French orientalist Eugfene Burnouf, who taught at the 


1 ) Smaller fragments of the Upaniyade appeared also in Othmar Frank'* “ Ohrosto- 
mathia Sanecrita ” (1820.1821) and in his “ Vy&sa, iiber Philosophic, Mythologie, Lileratur 
and Sprache der Hindu. (1826-1830). 
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College de France in the early forties of the nineteenth 
century, and who, by gathering around him a circle of pupils 
who afterwards became prominent Vedic scholars, laid' the 
foundation of the study of the Vedas in Europe. One of 
these pupils was Rudolph Roth, who originated the study of 
the Vedas in Germany by “His book “Zur Litteratur and 
Geschichte des Weda ” (On the literature and history of the 
Veda) published in 1846. Both himself and a goodly number 
of his pupils devoted themselves in the following years and 
decades with a burning zeal to the investigation of the various 
branches of this, India’s oldest literature. Another celebrated 
pupil of Burnouf was F. Max Muller, who had been initiated 
into the study of the Vedas by Burnouf at the same time as 
Roth. Stimulated by Burnouf, Max Muller formed the project 
of publishing the hymns of the Rgveda with the great commen¬ 
tary of Sayana. This edition, essential for all further research, 
appeared in the years 1849-1875. s> Before this was yet 
completed, Th. Aufrecht had rendered invaluable services to 
these investigations, by his handy edition of the complete text 
of the hymns of the Rgveda (1861-1863). 21 

The same Eugene Burnouf who had stood by the cradle 
of Veda study, had also, by the “ Essai sur le Bali” published 
in 1826 in conjunction with Lassen, and by his “ Introduction 
& l’histoire du Bouddhisme Indien ” laid the foundation of the 
study of Pali, and the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

With the conquest of this great department of Veda 
literature, and with the opening-up of the literature of 
Buddhism, the history of the infancy of Indology has reached 
its end. It has grown into a great department of learning, in 
which the number of collaborators increases year by year. 
Now rapidly, one after the other, appear critical editions of 


‘) A second improved edition was published in 1890-1891!. 

’) A second edition of Av/rechl’n text of the hymns of the Rg veda was published in 

Bonn, 1877. 
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tbe most important texts, and scholars of all countries strive 
in noble emulation to interpret them. 0 What has been done 
in the last decades in the different provinces of Indian litera¬ 
ture, will have to be mentioned for the most part in the 
separate chapters of this history of literature. Here only the 
principal stages on the path of Indology, the most impor¬ 
tant events in its history can be briefly mentioned. 

/ Above all, mention must be made of a pupil of A. Wilh. 

Sehlegel, Christian Lassen, who tried to gather together the 

whole of the contemporary knowledge about India, in his 

“ Indische Alterthumskunde ” which, planned on a large 

scale, began to appear in the year 1813 and comprised four 

thick volumes, the last of which appeared in 1 S(>2. The fact 

that this hook is obsolete already to-day is not the fault of the 

author, but a brilliant proof of the colossal progress which 

our science has made in the second half of the nineteenth 

centurv. 

* 

The most powerful lever, however, for this progress, and 
perhaps the chief event in the history of Sanskrit research 
was the appearance of the “ Sanskrit- Worterbuch ” (Sanskrit 
Dictionary) compiled by <Xtto Hdhtlingk and Rudolph Itoth, 
published by the Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Peters¬ 
burg. The first part of this appeared in the year 1852, and 
in the year 1875 the work was complete in seven folio volumes 
—a brilliant monument to German industry. 

In the same year 1852, in which the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary began to appear, Albrecht Weber made an attempt 
for the first time to write a complete history of Indian liter¬ 
ature. The work appeared under the title “ Akudemisclie 
Vorlesungen fiber indische Literaturgeschichte.” A second 


1 ) As early a- 1 HI'.'! A. W. r. Sehlegel Haiti very pertinently “Will the English perhaps 
claim a monopoly of Indian literature ‘t It would be too late Cinnamon and cloven they 
may keep; but these mental treasure* are tbo common property of the educated world." 
(Ind. Bibl. I, 15.) 
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edition appeared in 1876,’ 1 and it indicates not only a 
fnilestone in the history of Indology, but it has remained, in 
spite of its defects in style, which make it unpalatable for the 
general reader, for decades the most reliable and most 
complete handbook of Indian Literature. 

However, if one desires to get an idea of the truly aston¬ 
ishing progtess which the investigation of Indian literature 
has made in the comparatively short duration of its existence, 
then one should read A. Wilh. v. Schlegel’s essay, written in 
the year 1819, “ Veber den gegemvartigen Zustand der 
Indischen Philologie ” (On the present condition of Indian 
philology), in which not many more than a dozen Sanskrit 
books are enumerated as having been made known through 
editions or translations. Next one should glance at Friedrich 
Adclung’s hook, which appeared in the year 1830 in St. 
Petersburg, “ Versuch einer Literatur der Sanskrit-Sprache " 
(A Study on the literature of the Sanskrit language*’) in 
which already the title* of over 350 Sanskrit books are 
mentioned. One should then compare with it Weber’s 
“Indisolie Literaturge*chichte ” which in the year 1852 
(accordin'? to an approximate estimate), discusses close on 
500 works of Indian literature. Then one should look at the 
“ Cata 1 ogus Catalogorum ” published by Theodor Aufrecht 
in the years 1891, 1890 and 1! 03, which contains an alpha¬ 
betical list of all Sanskrit works and authors, based on the 
investigation of all the available catalogues of manuscripts. 
In this monumental work, at which Aufrecht worked for over 
forty years, all the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts of all 
the important libraries of India and Europe are incorporated, 


if* 

‘) An English translation of nVh«ti’» “ IVititWy of Inrlinn Literature" appeared in 
! rlbner’s Oriental Series 

: ) This is rather a bibliography than a history of literature. About 230 edited text* 
we mentioned by J. Gtldemeister, Bibliothecae Saimkritae sire reoenrnu Iibrornui Saoakri- 
forum ..Specimen Bonnae ad Bh. 1647, 
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and the number of available Sanskrit books in this “ Catalogue 
Catalogorum ” runs into many thousands. Yet this catalogue 
does not include the whole of the Buddhist literature, and all 
the literary works which were written in other Indian lan¬ 
guages and not in Sanskrit. And how many new works have 
been discovered since 1903 ! 

The investigation of Buddhist literature has *been greatly 
furthered by the “Pali Text Society’! founded in the year 
,1882 by T. W. Rbys Davids. Albrecht Weber, again, with 
^is great treatise “ Ueber die heiligen Sehriften der Jaina”'* 
(1883-1885) (on the sacred writings of the Jains) has opened 
up for science another great branch of literature, the writings 
of the Jains, a sect equal in antiquity to Buddhism. 

Su tsuek nxdeed Avar tire ameusi xf Indian Literature, 
which has become known, gradually increased, that now-a-days 
it is hardly possible any more for one scholar to master all 
the provinces of the same, and that the necessity arose for 
giving in one work an encyclopaedic view 0 f everything which 
has, up till now, been done in the separate branches of 
Indology. For this work which has been appearing since the 
year 1897 21 under the title “Grundriss q e r indo-a rischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde” (Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-aryan Philology and Archaeology) the plan was drawn 
up by Georg Biihler, the greatest and most versatile Sanskrit 
scholar of the last decades. Thirty scholars from Germany, 
Austria, England, Holland, India and America banded 
themselves together, in order to compile the separate parts of 

this work, first under the editorship of Biihler_afterwards 

under that of Franz Kielhorn and now under that of 
H. Liiders and J. Wackernagel. The publication of this, 

“ Grundriss ” is at one and the same time the latest and 


■) “ Indizehe Studien,” Vols. 16 and 17. 

*) Published by Karl S. Trflbner in Stwurebarg, now Vc^n^ng wiasensohaftlicber 
Verleger Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig. 
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most welcome, as well as most important, event in the history 
of the development of Indology. £ If we wish to compare the 
knowledge of India and its literature as laid down in the 
volumes of this “Grundriss” which have appeared up till now, 
with that which Lassen was able to record in his “ Indische 
Altertumskunde ” only a few decades before, then we can 
look with just pride at the progress which science has made 
in a comparatively short period of time. 

The Chronology or Indian Literature. 

Much as has been done with regard to the opening-up of 
Indian literature, yet its actual history is still to a great 
extent wrapped in darkness and unexplored. Above all, the 
chronology of the history of Indian literature is shrouded in 
truly terrifying darkness, and most of the riddles still remain 
to be solved by research.? It would be so pleasant, so conveni¬ 
ent, and, especially for a handbook, so desirable if one could 
divide Indian literature into three or four periods, separated 
by definite dates, and place the different literary productions 
in one or the other of these periods. But every attempt of 
such a kind is bound to fail in the present state of knowledge, 
and the use of hypothetical dates would only be a delusion, 
which would do more harm than good. It is much better to 
recognise clearly the fact that for the oldest period of Indian 
literary history we can give no certain dates, and for the later 
periods only a few. Years ago the celebrated American Sans¬ 
krit scholar W. D. Whitney 15 gave utterance to those words 
which since then have often been repeated.: “All dates given 
in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
agaift.’f For the most part this is still the case to-day. Even 
to-day the views of the most important investigators with 


In the Introduction to his " Sanskrit Grammar,” Leipzig. 1870 (second edition 

1889). 

4 
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regard to the age of the most important Indian literary works, 
differ, not indeed by years and decades, but by whole centuries, 
if not even by one or two thousands of years. "What can be 
determined with some certainty, is at most, only a land of 
relative chronology. We can often say : this or that book, 
this or that class of literature is older than a certain other ; 
however, with regard to its real age it is only possible to offer 
hypotheses. The surest mark of differentiation for this relative 
chronology still lies in the language. Less reliable are pecu¬ 
liarities of style; for it has often happened in India that later 
works have imitated the style of an older cla^s of literature, 
in order to assume an appearance of antiquity., Often, indeed, 
also the relative chronology is spoiled, because many works of 
Indian literature, and just those which were the most popular, 
and therefore are the most important for us, have suffered 
manifold revisions, and have come to us in various modifica¬ 
tions. If we find, for example, the Ramayana or the Maha- 
fiharata quoted in a book, the date of which can even only 
approximately be fixed, then the question always arises first, 
whether this quotation refers to the epics as we have them at 
present, or to the older versions of the same. Still greater 
does the uncertainty become through the fact that, of the 
majority of the works of the older literature, the authors’ 
names are as good as unknown to us. They are handed down 
to us as the works of families, of schools, or monastic commun¬ 
ities, or a mythical seer of primitive times is named as the 
author. When at last, we come to a time where we have to 
deal with the works of quite definite individual writers, then 
these are, as a rule, only mentioned by their family names 
with which the literary historian of India knows as little 
what to do, as probably a German literary historian with 
the names Meier, Schultze or Miiller, when these are given 
without a first name If, for example, a book under 
the name of Kalidasa, or the name of Kalidasa is men¬ 
tioned anywhere, then it is by no means certain that the great 
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poet of this name is meant, it can equally well 
Kalidasa. 1 ’ 

In this ocean of uncertainty there are only a few 
points, which, in order not to frighten the reader too much, 
I would like to mention here. 

There is above all the evidence of language, which proves 
that the hymns and songs, prayers and magic formulas of the 
Veda, are indisputably the oldest which we possess of Indian 
literature.^ Further, it is certain that Buddhism arose in India 
about 500 years before Christ, and that it presupposes the whole 
Vedic literature, as represented by its chief works, as practi¬ 
cally finished, so that one can assert: The Vedic literature 
apart from its latest excrescences is on the whole pre-Buddhist, 
i.e. it was concluded before 500 B.C. Also, the chronology of 
the Buddhist and Jain literature is fortunately not quite so 
uncertain as that of the Brahmanical literature.' The tradi¬ 
tions of the Buddhists and the Jains with regard to the 
formation, or rather the collection, of their canonical works, 
have proved themselves fairly trustworthy, and inscriptions 
on the preserved ruins of temples and topes of these religious 
sects give us appreciable indications of the history of their 
literature j 

However, the safest dates of Indian history are those 
which we do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the 
invasion of Alexander the Groat in India, in the year 326 
B C., is a certain date, which is of importance for Indian 
literary history, also, especially when it is the question whether, 
in any literary work or class of literature, Greek influence 
should he assumed. From the Greeks we also know that, 


l ) The hint or v of Indian litnature oncountets an additional difficulty in tho frequent 
occurrence of the mime name in diffident forms, and in the rs* cum Maneo that one and the 
same authoi often hiu* two <»i aeierol different tmmea, as name synonyms and Abbreviations 
of uamea are very penein) in India , a. K O. Frank*', “ Indische Geuualehren/* pp. 57 ff. and 
GGA., 1692, pp. 482 ft 
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aoout 315 B.C. Candragupta, the Sandrakottos of the Greek 
writers, conducte?!^t?T?0«5fnlTy the revolt against the prefects 
of Alexander, took possession of the throne, and became the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty in Pataliputra (the Palibothra 
of the Greeks, the present P atna ). It was at about the same 
time, or a few years later, that the Greek Megasthenes was 
sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of Candragupta. 
The fragments which have been preserved of the description 
of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state of 
Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several Indian literary works. A grandson 
of Candragupta is the celebrated King As'oka , who was 
crowned about 264 B.C., l) and from whom originate the 
,'oldest dateable Indian inscriptions which have been found 
up to the present. These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly 
on pillars, are the oldest evidences of Indian script which we 
possess. They show us this powerful king as a patron and a 
protector of Buddhism, who made use of his sovereignty, 
which extended from the extreme north to the extreme south 
of India, for the purpose of spreading abroad everywhere the 
teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other rulers, in his rock 
and pillar edicts, did not narrate his own conquests and 
glorious deeds, but exhorted the people to virtuous conduct, 
warned them against sin, and preached love and tolerance. 
These singular edicts of the King Asoka are themselves 
precious literary monuments hewn in stone, but they are 
also of importance for the history of literature on account of 
their script and their language, as well as for evidences of 
religious history. In the year 178 B.C., 137 years after the 
coronation of Candragupta, the last scion of the Maurya 
dynasty was hurled from the throne by a king Pu?yamitra. 
The mention of this King Pu$yamitra, for instance, in a drama 
of K&lidasa, is an important evidence for the determination 


*) 8w Fleet, JEA8 1912, 239. 
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of the date of several works of India n liU 
same is true of the Graeco-Bactrian King Me 
reigned about 144 B.C. He appears under the n ~ 
in the famous Buddhist book “ Milindapafiha.” 

Next to the Greeks it is the Chinese to wi -e are 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
of Indian literary history. Since the first century after 
Christ we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and 
translate Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies 
in China and of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrimages to 
India in order to visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works 
of Indian literature are translated into Chinese, and the 
Chinese give us exact dates at which these translations were 
made. There are especially three Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien*. 
who went to India in the year 339, Hsuan-Tsang, who made 
great journeys in India from 030 and I-tsing, who 

sojourned in India from 071 to 695, whose descriptions of 
their travels are preserved. These accounts give us many^a 
valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of literature. 
The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary to those 
of the Indians, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only too 
true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller AUieruni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote a book on India, which is very important 
for us, said of them : “ L r nfortunately the Hindus do not pay, 

much attention to the historical order of things, they are very! 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings,' 
and when they are pressed for information and are at a lossj 
not knowing w'hat to say, they invariably take to romancing.” n 

o * o j 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often 
been asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in 
the Indians. In India, too, there has been historical writing; 
and in any case we find in India numerous accurately dated 
inscriptions, which could hardly be the case if the Indians 


') See E. C. Sarhuu , Atberuui'e ludin, English Ed., II, pp. 10 
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4ad had no sense of history at all. It is only true that the 
Indians, in their writing of history, never knew how to keep 
fact and fiction strictly apart, that to them the facts them¬ 
selves were always more important than their chronological 
order, and that they attached no importance at all, especially 
in literary matters, to the question of what was earlier or 
later. Whatever seems good, true and right, to the Indian, 
that he raises to the greatest possible age ; and if he wants 
to impart a special sanctity to any doctrine, or if lie wishes 
that his work shall be as widespread as possible, and gain 
respect, then he veils his name in a modest incognito, and 
mentions some ancient sage as the author of the book. This 
still happens at the present day, and in past centuries it was 
no different. It is for this reason that so many quite modern 
works pass under the time-honoured name of “Upani§ads” 
or “ Puranas,” new, sour wine put into old bottles. The 
intention to deceive, however, is as a rule out of the question 
in these cases It is only that extreme indifference reigns 
with regard to the right of literary ownership and the desire 
af asserting it. Only in the later centuries does it happen 
that authors give their own names with full details, together 
with the names of their parents, grandparents, teachers, 
patrons, and scanty biographical notes about themselves. 
I'he authors of astronomical hooks generally also give the 
jxact date of the day on which they completed their work. 
Since the &fth,century after Christ, inscriptions too begin 
,o give us information ’ab0Ut~thw'dstes of many writers. In 
be deciphering of inscriptions great progress has been made 
luring the last decades. Witness thereof are the “ Corpus 
tnscriptionum Indicarura,” and the periodical “ Epigraphia 
[ndica.” And it is the inscriptions to which we are not only 
ndebted for the surest dates of Indian literary history, 
settled up to now, but from which we also hope to get the 
greater number of solutions of the chronological problems 
itill unsolved at present. 
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The Aht of Writing and the Transmission of 
Indian Literature. 

The inscriptions are of such "real significance for us 
because the? also give us information on the question which 
is certainly not unimportant for Indian literary history, 
namely, the question regarding the age of the art of writing 
in India. As we shall soon see, the history of Indian literature 
does not hy any means begin with the written literature, and 
it is not actual writings, hut only orally transmitted texts 
which belong to the oldest periods of Indian literary history. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the question as to the time since 
when literary productions have been written down and thus 
transmitted, cannot by any means be an indifferent one for 
the history of the literature Now the oldest dateable Indian 
inscriptions which have been found up till now, are the above- 
mentioned ‘Edicts of King As'oka of the third century before 
Christ, t However, it would be quite wrong, if one were to 
form the conclusion—as Max Muller has done—that the use 
of writing in India does not date back to an earlier age. 
Palaeographic facts prove undeniably that writing cannot 
have been a new invention as late as the time of As'oka, hut 
must already have had a long history behind it. The oldest 
Indian script, from which the Nagari script, the best known 
in Europe, and all the numerous alphabets u>ed in Indian 
manuscripts arc derived, is called “ Brahma script, ” because it is 
supposed to have been invented, according to the Indian myth, 
by the Creator, the god Brahman himself. According to G. 
Biihler’s comprehensive researches," this script goes back to 
a Semitic origin, namely, to the oldest North Semitic characters, 
as they are found in Phipniuian inscriptions, and on the stone 


') " Itidiaohp PalneoRraphie " in the '* Grnndriss ” 1, 2, and " On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet,” 2nd mi., StiuMubuifr, IKSiS. 
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of Mesa about 890 B. C. Probably it was by merchants— 
perhaps already about 800 B. 0.—that writing was introduced 
into India, For a long time, probably, it must have been 
used entirely for commercial purposes, records, correspondence, 
calculations, and so on. When afterwards writing began to be 
used also for the minutes of embassies, proclamations, records 
and so on in the Royal Chanceries, the kings must also have 
employed learned grammarians, Brahmans, who adapted the 
foreign alphabet more and more to the needs of Indian 
phonetics, and out of the 22 Semitic characters, elaborated a 
complete alphabet of 44 letters, as the oldest inscriptions 
already show it. However, since when writing has also been 
used in India for the recording of literary productions is a 
much debated question, which is hard to answer. Certain 
proofs of the existence of manuscripts, or even only authentic 
reports on the writing-down of texts do not exist from olden 
times. In the whole of Vedic literature it has not, up till 
now, been possible to find any proof of the knowledge of 
writing In the Buddhist canon, which was probably com¬ 
pleted about 240 B. C., there is no mention of manuscripts, 
although in it there are numerous proofs of an acquaintance 
with the art of writing, and its extensive use at that time. 
Writing is there spoken of as a distinguished branch of learn¬ 
ing, it was expressly permitted to the Buddhist nuns to occupy 
themselves with the art of writing; we hear of monks, who 
through written praise of religious suicide, cause the death of 
others; it is said that a registered thief ” ( i.e. a thief whose 
name is written down in the King’s palace) may not be 
admitted into the order as a monk ; a game of letters 0 is 
mentioned; and it is said that parents should have their 
children instructed in writing and arithmetic. Yet in the 
sacred books of Buddhism there is not to he found the least 
indication of the fact that the books themselves were copied 


') This consists of the guessing of letters drawn in the air or on a playmate’s back. 
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nr read . This is all the more striking because in the sacred 
texts of Buddhism we are informed of all possible, even most 
insignificant, details in the lives of the monks. “ From morn¬ 
ing till evening we can follow the monks in their daily life, 
on their wanderings, during their rest, in their solitude, and 
in their intercourse with other monks or laymen ; we know the 
furniture of the rooms inhabited by them, their utensils, the 
contents of their store-rooms; but nowhere do we hear that 
they read or copied their sacred texts, nowhere that such 
things as writing materials or manuscripts w T ere owned by 
anybody in the monasteries. The memory of the brethren 
“rich in hearing”—what we now call well-read was at that 
time called rich in hearing—took the place of monastic 
libraries; and if, in a community, the knowledge of an 
indispensable text, for instance, the confession formula which 
had to be recited in the assembly of brethren at every full-moon 
or new-moon threatened to disappear, then they followed the 
instructions prescribed in an old Buddhist rule for the com¬ 
munity : “ From amongst those monks one monk shall without 
delay be sent off to the neighbouring community. To him 
shall be said : Go brother, and when you have memorized 
the confession formula, the full one or the abridged one, then 
return to us.” n Wherever the preservation of the teachings 
of the Master and of the sacred texts is spoken of, there is 
nowhere a mention of writing and readiug, but always only of 
hearing and memorizing. 

From such facts one would conclude that at the time, 
that is, in the fifth century B. C. the idea of the possibility 
of writing books had not as yet occurred at all. Such a 
conclusion, however, would be too hasty, for it is a strange 
phenomenon that in India, from the oldest times, up till the 
present day, the spoken word, and uot writing, has been the 
basis of the whole of the literary and scientific activity. 


l ) H. Oldtnbtrg , “Alls Inclicn uml Iran," Berlin, lSjft), j,j., 22. I' 
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Even to-day, when the Indiana have known the art of writing 
since centuries, when there are innumerable manuscripts, and 
when even a certain sanctity and reverence is accorded to these 
manuscripts, when the most important texts are accessible 
also in India in cheap printed editions, even to-day, the whole 
ot.the literary and scientific intercourse in India is based upon 
the spoken word. Not out of manuscripts or books doeB one 
learn the texts, but from the mouth of the teacher, to-day as 
thousands of years ago. The written text can at most be used 
as an aid to learning, as a support to the memory, but no 
authority is attributed to it. Authority is possessed, only by 
the spoken word of the teacher. If to-day all the manuscripts 
and prints were to be lost, that would by no means cause the 
disappearance of Indian literature from the face of the earth, 
for a great portion of it could be recalled out of the memory 
of the scholars and reciters. The works of the poets, too, were 
in India never intended for readers, but always for hearers. 
Even modern poets do not desire to be read, but their wish is 
that their poetry may become “ an adornment for the throats 
of the experts.” 0 

Therefore the fact, that in the older literary works there 
is no mention of manuscripts, is not absolutely a proof of the 
non-existence of the latter. Perhaps they are not mentioned 
only for the reason that the writing and reading of them was 
of no importance, all teaching and learning being done by word 
of mouth. Therefore it is yet possible that already in very 
ancient times also books-were copied and used the same as now, 
as aids to instruction. That is the opinion of some scholars.** 
Yet it seems to me worthy of notice that in the later litera¬ 
ture—in the later Puranas, in lluddhist Mahfty&na texts, and 


*) G. Buhler, “ Indimhe Palaeography" (GrundriM J, 2), pp. 3 f, 

') On theage of the art of writing in Indio, b. also Barth, 1UIB 41,1900,184 ff.-Oenvrea 
II, 817 ff. The arguments bronght forward by Sbyamaji KrithnanitmA, 0C VI, Leyden 
1883, pp. 305 ff. for the knowledge and use of writing, even at the Vedic period, are well 
worthy of notice. 
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in modern additions to the old epic—the copying of books and 
the presentation of the same is praised as a religious act, while 
in the whole of the older literature no trace of it is to be 
found. It is also significant that the old works on phonetics 
and grammar, even the “ Mahahhasya ” of Patanjali in the 
second century B.C., take no notice whatsoever of writing, 
that they always treat of spoken sounds and never of written 
characters, and that the whole grammatical terminology always- 
has only the spoken word, and never the written text in view. 
From all this it is after all probable, that in ancient times 
there were no written books in India. 

For this strange phenomenon, namely that the art of 
writing had been known for centuries, without having been 
used for literary purposes, there are several possible reasons. 
First of all there was probably a want of suitable writing 
material; but this would have been found, if there had been 
a strong need of it. Such a need however, was not only not 
present, but it was to the interest of the priests, who were the 
bearers of the oldest literature, that the sacred texts which 
they taught in their schools, should not be committed to 
writing. By this means they kept a very lucrative monopoly 
firmly in their hands. He who wished to learn something, had 
to come to them and reward them richly ; and they had it in 
their power to withhold their texts from those circles whom 
they wished to exclude from sacred knowledge. How 
important was the latter to them we are taught by the 
Brahmanical law-books, which repeatedly emphasize the law 
that the members of the lowest castes (the Sudras and the 
Carulalas) may not learn the sacred texts; for impure as a 
corpse, as a burial place, is the Sudra, therefore the Veda may 
not be recited in his vicinity. Iu the old law-book of Gautama 11 
it is said : “ If a Sadra heats the Veda, his ears shall be stopped 
with molten tin or lac, if he repeats the sacred texts, his 


') XU, 4-6. 
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tongue shall be cut out, if he stores them in his memory his 
body shall be struck in two.” Then how could they have 
written down their texts and thus exposed themselves to the 
danger that they might be read by the unauthorized ? More¬ 
over the transmission of the texts through the mouth of the 
teacher was an old-established method for their preservation,— 
why should they replace it by writing, this new-fashioned 
invention ? And the chief reason " for the fact that writing was 
for so long not used for literary purposes, is probably to be 
found in the fact that the Indians only became acquainted 
with the art of writing at a period when they had already 
SMvee -a-kmg-time poaseasad a rich literature that was only 
oraUy4wumn.itted. 

Certain it is, that the whole of the most ancient literature 
of the Indians, Brahmanical as well as Buddhist, arose without 
the art of writing, and continued to he transmitted without it 
for centuries.•’ Whoever wished to become acqminted with 
a text had to go to a teacher in order to hear it from him. 
Therefore we repeatedly read in the older literature, that a 
W’arrior or a Brahman, who wished to acquire a certain know¬ 
ledge, travels to a famous teacher, and undertakes unspeakable 
troubles and sacrifices in order to participate in the teaching, 
which cannot be attained in any other manner. Therefore 
to a teacher, as the bearer and preserver of the sacred 
knowledge, the highest veneration is due, according to 
ancient Indian law ;—as the spiritual father he is venerated, 
now as an equal, now as a superior, of the physical father, he 
is looked upon as an image of the god Brahman, and to him 
who serves the teacher faithfully and humbly. Brahman’s 
heaven is assured. Therefore also tlte introduction of the 
pupil to the teacher who is to teach him the sacred texts is 


') Compare especially T. W. Rhyn David*," Buddhist India," London, U#)8 pj, H8 f 
*) I-tsirijf (Trash Taiuikusu, pp. 182 f.) mentions that iu his time (7th century AIM 
the Vedas woe still only handed down orally. 
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one-of the most sacred ceremonies from which no Hindu 
could withdraw himself without risking to lose his caste. A 
book existed only when and only so long as there were 
teachers and pupils,-who taught and learned it. What we call 
various branches of literature, different theological and philo¬ 
sophical systems, different editions or recensions of a work, were 
in ancient Tndia in reality different schools, in which certain 
texts continued to be taught, heard and learned from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Only if we keep this in view can we under¬ 
stand the whole development of the oldest Indian literature. 

It also must be considered, that the method of handing- 
down was quite different in the ease of the religious texts 
from that of tin; secular. The religious texts were held 
sacved, a\ul accuracy in learning was in their case a strict 
requirement of religion. Word for word, with careful 
avoidance of every error in pronunciation, in accent, in the 
manner of recitation, the pupil had to repeat them after the 
teacher and impress them on his memory. There can be no 
doubt that this kind of oral- transmission gives a greater 
guarantee for the preservation of the original text than the 
copying and re-copying of manuscripts. Indeed, we have—as 
we shall see later—direct proofs that, for example, the songs 
of the Rgveda, as wo read them to-day in our printed editions, 
have remained almost unaltered, word for word, syllable for 
syllable, accent for accent, since the fifth century B.C. It 
was otherwise, no doubt, with secular works, especially with 
the epic poems. There the texts were certainly exposed to 
numerous disfigurements, there every teacher, every reciter, 
considered himself entitled to alter and to improve, to omit 
and to add, ad libitum —nud criticism here faces a difficult, 
often impossible, task when it desires to restore such texts to 
their oldest and most original form. Nevertheless oral trans¬ 
mission, where it is still possible to resort to it—and this is 
so in the case of the oldest Veda text with the help of the old 
phonetic manuals of instruction (Pr&tiS&khyas) and in other 
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"bases often with the help of commentaries—is the most valuable 
aid to the reconstruction of our texts. For the manuscripts, 
from which we obtain most of our texts, reach but seldom to 
a great age. The oldest writing-materials on which the 
Indians wrote are palm-leaves and strips of birch bark ; and 
it is significant of the conservative mind of the Indians that 
even to-day, in spite of their acquaintance with the muoh 
more convenient paper, and in spite of the general use of 
print, manuscripts are still written on palm leaves. Both 
materials are very fragile, and in the Indian climate quickly 
perishable. Thus it happens that the vast majority of 
manuscripts which we possess, and from which practically all 
our text editions are made, only date from the last few 
centuries. Manuscripts from the fourteenth century already 
are amongst the greatest rarities. Only a few manuscripts 
found in India proper date hack to the eleventh and twelfth 
century. 1 ’ However, the oldest Indian manuscripts were found 
in Nepal, Japan and Eastern Turkestan. The manuscripts 
found in Nepal date back as far as the tenth century, and in 
Japan manuscripts on palm leaves have been discovered 
which date from the first half of the sixth century. Since 
the year 1889 there have been finds of manuscripts in Kashgar 
and its environs which take us back to the fifth century, and 
M. A. Stein, in the year 1900, dug up out of the sand in the 
desert of Taklamakan near Khotan, five hundred small 
tablets of wood covered with writing, which reach back to the 
fourth century and are perhaps older still. Also by means 
of the Prussian Turfan Expedition and the more recent 
discoveries of M. A. Stein, fragments of manuscripts from 
the earliest centuries after Christ have been brought to light.* 1 


») Kielhorn ducororod the oldfiBt inunuaciipW of Wot,torn India, of ibe Hth century. 
[Be port on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Horn buy Presidency during the year 1880-81 
Bombay, 1881.) 

») See ifiders, “Ueber die literarUchon Fuude ron Ostturkostun,” SBA, lfcU, pp 80 B. 
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Wj>pd as a writing material is already mentioned in the 
Buddhist writings, and the use of it must be very old. The 
ase of palm leaves also can be traced back to the first century 
after Christ. Rarely in India were cotton stuff, leather, 
metal and stones used as writing materials. The Buddhists 
mention here and there the writing, not only of documents, 
but also of verses and maxims, on gold plates. A gold plate 
with a votive inscription has also been preserved to us. 
Records and even small manuscripts, on silver plates, have 
often been found in India. Very frequently, however, copper 
plates were used for the writing of documents, especially 
deeds of gift, and such have been preserved in great numbers. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-Tsang reports that the King 
Kanifka had the sacred writings of the Buddhists engraved 
on copper tablets. Whether this is based on truth, we do 
not know, but it certainly is credible, for even literary 
works also have been found on copper tablets, f It would 
hardly be credible that in India literary works were also 
hewn into stone, if, a few years ago, inscriptions on 
stone slabs had not been found in Ajmere, which contained 
entire dramatic writings, albeit, dramas of a king and his 
court poet. 

The great majority, however, of the Indian manuscripts 
on which our texts rest, are written on paper. But paper was 
fio s t. in troduce d into India only by the Mohammedans, and 
/the olde&t ^per manuscript is supposed to have been written 
in the year 1223-4 after Christ. 

In spite of the above-mentioned predilection of the 
Indians for oral teaching and learning, yet already many 
centuries ago they began to collect manuscripts, and to pre¬ 
serve them in libraries. Such libraries—“treasure-houses of 
the Goddess of Speech “ (sarasvatibhapd&gara) as theTlndiana 
ca.ll them—existed and even now exist in numbers in monas¬ 
teries and temples, in the palaces of princes, and even in the 
private houses of the wealthy. It is reported of the poet 
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Bsna (about 620 after Christ) that he kept his own reader, so 
he must have possessed a considerable private library. In 
the eleventh century King Bhoja of Dhar had a famous 
library. In the course of centuries these libraries became 
exceedingly well stocked. Thus Biihler found in two Jain 
libraries in Khambav over 30,000 manuscripts, and in the 
Palace library of Tan j ore in Southern India over 12,000 
manuscripts. The systematic investigation of these Indian 
libraries, and the thorough search for manuscripts, extending 
over the whole of India, began in the year 1808, though Cole- 
brooke and other Englishmen had, already before that, brought 
fairly large collections of manuscripts to Europe. However, 
in the year 1868 Whitley Stokes, well-known as a Keltic 
scholar and at that time Secretary of the Indian Council at 
Simla, started a complete cataloguing of all Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts, and since then the Indian Government has for years, 
in the Indian annual budget granted a large sum (24,000 
Rupees) for the purpose of the “ Search of Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts.’’ Thus it is through the munificence of the Anglo- 
Indian Government and through the untiring industry of 
English, German and Indian scholars, that we now possess, to 
a considerable degree, a survey of the whole, enormous mass 
of Indian literature, so far as it is accessible in manuscripts. 


Indian Languages, in their Relation to Literature. 1 ’ 

The whole of this vast literature which has thus been 
handed down to us, is for the most part composed in Sanskrit. 
Yet the terms “ Indian literature ” and “ Sanskrit literature ” 
are by no means identical. The history of Indian literature 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word is the history of 


k) See R. O. Bhumla-iar, JBBAS 10, 245 JT ; IT, 1 ff , ami G Grtersun, BSOS I, 3, Ji>30 

pp. 51 ff. 
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a literature which not only stretches across great periods of 
time and an enormous area, but also one which is composed 
in many languages. Those languages of India which belong 
to the Indo-European family of languages, have passed 
through three great phases of development, partly consecutive* 
in time, but partly also parallel. 

These are: 

I. Ancient Indian, 

II. The Middle Indian languages and dialects, 

III. The Modern Indian languages and dialects. 

I. Ancient Indian. 

The language of tho oldest Indian literary monuments, 
of the songs, prayers and magic formulas of the Vedas, is 
sometimes called “ Ancient Indian ” in the narrower sense, 
sometimes also “ Vedic ” (inappropriately also “Vedic 
Sanskrit"). “ Ancient High Indian ’’ ” is perhaps the best 
name for this language, which, while based on a spoken 
dialect, is yet no longer an actual popular language, but a 
literary language transmitted in the circle of priestly singers 
from generation to generation, and intentionally preserved in 
its archaic form. The dialect on which the Ancient High 
Indian is based, the dialect as it was spoken by the Aryan im¬ 
migrants in the North-west of India, was closely related to the 
Ancient Persian and AygaJU©, and not very far removed from 
the primitive Indo-Iranian language. 2 ' Indeed, the difference 
between the language of the Vedas and this primitive Indo- 
Iranian language seems to be less, perhaps, than that between 
the Indian languages Sanskrit and Pali. The Vedic language 


’) It ig called thus by RhjiK David*, “ BmMbwt India,” p. 153. 

’) This i« tl>e common original language to be inferred from a comparison of the 
liuiRoage of the Veda with the Old Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions and the language of 
the Areata, 

ft 
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hardly differs at all from Sanskrit in its phonetic^ but only 
through a much greater antiquity, and especially through a 
greater wealth of grammatical forms. Thus for instance, 
Ancient High Indian has a subjunctive which is missing in 
Sanskrit; it has a dozen different infinitive-endings, of which 
but one single one remains in Sanskrit. The aorists, very 
largely represented in the Vedic language, disappear in the 
Sanskrit more and more. Also the case and personal endings 
are still much more perfect in the oldest language than in 
the later Sanskrit. # 

A later phase of Ancient High Indian appears already 
in the hymns of the tenth book of the Rgveda and in some 
parts of the Atharvaveda, and the collections of the Yajur- 
veda. On the other hand, the language of the Vedic prose 
writings, of the Br&hmaij.as, Ara^yakas and Upanisads, has 
preserved only a few relics of Ancient High Indian, on the 
whole the language of these works is already what is called 
“Sanskrit,’ while the language of the Sutras belonging to the 
Ved&ngas only in quite exceptional cases shows Vedic forms, 
but is essentially pure Sanskrit. Only the numerous Mantras, 
taken from the ancient Vedic hymns, i.e. verses, prayers, 
spells, and magic formulas, which we find quoted in the Vedic 
prose writings and the Sutras, belong, as regards their language, 
to Ancient High Indian. 

The Sanskrit of this most ancient prose-literature—of the 
Br&hmapas, Araoyakas, Upanisads and of the SQtras—differs 
little from the Sanskrit which is taught in the celebrated 
grammar of Panini (probably about fifth century B. C.). 
The best designation is perhaps ‘Ancient Sanskrit.” It is the 
language which wasspokenin Panini’s time, and probably earlier 
too, by the educated, principally by the priests and scholars. It 
is the Saaskrit of which Pa tanj ali, u grammarian ofjbe second 
century B. C,, still says that in order to learn it correotly one 
mdltllOT^ttTrom the “ $i$tas,” that is, from the learned Brah¬ 
mans who were well versed in literature. But that the sphere 
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of people speaking Sanskrit extended much further—to all 
“ educated people ”—we learn from the same Patafijali, who 
tells us an anecdote, in which a grammarian converses in 
Sanskrit with a charioteer and the two have a discussion on 
etymologies. When in Indian dramas, the languages are so 
distributed that the king, the Brahmans, and nobles speak 
Sanskrit, while the women and all the common people use the 
vulgar tongues, only with the noteworthy exception that a few 
educated women (nuns and courtesans) occasionally speak 
Sanskrit, whereas uneducated Brahmans are introduced speak¬ 
ing popular dialects, then most probably the use of the 
languages in real life is reflected therein—and not only of the 
period after Christ, when these dramas were composed, but also 
of much earlier centuries. Sanskrit was certainly not a 
popular language, but the language spoken in wide circles 
of educated people, and understood in still wider circles. For, 
as in the drama dialogues occur between Sanskrit-speaking 
and Prakrit-speaking persons, so too in real life Sanskrit must 
have been understood by those who did not speak it them- 
selves. 1 ' Also the bards, who recited the popular epics in the 
palaces of kings and in the houses of the rich and nobles, 
must have been understood. The language of the epics is 


') The linguistic condition* of ancient Jndia, of which the dramas give such a good 
idea, have altered very little up to the present day. It still happens that in a rich house 
with a largo staff of servants who come from different districts, a dozen different language* 
and dialects ore Bpokeu aud generally understood. (?. A, Grierton describes a case known 
to himself, where in one house in Bengal, no lesa than thirteen languages and diais£tA. HI$ 

spoken._The master of the honse speaks to European* in the refined Bengali language. 

while in ordiuary life he uses the Bengali of every-day intercourse, which differs widely 
from the literary language. His wife comes from a place at » distance of one 
hundred miles, and speaks the peculiar women’s dialect of that district. Uis secondary 
wfe, whoso ordinary colloquial language i* the Urdu of Lucknow, lapses into a jargon 
whou she is angry. The manager of his business *j>eaks DhtSu, while among the servants 
some speak Uriya, others Bhojpurl, AvriidhI, Uuithill, Ahtrl, snd Chajgaiya. They all 
understand etch other perfectly, although each one speaks his own dialect. It very 
inrely happen* that one of them uses the dmlect of the person win m he ia addressing. 

Utul. Ant., 80, 1001 , p. 5 Aft) 
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likewise Sanskrit. We call it “Epic Sanskrit,” and it differs 
but little from the “ Classical Sanskrit,” partly in that it has 
preserved some archaisms, but more in that it keeps less 
strictly to the rules of grammar and approaches more nearly to 
the language of the people, so that one may call it a more 
popular form of Sanskrit. But there would never have been 
popular epics written in Sanskrit, 1 ' if Sanskrit had not once 
been a language that was widely understood—similarly as 
to-day in Germany Modern High German is universally under¬ 
stood, although it differs essentially from all spoken dialects. 

That Sanskrit is a “ high language ” or “ class language ” 
or “literary language”—whatever we may call it in contrast 
to the actual language of the people—the Indians themselves 
express through the name “ Sanskrit.” For Sanskrit— 
Samskrta, as much as “made ready, ordered, prepared, 
perfect, pure, sacred ”—signifies the noble or sacred language, 
in contradistinction to “ Prakrit ”—prakrta, as much as 
“ original, natural, ordinary, common'’—which signifies the 
“common language of the people. - ’ 

Yet Sanskrit should never be spoken of as a “ dead ’’ lan¬ 
guage, rather as a “ fettered” language, inasmuch as its natural 
development was checked, in that, through the rules of the 
grammarians, it was arrested at a certain stage. Fur through 
the Grammar of Pan ini, in about the fifth eentury B. C , a 
fixed standard was created, which remained a criterion for 
the Sanskrit language for all future times. What we call 
“Classical Sanskrit ” means Papini’s Sanskrit, that is, the 
Sanskrit which according to the rules of Panini's Grammar, is 
alone correct.-’ In the “ fetters ” of this Grammar, however, the 


') It has been suggested that the popular epic-, wciv oiignmllv 
and were later translated into Sunaknt. TW 1, 

from facta, aa 11. Jacob, (ZOSIO., 4<h. 407 n ) has a) u >wu, 

“) Only this literary language ns <lcu‘rmine<l In |], t . |,,dmt, 
Sanskrit by the Indiana. If, as it is often done, p, o],!c a k of ■ 
term 1 Sanskiit ” is extended tv Ancient Indian 


(oinjaiaed in dmWl 
r, lucks nil rvnk tier 

itriitninntiuoa ■„ , ..iltm 

^tdn ‘ lbe 
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language still continued to live. The great mass of poetic and 
scientific literature, throughout a thousand years, was produced 
in this language, the “ Classical Sanskrit.” Moreover Sanskrit 
is not a “ dead ” language even to-day./' There are still at the 
present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in India, and 
topics of the day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also 
the MahftbhSrata is still to-day read aloud publicly, which 
pre supposes at least a partial understanding. I have myself 
observed with pleasure and surprise, that scenes from such 
ornate Sanskrit dramas as Mudramk^asa and Uttarar&ma- 
carita, performed on a primitive stage at Santiniketan, were 
understood and greatly appreciated by a large audience of 
students, both men and women. To this very day poetry is 
still composed and works are still written in Sanskrit, and it 
is the language in which Indian scholars even now converse 
upon scientific questions. Sanskrit at the least plays the 
same purlin India still as Latin in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
or as Hebrew with the Jews. 5 ' 


1 I Thete ure cpigr»phn.ai grounds *• r usrniniog that St.n:kr:t u, u modification of » 
Northern Indian dialect, winch wan deve Uj c d I'V schools of gramnuar, and which in histori¬ 
cal lmica spread slowly throughout India thr educated classes , see jBnAtrr, Ep. Ind.. 

I, |>, f>. Sanskrit in called a Mured language (hrillimi lie) in the MukAbharat* 1. 78, 13. 
IUI‘1 it probably always «a> liu language of a certain class of society. Cf. Wi ruiitch. 
Holier deu sprnchlithon Charakter dec Pah (Of XIV, Paris, ltMi), pp. 14 If.; T ftoma* 
JIIAS., 11X4, 747 f ; W Pel .'><«, JAOS. itt IdlS, 411 If , T ilttkeleom, JAOS 33 

I I . '13, 145 ff About the wide uw nf Sanskrit us the India of to-day Fan! Ocasaea 
(" Eriiuierur.gcn an lodieu," Kiel, 1!*M, pj>. 2f) sain “ Not only the professional 
scholars, us especially the Maine Sanskrit Professor* of the Indian Universities, apeak 
Sanskrit with grant elegance, not only their hearers are able to handle it as well 
'** out students of < hmaical philology tan handle Latin, but the numerous private 
scholars, saints, u see ties, and wen wider circle* can speak ucd write Sanskrit with 
facility I have repeatedly conversed in it for hours with the Maharaja of hen arts 
manufacturer*, industrials, merchants, partly #[>cak it nr understand what u spoken '■ in 
every little village uiy lit*t uixpuiy *m for uu« who speaks Sanskrit, whereupon imme¬ 
diately one or another came foiward, who u*ua!ly became tny guide, indeed often my 
fitcnd." IVhen he gave lectures in English, he was often invited to repeat in Sanskrit 
nl at he had said, “ After tin* had been done, a discussion followed in which some spoke 
1-ug lull, oilier* Sanskrit, jet vtlieis Hindi, which therefore was also under stood, to a 
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hag therefore been called “Gaths dialect.” But this terra is 
not quite appropriate, as the same dialect is found also in 
prose portions, and even whole prose works are written in it. 
It is an old Indian dialect, which through the insertion of 
Sanskrit terminations and other Sanskritisms in a rather crude 
manner, tries to approach the Sanskrit, wherefore Senart 
suggested for it the designation “ mixed Sanskrit.” 0 

3. Like the Buddhists, the Jains too did not use Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings, but Middle Indian dialects, indeed 
two different Prakrits : 21 

(») The Jaina Prakrit (also called Ardhamagadhl 
or Area), the language of the older works of the Jaina 
Oanon. 

( b) The Jaina-Mahara?trl, the language in which the 
commentaries to the Jaina Canon and the non-religious poeti¬ 
cal works of the Jainas are written. 0 This dialect is closely 
related to that Prakrit, which has been used most frequently 
as a literary language for secular writing, namely — 

4. The MahariL?trI, the language of Maharastra, the land 
of the Marathas. This is universally considered the best Prakrit, 
and when the Indians sp.*ak simply of Prakrit then they mean 
Maliarastrl. It was used principally for lyric poetry, especially 
also for the lyric parts in the dramas. However, there are 
also epic poems in M&harastri. Other important Prakrit 
dialects which are used in the drama are: 

5. The ^aurasenf, which in the prose of the dramas is 
chiefly spoken by high-born women. Its foundation is the 
dialect of Sflrasena, the capital of which is Mathura. 


*) See S. Lefmann '/. UM(i. 212 ff. nml K. 5. u,i,l, I ml. Anl , 21, IMI2, 243 ff. 
a ) The Hindns do noi designate popular languagea generally lit the teiin 11 Prakrit" 
int only those popular languages, which are used in literature. Kor the whole of thi* 
•hapter see B. Piichel, “ GrsminaUk der Prtkiit-Sprachen ” (in (irumlriM 1, 8 Kinleilung) 
wd H. Jacobi in A Bay. AXXIX, 4, 191H, pp. K1 • ff. 

*) See H. Jacobi, Ueber dH* Prakrit in der Ki?.Ahlun|r#.litteratar der Jain**, in RSO, 
I, 1909, pp. 281 ff. 
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6. Persons of the lo wer classes spe al^M&gadhl m the 1 " 
iramas, tjje^dialset of Magadha, and 

7. ^P-afa& eLiis spoken in the drama by the members of 
:he lowest grades of Itoejety. The word probably originally 
lesignated the dialecTof a branch of the Pis&cas, although the 
[ndians declared it to be the language of the demons called 
Pis'acas. A famous book of narrative literature, Gug&dhya’s 
Brhatkatha was also composed in this Paisacl dialect. 

8. Lastly the Apabhramsa jjrhlch is used i n popular 
poetry, in Jaina romances and occasionally in the drama, stands 
midway between the Prakrit and the modern Indian verna¬ 
culars : for “Apabhramsa” is a general term for literary idioms 
which, though based on the Prakrit, are more elosely adapted 
to certain popular dialects,'* 


111. The Modern Indian Languages and Dialects.*’ 

By about the year 1000 A.D. the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars had developed out of the Middle Indian dialects, 
and from the 12th century onwards these languages can show 
literatures of their own, which are partly independent and 
partly dependent on the Sanskrit literature. The most im¬ 
portant of these vernaculars is Hindi, the language of the 
ancient Madhiy adesa or midland, i e. of the greater portion of 
the Gangetic D5Sb and of the adjacent plain to the Himalaya 
in the North, to the valley of the Nerbudda in the South, 
beyond Delhi in the West and nearly as far as C&wnpore in 
the East. Of the numerous Hindi dialects, Kanauji and 


*) On the Apabbmrpaaa S, H. Jacobi in A Bay A XXIX, +, 1818, pp. 53 « ff. ; XXXI, 2, 
pp, xyiii ff., 1 ff. ami in Fwtaohrift fflr Wackernagel, pp 124 ff. Jacobi of opinion, 
kbat the Ap&bhrmpk was fim need by the poeta of the Abtni'a* and Ourjaraa. 


k 


') I follow the excellent survey of the Indo-Aryan Vernacular* given by Sir Qeorge 
ter * on ®SCS 1,1818, pp. 47 B. Compare aJao B. 3, Rapmm, Cambridge History I, 


*7 
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Ron delI. a nd especially Braj Bhakha (the language of the 
district of Mathura), have produped literature worthy of the 
name. HindOstanx or Urdu, a dialect with a strong admix¬ 
ture of Perso-Arabic elements, 0 is a form of the Hindi langu¬ 
age. It originated in the twelfth century in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, then the centre of the Mohammedan rule, in the 
camps (urdu) of the soldiers, hence also called “ Urdu,” i.e. 
“camp language.” In the 16th century it also began to pro¬ 
duce literature. Now-a-days it is the lingua franca of the 
whole of Northern India. High Hind! is a return to the 
vernacular of the Upper Doab, which is not as yet influenced 
by Persian. The following languages, belonging to the adja¬ 
cent regions, are closely related to the language of the midland : 
Panjabi in the North-West, Rajasthani and Gujarati in 
the West, Eastern Paharl or Naipall (the language of 
Nepal), Central Paharl and Western Paharl in the Hast. 
Rajasthani and Gujarati are closely related. Mar war I, a 
dialect of Rajasthani, can scarcely he distinguished from Guja¬ 
rati. Eastern Hindi, the language in which Tulsi Diis wrote, 
is more closely related to the “ Outer ” languages. Among the 
latter are: Lahnda (the language of Western Panjab) and 
Sindhl in the North-West, Marathi in the South, Bih&ri, 
Oriya, Bengalland Assamese in the. East Maithili is a 
dialect of Biharl. Since the beginning of the 1.9th centurv 
literary Bengali has diverged considerably from the verna¬ 
cular by reason of the absorption of so many Sanskrit words. 
The High Hindi of Benares shows a similar tendency. Now- 
a-days, however, good authors, both in Bengali and in Hindi 
are aiming at keeping their language free from borrowed 
Sanskrit words. 

The “ Dardic ” or modern Pisaca languages, among which 
Kfismlrl (the language of Kashmir) possesses a considerable 
literature, form a separate group. 


‘) Tt i* also written in Persian-Arnbic character*, 
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Finally, Singhalese, the language of Ceylon, is an Indo- 
Germanio dialect descended from the Middle Indian. Through 
the introduction of Buddhism and the Buddhistic literature 
into Ceylon, an early literary activity began here, which was 
at first limited to the elucidation of the religious texts. In 
the later centuries we find, in addition, a secular literature in¬ 
fluenced by Sanskrit poetry. n 

All the Indian languages mentioned up to now belong to 
the Indo-Germanic group of languages. Besides these there 
are in India a number of non-Indo-Germanic languages, namely 
the Munda languages (scattered dialects in the Mahadeo 
Hills of the Central Provinces, in the Santal Parganas and 
Chota Nagpur), the Tibeto-Burmese languages (on the North¬ 
ern and North-Pastern borders of India proper) and above all 
the Dravidian la ng uages of Southern India. The latter must at 
one time have been common in the North as well, s> for the Indo- 
Aryan languages show strong Dravidian influence. 3 ’ The most 
important Dravidian languages are Malayalam (on the coast 
of Malabar), Kai^arese, Telugu and TamiL Although 
these languages are not Indo-Germanic, numerous Sanskritisms 
have penetrated into them : moreover, the not unimportant 
literature of these languages is greatly dependent on the 
Sanskrit literature. 

In this book we shall have to limit ourselves mainly to 
the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature. At most it will only 
he possible to touch on modern Indian literature in an 
Appendix. 


) See Wilhelm Qeigcr, Literatur uml Spraehe fler Ringhalesen, in 
' ) Sporadic Dravidian dialects are found also in the tiangea valley 
chistnn (Brahul). 

*) See (Jnerson, BSOS., 1, 3, 1320, pj> 71 f 
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SECTION I. 


THE VEDA OR THE VEDIC LITERATURE. 

What is the Veda ? 

As the oldest Indian, and, at the same time, the oldest 
Indo-European literary monument, a prominent place in the 
history of world literature is due to the Veda. This is the 
case too when we remember that throughout at least 3,000 
years millions of Hindus have looked on the word of the Veda 
as the word of God, and that the Veda has given them their 
standard of thought and feeling. As the Veda, because of its 
antiquity, stands at the head of Indian literature, no one who 
has not gained an insight into the Vedie literature can under¬ 
stand the spiritual life and the culture of the Indians. Also 
Buddhism, whose birth-place is India, will remain for ever 
incomprehensible to him who does not know the Veda. For 
the teaching of Buddha is in the same relation to the Veda, 
as the New Testament.is to the Old Testament. No one call 
understand the new belief without having become acquainted 
with the old one taught by the Veda. 

What then, is the Veda ? 

The word “ Veda 15 means “ knowledge,” then “ the 
knowledge par excellence,” i.e. “the sacred, the religious 
knowledge.” It does not mean one single literary work, as 
for instance the word “ Koran,” nor a complete collection of a 
certain number of books, compiled at some particular time, as 
the word “ Bible ” (the “ book par excellence or as the 
word “Tipitaka,” the “Bible” of the Buddhists, but a wh#te 
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great literature, which arose in the course of many 
centuries, and through centuries has been handed down from 
generation to generation by verbal transmission, till finally it 
was declared by a younger generation—but even then at some 
prehistoric period—to be “ sacred knowledge,” “ divine revela¬ 
tion,” as much on account of its great age, as on account of 
its contents. It is here not a matter of a “ Canon ” which 
might have been fixed at some council;.the belief in the 
** sacredness ” of this literature arose, as it were, spontaneously, 
and was seldom seriously disputed. 

However, what is now called “ Yeda ” or “ Vedic litera¬ 
ture ” consists of three different classes of literary works fattd 
to“each of these three classes belongs a greater or a smaller 
number of separate works, of which some have been preserved, 
but also many lost. 

I. Samhitas, i.e. “Collections,” namely collections of j 
hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, sacrificial formulas 
and litanies. 

II. Br&hmanas, voluminous prose texts, which contain v 
theological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and the 7 
practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies. 

III. Aranyakas (“forest texts”) and Upani$ads 
(“ secret doctrines ”) which are partly included in the Br&hmapaa 
themselves, or attached to them, but partly are also reckoned 
as independent works. They contain the meditations of forest- 
hermits and ascetics on God, the world, and mankind, and 
there is contained in them a good deal of the oldest Indian 
philosophy. 

(/There must onoe have existed a fairly large number of 
Samhit&s, which originated in different schools of priests and 
singers, and which continued to be handed down in the same. 
However, many o! these “collections” were nothing but 
slightly diverging recensions—SakhSs, “branches,” as the 
Indians say—of one andf lie same Saiphita. Four Sarphites, 
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however, are in existence, which differ clearly from each other, 
and whioh have been preserved in one or more reeensioDB. 
These are:— 

1 . The Rgvedn-Samhita, the collection of the Rgveda. 
“ Rgveda ” is “ the Veda or the knowledge of the songs of 
praise ” (rc, plur. rcas). 

2. The Atharvaveda-Samhita, the collection of the 
Atharva-veda, i.e. “of the knowledge of the magic formulas” 
(atharvan). 

3. TheSamaveda-Samhits, the collection of the 8ftma- 
veda, i.e. “of thp knowledge of the melodies” (sftman). 

4. The Yajurveda-Samhita, the collection of the 
Yajurveda, i.e. “ of the knowledge of the sacrificial formulas ” 
(yajus, plur. yajumsi) of which there are two rather strongly 
diverging texts, namely :— 

(а) The Samhitaof the Black Yajurveda, which has been 
preserved in several recensions, of which the most important 
aretheTaittirlya-Samhita and the Maitrayani-Samhits ; 
and 

(б) the Sainhita of the White Yajur-veda, which has 
been preserved in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

\On account of these four different Samhit&s the Indians 
distinguish between four ditferent Vedas—and therefore one 
often speaks of the “Vedas” in the plural—namely, Rgveda, 
Atharvaveda, Samaveda, and (Black and White) Yajur¬ 
veda. Every work that belongs to the class of the Brahmapas, 
of the Arapyakas, or of the Upani^ads, is joined to one of the 
enumerated Samhitas, and “belongs,” as we say, to one of the 
four Vedas. There are, therefore, not only Sainhit&s, but also 
Brahmanas, Arapyakas and Upanisads of the Rgveda, as 
well as of the Atharvaveda, of the Sarnaveda, and of the 
Yajurveda. Thus, for example, the A itareya- Br&h maqa 
belongs to the Rgveda, the Satapatha-Br&hmapa to the 
White Yajurveda, and the Chandogva-UpanW to the 
8 &maveda, and so on 
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Every work which belongs to one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, and to one of the four Vedas, must be 
designated as “ Vedic,” and the whole Vedic literature is thus 
presented to us as a long succession of works of religious 
content—collections of songs, prayer-books, theological and 
theosophical treatises —which belong to different successive 
periods of time, but which represent a unity, in so far as they 
all together form the foundation for the Brahmanical religious 
system, and have the same significance for Brahmanism 
as the Old Testament has for Judaism or the New Testament 
for Christianity. As Jews and Christians look on their 
“ Holy Scripture,” so the Brahmanie Indians look on their 
Veda, in its whole extent, as divine revelation. But it is 
significant that to the expression “Holy Scripture” there 
corresponds in the case of the Indians the expression “Sruti,” 
“ hearing,” because the revealed texts were not written and 
read, but only Rpoken and heard. The whole history of 
Indian philosophy bears witness that not only the ancient 
hymns of the Rgveda were looked upon as “ breathed out ” 
by the God Brahman, and only “ visioned ” by the ancient 
seers, but that also every word in the Upanisads, the latest 
productions of the Vedic literature, was looked upon as 
indisputable wisdom emanating from the God Brahman 
himself. However much the different systems of Indian 
philosophy may vary, yet they are nearly all agreed in 
considering the Veda as revealed, and in appealing to the 
Veda, especially the Upanisads—although great freedom 
and arbitrariness prevail in regard to the explanation of these 
texts, and every philosopher gleans from them just what 
he wishes to. Most significant it is, that even the Buddhists, 
who deny the authority of the Veda, yet concede that it was 
originally given or “created” by God Brahman: only, they 
add, it has been falsified by the Brahmans, and therefore 
contains so many errors. 

The expression “Veda ” is justified only for this literature 
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which is regarded as revealed. However, there is another 
class of works, which has the closest connection with the 
Vedic literature, but yet cannot be said to belong to the 
Veda. These are the so-called Kalpasutras (sometimes also 
called briefly “ Sutras ”) or manuals on ritual, whioh are 
composed in a peculiar, aphoristic prose style. These 
include: 

1. The Srautasutras, which contain the rules for the 
performance of the great sacrifices, which often lasted many 
days, at which many sacred tires had to burn and a great 
number of priests had to be employed. 

2. The Grhvasutras, which contain directions for the 
simple ceremonies and sacrificial acts of daily life (at birth, 
marriage, death, and so on). 

3. The Dharmasiltras, books of instruction on spiritual 
and secular law—the oldest law-books of the Indians. 

Like Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, these works, 
too, are connected with one of the four Vedas ; and there 
are Srauta, Grhya, and Dharmasutras which belong to the 
Rgveda, others which belong to the Samaveda, to the 
Yajurveda, or the Atharvaveda As a matter of fact, they 
originated in certain Vedic schools which set themselves the 
task of the studv of a certain Veda. Yet all these books of 
instruction are regarded as hutnan work, and no longer as 
divine revelation ; they do not belong to the Veda, but to 
the “ Vedaugas,” the “ limbs,” i.e. “the auxiliary sciences 
of the Veda.” 

These Ved&iigas include, besides the works on ritual, also 
a number of works on phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. We shall have to speak of these too at the 
end of the section. 

After this general survey of the Vedic literature and the 
literature connected with it, w r e turn to the discussion of 
the most important works belonging to the Veda, above all, 
of the Samhitas. 
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Tiie Rgveda-Samrita. 

Indisputably the oldest and most important of all the 
works of Vedic literature, is the Rgveda-Samhita, usually 
called simply the “ Rgveda.” Of the dilVerent recensions of 
this Samhita, which once existed, only a single one has come 
down to us. In the text handed down to us, this ’> consisted 
of a collection of 1,023 hymns (Suktas), which are divided 
into ten books (Maintains, “ circles ”).' J 

That this collection of hymns is the oldest, or at least 
contains the oldest Indian literature which we possess, is 
proved indisputably by the language ol the hymns. 1 ' But 
the language proves also thit the collection is not a single 
w'ork, but consists of older and later elements. As in the 
Hebrew Book ol Psalms, so here also, songs which had 
been composed at widely '-epirated periods of time, were 
united at some time in a collection, and ascribed to famous 
personages of prehistoric times, preferably to the earliest 
ancestors ot those families in w inch the songs in question 
were handed down Tiie mijority of the oldest hymns 
are to he found 11 B >oks [I to Vtl, which ar- usutlly 
called the “Family Books,’’ beeuise each is Lscrihed by 
tradition to a pattieul.tr tamily of singers. The names 
ot the singers oi (N’o <\ “seers, prophets”) who, as 
the Indians say, wsioned these hymns, are mentioned, 
partly in the Biahman is, parth in separate lists of authors 
(Anukramanls) connect'd with the Yedunga literature. They 
are: Grtsamada, Vistamitra. Vmuidota, Atri, llharadvfvja 


*) It Hi tltt' m't an on ol \ u U* k tti uo*! * of thv l4*xt 

bot©, pp 20f 

3 ) Ups it log this tlioi t »« rtUo m p l* t«.«■ Jv t Klouuil (hrtMott, w liu It takes into const iteration 
mly the aizo, nantelv into lit ,\^akss oi eighths uth d whsth w dnivkwi mto 
kdtjjAja* or " reading* ’ which in tluir turn an agu n duui*d mio smaller vargu* or 
section*/’ usually of tue verses oath 

s ) Bee J. WtttWmnapW, * AUiucU*oh« Onrwtua.uk ** pp cut fl oti the language of 
be 

§ 
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and Vasi§tha. Those and their descendants were regarded by 
the Indians as Rsis or “ seers ”—wo should say “ authors ”—of 
the hymns of Mandalas il to VII. Book VIII oontains 
hymns, which are ascribed to the singer race of the Kaijvas 
and that of the Ahgiras. But the Anukramagts give us also 
the names of the Rsis or “ authors ” of every single hymn 
of the remaining books (I, IX, X), and it is noteworthy that 
there are also women’s names to be found amongst them. 
Unfortunately all these lists of names have practically no 
value at all, and in reality the authors of the Vedic hymns 
are quite unknown to us.^r For, as it has long since been 
proved, 1 ' the tradition which mentions Grtsamada, Yisvamitra, 
and so on, and certain of their descendants, as the Rsis of the 
hvmns, disagrees with the statements of the hymns them- 
selves. In the latter, only descendants of those ancient R§is 
are mentioned as authors of the hymns ; the ll§is, however, 
Grtsamada, Yisvamitra. Vasistha, and whatever they may 
all be called—their names are well-known in the whole of 
Indian literature as the heroes of countless myths and legends 
—are already in the hymns of the Rgveda the seers of a 
long-past prehistoric time, and are only called the fathers 
Df the singer families in which the songs were handed down. 
Book IX gains a character of unity through the fact that 
it contains exclusively hymns which glorify the drink of 
Soma, and are dedicated to the god Soma. Soma is the name 
jf a plant, out of which an intoxicating juice was pressed, 
ivhich already in the Imlo-Iranian time was regarded as a 
Irink pleasing to the gods, and therefore plays a prominent 
part at the sacrifices of the Indians as vveli as of the ancient 
Iranians, who called it Ha6ma. in ancient Indian mythology, 
lowever, the Soma drink is identified with the drink of 
jrnraortality of the gods, and the seat of this divine drink is 


i) OLdenbct g, “ L’eber «liv Utah vrfiuwer ilna Rgveda " in ZD MG, Vo). 42, p ( >, 199 ff. 
lready provionelj A. Ludvig, “ Dvr Rgveda, " Vot. ITT, pp. xiii and 100 B 
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the moon, the golden-gleaming “drop” 1 ' in the sky. 
Therefore in Book IX of the Rgveda-Samhita Soma is 
celebrated not only as the sacrificial drink dear to the gods, 
but also as the moon, the king of the sky. As the Soma-cult 
extends back into the Indo-Iranian period, we can also 
assume a fairly high age for the songs of Book IX, 
which arc very closely connected with Soma sacrifice. The 
latest parts of our collection of hymns, however, are to be 
found in Books I to X, which are composed of very diversified 
elements. 4 * Yet that, does not mean that tlmre are not some 
very old hymns which ha\e been preserved in these books, 
while, on the other hand, some later hymns are also scattered 
in the “ Family Books.” Altogether, the question, as to 
which hymns are “ earlier ” and which “ later " is not easy 
to decide: Tor the language on which this decision chiefly 
rests, mot only varies according to the age of the hymns, hut 
also according to their origin and purpose, according to 
whether they arose more iu connection with the priestly cult 
or with the popular religion. 

An incantation, for example, can differ by its language 
from a song in praise of Soma or Indra, but it need not on 
that account be later." 

The so-called K hi las. which are found in a few manu¬ 
scripts, represent, on the whole, a later stratum of Rgvedic 
lymn poetry. The word Khila means ‘"supplement,” and 
his name in itself indicates that they are texts which 


') Sanskrit ' t “ Indn" moans ' drop" and ' iu •' u It is to the credit of A. 

iltibroiuit to have shown in bis '* Vodiscbe My thologm " ^Brc-lua 1M.H ff ) tint already in 
o Kgveda, Soma did not uiouii ouiy the plant, but also tbo mom. In tbo whole of tba 
tor literature Soma is the moon 

*) geo A. Beryai.jne, J. A. 1SNC-7, on tbo airangeuiont of tbo hj mus iu Books H-VU, 
d A. Borlli, UHR IB, 1881), 134 ff, —Oeuvres It, 8 ff. on those m Book* I. YIII-X. See 
o Bhximfifhl, JAOS, 31, lil 10, pp. 40 ff , for critcna for diiitii>giiisbu.g between earlier and 
oi by in up in the Rgvedn 

’) See M. Bloomfield, '* On tbo rtilatirj Cbron ifiry ot tbo Volic Hymns " (JAOS, 3^ 
, *>j> Hi U. 
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jwere collected and added to the Samhita only after the latter 
jhad already lieen concluded. This does not exclude the 
possibility that some of these Khilas arc of no less antiquity 
than the hymns of the Rgveda-Samhitii, but for some reason 
unknown to us were not included in the collection. The 
eleven Valakhilya hymns, which in all manuscripts are found 
at the end of Book VTU, without being included in it, are 
probably of this kind. Of comparatively high antiquity are 
probably also the eleven Sup- ten a hi urns, as well as the 
Prnisasuktini and the prose Xividas, small collections of 
sacrificial litanies. 11 

However, the question as to what we are to understand 
bv “earlier" or by “later " hymns, can only be treated by 
us at the end of this section, where we shall have to discuss 
the question of the age of the Veda in general. It must 
here suffice that the general view of the gi ,j at antiquity of the 
Rgveda, even of the “later" parts of it. is fully justified 
by the fact that, as Alfred Ludwig sa>«: ‘ “ The Rgveda 

pre-supposes nothing of that winch we know in Indian litera¬ 
ture, while, on the other hand, the whole of Indian literature 
and the whole of Indian life presuppose the Veda." 

Next to the language, however, the great age of the 
Vedie hymns is proved chiefly by the metres. For on the one 
hand, the Vedie metres are separated from those of classical 
Sanskrit poetry by a gulf, as in Vedie poetry there ar> 
numerous metres of which there is no trace to be found in tl, 


*) The Khilus hate been published by e, # ', iC De* Apultry j It* 11 doa Rgvedn *' 

(Indische Fomcbn nf?on, I), Breslau 1&0U. r>«e also Keheftt-low p/. /,[>M(1 73, 1 t»l 0, 30 fT. j 7 4 
15>20, 192 ff. . 75,1921, 37 ft. 7. I T, I, 1922, 50 ff. , 5S ff Old, !>,«. H, ,„„or> tie* Kgroda," 

1, Berlin, 1888, 504 ff., ami GOA, I9ti7, 210 fl ; A. B. Keifh, JRAH 1907. 224<T The Kt)il» 
Bivaoaipk&lpa (edited, translated and explained by Seiiifirlijwiu, 7.UMO, 75, 1921 20) ff ) »* 

» regular Upani 9 ad, the first part of which (1-13) is old, the rest late sectarian 

’) Der Bigveda, III, p 183. Cf. also .hnf, p. 3. •• 1 he claim to the l,. K he,r age i. punted 
□ot only internally by the contents a* well as the ImgitUiic form, hut externally l.y the fuel 
h&t the Veda formed the has.- of literature, of the sp.ro a. I and rel.gio-,, !,f„, Bn .| )n th „ 

Vodaagaia the J-sW-rel ate .'hshtts.se/ >h, ft*. „„ an „lK,ng " 
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later poetry, while on Ihe other hand numerous metres in 
classical Sanskrit poetry have no prototype in the Veda. 
Again, some metres of the Vedic poetry do indeed re-appear 
in the later poetry, but with a much more strongly marked 
rhythm than in the Rgveda. 

In the oldest Indian metre only the number of syllables 
is fixed, while the quantity of syllables is only partially 
determined. The Vedic verses are composed of lines of 8, 
11 or 12, • more rarely of syllables These lines, called 
Padas,” ?fre the units in ancient Indian metrics, and only the 
four (or five) last syllables are fixed with regard to the 
rhythm, the last syllable, however, being again a syllaba 
anceps. The regular form of the Pad a of eieht syllables is 
thus : 

(» < > o (> 

Three such lines form the tlayatri and four such lines 
form the verse called the Anristuhh. In the older poetry the 
Anustubh stands far behind the (iayatri m popularity. Later 
it is the reverse : the Anustubh becomes the usual verse, and 
out of it is •developed the sluk< the proper metre of epic 
poetry. Metres of rarer occurrence are the Pnfikti* Consisting 
*f five lines of eight, syllables, and the Maha parfikt i, consist- 
|yt of six such Pftdas. 

MkThe line of eleven syllables has a caesura after the fourth 
iflrth syllable, and its regular form is as follows : 

i 

C) O O O O O O-w — 'r-' 

or o O O o O O O - ^ 

Pour such Pildas form the verse called Trifttubh. # 

’) “ PnJa ” moan* foot " bn! n!«o " fourth part " The )»uor menoiujr is to be supposed 

'ere, bornnso a* n rule four Pitdas make oue line. The word “ p*da ” luu nothing to do 
rith I he “foot" of Greet; pnwod.r A breaking- rip into such »Jitall unit* M the Gnrek 
feet ’’ la impossible m the anoient Indian metre. 
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me line or twelve syllables differs from that of eleven 
only in so far as it has one more syllable, for the rest the two 
metres are formed exactly alike. The regular form of the 
Pgda of twelve syllables is thus : 

O O O O I ' O O O — — w ' = r- 

or o o o o o (I O o — - — v_ i-r 

Four such Padas of twelve syllables give a verse which is 
called Jagatl. 

The regular form of the line of five syllables, four or 
eight of which together give tho verse called Dvipadft-Virft j 
is thus : 


By combinations of different kinds of Padas into one 
verse, a number of more elaborate metres are formed, as the 
TJqnih and Br^ti verses, composed of lines of eight or twelve 
syllables. 

How much, in old Indian metres, everything depends on 
the number of syllables,” is proved by the oft-recurring 
speculations, in the Brahmaijas and Upanisads, bn the mys¬ 
tical significance of the metres, where tho mysticism of 
numbers comes into play, when, for example, it is said, with 
strange logic : “ The words bhumi (earth), antarikga (atmos¬ 
phere), and dyu (sky) form eight syllables. A G&yatrl-P&da 
consists of eight syllables. Therefore he who knows the 
Gayatrl gains the three worlds.” S) But that the metres play 
such a highly important part in the mysticism of ritual, 
that considered as divine beings, they even receive sacrifices, 
that mythology concern itself with them, especially with the 


*) Sen Weber, Ind. Stud. 8, 178 f., and ff. Weller ZTT, !, 1W22, JI6 ff. 
*) BrbndSrarjyaknD puniest! V, 15. Dyo i» to to pronounced an “ din," 
*) Vleijtba-Dbannaafitra, XII I, 3 and elaewhere. 
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Gr&yatrl, which in the form of a bird fetches the Soma from 
heaven, that they are ci'eated like other beings by Prajapati,” 

_al\ this indicates the great age of these metres which were 

thought to have originated in times immemorial. Thus the 
age of the metres is also a proof of the age of the hymns 
themselves.*’ 

The best idea, however, of the great age of these hymns 
is vouchsafed us by a glance at the geographical and cultural 
conditions of the time of which they tell us. There we see 
above all, that the Aryan Indians, at the time when the 
hymus of the Ttgveda arose, had not nearly as yet spread over 
the whole of India. We find them still domiciled in the river- 
land of the Indus (Sindh u , the present Punjab . 3 From the 
West, over the passes <>{ the Ilindukush, Aryan tribes had 
penetrated into “ the land of the five rivers,” aud in the songs 
of the ligveda we still hear of the battles which the Aryans 4 ’ 
had to fight with the I)asyu, or the ‘ black skin”, as the 
swarthy aboriginal inhabitants were called. Only slowly 
amidst continuous fighting against the hated “non-Aryans” 
(an&rya)—the Dasyus or Ditsas, who know no gods, no laws, 
and no sacrifices—do they press forward towards the East up 


') 8oe fur install,e, Snlapsttha-UrSlini&mi VIII, I, 1-2. flow great a role the metre* 
play in the lymholism and mysticism uf the ritual, may be seen from numerous passage), in 
the liturgical 8aiphite» and in the Brfthiut>$a* See A. H'rb,r, 1ml, Stud. 8, pp. H ft., 28 ft, 

*) See E. Y. Ariu-U, " V, dir Cambridge IDGfi. and A. IV KVrV ,md Arnold, 

J11AS, 1900, 484 It, 7)0 ff,. 997 D , <ju the metre of the Ugveda as a ciucrinn of its ago. 

') According to E. W. fioj'iwi* (the Punjab sod the Rgveda, JAOS., 19, 1S98, 19-28) 
the habitations of the Aryan tudians at the time when the majority of the hymns 
were composed, should fa? sought in the neighbonrhood of Ambalia, between the rivers 
Snrasouti ant] Ohnggar. The livers of iho Punjab are praised in ihe fntnrus *' Praise of 
the Rivers" (nadistnti), Bv. X, 7fi Cf, A. Stent, JftAS. 1917, 91 ff. lirriri has not yet 
convinced me that the oldest po-te of the Rgveda were composed tu Iran and not in 
India (Indo-german. Forsehuugen, 4f, 1928, p. 188). 

*) Sslc, try a-Avon tic airya — Old I'ers, sriya, “ the faithful onea," “ the people of the 
same race.” Herodotus (VII, 02) says that the Medea railed themselves Agm, Thus 
“ Aryan " ia the common designation of Indiana and (Iranian*. On the close relationship 
between the language of the Veda with the old Iranian, we above, p. 41- 
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to the Ganges. It is significant that this river, without which 
we can hardly imagine the India of all later periods, and 
which up to the present day plays such a prominent part in 
the poetry as well as in the popular religion of the Indians, 
is hardly mentioned in the Rgveda. Heine’s lyric :— 

“ There are sweet smells atul lights hy the Ganges, 

And giant trees stand there, 

And beautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus dowers,” 


so suggestive of people and scenes from the period of 
Kalidasa, does not in the b*ast, fit into the times of the 
Rgveda. Even the lotus-flower, which in a manner belongs 
to the essentials of later Indian poetry, is not yet a subject 
for metaphors among the Vedic singers. Altogether the 
animal and plant worlds in the Rgveda are essentially 
different from those of later periods. The Indian fig-tree 
(Nyagrodha, Ficus indica) is missing in the Rgveda. The 
most dreaded beast of prey of the India of to-day, the tiger, 
is not yet mentioned in the hymns—his home is Bengal, into 
which the Aryan Indians at that time had not yet penetrated. 
Rice—later the chief product of agriculture and the staple 
food of the Indians—is still quite unknown to the Rgveda. 
Only barley is planted, and at the time of the hymns agri¬ 
culture as yet played only a small part. The chief source of 
income was cattle-rearing, and the chief cattle was the 
bullock. The horse also was greatly valued and, harnessed 
before the chariot, bore the warrior to the field, and, at the 
popular chariot-races, gained praise and glory for the victor. 
Again and again in the songs and invocations to the gods, 
the prayer for cattle and horses occurs. Also the strife 
amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabitants turns on the posses¬ 
sion of cattle. Therefore, too, the old word for “ war ” or 
“battle” is originally “desire for cattle” (gaviftf). In the 
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most extravagant expressions cows and bullocks ,J are praised 
as the most pre ious possessions. The lowing of cows hasten¬ 
ing to the calves is looked on by the ancient Indian as the 
sweetest music. “ T^he singers are shouting to the god Indra,” 
says a poet, “ as mother cows low to the calf.” Gods are 
readily compared with bullocks, goddesses with cows. The 
milk of the cow was not only one of the chief articles of food, 
but milk and butter formed an essential part of the sacrifices 
to the gods. The milk was by preference consumed warm as 
it came from the cow, and Yedic poets marvel at the miracle 
that the “ raw ” cow gives cooked milk. As the German 
nursery rhyme has it:— 

‘‘ How can it be, O tell me now, 

The milk i- white, but ml the cow,” 

so a Vedic singer praises the god Indra on account of the 
miracle that he has put the shining white milk into the red 
or black cows. However, the high esteem in which cattle 
were held proved no obstacle to the slaughtering of cows, and 
especially of bullocks, at the sacrifices, and to the eating of 
their flesh. An absolute prohibition of cow-killing did not 
exist in the oldest times, although the word “aghnya,” “she 
who is not to lie killed ” fur “ cow ” indicates that cows were 
killed only under exceptional circumstances .* 1 Also the 
skin of the oxen was used. The tanner worked it up into 
leather bottles, strings of bows and straps. There were also 
already different kinds of industries. There was above all 
the wood worker—at once carpenter, carriage-builder, and 
cabinet-maker—who made especially the chariot. There were 
metal-workers, smiths, w ho used a bird’s wings as bellows. 
Shipping was still in its first beginnings. A canoe provided 


’) 0, is quite similar among tin* OiuLus nut! Knlfirs m Africa, whose incscut form of 
economics must bo fairl r v in agreement with that of the Vcdio Ai vims. 

’) See A, A. Maaluntll ami A. It Keith, " Vcdio Index of Names and Subjects, - ’ 
London 1612, U, 145 ff, 

9 
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with oars, probably consisting only of a hollowed-out tree- 
trunk, served for the navigation of the rivers. Although the 
S9a was known to the Yedie Indians, it is, to say the least, 
highly doubtful u v^vhether there was yet an extensive 
maritime trade. However, it is certain that there were 
traders, and that an extensive trade was carried on, in which 
oxen and gold ornaments took the place of money. Besides 
oxen and horses, the Yedie singers implore the gods chiefly 
for gold, which they hope to receive as gifts from the rich 
sacrificers. 

But while we hear in the Rgveda of cattle-rearing and 
agriculture, of trade and industry, as well as of deeds of war 
and of sacrifices, there in not yet to he found in the hymns 
that caste-division, which imparts a peculiar stamp to the 
whole of the social life of the Indians of later times, and 
which, up to the present day, has remained the curse of India. 
Only in one single hymn, evidently late, are the four castes — 
Brahmaija, Ksatriya, Yaisya and Sudra—mentioned. Certainly 
there were warriors and priests, but of an exclusive warrior- 
caste there is in the Rgveda as little mention as of one or 
several lower castes of farmers, cattle-traders, merchants, arti¬ 
sans, and labourers. As iu later times, so indeed already in 
the Rgveda, it was the custom that, at the king’s side there 
stood a house-priest (Purohita) who olfered (he sacrifices for 
him But we still hear often enough—even in the later Yedie 
period—of sacrifices and ceremouies, which the pater-familias 
performs alone without priestly aid The wife takes part 
in these sacrifices; indeed, it is reckoned as absolutely 
essential, that the husband and wife together perform the 
sacred ceremonies. This participation of the wife in the 
sacrifices proves at all events that the position of woman in 


') It oclUmlt not si rnt ii" accidtul, Unit in Hi** mini* of tin- 
similes and tin laplnn» ore dixwn honi ml 1 1 icin <nq, while only Holdout 11 amnio refer* to 
shipping. Contrast with this Uunm’s ncultli of tipuioa of H|>e«Ui winch rcfci tu shipjimi; 
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the oldest period of the Itgveda was not yet so low as later, 
when the law-books absolutely forbid women to sacrifice, and 
to repeat sacred texts. In the Rgveda (VIII, 31) we read 
of the married couple (dampatf—“householder and house¬ 
wife ”) who “ with minds in harmony press the Soma, rinse 
and mix it with milk” and offer adoration to the gods. Manu, 
however, declares in his law-book, that it is displeasing to the 
gods when women sacrifice (IV, 200), and that women who 
offer the fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) sink into hell 'XI, 37). 
When we still hear in the Upanisads, that women also took an 
active share in the disputations of the philosophers, we mast 
not wonder that in the hymns of the Rgveda women could 
without restriction—at feasts, dances, and such like—show 
themselves publicly. It is by no means necessary, as some 
scholars do, to think of courtesans, when it is said that 
beautiful women flock to the festival gathering. It is 
not to he denied, however, that already at the time of the 
llgveda, many solitary, unprotected women—“ brotherless 
maidens *’ as a poet calls them—gave themselves up to prosti¬ 
tution ; hut Pischel and (ieldner, 1 ' in spite of all the trouble 
which they have taken to prove it, have not succeeded in 
proving that at that time already' there existed a “trrand 
system of courtesies” as in the time of Buddha in Vesali, or 
at the time of Perikles in Athens 

However, we must not form too exalted an idea of the 
moral conditions in ancient India, and not picture these to 
ourselves in such an idyllic manner, as certainly Max Muller 
has at times done. We hear in the hymns of the Rgveda of 
incest, seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of 
abortion, as also of deception, theft and robbery. All this, 
however, proves nothing against the antiquity of the Rgveda. 
Modern ethnology knows nothing of “ unspoiled children of 

nature ” nnv more than it legards all primitive peoples as 

& 

') Vedisohi 1 Stuilien, I, p* xxr 
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rough savages or cannibal monsters. Tlie ethnologist knows 
that a step-ladder of endless gradations of the most] widely 
differing cultural conditions leads from the primitive peoples 
to the half-civilised peoples, and right up to the civilised 
nations. We need not, therefore, imagine the people of the 
IJgveda either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a 
horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand as a people of 
ultra-refined culture. The picture of culture which is un- 
folded in these songs, and which Heinrich Zimmer in his still,' 
valuable book “ Altindisches Leben ” 11 has drawn for us in 
so masterly a manner, shows us the Aryan Indians as an 
active, joyful and warlike people, of simple, and still partly 
savage habits. The Yedic singers implore the gods for help 
against the enemy, for victory in battle, for glory and rich 
booty; they pray for wealth, heaps of gold and countless 
herds of cattle, for rain for their fields, for the blessing of 
children, and long life. As yet we do not find in the songs 
of the ftgveda that effeminate, ascetic and pessimistic trait of 
the Indian character with which we shall meet again and 
again in later Indian literature. 

Now there have been scholars, who considered the hymns 
of the Rgveda to be so enormously old, that they thought to 
see in them not so much Indian as Aryan or Indo-European 
mental life; they held, that the epoch of these hymns was 
still so near to the Indo-European “ pre-historic time,” that in 
them we are still dealing rather with “ Aryans ” than with 
actual Indians. On the other hand, other scholars have shown 
that the Rgveda is above all a production of the Indian mind, 
and that for its explanation no other principles must he 
followed than for any other text of Indian literature. This 
is one of the many points on which the interpreters of the 
Rgveda diverge rather widely. 50 


*) Berlin 1879. 

*) Oeuvre* II, 237 ff.; 11, Olderiberg, Vodnforschnnpr, Btnttgnrt, 1905 t 

Winternitz, WZKM, 16,1905, 419 ff, 
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We must here remember the important fact that the 
Rgveda is as yet by no means fully explained. There are, 
indeed, a large number of hymns, the explanation of which 
is as certain as that of any other Indian text. But on the 
other hand, there are many hymns and very many verses and 
isolated passages of the Rgveda whose right meaning is still 
in the highest degree doubtful. This is also of great 
impm^tnce for the just appreciation of thase old writings. 
The outsider who takes a translation of fcheljtgveda in his hand 
often wonders that so much in these hymns is unpoetical, 
indeed unintelligible and senseless. But the reason is 
frequently only that the translators do not content themselves 
with translating that which is intelligible, but that they think 
they must translate everything, even that which has up till 
now not been rightly interpreted. 

However it is not entirely our fault, that we as yet do 
not rightly understand the Rgveda, and that a complete 
translation of it must of necessity contain much that is in¬ 
correct. The reason lies in the great age of these hymns 
which to the Indians themselves, already in very early times, 
had become unintelligible. Within the Vedic literature we 
find already some verses of the Rgveda misunderstood and 
wrongly interpreted. Already in early times Indian scholars 
busied themselves with the interpretation of the Rgveda. 
So-called Nighautus or “Glossaries,” collections of rare and 
obscure words which occur in the hymns/were prepared. 
The first commentator of the Rgveda, whose work is preserved 
to us, was Yaska, who on the basis of the Nighaptus, explains 
a great number of Vedic verses in his work Nirukta ( i.e . 
“Etymology”). This Yaska, who doubtless is older than 
Papini“ already quotes no less than seventeen predecessors, 


') The groat ago of the Nirukta i* proved by jit* language, which ia more archaic 
chan that of the remaining non.Vedic Sanskrit literature, a. Bhandarkar. JBRA8 16, 1885. 
) 888 f. Lakshman Snn»p, "The Nighagto and the Nirukta the oldest Indian Treatise on 
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whose opinions frequently contradict each other. Indeed, 
one of the scholars quoted by Yaska declares outright that 
the whole Veda-exegesis is worth nothing, as the hymns are 
obscure, senseless, and contradictory to each other—to which 
Y5ska, however, observes that it is not the fault of the beam 
if the blind man does not see it. Yaska himself, in the 
explanation of difficult words, often relics on the etymology 
(which of course does not fulfil the scientific requirements 
of modern philology) and frequently gives two or more 
different interpretations of one and the same word. It follows 
from this, that already in Yaska’s time the sense of many 
words and passages of the Rgveda was no longer established by 
an uninterrupted tradition. Of the work of the many successors 
whom Yaska has had, tlu're is nothing preserved to us, any more 
than of that of his predecessors. Only from the 14th century 
after the birth of Christ do we possess a comprehensive com¬ 
mentary, which explains the Rgveda word by word. This is the 
famous commentary of Say ana. Some of the older European 
interpreters of the Rgveda—thus the English scholar H. H. 
Wilson, who has published a complete English translation of 
the Rgveda, which entirely follows the Indian commentary— 
depended entirely upon Sayana’s commentary, taking it for 
granted that the latter rested on reliable tradition. On the 
other hand, other Veda investigators did not trouble them¬ 
selves at all about the native interpretation. They denied 


Etymology, Philosophy :m<l Semantics,” I tit rod net mn, Oxford 1920, p .',1. merely reflect* 
tlie universal opinion (without offering any new pioofs) that Yflska lived tiotwoeu 700 and 
500 B.C. YSskft was acquainted with all the Vedic Satplutas and the most important 
Branmmja*, including the latest fjopatlia-Br4hma in t the 1‘ritijlkhjas and a few of the 
Upaniquds , s. Samp, ,’o< nl , pp 51 f , and P t> in Bhandiukur Com. Vo! , p,. 43 ff. 

Yaska already considered the Veda as revealed , tut even m h,s time there wore men who 
doubted the sanctify of the Veda (s 8a. up. /*.,.! , pp 71 ff ). Salyavrata Si.narraaun in 
an appendix to his edition of the Nirukta has an interesting treatise in Sanskrit on the age 
of Yaska (about 1900 B C. ’) and the purpose of the Nirukta s. Barth, RHK. 27, 1893, 184 ff., 
-Oeuvres II, 94 ff. On Ya.kn, s also f,istick, " Zur Einfflhrung in die i’adisclm 1 
•einheira. Sprachwiu, 11,22 ff. 
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that a commentator, who lived more than two thousand years 
after the composition of the hook explained by him, could 
know anything which we Europeans, with our philological 
criticism and with the modern resources of linguistic science, 
could not fathom and understand better. Among these 
investigators especially Rudolf ltoth is conspicuous. One of 
his pupils and followers was H. Grassinann, who published in 
two volumes a complete metrical translation of the hymns 
of the Rgveda. 1 ’ Most of the investigators to-day take up 
an intermediary position. While admitting that we must 
not blindly follow, the native interpreters, they yet believe 
that the latter did partli/ at least, draw upon an uninterrupted 
tradition and therefore should not be disregarded, and that 
simply because they are Indians and moreover better ac¬ 
quainted with the Indian atmosphere, as it were, than we 
Westerners, they often hit the right meaning. Among these 
interpreters is Alfred Ludwig, who, in his complete German 
translation of the Rgveda, to which is ad led a comprehensive, 
most valuable commentary,- for the first time thoroughly 
utilized the explanations of Sayana, w ithout rejecting other 
aids to interpretation. lie is a forerunner of R. Pischel and 
K. E. Geldner, who, in their *• Vedische Studien ” 3 ' have 


‘) Leipzig, 1N79 nml 1877. Tm* selection " Siebenr g Liedvi di*s Rgveda fibersetzt 
^ on Ksil IfVMmu nml Adolf ^lit Reitrngen % c*i» R lioth " Tubingen 1875, which 

also proctoded from Ruth'* school, in much prefeiablo to inundation. 

*) Fmg ls7d-l» sss , in **»\ Though difficult to understand. Surfing’* 

inundation is yel moip reliable than the smooth versos in the translation of Gra**mann, 
A good Enghfth translation iw that of 11. T 11 Griffith t Benares. LSS9-1M12. Selections from 
the Rgveda are tnuiftintod into English by Max Jfw/ t*» and Uidcnbeig in SBE . Vol*. 32 ami 
40 ; into Get limn b> K F, »n A Herthclct, * KeligionsgcschichtlK lies Lesebnch “ 

(Tfibiugeu, I BUS) p. 71 ff A Ih'Ubrmuit, '* Lit tier de*» Rgveda.’ GSttingeu 1913 ■ into 

English A A Afurdom 11 Hymn* fiom the Rg\cda ‘ (Heritage of India Series)^ 

and K, J. '■ Vedie Hymns ” (Wisdom of the Hast Series\ London 1923. 

The first puit of u new a ml complete translation ol the Rg\eda by K F Geld net 
tins born published in the «cite* *' t^ueHon der Religiousgcichiehre.'" Gottingen, 1923 
► "* l Stoitgiut. H x ol#* Oilier unjKirtnnl contribution? to the interpretation 

of the Rgveda me oLL wWjy. '‘Rgveda. Tetlktitisehe und exepetisehe JCotenAtiGW 
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rendered invaluable services to the clearing-up of many 
obscure passages of the Rgveda. They have also clung most 
firmly—certainly not without exaggeration—-to the principle 
that the Rgveda must, above all, be interpreted as a produc¬ 
tion of the Indian mind, to the right understanding of which 
the Indian literature of later periods provides the best key. 

Added to all this is yet another much-debated question, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the 
Vedic hymns, namely the question whether these hymns arose 
independently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions 
of a pious faith in the gods, as the outpouring of the hearts 
of divinely inspired singers, or whether they were, in a 
workmanlike manner, composed by priests, merely with the 
intention of using them for certain sacrifices and ceremonies. 

But how differently these songs may be judged according 
to the line of interpretation taken by a scholar may be shown 
by contrasting the opinions of two eminent scholars. In 
his beautiful book, which is still worth reading, “ Der Rgveda, 
^die alteste Litteratur der Inder,” 11 Ad. Kaegi says of the 
hymns of the Rgveda: “ The great majority of the songs 
are invocations and glorifications of the deities addressed 
at the time; their key-note is throughout a simple outpour¬ 
ing of the heart, a prayer to the Eternal Ones, an invita¬ 
tion to accept favourably the piously dedicated gift. 

To that which a god placed in his soul and caused him to feel: 
to the impulse of his heart the singer wishes to give eloquent 
expression.” He admits that also portions of inferior quality 
ure to be found in the collection, “ but there is in them all a 
fresh breath of vigorous primeval poetry. Whoever takes the 
trouble to transfer himself to the religious and moral thought 


J.K , Yol. XI, No. 5, and Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1909 aud Will: Oehlner, “ Der Kgvedn in 
luserahl " 1. Gloggar, 11 Korninentar, Stuttgart 1907-1909, aud ZUMG 71, 1917,316®. 
I. Bloomfield, JA08 27, 1906, 72 ft. . K. W. Fay, ibid,4t)9 ff. ; A.B. Keith, JRA8 1010, 921 0. 

’) Second edition, Leipzig, 1681. An English translation ('Die Rig-Veda, the 
lldest Literature of the Indians) with additions, by R. Ar^oifunith, appeared 1886. 
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and action, the poetry and the working of a people and age, 
in which th8 first spiritual development of our own race is 
placed before our eyes at its best, will feel himself attracted 
in various ways by many of these songs, here through the 
childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or delicacy of 
feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, by the 
flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what H. 
Oldenberg, the ingenious and judicious expert on Indian litera¬ 
ture, says about these songs in his “ Religion des Veda.” 11 
He sees already in this “ oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion ” “ the clear trace of an ever-increasing intel¬ 
lectual enervation.” He speaks of the “ sacrificial songs and 
litanies, with which the priests of the Vedic Aryans on a 
temple-less place of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn 
around with grass, invoked their gods—barbarian priests—the 
barbarian gods, who with horses and chariots came driving 
through the sky and air in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, 
butter, and meat, and to imbibe, with the intoxicating soma 
juice, courage and divine strength. The singers of the 
Rgveda, in a manner inherited of old, composing for the 
great and pompous ....Soma-sacrifice, do not want to tell of 
the god whom they are honouring, but they want to praise 
this god....So they heap upon him all the glorifying epithets 
which are at the disposal of the grossly flattering garrulous¬ 
ness of an imagination which loves the bright and the garish.” 
“ Such poetry,” Oldenberg thinks, “ could have arisen only in 
the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial experts.” 

To me both these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debateable questions 
regarding the interpretation of the Rgveda, lies midway. 
Let us remember that the hymn-collection of the Rgveda is 
composed of earlier and later portions. Just as there are 
hymns in the Samhita, which belong to different periods of 


>) Berlin 1894, p. 8. 

in 
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time, so also in contents the hymns are of greatly varying 
value and of different origin. There is no doubt that a great 
number of these hymns arose independently of all sacrificial 
ritual, and that in them the breath of genuine primeval 
religious poetry is felt. 11 Even if many of these hymns were 
used later on for sacrificial purposes, that does not in the 
least prove that they were originally written for this purpose. 
On the other hand it is equally certain that very many 
portions of the Rgveda-SamhitS were from the first intended 
for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies, and were glued 
together in a rather workmanlike fashion by priestly singers. 
It is also certainly exaggerated when TV. D. TVhitnev 31 once 
said: “ The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European than 

an Indian record.” But just as certainly is it an exaggeration 
when Pischel and Geldner (with II. H. Wilson) state that 
the Indians at the time of the Kgveda, had already attained 
a degree of culture, which was little different from that which 
Alexander the Great found in existence at the time of his 
invasion of India. 31 

Although the gulf which divides the hymns of the 
Rgveda from the rest of Indian literature may perhaps not 
be so wide as many older investigators have supposed, a 
gulf still exists. 4 ' This is proved by the language, by the 
cultural conditions indicated above, and most particularly by 
the stage of religious development, which we meet with 
in the hymns. So much is certain, that, whatever the 


’) Enthusiasm should not, however, lm allowed to obscure csim criticism, a* in the 
ease with H. Brunnko/et , -who (in his osany “ Leber den (ieist der indiachen J,jrik,” 
Leipzig 1882) makes the author of one of tho later philosophical Jiymn* of t)ie Itgrrds “ A 
prince of poets towering up ont of the mists of primitive times” (p. 16) and is earned 
away into saying that “ the Veda is like the lark’s morning trill, of humanity awakening 
to the consciousness of its greatness” (p 41). That tho Veda certainly is not ! 

*) Language and its Study, London 1876, p, 227 

») Vedische Studien, X, pp xxii, xxvi 

‘) See also A Billehrandt, *« Vedisch# My thologie.” 11,8. 
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poetical value of the songs of the Rgveda may be, there 
exists no more important source for the investigation of the 
earliest stages in the development of Indian religion, no more 
important literary source for the investigation of the mytho¬ 
logy of the Indo-European peoples, indeed, of peoples in 
general, than these songs of the Rgveda. 

To say it in a word: what renders these hymns so 
valuable for us is that we see before us in them a mythology 
in the making. 1 ) We. see gods, as it were, arising beforeour 
eyes. Many of the hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, 
nor to a moon-god, nor to a fire-god, nor to a god of the 
heavens, nor to storm-gods and water-deities, nor to a goddess 
of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the shining sun itself, 
the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the tire blazing on 
the hearth or on the altar or even the lightning shooting 
forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, or the starry 
sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters of clouds 
and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out fruitful 
earth—all these natural phenomena are, as such, glorified, 
worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is accomplished in 
the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as Surya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Vayu (Wind), Apas (Waters), 
U^as (Dawn), and PrthivT (Earth), whose names still indubi-. 
tably indicate what they originally were. So the songs of 
the Rgveda prove indisputably that the most prominent 
figures of mythology have proceeded from personifications 
of the most striking natural phenomena. Mythological 
investigation has succeeded, also in the cases of the deities 


>) L. in Fultte Pountnn, (*' Lo Vfdww," Paris 1^09, pp. 61 I! , 68) contests this 
tiew that the Vena presents “ a mythology in the mating "and A. B. Keith, JKAS., 19T9, p. 
469, agrees with him. But I did not mean to say that all mythology first arose at the time 
of the lJgveda-SarphitS. Thu beginnings of tlio Vedic system of mythology and religion 
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whose names are no longer so transparent, in proving that 
they originally were nothing but just natural phenomena 
similar to sun, moon, and so on. Among such mythological 
figures, whose original nature is soon partly forgotten in the 
hymns, and who are honoured more as mighty, lofty beings, 
distinguished through all kinds of miraculous deeds, are Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra, Aditi, Visnu, Pusan, the two Asvins, Rudra 
and Parjanya. These gods’ names, too, originally indicated 
natural phenomena, and natural beings. Epithets, which 
at lirst emphasized a particularly important side of a natural 
being, became gods’ names and new gods. Thus Savitar, 
the “ inspirer,” “ the life-giver,” and Vivasvat, “ the shining,” 
were at first epithets, then names of the sun, and finally they 
became independent sun-gods beside Surya. Also the gods of 
different tribes and different periods are in many ways 
represented in the polytheism of the Vedic Indians. 1 ) Hence 
it is that Mitra, Visnu and Pusan also appear in the Rgveda 
as sun-gods. Pusan was probably the sun-god of a small 
shepherd-tribe, before be was received into the Vedic pantheon 
as the “ Lord of the ways,” the protector of travellers, the god 
who knows all the paths and also brings back to the right path 
the cattle which have strayed. Mitra, who is identical with 
the Mithra of the Avesta, is through this fact already dis¬ 
tinguishable as an ancient Aryan sun-god, who still hails from 
the time when Indians and Iranians formed one people. It 
is not so easy with all gods to discover to which natural 
phenomenon they owe their origin. Still the opinions of 
investigators differ widely in the explanation of gods like 
Indra, Varuiya, Rudra, Aditi, and the Asvins—to mention 


doubtless belong to a far earlier penod than the compilation of the Sarnhit*. Thane hymns, 
however, in which the natural phenomena and the deities embodied in tbern are as 
yet scarcely distinguished from one another, bark back to the time of the beginnings of 
Vedic mythology. This, of course, does not assume that the same thing is true of the 
whole Saiphits, or of the whole of Vedic religion 

') Bee A, HUlebrandt, “ Vediscbe Mythologio, ” 11, 14 ff. 
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only the most important ones. Thus, to one, Indra is the god 
of the storm, to the other an old sun-god. Varupa is to some 
a god of the heavens, while others see in him a moon-god. 
Rudra, who is usually held to be a storm-god, because he is 
the father of the storm-gods (the Maruts), would be, accord¬ 
ing to Oldenberg, a mountain and forest god, according to 
Hillebrandt “ a god of the horrors of the tropical climate.” l) 
Aditi is, according to one view, the expanse of the sky, accord¬ 
ing to another the endless, widespreading earth. The two 
Asvins, a pair of gods who are doubtless related to the Greek 
Dioskuri, and also reappear in Germanic and Lottie mytho¬ 
logy, were already before Yaska a puzzle to the ancient 
Indian commentators. Some held them to be heaven and 
earth, others day and night, and still to-day some scholars see 
in them the tw r o twilights, others sun and moon, yet others 
the morning and evening star, and again others the constella¬ 
tion of Gemini. 2 * But what is the most important is that 
most mythologists to-day agree that by far the greatest 
majority of the Yedic gods has proceeded from natural pheno¬ 
mena or natural beings. 31 There were, indeed, some deities 


') 800 now the learned dissertation by E. Arlmaw, Rudra U ntersuchungen xnm at tin- 

dischen Glauben und Knltus, Uppsala, 1922. He sees in Rudra a primitive popular deity, 
the prototype of Siva. 

’) This is not tho place (0 express an opinion on all the controversial questions 
which concern Vedio Mythology. The best representation of the/act# of Vedic Mythology 
is given by A. A. ilacdonell, “ Vodio Mythology " (in the " Grundriss " III, I, A.). 
Whoever ddfffres Information with reference to the explanation of the myths and religions 
belief of tho ancient. Indians, must at all events consult both B. Oldcnberg'e “ Religion dm 
Veda” (Berlin 1894) and also A. Hillebrandt't "Vedischo Mythologie" (8 vols., Breslau 
1861-1902). Different as are the results arrived at by tbe two investigators, both have 
greatly contributed to the extension and deepening of our knowledge of the Vedio religion. 
Even the outsider, however, must be quite clear that, in these question*, absolute truth 
can never bo attained, in fact can always only be approached more or less closely. Great 
services have been rendered to the investigation of Vedic religion and still more to the 
explanation of the hymns of tho Rgvedo, by the French scholar Abel Btrgaigne, (“La 
religion vAdique d’apris les hyranos du Rg-veda,” 3 vols., Paris, 1878.1883). 

*) 8ten Konmo, The Aryan Gods of the Milani People, Kristiania, 1921, p. 8, has not 
convinced me, "that the conception of Vedic religion as a worship of natnre and 
matoral phenomena is fundamentally wrong.” 
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that have become divine beings out of abstractions, but they 
nearly all appear only in the latest hymns of the tenth book; 
thus Visvakarman = “ the world master-builder,” Prajapati= 
“the lord of creatures,” or Sraddha=“ faith,” Manvu = “anger,” 
and some similar personifications. More important are certain 
gods of the so-called “lower” mythology, who also appear in 
the Rgveda : the llbhus, who correspond with the elves, the 
Apsaras, who correspond with the nymphs, and the (iandharvas, 
who are a kind of forest and field spirits. Numerous demons 
and evil spirits too appear in the hymns as enemies of the 
gods, who are hated and fought against by the Devas or gods. 
The name Asura, however, by which in the later Vedic works 
these enemies of the gods are designated, appears in the 
Rgveda still with the old meaning “ possessed of wonderful 
power ” or “ god,” ’> which the corresponding word “ Ahura ” 
has in the Avesta, and only in a few places also with the mean¬ 
ing of demons. In the Rgveda Oasa or JDasyu—thus the non- 
Aryan aboriginal inhabitants also are called—is the usual name 
for the evil demons, besides also ltaksas or Raksasas, by which, 
in the Rgveda, as well as in the whole of the later Indian 
literature, all kinds of mischievous, ghostly beings are desig¬ 
nated. Also the Pitaras, the “ fathers ” or ancestral spirits, 
already in the Rgveda received divine worship. The king of 
these ancestral spirits, who rules in the kingdom of the deceased, 
high up in the highest heaven, is Yama, a god who belongs 
already to the Indo-Iranian prehistoric period ; for he is iden¬ 
tical with Yima who, in the Avesta, is the first human being, 
the primeval ancestor of the human race. As the first depart¬ 
ed one perhaps originally the daily setting sun or the monthly 
dying moon—he became the king in the realm of the dead. 
This kingdom of the dead is in the heavens, and the dying 
man is comforted by the belief that after death he will abide 
with King Yama in the highest heaven. Of the dismal belief 


') Cf - Oldenberg, Religio,, d C6 V„lu, Jf,2 ff„ V K Tree. IOC , II, pj,. 1 «. 
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in the transmigration of the soul and eternal rebirth—the 
belief which controls the whole philosophical thought of 
Indians in later centuries—there is, in the Rgveda, as yet no 
trace to be found. So we see here too, that in these hymns 
there breathes an entirely different spirit from that which 
pervades the whole of the later Indian literature. 

Just these important differences between ihe religious 
views which appear in the songs of the Rgveda and those of 
the succeeding period prove also that these songs do as a 
matter of fact reflect the popular belief of the old Aryan 
Indians. Though it is true that the songs of the Rgveda 
cannot really be called “ popular poetry,” that—for the most 
part at least—they arose in certain singer-families, in narrow 
priestly circles, \ct we must not think that these priests and 
singers created a mythology and a system of religion without 
any consideration of the popular belief. Certainly there may 
be some things that are told of the gods, which rest only on 
“ momentary fancies of the individual poet,” hut on the whole 
we must take for granted that these priests and singers started 
from popular tradition, that they, as Ilillebrandt aptly says, 
“ stood above, but not outside, the people.” 11 

Thus, then, these songs are ol' incalculable value to us 
as evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aryan Indians. 
As works of poetic art, too, they deserve a prominent place 
in the world literature. It is true, the authors of these hymns 
rise but extremely seldom to the exalted flights and the deep 
fervour of, say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Yedic 
singer does not look up to the god whom he honours in song, 
with that shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with 
which the Psalmist looks up to Jehovah. The prayers of the 
priestly singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 


jk 

l ) See Oldenburg, " Aus Indian und Iren,” p. 19; ” Religion deg Veda,” p. 13; 

HUlebrandt, " Veditche Mythologio,” II, 4. 
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on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
expect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero- 
sons, and they are not afraid to tell him this. “ Do, ut des” 
is the standpoint whioh they hold. Thus a Vedic poet says 
to the god Indra: (Rv. VIII, 14.1, 2): 

“ If I, O Indra, were like thee, 

Lord, of all the goods that be, 

My worshipper should never lack 
For herds to call his own. 

Gifts would I bestow on him, 

On that wise singer blessings shower, 

If I, as thou, O lord of power, 

The Master of the cattle were.” 

And another poet addresses the god Agni with the follow¬ 
ing words (Rv. VIII, 19. 25, 26): 

“ If thou wert mortal, Agni, and I the immortal one, 

Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice, 

Thee would I not expose to curse, good God ! 

My worshipper should not suffer poverty, neglect, or harm.” 

Yet the character of the hymns—and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the 
gods, without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes— 
is very different, according to the deities to which they are 
Jdedicated. Amongst the loftiest and most inspired poems are 
Indisputably the songs to Varuna. There are indeed not 
many of them. Varupa, however, is the only one amongst 
the Vedic gods, who stands nobly elevated above mortals, 
[whom the poet ventures to approach only with trembling and 
fear, and in humble reverence. Varupa it is, too, who con¬ 
cerns himself more than any other god of the Vedic pantheon 
jrith the moral ways of men and punishes the sinners. Con¬ 
tritely, therefore, the poet approaches him and pleads for for¬ 
giveness of his sins. Thus the hymns addressed to Varuna 
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are the only ones which lend themselves, tc> ® certain extent, 
to comparison with the poetry of the Psalt* 18 * A- 8 a specimen 
I give the hymn Rv. V, 85 in the transla^ 00 -&• 

Griffith:— 

“Sing forth a hymn sublime and solemn* grateful to gionooa 
Varuna, imperial Ruler, 

Who hath struck out, like one who slays tl ,e victim, earth as a 
skin to spread in front of Surya, 

In the tree-tops the air he hath extended, [ u t milk i Q kine and 
vigorous speed in horses, 

Set intellect in hearts, fire in the waters,' S&rya in heaven and 
Soma on the mountain. 

Varuna lets the big cask, opening downward* through the 

hsAxen. vad. eaxhh. md. aixV 

Therewith the universe’s Sovran waters 48 ^he shower of 

rain bedews the barley. 

When Varuna is fain for milk be moistens Ike sky, the land, and 
earth to her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them * Q tha rain-cloud : the 
Heroes, putting forth their vigour, loo0® them. 8 ) 

I will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna the 
Lord Immortal, 

Who standing in the firmament hath meted the earth oat with 
the Sun as with a measure. 

None, verily, hath ever let or hindered this the most wise God’s 
mighty deed of magic, 

Whereby with all their flood, the lucid fivers fill not one sea 
wherein they pour their waters. 

If we have sinned against the man who lov^ 8 have ever wronged 
a brother, friend, comrade. 

The neighbour ever with us, or a 8trange r > O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 


*) Namely, the lightning in the olond. 

'). The milk is the water of the clouds whioh are comparer^ with oow*. The “ strong 
men " are the storm-god (Maruts) who, in the storm, can*® “ milk H of the clouds 
to flow. 


11 
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If we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheated, done wrong 
unwittingly or siuued of purpose, 

Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, let us 
be thine own beloved/’ 

Varuna, too, already in the Rgveda, is, as he is in the later 
mythology, the god of the sea, a god of the waters, and therefore 
he punishes people who have sinned, particularly with dropsy. 
A simple prayer by one who is suffering from dropsy is Rv. 
VII, 89. I give it in the translation of R. T. H. Griffith :— 

“Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the house of clay 1 ) : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

When, Thunderer! 1 move along tremulous like a wind-blown skin, 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Bright and Powerful God, through want of strength I erred 
and went astray : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

Thirst found thy worshipper though he stood in the midst of 
water-floods : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men commit 
against the heavenly host, 

When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, punish 
us not, O God, for that iniquity. 1 ’ 

Quite a different note is struck in the songs to the god 
Indra. Indra can be designated as the actual national god 
of the Vedic Indians. As, however, the Indians at the time 
of the Rgveda, were still a fighting and struggling nation, 
so Indra is a thoroughly warlike god. His enormous strength 
and combativeness are described again and again, and fondly 
the Vedic singers dwell on the battles of Indra with the 
demons, whom he destroys with bis thunderbolt. Especially 


‘) Tbe g™™* or the earthen urn in which the ashes of the cremated corpse aro 
preserved, maybe meant. Od the methods of bnrial of the ancient Indians, see below pp. 95ft, 
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the battle of Indra with Vrtra is celebrated by songs in 
numerous hymns. Again and again the splendid victory is 
spoken of, which the god achieved over the demon ; countless 
times Indra is praised exultingly, because he slew Vrtra with 
his thunderbolt. Vrtra (probably “the Obstructor”) is a 
demon in the form of a serpent or a dragon, who keeps the 
waters enclosed or imprisoned in a mountain. Indra wants 
to release the waters. With Soma he imbibes courage, has¬ 
tens to the battle, and slays the monster—now the released 
waters flow in a rapid stream over the corpse of Vrtra. This 
great deed of Indra is graphically described in the song Rv. 
I, 32, which begins with the verses u :— 

“ I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra, 

The first that he performed, the lightning-wieldcr. 

He slew the serpent, then discharged the waters, 

And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains. 

He slew the serpent lying on the mountain : 

For him the whizzing bolt has Tvasfcar fashioned. 

Like lowing cows, with rapid current flowing , t 
The waters to the ocean down have glided.” - ’ • 

The songs leave no doubt that the myth of Indra’s 
dragon-fight refers to some powerful natural phenomenon. 
Heaven and earth tremble when 1 ndra slays Vrtra. He does 
not destroy the dragon once only, but repeatedly, and he is 
invited also in the future always to kill Vrtra, and to release 
the waters. Already the old Indian Yeda-interpreters tell u» 
that Indra is a god of the thunder-storm, and that by the 
mountains in which the waters are enclosed, we are to under¬ 
stand the clouds, in which Vrtra—the demon of drought- 
keeps the waters imprisoned. Most of the European mytbo- 
logists agreed with this opinion and saw in Indra, armed with 
a thunderbolt, a counterpart of the Teutonic Thuvar, who 
swings the thunder-hammer M jolnir, a thunder-god- reaching 

') Trnmlated by A A. ilmdontll, Byimi* from the Btgvedn, p. 47. 
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back into the Indo-European prehistoric period, and in the 
dragon-fight a mythological representation of the thunder¬ 
storm. Hillebrandt, however, has tried to prove that Vrtra 
is not a cloud-demon and not a demon of drought, but 
a winter-giant whose power is broken by the sun-god 
Indra; the “rivers” which are imprisoned by Vrtra 
and set free by Indra, are, according to him, not the torrents 
of rain, but the rivers of the North-West of India which 
dry up in winter and are re-filled only when the sun causes 
the masses of snow of the Himalaya mountains to melt. 

However that may be, it is certain that the Vedic singers 
themselves had no clear consciousness of the original meaning 
of Indra and Vrtra as nature-gods. For them Indra was a 
powerful champion, a giant of enormous strength, but Vrtra 
the most dreaded of the demons, which were believed to be 
embodied in the black aborigines of the land. For Indra 
does not fight only with Vrtra, but with numerous other 
demons. His demon-fights are only a copy of the battles 
which the Aryan immigrants had to fight. Therefore, too, 
Indra is above all a god of warriors. Of none of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon are so many individual traits given 
us, none is portrayed so “ true to life ”—if one may use the 
expression with reference to a deity—as this warlike god in 
the 250 hymns which are dedicated to him. Big and strong 
are his arms. With beautiful lips he quaffs the Soma-drink, 
and when he has drunk, he moves his jawbones with pleasure, 
and shakes his fair beard. Fair as gold is his hair, and his 
whole appearance. He is a giant in stature,—heaven and 
earth would not be large enough to serve him as a girdle. In 
strength and vigour no heavenly nor earthly being approaches 
him. When he grasped the two endless worlds, they were 
for him onlj a handful. He is called by preference a bull. 
Boundless as his strength, is also his power of drinking, which 
is described, often not without humour, in the songs. Before 
he slew Vrtra, he drank three ponds of soma ; and once it is 
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even said that he drank, in one gulp, thirty ponds of soma 
juice. Scarcely was he born—and his birth was no ordinal^' 
one, for still in his mother’s womb he said : “ I do not wan& 
to go out here, that is a bad way ; acre* 88 , through the side, 
I will go out ” (Rv. IV, 18, 2)—when he already drank 
goblets of soma. Sometimes, too, he did too much of a good 
thing. In the song Rv. X, 119, a poet bi'ings before us the 
intoxicated Indra, uttering a monologue and considering what 
he is to do—“ Thus I will do it, no, thus,” “ I will glace 
the earth here, no, I will place it there,” an( i 80 on-“^w^eie 
each verse ends with the significant refrain “ Have I, then, 
drunk of the Soma ? ” 

j This warlike national god is much more suitable Ugtti 

v>VWr Vv> V)'* \V>v-, v&VeS ■ciS 

almost every god is at some time or another praised as the 
first and highest of all gods—this is a sort of flattery, by 
means of which one wants to incline the g°d in one’s favour, 
similarly to the way in which later court poets have cele¬ 
brated many a petty prince as the ruler of the world— yet 
Indra is, in the earliest times, undoubtedly a king among the 
gods, like Zeus of the Greek Olympus. 

As chief of gods he is celebrated in the song Rv, II, 12, 
which as a specimen of an Indra song, niay here be given 
in the translation of A. A. Macdonell: 11 

“ He who just born as chief god full of spirit 
Went far beyond the other gods in wisdont : 

Before whose majesty' and mighty manhentd 
The two worlds trembled : he, O men, is Jndra. 

Who made the widespread earth when quaking steadfast 
W'ho set at rest the agitated mountains, 

Who measured out air’s middle space more widely, 

Who gave the sky support: he, men, is Ijidra. 


) Hymns from the Rigreda, pp. 48 ff 
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Who slew the serpent, freed the seven rivers, 

Who drove the cattle out from Vala’s cavern, 

Who lire between two rocks has generated, 

A conqueror in fights : he, men, is Indra. 

He who has made all earthly things unstable, 

Who humbled and disposed the Dasa colour, 

Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The foeman’s fortune gains : he, men, is Indra. 

Of whom, the terrible, they ask, “ Where is he?” 
Of him, indeed, they also say, “ he is not.” 

The foeman’s wealth, like player’s stakes, he lessens. 
Believe in him : for he, O men, is Indra. 

He furthers worshippers, both rich and needy, 

And priests that supplicate his aid and praise him. 
Who, fair-lipped, helps the man that presses Soma, 
That sets the stones at work : he, men, is Indra 

In whose control are horses and all chariots, 

In whose control are villages and cattle ; 

He who has generated sun and morning, 

^ ho leads the waters : he, O men, is Indra. 

Y hom two contending annies vie in calling, 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer; 

Two fighters mounted on the self-same chariot *) 
Invoke him variously : he, men, is Indra, 

Without whose aid men conquer not in battle, 

W hom fighting ever they invoke for succour, 

Who shows himself a match for every foeman, 

Who moves what is unmoved : he, men, is Indra 


’) Next to the Vj-tra.killing thin doliverance of the cows in the greatest heroic deed 
odra. It has been compared—I think, rightly-with the deed of Hercules, who kills 
Wheaded Goryoneus and leads away the herds of oxen stolen by him In the same 
Hercules and Caons. C/ OUUnberg, •' Rel. do. Veda," p. 143. f HHUbrtndt, " Vod 
a, III, 260 If 

*) Namely, the warrior and the charioteer 
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Who with his arrow slays the unexpecting 
Unnumbered crew of gravely guilty sinners; 
Who yields not to the boasting foe in boldness, 
Who slays the demons : he, O men, is Indra. 


He who detected in the fortieth autumn 
Sambara 1 * dwelling far among the mountains ; 
Who slew the serpent that pul forth his vigour, 
The demon as he lay : he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his eeveu rays, the bull, the mighty, 
Let loose the seven streams to flow in torrents ; 
Who, bolt in arm, spurned Rauhiria, the demon, 
On scaling heaven bent: he, men, is Indra. 


Both Heaven and Earth, themselves, bow down before him ; 
Before his might the very mountains tremble, 

Who, famed as Soma-drinker, armed with lightning, 

Is vvielder of the bolt: he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

That bakes and lauds and ever sacrifices ; *' ’ 

Whom swelling prayer, whom Soma pressings strengthen, 
And now this offering : he, O meD, is India. 


Who, fierce, on him that bakes aud him that presses 
Bestowest booty : thou, indeed, art trusted. 

May we, for ever dear to thee, O Indra, 

Endowed with hero sons address the Synod.’’ 


') Name of a demon. 

’) Indra ha* a chariot provided with seven reins (Rv. II, 18, I ; VI, 44, 24), i.«., many 
terse*—"seven ” in the Rgveda often means " many "—are harnessed u> his chariot, 

*) These are the four sacrificial priests of the older period. 
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While the hymns of Yarujja and Indra show us that the 
Vedic poets are not laoking in pathos, vigour and raoiness the 
songs to Agni, the lire or the fire-god, show us that these 
poets also often succeeded in touching the simple’, warm, 
heart-felt tone. Agni, as the sacrificial fire and as the fire 
Which blazes on the hearth, is esteemed as the friend of 
mortals; he is the mediator between them and the gods, and 
to him the poet speaks as to a dear friend. He prays to him, 
that he may bless him “as the father his son,” and he takes 
for granted that the god is pleased with his song and will 
fulfil the wish of the singer. While Indra is the god of the 
warrior, Agni is the god of the householder, who protects his 
wife and children for him, and makes his homestead prosper. 
He himself is often called “ master of the house” (grhapati). 
He is the “ guest ” of every house, “ the first of all guests.” 
As an immortal being he has taken up his abode amongst 
mortals; and in his hand lies the prosperity of the family. 
Since primitive times, the bride, when she came to her new 
home, was led around the sacred fire, and therefore Agni is 
also called “ the lover of maidens, the husband of women ” 
(Rv. I, 66, 8), and in a marriage benediction it is said that 
Agni is the husband of the maidens, and that the bridegroom 
receives the bride from Agni. Simple prayers are also 
addressed to him at the wedding, at the birth of children, 
and similar family events. During the marriage-sacrifice 
the prayer was offered on behalf of the bride: “ May> 
Agni, the lord of the house, protect her ! May he lead her 
offspring on to a high age; may her womb be blessed, may 
she be the mother of living children. May she behold the 
joy of her sons! ” As the sacrificial tire, Agni is “ the 
messenger ” between gods and mortals; and sometimes it is 
said that, as such, he bears the sacrificial food up to the gods, 
sometimes also that he brings the gods down to the sacrifice. 
Therefore he is also called the priest, the wise One, the 
Brahman, the Purohita (family priest) and by preference the 
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title Hotar—the name of the chief priest at the great sacrifice 
—is given to him. Beginnings of mythology and poetic art 
can hardly he separated, especially in the songs to Agni. 
By means of abundant pourings of ghee the sacrificial fire 
was maintained in a state of radiant flame, and the poet says: 
Agni’s countenance shines, or his back shines, his hair drips 
with ghee. When he is described as flame-haired, or red- 
haired, red-bearded, with sharp jawbones and golden gleaming 
teeth, when the flames of the fire are spoken of as Agni’s 
tongues; when the poet, thinking of the bright fire radiating 
in all directions, calls Agni four-eyed or thousand-eyed, then 
all this may be called poetry just as well as mythology. 
Thus also the rattling and rustling of the fire is compared 
with the bellowing of a bull, u —and Agni is called a bull. 
The pointed, rising flames are imagined as horns, and a singer 
calls Agni “provided with a thousand horns,” while another 
one says that he sharpens his horns and shakes them in 
anger. Just as frequently, however, Agni is also compared 
with a merrily neighing horse, a “ fiery runner ”; and in 
mythology as well as in religious worship, Agni stands in 
close connection with the horse. But, when Agni is also 
called the bird, the eagle of heaven, hastening along in rapid 
flight between heaven and earth, then we must think of the 
flame of the lightuing which descends from the sky. Again, 
another appearance of fire is in the mind of the poet when 
he says (Rv. I, 143, 5): “ Agni, with his sharp jaws, devours 
the forests ; he masticates them, he lays them low as the 
warrior his foes.” Similarly another poet (Rv. I, 65, 8) : 

“ When fanned by the wind, he has spread through the forests, 
Agni cuts off the hair of the earth.” {i.e. grass and herbs). 

Even the actual Agni-myths have only originated in the 
metaphorical and enigmatic language of the poets. Agni 


1 ) In English, too, we speak of the “ roaring tire.’ 

12 
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has three' births or three birthplaces; in the sky he glows 
as the fire of the sun, on the earth he is brought forth by 
mortals out of the two pieces of tinder wood, and as the 
lightning he is born in the water. As he is brought forth 
with the help of two pieces of tinder wood (Arabia), it is said 
that he has two mothers,—and “scarcely is the child born, 
when he devours the two mothers.” (Rv. X, 79, 4.) An 
older poet, however, says: “Ten indefatigable virgins have 
brought forth this child of Tvasfar (/.<?. Agni) ” (Rv. I, 95, 2), 
by w hich are meant the ten fingers, which had to he employed 
in the twirling ; and as it was only possible through great 
exertion of strength to bring the tire out of the pieces of wood 
by friction, Agni in the whole of the Rgveda is called “ the 
son of strength.” 

With the extensive part which the fire-cult played among 
the ancient Indians, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
majority of the numerous songs in the Rgveda which are 
dedicated to Agni—there are about two hundred of them—have 
been used as songs of sacrifice, many of them having only 
been composed for sacrificial purposes. Yet we find among 
these songs many plain, simple prayers, which, perhaps are 
the work of priests, but certainly are the w r ork of poets. As 
an example I give the first hymn of our Rgveda-Samhita in 
the translation of A. A. Macdonell : " 

‘‘Agni I praise, the house-hold priest, 

God, minister of sacrifice, 

Invoker, best bestowing wealth. 

Agni is worthy to be praised, 

By present a- by seers of old : 

May he to us conduct the gods. 

Through Agni may we riches gain, 

And day by day prosperity 
Replete with fame and manly sons. 


*) Hymn* from the Ri^veda, pp. 72 f. 
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The worship and the sacrifice, 

Guarded by thee on every side, 

Go straight, O Agni, to the gods. 

May Agni, the invoker, wise 
And true, of most resplendent fame, 

The god, come hither with the gods. 

Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 

O Agni, on the pious man, 

That gift comes true, O Angiras. 

To thee, O Agni, day by day, 

0 thou llluinmer of gloom, 

With thought we, bearing homage, come : 

To thee the lord of sacrifice, 

The radiant guardian of the Law, 

That growest in thine own abode. 

So, like a father to his son. 

Be easy of approach to us ; 

Agui, for weal abide with us.” 


Some pearls ot lyric poetry, which appeal to us as much 
through their fine comprehension of the beauties of Nature, 
as through their flowery language, are to be found among the 
songs to Surya (the Sun), to Parjanya (the Rain-god), to the 
Maruts (the Storm-gods) and above all to U sas (the Dawn). 
In the hymns addressed to the latter the singers vie with each 
other in magnificent metaphors which are intended to depict 
the splendour of the rising dawn. Gleaming she approaches 
like a maiden decked by her mother, who is proud of her body. 
She puts on splendid garments, like a dancer, and reveals her 
bosom to the mortal. Clothed in light the maiden appears in 
the East and unveils her charms. She opens the gates of 
heaven and, radiant, steps forth out of them. Again and 
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again her charms are compared with those of a woman invit¬ 
ing love. Thus we read (Rv. V, 80, 5.6) 1 ': 

“As conscious that her limbs are bright with bathing, she stands, 

as ’fcwere, erect that we may see her. 
Driving away malignity and darkness, Dawn, child of Heaven, 

hath come to us with lustre. 

The Daughter of the Sky, like some chaste woman, bends, 

opposite to men, her forehead down. 
The Maid, disclosing boons to him who worships, hath brought 

again the daylight as aforetime,” 

The following hymn to Dawn (Itv. A r I, 64) I also give in 
the translation of Griffith : 

“The radiant Dawns have risen up for glory, in their white 

splendour like the wave' of waters 
She maketh paths all easy, fair t>. travel, and, rich, hath 

shown herself benign and friendly. 

Me see that thou art good . far shines thy lustre ; thy beams, 

tin splendours have down up to heaven. 
Decking thyself, thou makest hare thy l»osom, shining in majesty, 

thou Goddess Morning. 

Red are the kine and luminous that bear her the Blessed One 

who spreadeth through the distance. 
The foes 'he chaseth like a valiant archer, like a swift warrior 

she rcpelleth darkness. 

Thy wavs are easy on the hills • thou passest Invincible 1 

Self-luminous 1 through waters. 

So lofty Goddess with thine ample pathway, Daughter of Heaven, 

bring wealth to give us ocinfort. 

Dawn, bring me wealth : untroubled, with thine oxen thou bearest 

riches at thy will and pleasure ; 

Thou who, a Goddess, C hild of Heaven, hast shown thee lovely 

through bounty when we called thee early. 


) Translated by Griffith 
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As the birds fiy forth from their resting-places, so men with 

store of fowl rise at thy dawning. 

Yea, to the liberal mortal who remaineth at home, O Goddess 

Dawn, much good thou bringest.” 

To Vata, the Wind, as the leader of the Maruts, the 
storm-gods, the following hymn (Rv. X, 168) is addressed, 
which I quote in the translation of MacdonellV 

“Of Vata’s car I now will praise the greatness: 

Rending it speeds along; its noise is thunder. 

Touching the sky it. (lies, creating lightnings; 

Scattering dust it traverses earth’s ridges. 

The hosts of Vata onward speed together: 

They haste to him as women to a concourse. 

The god with them upon the same car mounted, 

The king of all this universe speeds onward. 

In air, along his pathways speeding onward, 

Never on any day he tarries resting. 

The first-born, order-loving friend of waters : 

Where was he born, and whence lias he arisen V 

Of gods the breath, and of the world the offspring, 

This god according to his liking wanders, 

His sound is heard, his form is never looked on : 

That \ ata let us worship with oblation.” 

Beside these songs, which are worthy of being valued 
as works of poetic art, there is indeed a second class of 
hymns in the Rgveda, which are composed only as sacri¬ 
ficial songs and litanies, for quite definite ritual purposes. 
A strict line of demarcation is here, however, not possible. 
Whether we wish to accept a song as the spontaneous expres¬ 
sion of pious faith, as the work of a divinely inspired poet, 
or as sacrificial prayer put together in a workmanlike fashion. 


) Hymns from the Rigvedo, p. 62. 
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is often only a matter of taste. The extraordinary monotony 
of these prayers and sacrificial chants is certainly one of 
their characteristics. It is always with the same turns of 
expression that one god, like another, is praised as great 
and mighty : always the same formulas, with which the 
sacrificial priest beseeches the gods for wealth of cattle and 
riches. Many of these sacrificial songs are already dis¬ 
tinguishable through the fact that in one and the same 
hymn several gods, sometimes even all the gods of the 
Yedic pantheon, are invoked one after another. For, at 
the great Soma sacrifice every god must receive his share, 
and every sacrificial offering must be accompanied by a 
verse. Compare, for instance, with the above-quoted songs 
to Varuna, Indra and Agni, a sacrificial litany like the 
following (Rv. VII, 35) : 

" May Indra and Agni grant us happiness by their mercy, so also 
Indra and Varuna, to whom sacrifice is offered ; may Indra and Soma 
grant us happiness, welfare and blessing 1 May Indra and Pusan grant 
us happiness at the capture of booty. 

May Bhaga grant us happiness ; our hymns of praise, Puraudhi, 
our-wealth, may they bring us happiness. 

May Dhatar, Dhartar and the far-extending (Earth) freely grant us 
happiness; may the two great realms of space 1 ), may the mountain, 
may the auspicious invocations to the gods grant us happiness. 

May Agni of shining countenance, may Mitra and Varuna, may the 
two Asvins grant us happiness ; may the good works of the pious grant 
us happiness ! May the mighty Wind-god blow to us happiness” ! 

Thus it goes on through fifteen long verses. 

To these sacrificial songs belong among others also the 
so-called Ajirlsuktas, “propitiatory hymns” ( i.e. hymns 
for the propitiation or reconciliation of certain deities, demons, 
and certain personified objects connected with the sacrifice). 
These hymns, of which there are ten in the Ilgveda-Samhita, 


Beaten and Earth, 
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pave a quite definite use at the animal sacrifice. They 
/all consist of eleven or twelve verses, and Agni is invoked 
in them under various names, that he may bring the gods 
to the sacrifice. In the fourth or fifth verse the priests are 
invited to strew about the sacred grass, on which the gods 
are to sit down in order to receive the sacrificial gifts. Also 
certain goddesses are regularly invoked in the hymns, and 
the penultimate verse generally contains an invocation 
to the stake which serves in the binding of the sacrificial 
animal, e.g. “O divine tree, let the sacrificial meal go 
to the gods.” 

The hymns of Book IX which have already been 
referred to above, are throughout sacrificial songs, which 
are all addressed to Soma and are used in the great Soma- 
sacrifice. In sheer endless monotony the same procedure 
recurs, the pressing of the soma, the mixing and refining 
of the same, the pouring into the vats, and so on; again 
and again Indra is called to the drinking of the soma, 
Soma and Indra united are praised, and implored for riches, 
or for rain, of which the soma-juice trickling down through 
the sieve is a symbol. But rarely in these monotonous 
litanies do we come across a pretty metaphor, as for instance, 
when it is said of Soma (Rv. IX, 16, G). 


“ Clarified by the sieve of sheep’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest splendour, 
There he stands, as after battle 
Stands the hero by the stolen cows,” 


The f8ct that verses may be composed for ritual purposes 
and yet be of great poetic beauty, is proved by the funeral 
songs of which a few are preserved in Book X of the Rgreda. 
In Ancient India corpses were usually burnt, yet in the 
oldest times burial was probably the custom with the Indians, 
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as with other Indo-European peoples. The following beauti¬ 
ful verses (Rv. X, 18, 10-13) refer to a burial: 11 

“Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 

This earth, the far-extendiug, most propitious ; 

Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

Wide open, earth, O press not heavily on him ; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe ; 

As with a robe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth. 

Now opening wide may here the earth stand steadfast, 

May here a thousand columns rise to prop her ; 

May here those mansions ever drip with butter, 

And here lie a]wa\« shelter to protect him. 

For thee I now prop up the earth around thee here ; 

In lowering this clod may I receive no harm. 

May the Fathers hold up for thee this column, 

And Yama here provide for thee lit mansions.'’ 

It would indeed be possible also to fit in these verses, 
as Oldenberg 2 thinks, into the ritual of cremation. As ye 
learn in the books of ritual, in ancient India the bones were 
collected after the cremation and placed in an urn, and this 
was buried. Accordingly these verses could have been 
uttered at the burial of this urn of bones. However I do not 
consider this probable. The words “wide open, Earth, O press 
not heavily on him ” and so on, seem to me, only to be relevant 
at the erection of a mound over the actual corpse. The custom 
of burying the bones I consider to be a remnant of an older 
custom of the burial of the corpses, to which our verses refer. 1 ” 

') Translated by A. A. Macdonrtl, Hymns from the Rigveda, p. 88. 

*) “Religion des Veda,” p. 571 

s ) At the time when cremation was already a general custom, children and ascetics 
were shill buried. But in the above verse nothing indicates that it is a rase of the burial of 
a child or of an ascetic VV Calnnd, “ Die altindischen Toten-und BestnttungsgebrSuche,” 
Amsterdam, 1896, pp. 163 S, as against R Roth (7,DUG ft, 1854, 467 ff ), has 
proved that the hymn Rgveda X, 18 is not one uniform production. Only the verses 10 to 
IS form a separate poem. S. also W, V. Whitney, “Oriental and Linguistic Studies," 
New York, 1873, 51 S., and L. v. Sc hroedei, WZKM 9, 1895, 112 f. 
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On the other hand, the hymn Qv. X, 16, 1-6, probably 
belonging to a later period, is intended for the ceremony of 
cremation. When the funeral pile is erected, the corpse is 
laid upon it, and the fire lighted. And when the flames 
unite above it, the priests pray : 

“ Bum him not up, nor quite consume him, Agni : let not his body or 

his ekin be scattered. 

O JAtavedas, 1 when thou hast matured him, theu send him on his way 

unto the Fathers. 

When thou hast made him ready, JAtavedas, then do thou give him 

over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he shall become the 

Deities’ controller. 

The Sun receive thine eye, the Wind thy spirit ; go, as thy merit is, 

to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters ; go, make thine home in plants 

with all thy members. 

Thy portion is the goat : with heat consume him ; let thy fierce flame, 

thy glowing splendour, burn him. 

With thine auspicious forms, O JAlavedas, bear this man to the 

region of the pious. 

Here we already find philosophical theories on life after 
death and on the destiny of the soul mixed up with the 
mythological ideas about Agni and the fathers. These are 
not the only allusions to philosophical ideas, but there are 
about a dozen hymns in the Rgveda which we can designate 
as philosophical hymns, in w r hich, along with speculations 
on the universe and the creation, that great pantheistic idea of 
the Universal Soul which is one with the universe, appears 
for the first time—an idea, which since that time has domi¬ 
nated the whole of Indian philosophy. 

Quite early there arose, among the Indians, doubts as 
to the power, even as to the existence of the gods. Already 

*) A. name of the god Agni. 
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in the hymn Ilv. II, 12, translated above, which praises so 
confidently the might and the feats of strength of Indra, and 
the separate verses of which end in the refrain, which is Hung 
out in such full faith : “ He, 0 men, is Indra,”—even 

there we hear that there were people who did not believe 
in Indra: “Of whom they ask ‘ "Where is he ?’ Of him 

indeed, they also say ‘He is not’.Believe in him : for he, O 

men, is Indra.” Similar doubts occur in the remarkable 
hymn Rv. VIII, 100, 3 f., where the priests are invited to offer 
a song of praise to Indra, “a true one, if in truth, he is: for 
many say: ‘ There is no Indra, who has ever seen him ? To 
whom are we to direct the song of praise ? ’ ” Whereupon 
Indra personally appears, in order to give assurance of his 
existence and his greatness : “ There I am, singer, look at 
me here, in greatness I tower above all beings ” and so on. 

But when people had once begun to doubt Indra himself, 
who was the highest and mightiest of all the gods, so much the 
more arose scruples concerning the plurality of the gods in 
general, and doubts began to arise whether indeed there was 
any merit in sacrificing to the gods. Thus in the hymn Rv. X, 
121, in which Prajiipati is praised as the creator and preserver 
of the world and as the one god, and in which, in the refrain 
recurring in verse after verse : “ Which god shall we honour 
by means of sacrifice ? ” there lies hidden the thought, that in 
reality there is nothing in all the plurality of the gods, and 
that alone the one and only god, the Creator PrajSpati, de¬ 
serves honour. Finally, this scepticism finds its most powerful 
expression in the profound poem of the Creation (Rv. X, 129). 11 
It begins with a description of the time before the creation : 

“ Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed, 

There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 

What covered all ? Wherein? In whose shelter was it? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless ? 


») Translation by E. T. II. OrifUh. 
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No death was then, Dor was there life immortal. 

Of day and night there was then no distinction. 

That One alone breathed windless by itself. 

Than that, forsooth, no other thing existed." 

Only very timidly does the poet venture on a reply to the 
question regarding the origin of the world. He imagines the 
state before the creation as “darkness shrouded in darkness," 
far and wide nothing but an impenetrable flood, until through 
the power of the Tapas, 1 * “the One” arose. This ** One" 
was already an intellectual being ; and as the first product of 
his mind—“ the mind’s first fruit," as the poet says—came 
forth Kama, i.e. “sexual desire, love, S) ” and in this Kama 
“the wise searching in their hearts, have by meditation dis¬ 
covered the connection between the existing and the non¬ 
existing.” Bui only gentle hints does the poet venture to 
give, soon douhts again begin to arise, and he concludes with 
the anxious questions: 

“ Who knoweth it forsooth, who can declare it here, 

Whence this creation has ari>en, whence it came ? 

The gods came hither by this world’s creation only > 

Who kuoweth then, whence this creation has arisen? 

Whence this creation has arisen, whether 

It has been made or not: He who survejs 

This world in highest heaven, he may be knoweth,— 

Or, it may be, he kuoweth not." 


‘) Titpai; may here hare its original meaning uf “ hoat " (some “ creative heat ’* 
analogous to the heat by which the brood-hen produces life from the epg) or it may mean 
the 'fervour* of austerity; or, hs thinks both meanings may be implied in the 

word. 

*) Not the *' will ” of Schopenhauer, ns /Vims.s and others assume. At sexual 
desire leads to the procreation and birth of beings, so tbpse ancient thinkers considered 
sexual desire as the primal source of all existence. 

*) That is the gods themselves were created only with the rest of creation, therefore 
they cannot tell ns whence the world originated. 

*) Translated into English by the author. This famous hymn has been often 
translated aud discussed, thus by II. T. Calebrvoict, Miscellaneous Essays (2nd Ed., Madras, 
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In most of the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda the 
idea certainly comes to the foreground of a creator who is 
named now PrajSpati, now Brahmapaspati, or Bfhaspati, or 
again Visvakarman, but who is still always thought of as 
a personal god. But already in the above-quoted verse it 
appears doubtful to the poet whether the creation was 
“made” or whether it came into being by some other means, 
and the creative principle receives no name in this poem, but 
is called “ the One.” Thus already in the hymns the great 
idea of Universal Unity is foreshadowed, the idea that 
everything which we see in Nature and which the popular 
belief designates as “ gods,” in reality is only the emanation 
of the One and Only One, that all plurality is only imagi¬ 
nary—an idea which is really already expressed clearly and 
distinctly in the verse ltv. I, lGi, 16 : 

“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Vanina, 

And Agni; he is the heavenly bird Garutmat: 

To what is one, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agui, Yarna, AlStarisvan.” 

While these philosophical hymns form, as it were, a 
bridge to the philosophical speculations of the Upanigads, 
there exist also a number of poems in the Rgveda-Sambitft— 
there might be about twenty of them—which form a con¬ 
necting link with the epic and dramatic poetry. These are 
fragments of narratives in the form of dialogues (Saipvftdas), 
and may therefore be fitly called Samvada or dialogue 
hymns. H. Oldenberg l> called them “ Ak hySna hymns,” 


1872), I, pp. 33 f. ; Max Muller Hiatory of Ancient Sauakrit Literature, 2ud Ed., Loudon ISflO. 
p. 664; J. Muir, Original 8an«krit Text*. V, p. 356: H. W. Wallis, Coatnology of the 
Rigveda, London, 1887, pp. 89 £T. ; W. D. Whitney, JAOS, XJ, p, cix; P. Deurxn, Allgemeine 
Geacbichte dor Philoaophie i (whore all the philosophical hymns of the Rgveda are die. 
onss«d); L. Bcherman, Philosophieche Hymnen sue der Rig-nnd Atbarvaveda-SanhitA, 
8traeeborg, 1887, pp. 1 ff. It baa also been translated by ilacdonell, E. J. Thomn$, etc. 

') “Das altindiiche Akhyina " in ZDMG 37 (1883) 64 B. and Akhyinahymnen im 
Rgveda” in ZDMG 39 (1885) 62 B. Akhy&na meant “ narrative." 
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and started a theory, in order to explain their fragmentary 
and enigmatic character. The oldest form of epic poetry 
in India, he said, was a mixture of prose and verse, the 
speeches of the persons only being in verses, while the 
events connected with the speeches were narrated in prose. 
Originally only the verses used to be committed to memory 
and handed down, while the prose story was left to be 
narrated by every reciter in his own words. Now in the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda only the verse portions, 
containing conversations, have been preserved, while the 
prose portions of the narrative are lost to us. Only some 
of these narratives can partly be restored with the help of the 
Brahmapas or the epic literature, or even of commentaries. 
Where these aids fail, nothing remains for us but to try to 
guess the story from the conversations. This theory seemed to 
be supported by the fact that not only in Indian, but also in 
other literatures, the mixture of prose and verse is an early 
form of epic poetry. It is found, for instance, in Old Irish 
and in Scandinavian poetry. 0 In India we find it in some 
narrative portions of the Brahmanas and U panisads, in some of 
the old parts of the Mahabharata, in Buddhist literature, in 
the literature of fables and tales, in the drama, and again in 
the campfl. It is true that, in all these cases the prose has\ 
been handed down together with the verses, but as the 
Ilgveda is professedly the Veda of the ceraea, it was not 
possible to include any prose in the Sarphita of the Rgveda.. 
And if an Akhy&na, consisting of prose and verse, was to 
find a place in the Rgveda-Samhita, the prose portion would 
have to be omitted. This is the theory of Oldenberg, which 
for a long time was almost generally accepted by scholars. 


') Already in the year 1878 in a lecture delivered at the 83rd meeting of Gerutau 
philologists end pedagogues at Gera, Ernst Tl'i udttrh had pointed oat the sigui&cance of 
quite similar phenomena in the old Irish legend-poetry, and on this occasion had also 
already drawn attention to the related pheuotnena in ludian literature. 
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Of late, however, the theory has also met with a great 
deal of opposition. Many years back Max Muller and 
Sylvain L£vi 11 had already suggested that the dialogue poems 
of the Egveda might be a kind of dramas. This idea has been 
taken up by Joh. Bertel 21 and L. von Schroeder, 81 who tried 
to prove that these Samvada hymns are really speeches belong¬ 
ing to some dramatic performances connected with the 
religious cult. We have only, they say, to supply dramatic 
action, and the difficulties which these hymns offer to 
interpretation will disappear. What kind of action has to be 
supplied can of course only be guessed from the dialogues 
themselves. 

The fact is, that poems like the dialogue hymns of the 
Rgveda are of frequent occurrence in Indian literature. We 
shall find similar semi-epic and semi-dramatic poems, consist¬ 
ing chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversations, in the 
MahabhSrata, in the PurSnas, and especially in Buddhist 
literature. All these poems are nothing else hut ancient ballads 
of the same kind as are found also in the literatures of 
many other peoples.'- This ancient ballad poetry is the 


') Lo Theatre Indien, Paris, 1890, pp 301 tl 

*) WZKM 18, 190-1, 59 ff, 137 ff ; 23, 1909, 373 ff.; Indiseho Mire hen, Jena, 1921, 
pp. 344, 367 f. 

'’) Mysteriuni and Mimua im Itigveda, Leipzig, 1908. 

4 ) A. Barth (RHR 19, 1889, 130 f. Oeuvres, 11,5 1.) has already compared the 
Akhyftna of Pururavas and Urvasl in the Salapatha-BiShni'iijH with the ballad of King Ra*(lu 
in Temple's “ Legends of the Pan;4b.” On the whole question see Pitchcl, OGA 1801, 365 
ff. Oldenburg, GO A 1909, 66 ff, -, NOG W 1911, 459 ff ; Bloomfield , American Journal of Philo¬ 
logy, 30, 1909, 78 ff. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1909, 2 (X) ff.; J911, 979 ff ; 1912, 429 ff. j ZDMG 
64, 1910, 534 ff.; J. Chnrpentier, WZKM 23, 1909, 151 f. , 25, 1911, 307 ff. ; Die Snparouaage, 
TJppsala 1920, p. 13 ff. W. Caland, AR 14, 1911, 499 ff.; Ihllrbrandt, Lieder des ^tgveda, 
passim; K. F. Qeldrter, Die indiseho Balladendichtung, Festschrift der UniroraitMIfarhnrg, 
1913, pp. 98 ff.; E. Wtndiitch, Gesrhiohte dor 8an*lcrit Philologio, pp 404 ff ; M, Winlemih, 
WZKM 23, 1909, 102 ff. ; Oestorreichischc Monatsschrift. fttr don Orient 41, 1915, 178 ff., 
and the Lecture on “ Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry” in the Calcntta Review, December, 1928. 
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source both of the epic and of the drama, for these ballads 
consist of a narrative and of a dramatic element. The epic 
developed from the_ narrative, the drama arose frem-ifeT 
dramatic elements of the ancient ballad. These ancient 
JLkhy&nas or ballads were not always composed entirely in 
verse, but sometimes an introductory or a concluding story 
was told in prose, and occasionally the verses were linked 
together by short explanations in prose. Thus it may be 
that in some cases there might have been a connecting prose 
story (as Oldenberg assumed), wh>h, if we knew it, would 
make the conversations of the hvmns clear. But most of 
these hymns are simply ballads of the half-epic, half-dramatic 
type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have thought 
them to be. 

The most famous of these Vedic ballads or Samvfida 
hymns is Rv. X, J)5, This is a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of 
a dialogue between Pururavas and U rvas'I. Pururavas is a 
mortal, UrvasI a nymph (Apsaras). During four years the 
divine beauty lived on earth as the wife of Pururavas, until 
by him she became pregnant, when she vanished, “ like the 
first of the dawns.” He went out to seek her. At last he 
found her, playing with other water-nymphs, in a lake. That 
is about all we can glean from the obscure, often quite 
unintelligible verses, from the dialogues between the deserted 
one and the goddess who is romping about in the pond with 
her playmates. Fortunately this ancient myth of the love 
of a mortal king for a divine maiden is also preserved in 
other portions of Indian literature, and thus we can, to a 
certain extent, complete the poem of the Rgveda. The legend 
of PurQravas and UrvasI is already told us in a Brahmana, 0 
and the verses of the Rgveda are woven into the narrative. 
We are there told that the nymph, when she consented to 
become the wife of PurQravas, stipulated three conditions, one 


‘) S»t»patWBrahma<?a XI, 5, I. 
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of which was that she might never see him naked. The 
Gandharvas—demi-gods of the same kingdom to which the 
Apsaras belong—wanted to get Urva§I back. Therefore, in 
the night, they stole two little lambs which she loved like 
children, and whioh were tied to her bed. As UrvasI com¬ 
plained bitterly that she was robbed as though no man were 
near, PurQravas jumped up—“naked as he was, for it seemed 
to him that the putting on of a garment would take too long” 
—to pursue the thieves. But at the same instant the Gan¬ 
dharvas caused a flash of lightning to appear, so that it 
became as light as day, and UrvasI perceived the king naked. 
She then vanished ; and when Pururavas returned, she was 
gone. Mad with grief, the king wandered about the country, 
until one day he came to a pond, in which nymphs in the 
form of swans, were swimming about. This gives rise to the 
dialogue which we find in the Rgveda. and which is re¬ 
produced with explanatory additions in the Briihmana. l) 
Yet all the pleadings of PurQravas that she might return to 
him are in vain. Even when, in despair, he talked of 
self-destruction—he wanted to throw himself from the rocks 
as a prey to the fierce wolves—she only replied : 

“ Nay, do not die, Pururavas, nor perish : 

let not the evil-omened wolves devour tbee. 

With women there can be no lasting friendship, 
hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women.” 

Whether and how PurQravas is reunited with his beloved 
is not quite clear either in the Rgveda or in the iSalapatha- 
BrShmapa. It seems that he becomes transformed into a 
Gandharva and attains heaven, where at last the joy of re¬ 
union is his. The story of PurQravas and UrvasI has often 
been retold in India : it is briefly hinted at in the K&thaka 


') The SaUpatfas-Brfhmana ha* only fifteen of the eighteen vereet of the RgrecU, 
') Trudeted by B.T.B. Griffith. 
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belonging to the black Tajurveda, it is retold in exegetie 
works attached to the Veda, 0 in the Harivamsa, an appendix 
to the Mahabbarata, in the Visiiu Punina and in the book of 
tales KathSsaritsagara, and no less a poet than K&Iidasa has 
founded one of his immortal dramas on it. From the circum¬ 
stance that, in spite of all efforts to bring the verses of the 
Rgveda into unison with the later narratives and to utilize the 
latter in the elucidation of the Rgvedic poem , 2> there is still 
so much that is obscure and unexpla^jed in these verses, we 
see how very much earlier the llgveda is than any other 
known work of Indian literature. ^ 

We have another valuable fragment of the art of narra¬ 
tion in ancient times, in the dialogue of Yamaand Yami 
(Rv. X, 10). An old myth of the origin of the human race 
from a first pair of twins underlies the conversation. 31 Yarn! 
tries to tempt her brother Yam a to incest, in order that the 
human race may not die out. In passionate words, glowing 
with desire, the sister draws the brother on to love. In gentle, 
deliberate speech, pointing to the eternal laws of the gods, 
which forbid the union of blood-relations, Yama repulses her. 
These speeches, in which unfortunately there is still much 
obscurity, are full of dramatic strength. Yami first says : 

“ My friend I would draw near to me in friendship, 

Should he have none e’en to the farthest ocean, 

That he beget a grand-on t>> his sire 

On earth, rem“inhering wiseh future days.” [I] 


*) Baudhayana.Srautngutrn (s. Colonel, in the Album Krm, pp 57 ff.) Bf-badderatn, 
‘^•tdfrurnfli^yn’g commentary on the Snrvfiniikriiuinni of the Reveda. 

*) See especially Gcldru>r in the “ Yedi-rbe Studieu’* 1,243-295 Ateo Oldcnb'rg, 
ZDMO 39, 72 ff. and “ Lhe Literntnr deg ohen Indien," pp. 53 ff. The PurumTag.Crvntl 
dialogue ha* alio been translated b_v Hntel. Jndogrrm. Forgehnngen 81, 1912, 143 ff, end 
WlUbrandt , Lieder dog Rgvodts pp 142 ff 

*) See A. Weber, 8BA. 1895,822 5. Yania means “ twin,” and Yami ia a feminine 
form ed Ya ms, A, Winter hug attempted a mythological interpretation o?' the myth" In 
the ossay : “ Mein Binder freit om mich " (ZVY. VII, 1897, pp 178 ff.), where be compare* 

w 
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Thereupon Yama replies : 


“ Thy friend loves not the friendship which considers her who is near 
in kindred as a stranger. 

Sons of the mighty Asura, the Heroes, supporters of the heavens, 
see far around them.” [2] 

Yarn!, however, tries to persuade her brother that the 
gods themselves desire that he shall unite himself with her in 
order to propagate his race. As he will not listen, she 
becomes more and more persistent, more and more passionate : 

" I, YamI, am possessed by love of Yama, that I may rest on the same 
couch beside him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my husband. Like car-wheels let us 
speed to meet each other.” [7] 

But Yama again refuses with the words ; 

“ They stand not still, tliey never close their eyelids, those sentinels 
of God who wander round us. 

Not me—go quickly, wanton, with another, and hasten like a chariot- 
wheel to meet him.” [8] 

More and more tempestuous, however, does the sister grow, 
ever more ardently does she desire the embrace of Yama, 
until—on his repeated refusal—she bursts forth into the 
words: 

“ Alas ! thou art indeed a weakling, Yama ; we find in thee no trace 
of heart or spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine clings, another will cling about thee 
girt as with a girdle.” [IS] 


Rv. X, 10. with a Lettic popular song, in which a brother attempts to seduce his sister to 
incest. 8chroeder (Mysterium und Mirnus, pp. 276 ft ). explains the hymn as a drama 
connected with some rite of fertility. This is certainly wrong. See Winltmiti, WZKM 
118, 1909, IIS f, and Charpentier, Die Sapary usage, p. 99. 
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Whereupon Yarns concludes the dialogue with the words: 

“ Embrace another, Yam!; let another, even as the woodbine rings 
the tree, enfold thee. 

Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy, and be shall form 
with thee a blest alliance.” 15 [ 14] 

How the story of Yama and Yaml ended, we do not 
know; moreover no later source gives us any information 
upon it. Thus the poem of the Rgveda is unfortunately 
only a torso, but a torso which indicates a splendid work 
of art. 

The Suryasflk ta, Rv. X, 85,may also he included in 
the Rgvedic ballad poetry. This particular hymn describes the 
marriage of Surya {the sun-daughter, as the dawn is here 
called) with Soma (the inoon), at which the two Asvins were 
the match-makers. This hymn consists of 47 verses, which 
•ire somewhat loosely connected. The verses nearly all refer 
to the marriage ritual, and most of them, as we know from 
the GrhyasQtras, the manuals of domestic ritual, were used 
also at the marriage of ordinary mortals. Yet I do not think 
that these verses were merely compiled from the ritual (as 
is the case with some of the funeral hymns) so that they 
would have to be regarded as a kind of compilation of all 
the benedictions used in the marriage-rites, like a chapter 
in a prayer-book. It is much more probable that it is an 
ancient ballad describing the marriage of SQrya partly in 
narrative stanzas, partly in addresses to the Asvins and 
Sdrya, and partly by the insertion of the mantras (benedic¬ 
tions, incantations) recited at the various stages of the 
marriage ceremony. But among the benedictions which 
we find in this SQryfisukta, there are many which, with their 


1 ^eraea 2, 7, S, 13, 14 translated by R. T. 11. Griffith, the first verge by the author. 

*) Translated iuto German by A. Weber , Ind Stud. 5, 177 ft. See nlso J. Ihni, ZD MG, 
28,1679, 166 9.; I’itchel, Vedieehc Studien, 1, U 9.; OWrntery, GGA., ISM), p. 7. 
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simple, warm, hearty tone, remind us of the funeral hymns 
discussed above. Thus the bridal pair is addressed in the 
beautiful words : 

“Happy be thou ami prosper with thy children here: he vigilant to 
rule thy household in this home. 

Closely unite thy body with this man, thy lord. So shall ye, full 
of years, address your company.” [27] 

The spectators past whom the marriage procession goes, 
are thus accosted : 

“ Signs of good fortune mark the bride: Come all of yon and 
look at her. 

Wish her prosperity, and then return unto your homes again.” [38] 

When the bridegroom, according to ancient Indo- 
European marriage-custom, clasps the hand of the bride, 

he recites this verse : 

“I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mayst 
reach old age with me thy husband. 

Gods, Ary&man, Bhaga, Savitar, Putandhi, have given thee to be 
mv household's mistress.” [36] 

When at last the bridal pair enter the new home, they 
are received with the following words: 

“Be ye not parted; dwell ye here; reach the full time of human 
life. 

With sons and grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your 

own abode.” [ 42 ] 

And upon the bride the blessing is invoked : 

* 

" O Bounteous Indra, make this bride lle*t in her sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to htr ten sons, and make her husband the eleventh 
man!” [45]'> 


') The tire Terse* translated by R. T. H. Griffith, 
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But some of the marriage benedictions have more of 
the character of magic fo rmulas. Among them we find 
charms against the evil eye and other pernicious magic, by 
means of which the bride could injure her future husband, 
as well as exorcisms by means of which demons, which lie 
in wait for the bride, are to be scared away. These magicT) 
formulas by no means stand alone, for there are, besides^ 
about thirty magic songs in the llgveda. Some of these 
are benedictions and formulas Tdfr' the healing of various 
diseases, for the protection of the embryo, for waiding off 
the effects of had dreams and unfavourable omens, while 
others are incantations for the scaring away of wutehes, for 
the destruction of enemies and malevolent wizards, or magic 
formulas against poison and vermin, verses for the supplant¬ 
ing of a rival; we also find a blessing on the field, a charm 
for the prosperity of cattle, a battle charm, a charm for 
inducing sleep, and so on. Of this kind is also the very 
remarkable “ JftUg sumr^’ Bv. VII, 103. Here the frogs 
are compared with Brahmans. In the dry season they lie 
there like Brahmans who have taken the vow of silence. 
Then when the rain comes, they greet each other with merry 
croaking “as a son his father.” And the one repeats the 
croaking of the other, as the pupils repeat the words of the 
teacher when studying the Veda in a Brahman school. 
They modulate their voices in many ways. As priests at 
the Soraa-sacrifice sit singing around the tilled tub, so the 
frogs celebrate the commencement of the rainy season with 
their song. At the end follows a prayer for wealth : 

“ Both Lowing Cow and bleating Goat have given, 

Spotty and Tawny, too, have given us riches. 

The frogs give kine by hundreds ; they for pressings 
Of Soma thousandfold, prolong existence.” 


l ) Translated t>v A. A. ilticthmell, Hymn* fmm the Rpvedii, p. {16 A free poetical 
translation of tlio hymn is to bo found in J. Iftfir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
writers, pp H*4 f. 
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All this sounds immensely funny, and almost generally the 
song was looked upon by scholars as a parody on the sacrificial 
songs and malicious satire against the Brahmans." However, 
Bloomfield has proved conclusively s) that this is a magic incan¬ 
tation, which was used as a rain-spell, and that the frogs } 
which, according to ancient Indian popular belief, can bring 
forth water, are praised and invoked as rain-bringers. The 
comparison with the Brahmans is not intended as a satire on the 
latter, but only as a flattery—a captatio benevolentiae—to the 
frogs. The frog-song was probably never a satire:- It is 
only we who see something comic in it, and not the ancient 
Indians, who actually regarded frogs as great wizards. It 
appears, however, that incantations sometimes arose from 
secular poems. Thus, the song Rv. VI, 75, may originally 
have been a war song, which has been changed into a battle 
charm. While some verses of this song are distinguished by 
great poetic beauty and especially by bold images, other verses 
show only the dry, inartistic language of incantations The 
first three verses sound more like a war-song than like an 
incantation : 


“ The warrior’s look is like a thunderous rain-cloud’s when, armed with 
mail, he seeks the lap of battle. 

Be thou victorious with unwounded body : so let the thickness of thy 
mail protect thee. 

With bow let us win kine, with bow the battle, with bow the victors 
in our hot encounters. 


*) Cf. for instance, Dcuaiten, Ag Ph 1, 1, pp. 100 ff. 

•) JA08 17, 1896, pp. 173 ff Alrendy bofore this M. Ilaug (Brahma und die 
Brahmanen, Miinchen, 1871, p 12) had explained the aoog in the aame way, and 
attached to it the following intereating information. “ The aong ia used in connection 
with the foregoing, addressed to the rain-god (Parjanyn), oven to-day in time of gnat] 
drought, when the ardently desired rein refoioa to come. Twenty to thirty Brahman* go top 
a river and recite theac two hymoa, in order to eauae the rain to descend." 

See also L. t, Srhroedcr Myaterium und Mimua in> Rgveda, pp 31)6 ff., and i. W. 
Bauer, Die Anfloge der Yogapraxis, Berlin 1922, pp 68 ff. 
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The bow brings grief and sorrow to the foeman : armed with the bow 
may we subdue all regions, 

Close to his ear, as fain to speak, she presses, holding her well-loved 
friend in her embraces. 

Strained on the bow, she whispers like a woman—this bow-string that 
preserves us in the combat.” 11 

On the whole, however, the magic songs of the Rgveda 
differ in no wise from those of the Atharva-Veda, with which 
we shall deal later. But it is very significant that, besides 
the hymns to the great gods and the sacrificiarsohg^ also 
incantations like these have been included in the Rgveda 
Samhitft—and that by no means only in the tenth book of the 
latter. 

It is still more significant that also some apparently quite 
secular poems have got mixed amongst the sacred songs and 
sacrificial chants of the Rgveda. Thus, we find, for example, 
Rv. IX, 112, in the midst of the Soma songs a satirical 
poem, which derides the manifold desires of mankind. It is 
probably an old popular song of the “ labour song ” type. It 
could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of work, and 
here the refrain “Flow, Indu, 4 ’ flow, for Indra’s sake”** 
indicates that it was adapted for the tvork of pressing Soma. 4> 


') Translated hr K T. H. Orifitn 
*) lmiu = Soma. 

*) There is u o just i float ion for omitting this refrain, ft* some translators have done, 
for instance Kuir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p 190 ; ilacdonell, Hymns 
from tho Rgveda, p. 90. Bat see Pturhel, Vedische Stndien, I, 107. 

*) Some of the Soma hymua («. a. Rv. 1, 28 , IX, 2 ; 6 ; 8 etc.) are * labour songs' 
in which tho whole process of preparing the Soma juice is described. See K. Bucher, 
Arbeit und Rhythuios, 5. Anfl., Leipzig 1919, pp. 412 f. L. v. Schroeder (Mysterium nod 
Mimua im Rigveda, pp. 408 ff.) hss with bold imagination tried to show that the hymn was 
used at a popular procession during a Soma festival. But there are no facts on which 
this hypothesis ooold be founded Oldenberg (QQA. 1909, 80 f.) thinks that the hymn 
,waa intended as a prayer at some Soma sacrifice offered for attaining special withes. So 
^lso CharpetUitr, Die Suparpamge, pp. 80 f. 
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I give the remarkable poem in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith: 

" We all have various thoughts and plans, and diverse are the war’s of 

men. 

The Brahman seeks the worshipper, wright seeks the cracked, and 
leech the maimed. Flow, Indti, flow for India’s sake. 

The smith with ripe and seasoned plants, with feathers of the birds 
of air, 

With stones, and with enkindled flames, seeks him who hath a etore of 
gold. Flow, Iudu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

A bard am I, my dad’s a leech, mammy Ia\ s corn upon the stones. 
Striving for wealth, with varied plans, we follow our desires like kine. 
Flow, Iudu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

The horse would draw an easy car, giy hosts attract tlie laugh and jest. 
The male desires his mate’s approach,’* the frog is eager for the flood. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra's sake.” 

The most beautiful amongst the non-religious poems of 
the Rgveda collection is the song of the gambler, Rv. X, 34. 
It is the soliloquy of a penitent sinner, who by means of 
his irresistible attraction to dice-playing has destroyed the 
happiness of his life. In pithetie verses the gambler describes 
how the dice have caused him to lose his domestic happiness : 

“ She wrangle.- not with me, nor is she angry : 

To me and comrade' she was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 
I’ve driven away from home a wife devoted. [2] 

Her mother ha'es me, she herself rejects me: 

For one in such distte-s theie its no pitv. 

T find a gimhling man i« no more useful 

Than is an agt-d horse that’s in the market. [3] 

Others emluace the wife of him whose chattels 
The eager dice have striven hard to capture ; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him : 

We know him not; lead him away a captive” : 4] 


1 ' v-T>~<ianU much more coarsely in the original. 
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The uncanny power of the dice, too, is described in 
forceful terms : 

“ When to myself I think, I’ll not go with them, 

I’ll stay behind my friends that go to gamble, 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 

I go, like wench, straight to the place of meeting.” [5] 

And of the dice it is said : 

" The dice attract the gambler, but deceive and wound, 

Both paining men at play and causing them to pain. 

Like boys they offer first and then take back their gifts: 

With honey sweet to gamblers by their magic eharm. [7] 

Downward they roll, then swiftly springing upward, 

They overcome the man with hands, though handless. 

Cast on the board like magic bite of chareoal. 

Though cold themselves, they burn the heart to ashes.” [9] 

And however much he bewails his fate, yet he always falls 
again into the power of the dice. 

“ Grieved is the gambler's wife by him abandoned, 

Grieved, too, his mother as be aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, he desiring money 

At night approaches other people's houses. [10] 

It pains the gambler when he sees a woman 
Another’s wife, and their well-ordered household. 

He yokes those brown steeds early in the morning, 1 ! 

And when the fire is low sinks down a beggar.” ** [11] 


*) i.s, he begins to ploy with the brown dice. 

*) Translated by A. A. Macdoneif, Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 88 ff. The hymn has 
also been translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writer*, pp. 190 ff. 
L. t. Schroeder (Mysterium and Mimus ira Rigreda, pp. 377 ff.) explains the poem as* 
drama in form of a monologue. Charpentitr (Die Suporgasage, pp. S3 ff.) thinks that it 
was composetTTor ’ didactic purposes." U seems to me more probable that this soliloquy 
of a gambler is part of a ballad, in which some epic story was told like that of Yudhifthire 
pr Nala. 


15 
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But finally he resolves to turn over a new leaf. He 
implores the dice to set him free, as, according to the command 
of Savilar, he desires to give up gambling, in order to look 
after his field and live for his family. 

Lastly, a kind of intermediate position between religious 
and secular poetry is occupied by those hymns which are 
connected with so-called D a, n a s t u t i s, “ Songs of praise to 
Generosity ” (namely, that of the princes and patrons of the 
sacrifice, for whom the songs were composed.) There are 
about forty such hymns. 1 ’ Some of them are songs of 
victory, in which the god Iudra is praised, because he has 
helped some king to achieve a victory over his enemies. 
With the praise of the god is united the glorification of the 
victorious king. Finally, however, the singer praises his 
patron, who has presented him with oxen, horses, and beauti¬ 
ful slaves out of the booty of war, while incidentally with a 
few coarse, obscene jokes, the pleasure which the slaves give 
to the singer is recalled. Others are very long sacrificial 
songs, 2 ’ also mostly addressed to Indra, which evidently were 
composed for quite definite occasions at the request of a 
prince or a wealthy man, and were recited at the sacrifice; 
and they also are followed by verses in which the patron of 
the sacrifice is praised, because he gave the singer a liberal 
.priestly fee. These Danastutis always mention the full name 
of the pious donor, and indubitably refer to historic events, or 
actual happenings. Hence they are not unimportant. As 
poems they are^ of course, quite worthless; they are composed 
to order by artisan-like verse-writers, or accomplished with 
an eye to the expected payment. Even when they are not 
connected with any Danastuti, some of the hymns of the 


>) Only one hymn (Kv I, 12C) i« entirely a Dtnailnti. Otherwise it in ntuallj only 
three to five rerees at the conclueion of the hymns which contain the l)*im«tuti 

’) We get the impression that the honorarium was the greater, according to the 
length of the poem. 
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Rgveda certainly were “hammered together” for good 
payment in an equally artisan-like manner. Sometimes even 
the Vedic singers themselves compare their work with that of 
the carpenter. 0 Nevertheless it is remarkable that among 
those hymns which excel at all as works of poetic art, there 
is not a single one which ends in a Diinastuti. When, 
therefore, II. Oldenberg 2J says about Rg vedic poetry in 
general ; “ This poetry does not rank in the service of 
beauty, as this religion does not serve the aim of enlightening 
and uplifting the sotll; but both rank in the service of class- 
interest, of personal interest, of fees,”—he evidently forgets 
that among the l,02ft hymns of the Rgveda there are only 
about 40 which end in Danastutis. I think that among the 
composers of Vedic hymns there were certainly artisans, but 
equally certainly there were also poets. 

There is one hymn in the Rgveda which is, in the higher 
sense, a Danastuti, a “ Praise of Generosity.” It is the hymn 
Rv. X, 117, which is worthy of mention also because it 
strikes a moralizing note which is otherwise quite foreign to 
the Rgveda. The Rgveda is everything but a text-book of 
morals. And the hymn, which I give here in the translation 
of A. A. Macdonell, 3 * is quite isolated in the Rgveda:— 


“ The gods inflict not hunger as a means to kill: 
Death frequently befalls even satiated tnen. 4) 
The charitable giver’s wealth melts not auay ; 
The niggard ne\ei finds a man to pity him. 


') Rv. t, 130, fi “ This speech lias been built fur thee hr men desiring possessions, 
like a ch&r ot by u clever master.' Re. J, Cl, 4 ; “ To him (to Indra) I send this song of 
praise, as a coach builder sends a ehnrii t to him who lias ordered it " 

*) Die Literatur dee alien Indion, p. 20. 

J ) Hymns (torn the Rigveda, pp. 02 f. Freely translated by J. 3fair, Metrical 
Translations from Sai sKrit Wiileis, pp. 193 f. Fee also f Ywecrn, ACIPh., 1, I, pp. 93 f. 

^ 4 ) Th iB is very well explained by A. I.tunng (Der Rigveda V, BG1); “We do not 

interfere with the rule of the gods by giving nourishment to one who is nearly dying of 
qtarvation; this is said with bitter irony against the hypocrites who sought to justify 
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Who, of abundant food possessed, makes hard his heart 
Towards « needy and decrepit suppliant 
Whom once he courted, come to pray to him for bread : 
A man like this as well finds none to pity him. 

He is the liberal man who helps the beggar 
That, craving food, emaciated wanders, 

And coming to his aid, when asked to succour, 
Immediately makes him a friend hereafter. 

He is no friend who gives not of his substance 
To his devoted, intimate companion : 

This friend should turn from him—here is no haven—* 
And 6eek a stranger elsewhere as a helper. 

The wealthier man should give unto the needy, 
Considering the course of life hereafter; 

For riches are like chariot wheels revolving ! 

Now to one man they come, now to another. 

The foolish man from food has no advantage ; 

In truth I say : it is but his undoing ; 

No friend he ever fosters, no companion : 

He eats alone, and be alone is guilty. 

The plough that cleaves the soil produces nurture ; 

He that bestirs his feet completes his journey. 

The speaking Brahmin earns more than the silent ; 

A friend who gives is better than the niggard. 

The one-foot strides more swiftly than the biped ; 

The biped goes beyond him who has three feet. 

The quadruped comes at the call of bipeds, 

And watches near where groups of five are gathered. 1 > 


their hardness of heart by saying that the fate o( the needy ones was determined by 
the goda The irony or sarcasm becomes unquestionable through what follows; the 
poet oonclodes farther that, if the poor were predestined by the gods to death by starva¬ 
tion, then the wealthy who had plenty of food, must lire for ever.” 

l ) The translation iB hardly questionable, »o much the more, then, the sense. It 
has been oonjectured that by the " one-foot, ” the “ one-footed ram," a storm-god, is meant, 
or, fay others, the sun, and that the “ three-footed " is the old man supported on a stick 
and the “ quadruped ” the dog. This is by no means certain. 
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Two bands though equal make not what is equal; 

No sister cows yield milk in equal measure; 

Unequal is the strength even of twin children; 

The gift* of even kinsmen are unequal.” 11 

The last verse but one is an example of the riddle-poetry, 
very popular with ancient Indians as with other ancient 
nations. The hymn Ev. I, 164, contains a large number of 
such riddles, most of which, unfortunately, we cannot under¬ 
stand. For instance : 

" Seven harness a one-wheeled cart; it is drawn by one horse with 
seven Dames; three Daves has the immortal, never-stopping wheel, on 
which all these beings stand.” 

This may mean ; The seven priests of the sacrifice 
harness (by means of the sacrifice) the sun-chariot, which is 
drawn by seven horses or one horse with seven forms : this 
immortal sun-wheel has three naves, namely, the three seasons 
(summer, rainy season and winter), in which the life of all 
mankind is passed. However, other solutions of the riddle 
are possible. 

The meaning of the following riddles, too, is by no means 
clear; 

“ Bearing three mothers and three fathers the One stands erect, and they 
do not tire him; theie on the back of the sky they eousult with the all¬ 
knowing, but not all-embracing Vac (Goddess of Speech). 

He who made him knows nothing of him ; lie who has seen him 
from him he is hidden ; he lies enwrapped in the womb of the mother ; 
he has many children, and jet. he has gone to Nirrti. 5 ' 

The sky is my father and my progenitor, there is the navel; my own 
mother is this great earth. Between the two spread-out Soma vessels 
is the womb ; into it the Father placed the seed in the daughter.” 


') C/. Detiaaen, AGPh I, 1, pp. 93 f 

*) Nirfti is the goddess of death and destruction. " To go to Nirpti" means ; to be 
completely ruined, to sink into nothingness 
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On the other hand it is clear that the sun is meant when 
it is said: 

“ A shepherd I saw, who does not fall down, who wanders up and 
down on his paths - clothing himself in tho'p which run together and those 
which disperse 1 ' he circles about in the woilds.” 

Equally clear is the meaning of the riddle : 

“Twelve tyres, one wheel, three naves: who knows that? In it there 
are altogether about three hundred and sixty movable pegs.” 

The year is meant, with the twelve months, three seasons, 
and roughly three hundred and sixty days.- 1 

Such riddle-questions and riddle-games were among the 
most popular diversions in ancient India ; at some sacrifices 
they even formed a part of the ritual. We come across such 
riddles again in the Atharvaveda as well as in the Yajurveda. 

If we now cast a glance over the varied contents of the 
llgveda-Samhitl, of which I have here tried to give an idea, 
the conviction forces itself upon us that in this collection 
we have the fragments of the very oldest Indian poetry, that 
the songs, hymns and poems of the Itgveda which have come 
down to us are only a fragmentary portion of a much more 
extensive poetic literature, both religious and secular, of 
which probably the greater part is irretiievably lost. But as 
the great majority of these hymns are either sacrificial chants, 
or were used, or could have been used, as prayers and sacri¬ 
ficial songs, we may assume that these very hymns gave the 
actual stimulus for collecting and uniting them in one 
“ book.” Yet the collectors, who probably had a purely 


*) The ray* are meant 

The riddlea of Rv. I, 164, have been treated in detail by Martin Haul, VodUoh# 
Bltselfraffen and RUtcelepitulie (SFny A 1S76) nnd by Jhutten, AOI'h, 1. 1, j.p 106-119 
See al«o R.Roth, ZOMG 40, 1H'2, 75ft f., E II tnrfiM h, Z!»MC. 4S, 1MH, 863 f. i 11. S iummt, 
ZDMG 64, 1910, 4S5 f. and V. Henry, Revue critique, 1005, p, 403. 
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literary interest, as well as a religious interest in the collec¬ 
tion, did not scruple to include in it also profane poems, which 
by language and metro, had proved themselves to be equally 
ancient and venerable as those sacrificial chants. Only 
through being included in a “ book ”—that is, a school-text 
intended for memorization—could they be saved from oblivion. 
Certainly there was much also which they considered too 
profane to be included in the Ilgveda-Samhita. Of this a 
certain amount has been saved through the fact that it was 
later included in another collection—the Atharvaveda-SamhitS. 

Tiie Atharvaveda-Samuita. !) 

“ Atharva-veda ” means “ the Veda of the Atharvan ” or 
“ the knowledge of Magic Formulas.” Originally, however, 
the word Alharvan meant a fire-priest, and it is probably the 
oldest Indian name for “priest” in general, for the word 
dates back lo the Indo-Iranian period. For the Athravans or 
“fire-people” of the A vesta coriespoiul to the Indian 
Atharvans/ 1 The fire-cult played no less a part in the daily 
life of the ancient Indians than in that of the ancient 
Persians, so often designated as “fire-worshippers;” the 

') There me two c. mplete Lug! sh translations of the AtharvaYcda, one by R T a. 
Griffith (Renans |S{»‘> O', ,n il ni . 11 i 1 In W I) Tl'Vii.i /, revised and brought^ nearer to 
completion and editiil by C R T.- inn ;n (IH>S, tols 7 and S. Cambridge Mass. 
selection of Innnn tn tstiihiil hne.i-l] translate n bt M 7? fitnjthl (S12- i897). 
A great nnmlir of Minna ban liiii translated into Gel man by A I lofit tg m the 3rd 
Tolumo of his “ Rurndn ’ (I’jnpiie l‘'7*>'l, pp 42* 551. A selection of hymns into German 
Terse bj J Gn’l illundeit l.n di r ties Attaina-Veda 2 Anti , Stnttpnit 1SSS). German 
translations if booh- I V and Xl\ It A Wi’ir (hid Stud , vols. t 5. 13. 17, IS), of book 
XV11I hv the same tSHA l w 95 and (S'tit, of look A\ ly 7h. Aujiccht (Ind. Stud, vol, 
1) and of VI, 1 -CO by C A 5 foie*: (Dias . Gottingen IS>S7' A Fiencb translation of books 
V1IX11I by V Unit (I’m IS 1 SOI Hi) i>"< < hi has maud of the AtharTareda in detail 
in the “ Grunduaa ” ^11, I. II), nud I am partuularly indebted to this woik for this chapter. 
For the contents and intei | it tntion of the Ailniriiuoda, see also Henry, La magie dans 
l’Jnde antique, Pans 1904 , Oldtnhng, Alt 7, 1904, 217 S., 1. Eiigeiton, American Journal 
of Philology, 85, 1914, 435 ft. 

*) In Ancient Rome, too, the Flamines, who had to perform the burnt-sacrifice, belong 
to the oldest priests, (Th. Jfotnmnen, ROiuische Gesehichte, 4, Autt. Ip. 170f.) 
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priest* or this very ancient fire-cult, however, were still, like 
the Shamans of Northern Asia and the Medicine-men of the 
American Indians, “ priests of magic,” that is, priest and 
wizard combined in one person, as in the word “ Magi ”—as 
the Athravans in Medea were called—the ideas of wizard and 
priest are merged together. Thus we can understand that 
the name Atharvan designated also the “ incantations of the 
Atharvan or the wizard-priest,” that is, the spells and magic 
formulas themselves. The oldest name, however, by which 
this Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvadgirasah, 
that is, “the Atharvans and the Angiras.” The Adgiras, 
similarly, are a class of prehistoric fire-priests, and the word 
also, like the word atharvan, attained tha meaning of “magic 
formulas and sp ells.” The two expressions atharvan and 
angiras^ how r ever, designate two different species of magic 
formulas : atharvan is “ holy magic, bringing happiness,” 
while angiras means “ hostile magic, black magic.” Among 
the Atharvans, for example, are the formulae for the healing 
of diseases, while among the Ahgiras are the curses against 
enemies, rivals, evil magicians, and such like. The old name 
Atharvangirasab thus means these tico kinds of magic for¬ 
mulae, which form the chief contents of the Atharvaveda. 
The later name Atharvaveda is merely an abbreviation of 
“Veda of the Atharvans and Angiras 

Now the Atharvaveda-SamhitS, usually oalled simply 
“ the Atharvaveda,” is a collection of seven hundred and thirfcy- 
ane hymns, which contain about six thousand verses, in the 
recension which is best preserved. 2 ’ It is divided into twenty 


‘) In Inter literature we meet also with the term* bbnrrahgirasab and bbrguriatara 
(Culika-Upani$ad 11) for the Atharvaveda The Bhygus also were anoieot firepriests, 

*) It i* the S&unaka recension of tbe Samhitl text belonging to fbh Aranaka school. 
The Paippalida recension is known only in ono tingle inaccurate manuscript. The text of 
the 8aunakit recension is published by R. Roth and W.0. Whitrey Berlin 1866. The 
Atharveveda-SaipbitA, with the commentary of Siyaps, has been published by Shaukar 
P. Pandit, A vols., Bombay 1896-1898. The manusoript of the Paippalida recension htti 
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books. ]) The twentieth book was added quite late, and 
the nineteenth book, too, did not originally belong to the 
Samhita. The twentieth book is almost entirely composed of 
hymns which have been taken literally from the Rgveda- 
Samhita. Besides this, about ona-aeveuth of the Atharrarreda- 
Samhita is taken from the Rgveda ; moreover, more than half 
of the verses which the Atharvaveda has in common with 
the Rgveda, are In be found in the tenth book, most of the 
remaining verses in the first and the eighth book of the 
Rgveda. The arrangement of the hymns in the eighteen 
genuine hooks is according to a definite plan, and shows 
fairly careful editorial activity. The first seven books consist 
of numerous short hymns, the hymns in Book I having, as a 
rule, four verses, in Book II Jive, in Book III six, in Book IV 
seven. The hymns of Book V have a minimum of eight and 
a maximum of eighteen verses. Book VI consists of one 
hundred and forty-two hymns mostly of three verses each, 
and the seventh Book consists of one hundred and eighteen 
hymns, most of which contain only one or two verses. Books 
VIII-XIV, XVII and Will consist throughout of very long 
hymns, the shortest hymn (twenty-one verses) being at the 
beginning of this scries (VIII, 1) and the longest, (eighty-nine 
verses) at the end (XVIII, I). Book XV and the greater 
part of Book XVI, which interrupt the series, are composed 
in prose, and are similar in style and language to the Brali- 
manas. Although in this arrangement something quite 
external—the number of verses—has been considered first, yet 
some consideration is also given to the contents. Two, three. 


been published in famimilo In- M.BfuwinrM and R (foifr (The Kashmirian Atbarra-Veda, 
Sliillpart 1!X>1) Hooks 1. U, IV-X of the Kashmirian recension have been published with 
critical notes mi (he text hv l.t" It Carr Birret and F Edjp’rfoi. in JAOS, vols 2ti, 30, 32 
34, 35, 37. 40-43, I!(n(S-1!»23 

‘) We enn diet inpuish three main divisions of the Samhita, cj. Linmnn, HOS, roi. 7, pp, 
CXXVI1 £f.) 1. Books T-VI. no appendix to which is contained in Book VII j 2. Booba 

VIII-XU and 3. Books XI1I-XVIII, an appendix to which is contained in Book XIX. 

16 
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four, and even more hymns, which deal with the same subject 
frequently stand side by side. Occasionally the first hymn 
of a book is placed at the beginning on account of its contents; 
thus Books II, IV, V and VII, begin with theosophical hymns, 
which, no doubt, is intentional. On the whole we can say 
thus : l) the first section of the Sarnhita (Books I to VII) 
contains the short hymns of miscellaneous contents, the 
second section (Books VIII to XII) the long hymns of mis¬ 
cellaneous contents, while Books XIII to XVIII are almost 
entirely uniform as to their contents. Thus Book XIV con¬ 
tains only marriage prayers and Book XVIII only funeral 
hymns. 

The language and metre of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda are in essentials the same as those of the Rg- 
veda-Samhit5. Yet in the language of the Atharvaveda we 
find some decidedly later forms and some more popular 
forms : also the metre is not nearly so strictly handled as 
in the Rgveda. Apart from Book XV, which is wholly 
composed in prose, and Book XVI, the greater part of 
which is in prose, we occasionally find also other prose 
pieces among the verses ; and frequently it is not easy to 
distinguish whether a piece is composed in lofty prose or 
in badly-constructed verses. It also happens that an 
originally correct metre is spoiled through an interpolation 
or corruption of the text.-^ In certain cases, indeed, the 
facts of language and metre indicate that we are dealing 
with later pieces. In general, however, no conclusions can 
be drawn from the language and the metre with regard to 
the date of the composition of the hymns, still less with 


*) On the divisions of tho Atharvavcda-Sarplnti soe Whitney and Lanman, HOB, voL 
7, pp. oxxvii B. 

*) On the metre of the Atharvaveda see Whitney, UOS, \ol. 7, pp. cnjtvi f. Irregu¬ 
larities of metro are equally peculiar to the Atharvaveda as to all metrical Vedio text* 
other than the Rgveda. To correct tho metro everywhere, would mean changing the tegt 
arbitrarily. 
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regard to the date of the compilation of our Samhita. For 
it always remains an open question, whether the peculiarities 
of language and the freedom of metre, by which the magic 
incantations of the Atharvaveda are distinguished from 
the hymn-poetry of the Rgveda, are based upon a difference 
in the period of origin or on the difference between popular 
and priestly composition. (Cf. above, pp. 53 f.) 

'f j * 

On the other hand there are other facts which prove 
indisputably that our text of the AtharvaYeda-Samhita is 
later than that of the Rgveda-Samhita. Firstly, the 
geographical and cultural conditions show us a later period 
than that reflected in the Rgveda. The Vedic Aryans have 
now penetrated further to the South-east and are already 
settled in the Ganges country. The tiger, native to the 
marshy forests of Bengal, and therefore still unknown in the 
Rgveda, appears in the Atharvaveda already as the might¬ 
iest and most feared of all beasts of prey, and the king, at 
his consecration, steps upon a tiger-skin, the symbol of 
kingly power. The Atharvaveda knows not only the four 
castes—BrShmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and &udravS,— but 
in a number of hymns, the highest privileges are already 
claimed (as later happens more and more frequently) by 
the priestly caste, and the Brahmans are already often called 
the “gods” 11 of this earth. The songs of magic in the 
Atharvaveda, which, according to their main contents, are 
certainly popular and very ancient, have no longer even 
their original form in the Samhita, but are brahmanised. 
These old charms and formulas, whose authors are equally 
unknowm as the authors of the magic incantations and 
formulas of other peoples, and which originally were just as 
much “ popular poetry ” as the poetry of magic everywhere 
is, have already in the Atharvaveda-Samhita partly lost 


i>) The expression " pods ” for “ priests " occurs o»cc also in the Rgveda (Rv. I, 138, 8). 
Cf. Zimmer, Altindiachea’ Leben, pp f. 
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their popular character. We see at every step, that the 
collection was made by priests, and that many of the hymns 
were also composed by priests. This priestly outlook of the 
compilers and partly also of the authors of the hymns of 
the Atharvaveda, reveals itself in occasional comparisons 
and epithets, as for instance, when, in a charm against 
field-vermin, it is said that the insects are to leave the 
corn untouched “ as the Brahman does not touch un¬ 
finished sacrificial food.” A whole class of hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, with which we shall deal below, is concerned 
only with the interests of the Brahmans, the feeding of 
priests, the fees for the sacrifice, and such like, and they 
are, of course, the work of priests. 

And just as the brahmanizing of the ancient magic poetry 
indicates a later period of the collection, so the part which the 
Vedic gods play in the Atharvaveda points to a later origin for 
the Samhita. "We here meet the same gods as in the Bgveda : 
Agni, Indra and so on ; hut their character had quite faded, 
they hardly differ from each other, their original signification 
as natural beings is, for the greater part, forgotten, and as the 
piagic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction 
Of demons—the gods being invoked only for this purpose— 
lihey have all become demon-killers. Finally, also those 
hymns of the Atharvaveda which contain theosypbieal and 
cosiQogpjiic.speculations indicate a later period. We already 
find in these hym ns a fairly developed philosophical termino¬ 
logy, and a development of pantheism standing on a level 
with the philosophy of the Upanisads. The fact that 
even these philosophical hymns themselves are used for 
magic purposes, that, for instance, a philosophical conception 
such as Asat, “the non-existent,” is employed as a means of 
destroying enemies, demons, and magicians,” shews that here 


) Ath. IV, 19, (1. 
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already we have before us an artificial and very modern 
development of ancient witchcraft. 

It is no sign of a later date that the sacredness of the 
Atharvaveda was not recognised by the Indians themselves 
for a long time, and even to-day is frequently disputed. The 
reason for this is to be found in the character of this Veda. 
'The pur pos e of the Atharvaveda is, ajj the Indians say, “ to 
appease, to bless and to curse. ,V ' H Those numerous magic 
"formulas, however, which contain curses and exorcisms, belong 
to the province of “ unholy magic,which the priesthood and 
the priestly religion endea\ cured mine and more to renounce. 
On the whole there h no essential difference between cult and 
magic, by means of both man seeks to influence the transcen¬ 
dental world. Moreover, priests anil magicians are o riginally 
one an d the same. But in the history of all peoples there 
begins a time when the cult of the gods ar.d witchcraft strive 
to separate (never quite succeeding), when the priest, who 
is friendly with the gods, renounces the magician, who is in 
league with the uncanny demon-world, and looks down on 
him. This contrast between magician and priest developed 
also in India. Not only the Buddhist and .lain monks are 
forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcisms of the Athar¬ 
vaveda and to magic, but also the brahmanieal law-books 
declare sorcery to be a sin, place the magician on a level with 
impostors and rogues, and invite the king to proceed against 
them with punishments. J> Certainly in other places in the 
law T -books of the Brahmans permission to make use of the 
exorcisms of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly 
given, 3) and the ritual texts, which describe the great sacri¬ 
fices, contain numerous exorcism-formulas and descriptions of 


’) 1 <• to appease Uie demons, to l>lrss fin-mU ami+B'tTnwrtienin's 
“) SBKX.1I, p 170 XLV, pp 105,133, 3153. Manu IX. 23S, 290, XI, tU \ i^u 
Sinj-ti 54, 25. 

a ) Seo Maun XI, 33. 
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jriagic rites by means of which the priest can annihilate—so 
runs the formula—“ him who hates us, and him whom we 
hate.” Yet a certain aversion to the Veda of the magic 
formulas arose in priestly circles; it was not considered 
sufficiently orthodox and was frequently excluded from the 
canon of sacred texts. From the beginning it held a peculiar 
position in the sacred literature. Wherever, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knowledge, there the trayl vidya, 
“the three-fold knowledge,” that is, Rgveda, Yajurveda, and 
Samaveda, is always mentioned first; the Atharvaveda 
always follows after the trayl vidya, and sometimes is even 
entirely passed over. It even happens that the Vedilngas 
and the epic narratives (itilulsapurana) are represented as 
sacred texts, while the Atharvaveda remains unmeutioned. 
Thus in a Grhyasutra !l a ceremony is described, by which 
the Vedas are to be “ laid into ” the new-born child. 
This takes place by means of a formula, which says: 
“ I lay the Rgveda into thee, I lay the Yajurveda 
into thee, I lay the Samaveda into thee, I lay the 
discourses (vakovakya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itihasapurana) I lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee,” 
Here, then, the Atharvaveda is intentionally passed over. 
Even in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans 
that they are versed in the three Vedas.** The fact however 
that already in one Samhita of the Black Yajurveda 3> and also 
occasionally in old Brahmanas and Upanisads the Atharva¬ 
veda is mentioned by the side of the three other Vedas shows 


•) fSahkhffyana-Grhyasutra I, 24, 8. 

*) SnttanipiUa, Relasutta is especially remarkable, where it is said of the Brahman 
Sela that he is conversant with the three redas, tho Vediftgua and the Itihftsa ha fifth (od 
FsusbSII, p. 101). Also in SuttanipMa 1010 it is said of Bhavar! that he has mastered th 
three Vedas. (8I3E, vol X, II, pp. 08 and 180). 

’) Taittiriya-SarohitS, VII, 5, 11, 2, where the plural of Ahgiras stands in the sente 
of “ Atharvaveda.” See above, pp 120 f. 
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that this non-mention of the Atharvaveda is no proof of the 
late origin of the Samhita. 

But even though it is certain that our version of the 
Atharvaveda-is later than that of the Rgveda- 
Samhita, yet it by no means follows from this that the hymns 
themselves are later than the Rgveda hymns. It only follows 
that the latest hymns of the Atharvaveda are later than the 
latest hymns of the Rgveda. However, certain as it is that 
among the hymns of the Atharvaveda there are many which 
are later than the great majority of Rgveda hymns, it is 
equally certain that the magic poetry of the Atharvaveda is 
in itself at least as old as, if not older than, the sacrificial 
poetry of the Rgveda, that numerous pieces of the Atharva¬ 
veda date back into the same dim prehistoric times as the 
oldest songs of the Rgveda. It will not do at all to speak of 
a‘‘period of the Atharvaveda.” Like the Rgveda-Sarnhita, 
so too the collection of the Atharvaveda contains pieces which 
are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the Atliarvaveda-Samhita it can be said that 
many of them were only composed after the pattern of the 
Rgveda-hymns. I consider as erroneous the opinion of 
Oldenberg, 11 that the oldest form of magic formulas in India 
was the prose form, and that the whole literature of magic 
verses and magic songs was only created after the “ pattern of 
its elder sister, the poetry of the sacrificial hymns.” 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from 
the magic songs of the Atharvaveda than from the hymns of 
the Rgveda. Here we move in quite a different world. On 
the one hand the great gods of the sky, who embody the 
mighty phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and 
praises, to whom he sacrifices, and to whom he prays, strong, 
helpful, some of them lofty beings, most of them friendly 
gods of life—on the other hand the dark, demoniacal powers, 


') Literatur des alien Indien, p, 41, 
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which bring disease and misfortune upon mankind, ghostly 
beings, against whom the wizard hurls his wild curses, or 
whom he tries to soothe and banish by flattering speeches. 
Indeed, many of these magic songs, like the magic rites 
pertaining to them, belong to a sphere of conceptions which, 
spread over the whole earth, ever recur with the most 
surprising similarity in the most varying peoples of all 
countries. Among the Indians of North America, among the 
Negro races of Africa, among the Malays and Mongols, among 
the ancient Greeks and llomans, and frequently still among 
the peasantry of present-day Europe, we flnd again exactly 
the same views, exactly the same strange leaps of thought 
in the magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us 
in the Atharvaveda of the ancient Indians. There are, then, 
numerous verses in the Atharvaveda, which, according to 
their character and often also their contents, differ just as 
little from the magic formulas of the American-Indian 
medicine-men and Tartar shamans, as from the Merseburg 
magic maxims, which belong to the sparse remains of the 
oldest German poetry. Thus we read, for example, in one of 
the Merseburg magic incantations that “ AVodan, who well 
understood it,” charmed the sprained leg of llalder’s foal with 
the formula: 

“ Bone to bone, 

Blond to blood, 

Limb to limbs. 

As if they were glued.” 

And quite similarly it is said in Atharvaveda IV, 12, in a 
spell against the breaking of a leg: 

"With marrow be the marrow joined, thy limb united with the limb. 

Let what hath fallen of thy flesh, and the bone also grow again. ['!} 

Let marrow close with marrow, let skin grow united with the skin, 

Let blood and bone grow strong in thee, flesh grow together with the 

flesh. [ 4 ] 
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Join thou together hair with hair ,’ 1 join thou together skin with skin, 
Let blood and bone grow strong in thee. Unite the broken part, O 

Plant.” *’> [5j 

The great importance of the Atharvaveda-Samhita lies 
in the very fact that it is an invaluable source of knowledge 
of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the priestly 
religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, and 
demons of every kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently 
important for ethnology and for the history of religion. How 
[very important the Atharvaveda is for the ethnologist, may 
Ije shown by the following glance at the various classes of 
hymns which the collection contains. 

One of the chief constituent parts of the Atharvaveda- 
Samhita consists of Songs and Spells for the Healing of 
Diseases, which belong to the magic rites of healing (bhaisa- 
jyftui). They are either addressed to the diseases themselves 
imagined as personal beings, as demons,” or to whole classes 
of demons who are considered to be the creators of diseases. 
And in India, as among other peoples, it is believed that 
these demons either oppress and torment the patient from 
outside, or that the patient is possessed by them. Some of 
these spells are also invocations and praises of the curative 
herb, which is to serve as the cure of the disease; others 
again, are prayers to the water to which special healing power 
is ascribed, or to the lire which is looked on by the Indians 
as the mightiest scarer of demons. These songs of magic, 
together with the magic rites attached to them, of which we 
learn in the Kausikasutrii which will be mentioned-later, form 
the oldest system of Indian medical science. The symptoms 


') Tho healing herb is addressed. 
a ) Translated l,_> 11. T. It. Gnffith. 

") Tho name of the disease it. ut tho same time i&o name of tho demon. It is 
exactly tho same, for instance, with the Malays: they h&ve as many names of disease- 
j spirits as of diseases known to thoui. 
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of the various diseases are often described with great clear* 
ness in the songs, and therefore they are not uninteresting for 
the history of medicine. This is true particularly of the 
spells against fever. In the later text-books of medicine the 
fever is still called “ the king of diseases,” on account of its 
frequency and violence. Numerous charms are addressed to 
Takman 11 —this is the name of the fever imagined as a demon 
in the Atharvaveda. Thus, for iustance, hymn Ath. V. 22, 
from which a few verses may here be quoted : 

“And thou thyself who niakest all men yellow, consuming them with 

burning heat like Agni, 

Thou, Fever! then he weak and ineffective. Pass hence into the realms 

below or vanish. [2] 

Endowed with universal power! send Fever downward, far away, 

The spotty, like red-coloured dust, sprung from a spotty ancestor. [8] 
Go, Fever, to the Mujavans, or, farther, to the Hahhkas,** 

Seek a lascivious £udra girl and seem to shake her through and through. [7] 
Since thou now cold, now burning hot, with cough besides, hast made us 

shake, 

Terrible, Fever, are thy darts ; forbear to injure us with these. [10] 

Go, Fever, with Consumption, thy brother, ami with thv sister, Cough, 
And with thy nephew Herpes, go a wax unto that alien folk.^ [12] 

This pious wish, that the diseases may go to other people, 
may visit other lands, returns frequently in the songs of the 
Atharvaveda. In a similar manner the cough is sent away 
from the patient into the far distance with the spell Ath. VI, 
105: 

“As the soul with the soul’s de-ires swiftly to a distance flies, thus do 
thou, O cough, fly forth along the soul’s course of flight! (1) 

As a well-sharpened arrow swiftly to a distance flee, thus do thou, 
O cough, fly forth along the expanse of the earth ! (2) 


*) On the hymn to Tikmun, geo J. V. Orohmann, Iu<I. Stud. U, 1885, 381 fit. 
*) Nnmea of tribe*, 

*) Translated by S. T, H. Griffith. 
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As the rays of the sun swiftly to a distance fly, thus do thou, O cough, 
fly forth along the flood of the sea ” ! ’ ( (3) 

On account of their picturesque, sublime language, some 
of these magic songs deserve to be valued as examples of 
lvrical poetry. Certainly we must not expect too much in 
this poetry, we must be content to he surprised here and 
there by a pretty simile, as when, in a spell against bleeding, 
the magician addresst s the veins as red-robed maidens (Ath. 
1 , 10 : 

“ Those maidens there, the veins, who run their course in robes of ruddy hue. 
Must now stand quiet, reft of power, like sister- who are brotherless, |~1] 
Stay still, thou upper vein, stay still, thou lower, stay, thou midmost one. 
The smallest one of all stand still : let the great vessel e'en be still. [2] 
Among a thousand vessels charged with blood, among a thousand veins, 
Even these the middlemost >tand still and their extremities have rest. [3] 
A mighty rampart built of sand hath circled and encompassed you. 

Be still, and quietly take rest.” 5 

However, these sayings are not always so poetical. Very 
often they arc most monotonous, and in many of them, in 
common with the poetical compositions of primitive peoples, 
it is chiefly that monotonous repetition of the same words and 
sentences of which their poetical form consists. 31 Often, too, 
as is the case with the magic incantations of all peoples, their 
meaning is intentionally problematic and obscure. Such a 
monotonous and, at the same time, obscure verse is, for in¬ 
stance, that against scrofulous swellings (Ath. VJ, 25): 

“The live and fifty (sores) that gather together upon the nape of the 
neck, from here they' all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease 
called) apakit ! (1) 


’) Translated by M. Bloomfield, SBE, 42, p. 8. 

’) Translated by U. T. IT. Griffith, 

’) On repetition as t\io cvodnst rudimentary form o< poetry, of. U, Sckttrit, 1*rgen- 
chichte dor Kultur, Leipxig and Vienna, 1SXX), pp. 623 ff. 
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The seven and seventy (sores) that gather together upon the neck, 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apakit! (2) 

The nine and ninety (sores) that gather together upon the shoulders 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apakit ! ” 1 ($) 

There is here again a remarkable agreement between 
Indian and German magic incantations. Similarly as 55, 
77, or 99 diseases are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, so in 
German incantations too, 77 or 99 diseases are often spoken 
of. For example in this German spell against fever : 

“ This water and the blood of Christ i* good for the 

seventy-seven kinds of fever.” 

A conception which the ancient Indians have in common 
not only with the Germans but also with many other peoples, 
is that many diseases are caused by worms. There are there¬ 
fore a series of magic songs, which are intended to serve the 
purpose of exorcism and driving away all kinds of worms. 
Thus we read Ath. II, 31 : 

“ The worm which is in the entrails, that which is in the head, and 
that which is in the ribs.these worms we crush with this spell. L t] 

The worms which have settlei down in the hills, in the woods, in the 
plants, in the cattle, in the waters, and those which have settled down in 
our bodies, this whole breed of worms I crush.” [5] 

These worms are regarded as demoniacal beings, their 
king and governor are mentioned, also male and female ones, 
worms of many colours and fantastical forms, and so on : for 
instance, in the spell against worms in children (A(h. V. 23) : 

Slay the worms in this boy. O Indra, lord of treasures ! Slain are 
all the evil powers by my fierce imprecation ! (2) 

') Traiulated by M. BluomjielO, 8BE., Vi, p. ly. 
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Him that moves about in (lie eyes, that moves about in the nose, 
that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm do we crush, (3) 

The two of like colour, the two of different colour ; the two black ones, 
and the two red ones ; the brown one ; and the brown-eared one ; the (one 
like a) vulture, and the (one like a) cuckoo, are slain. (4) 

The worms with white shoulders, the black ones with white arms, and 
all those that are variegated, these worms do we crush. (5) 

Slain is the king of the worms and their viceroy also is slain. Slain 
is the worm, witli him his mother slain, his brother slain, his sister 
slain. (11) 

Slain are they who are inmates with him, slain are his neighbours ; 
moreover all the quite tiny worms are slain. (12) 

Of all the male worms, and of all the female worms do I split the 
heads with the stone, I burn thei r faces with fire.” 11 (13) 

Similarly, German spells are directed against “ he-wortn 
and she-worm ’’ and worms of various colours are mentioned 
in the German spell against toothache : 

“ Pear-tree, I complain to thee, 

Three worms are pricking me. 

The one is grey, 

The other is blue. 

The third i< red, 

1 wish they were all three dead.’’-* 

Very numerous, too, are the incantations which are 
directed against whole classes of demons, which are looked 
uj^on as the originators of diseases, especially against the 
Pi ideas (goblins) and Rdfcsasas (devils). The object of these 
spells is the scattering or exorcising of these demoniacal 
beings. An example is found in the song Ath. TV, 36 against 

l ) Translated by M. D.Wm/rVhf, SDK., l-\ p. 2 4. 

1 ) 'l'ho belief that toothache is unused by worms, is not only prevalent in India, 
Germany, England and V ranee. In Madagascar, too, it is said of one who has toothache ,* 
* He is ill through the worm.*’ And the Clierokees have a spell atrninat toothache which 
anye : “The intruder in the tooth has spoken, and it is only a worm M (James Mooney in 
the 7th A u mi id Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, lRS5-$d, Washington, 1891, pp, 357 f,)* 
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the PisScas, from which the following verses, here reproduced 
in prose, are taken, which indicated a boundless self-assertion 
on the part of the wizard 

“ I am a pest to the PisScas, as the tiger to the owners of oxen. Like 
dogs, when they have perceived the lion, they find no loophole. [fi] 

I cannot bear with the PisScas, nor with thieves and prowlers in the 
forests. From the village which I enter, the Pi£acas vanish. [7] 

From the village which my violent strength encounters, the PisScas 
vanish ; they have no more evil intentions/’ [8] 

Along with this belief in devilish beings which bring 
diseases upon mankind, we find in India also the world-wide 
belief in male and female demons (Incubi and Succubi), which 
visit mortal women and men by night. These are the Apsaras 
and Qandharvas of the ancient Indian popular belief, which 
correspond in every respect and in an amazing manner with 
the sprites and elves and fairies of the German popular 
belief. They are originally spirits of nature, river and forest 
deities. Rivers and trees are their dwelling places, which 
they leave only to entice mortals and to injure them by 
unnatural co-habitation. In order to drive away these spirits, 
the ancient Indian magicians made use of a pleasant-smelling 
plant, called Ajasriigl ( Odin a pinnata), and recited the song 
Ath. IV, 37, from which I quote the following verses: 

„ “With thee do we scatter the Apsaras and Gandharvas. O ajaSringl 
(Odina ptnnafa), goad (aga) the Rakshas, drive them all away with thy 
smell ! J- ■ ' " ‘‘' -(2) 

£ ' The Apsaras, Guggulu, Piia, Naladi, Aukshagandhi, and Pramandant 
(by name), shall go to the river, to the ford of the waters, as if blown 
away ! Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, (since) ye have been re¬ 
cognised ! (3) 


') According to the magic lore of the Indiana, a« of other people*, ipiriti and ghost* 
become powerless when recognized and called by nemo. GuggulQ, and so on, are name* of 
certain Apsarsi, 
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Where grow the asvattha (Ftcvt religiosa ) and the banyan-trees, the 
great trees with crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras pass away, (since) ye 
have been recognised ! (4) 

Of the crested Gaudharva, the husband of the Apsaras, who comes 
dancing hither, I crush the two naushkas and cut off the sepas. (7) 

One is like a dog, one like an ape. As a youth with luxuriant locks, 
pleasant to look upon, the Gandharva hangs about the woman. Him do 
we drive out from here with our powerful charm. (11) 

The Apsaras you know, aie }our wives; ye, the Gandharvas 
are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals 1 ” 1) (12) 

Just as in this son" in the Atharvaveda, the elf in the 
German incantations is exhorted to leave the houses of 
mortals, and to depart to the rivers and trees. Just like the 
Apsaras and the Gandharvas, too, the Germanic water-fairies 
and elves love music and dancing, with which they lure 
mortal men and women. Just as in the ancient Indian magic 
song the Gandharva appears now as a dog, now as an ape, 
now as a youth with beautiful curls, the elf of the German 
legends makes his appearance in all kinds of transformations. 
Again, just as the Apsaras of the Indians have their swings 
in the branches of the banana and fig trees the water-fairies 
of German popular belief sw ing in the branches and on the 
tree-tops. As here in the Atharvaveda a sweet-smelling plant 
serves to scare away the demons, so too sweet-smelling herbs 
(like thyme) were thought by the Germans to be an excellent 
means of driving away elves and other spirits. These points 
of agreement can scarcely be mere coincidences : and we may 
well agree with Adalbert Kuhn, n\1io compared Indian and 
German incantations as long as sixty years ago/ 1 in assuming 
that not only certain phenomena of magic lore, but also 
quite definitely developed forms of magic songs and magic 


‘) Translated by M. Blocmfttld, SBE., Vo!. 42, pp. 33 {. 

*) In Yol. XIII of Zeitachrift fflr vergleichende Spraehwissenschaft (1864), pp. 49 Jf. 

118 0 , 
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formulas may be traced back to the Indo-European period, 
and that the German and Indian magic songs thus give us a 
•clue to a kind of prehistoric poetry of the Indo-Europeans. 

- The prajers for health and long life, called by the 
Indians ayusyani suktiini, i.e. “ hymns achieving long life,” 
which form the second class of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
are but little different from the magic spells for healing. These 
are prayers, as they were used chiefly at family festivals, such 
as the first hair-cutting of the boy, the first shaving of the 
youth, and the initiation (upanayana). The prayer for a 
great age, for a life of “ a hundred autumns ” or “ a hundred 
winters,” for deliverance from the 100 or 101 kinds of death, 
and for protection against all sorts of diseases, here recurs 
again and again in a rather monotonous manner. Book XVII, 
consisting of a single hymn of thirty stanzas, belongs to this 
class of hymns. As in the spells of healing, the healing herb 
which the magic-doctor uses is often invoked, so some of these 
prayers for long life are addressed to amulets which are to 
ensure health and long life to the wearer. 

In the closest connection with these prayers are the 
extremely numerous benedictions <paustikani), by means of 
which the farmer, the shepherd, the merchant hope to gain 
happiness and success in their undertakings. Here we find a 
prayer which is used at the building of a house, benedictions 
for ploughing, for sowing, for the growth of the corn, and 
exorcisms against field-vermin, spells against the danger of fire, 
prayers for rain used in rain-magic, numerous benedictions for 
the prosperity of the herds of cattle, exorcisms of a herdsman 
against wild animals and robbers, praters of a merchant for 
good business and good fortune on his journey, of a gamester 
for good luck with the dice, proscriptions and exorcisms 
against snakes, and so on. Only a few of these songs and 
spells are of any worth as poetry. It frequently happens, 
however, that in a very mediocre poem of considerable length, 
we find single verses of great beauty. The most beautiful is 
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perhaps the rain-song Atb. IV, 15. Here we read: Driven by 
the wind may the clouds pass by, and “ while the great, 
cloud-enwrapped hull roars, n may the rushing waters refresh 
the earth.” Parjanya himself is invoked with the words : 

“ Roar, thunder, set the sea in agitation, bedew the 
ground with thy sweet rain, Parjanya ! 

Send plenteous showns on him who seeketh shelter, 
and let the owner of lean kine g" homeward.” 

The least amount of poetry is found in those benedictions 
which contain only quite general prayers for happiness and 
blessing or for protection against danger and evil. Among 
the latter are the so-called “ mrgarasuktuni ” (Ath. IV, 23-29), 
a litany consisting of seven hymns of seven verses each. They 
are addressed respectively to Agni (1). Indra (A), Vayu and 
Savitar (3), heaven and earth (4’>. the Maruts (5), Bhava and 
Sarva (f5), Mitra and Varuna (7), and every verse concludes 
with the refrain-like prayer for deliverance from ailliction. 

The word “ ninhas,” however, which we here translate by 
“affliction,” combines in itself the meanings “distress, afflic¬ 
tion ” on one side, and “ guilt, sin ” on the other. Therefore 
the afjove-mentioned litany can he reckoned among that class 
of Atharvaveda hymns which is connected with expiatory 
ceremonies (pruyas'eittani). These expiatory formulte and 
spells for cleansing from guilt and sin are less different 
from the spells of healing than one might think. For, to Indian 
ideas, an expiation, a prayaseitta, is necessary not only for 
“ sins ” in our sense,/.<?. offences against the moral rule, or 


') The rain-pod Parjunyn. 

*) Ath. IV. ID, tt, translated by H. T. II. Griffith. In time ot drought the cows have 
become lean on account of scanty food. Now tbo herd-man must flee before the rain, and 
better times will como for the cattle (Weber, Ind. Stud , Vol. IS, p. t>2). 

s ) Names or forms of fiutfia, n pod who plays a prominent part in witchcraft aud in 
tho magic soups of the Atharcnvedo, while he occupies a more subordinate position in the 
hymns of tho ^tpvoda. 

18 
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transgressions against religion, but by the side of propitiatory 
formulae for imperfectly performed sacrifices and ceremonies, 
for crimes consciously and unconsciously committed, for sins of 
thought, for non-payment of debts, especially gambling debts, 
for the marriage prohibited by the law, of a younger brother 
before the elder, and beside general prayers for liberation 
from guilt, and sin and their consequences, we find also 
propitiatory formulas, and, in connection with atonement 
ceremonies, songs and spells by which mental and physical 
infirmities, unpropitious omens ( e.g. by the flight of birds or 
the birth of twins or the birth of a child under an unlucky 
star), bad dreams and sudden accidents arc “ expiated,” i.e. 
warded off or weakened in their effects. The conception 
“guilt,” “sin,” “evil,” “ misfortune” are continually merged 
one into the other. The fact is that everything evil—disease 
and misfortune, just the same as guilt and sin—is looked on 
as caused by evil spirits. Like the invalid or the madman, 
so is the evil-doer, too, the sinner, possessed by a wicked 
demon. The same fiends which bring disease, also send the 
unfavourable omens and the accidents themselves. Thus, for 
example, Ath. X, 3, an amulet, which is tied on the person, 
is praised extravagantly in twenty-five verses and glorified as 
a mighty protection against dangers and evils of every kind, 
against evil magic, against bad dreams and unfavourable 
omens, against “the sin which my mother, which my father, 
which my brothers and which my sister and which we our¬ 
selves have committed,” and at the same time as a universal 
remedy for all diseases. 

Family discord, too, arises through the influence of evil 
demons or malicious wizards. Therefore we find in the 


Atharvaveda also a number of spells for the restoration of 
harm ony, which stand midway between the expiatory formulas 
and the benedictions. For to this class belong not only the 
spells by which peace and harmony are to be restored in the 
family, but also formulas by which one can appease the wrath 
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of a great master, or by which one desires to gain influence 
in an assembly, the art of persuasion in a court of law, and so 
on. One of the most pleasing of this kind of songs is Ath. 
Ill, 30, which begins with the words: 

“ Of one heart and of one mind, 

Free from hatred do 1 make you. 

Take delight in one another, 

As the cow does in her baby calf. 

Loyal to his sire the son be. 

Of one mind, too, with his mother ; 

Sweet and kindly lan£iia<;e ever 
Let the wife t-peak to her husband. 

brother shall not hate tlie brother, 

And the sistet not the sister. 

Of one mind and of one intent, 

’■ peak U' words of kindness only.” 1 ’ 

Of course some of these reconciliation-spells could also be 
employed in the restoration of unity between husband and wife. 
But the magic songs referring to marriage and love 
form a large separate class of hymns of the Atharvaveda ; and 
in the Kausikasutra we become acquainted with the manifold 
kinds of love-magic and all the magic rites, which are called 
“ strlkarmiini ” or “ women’s rites,” and for which these songs 
and spells were employed. There are, however, two sorts of 
spells belonging to this class. Those of the one kind have a 
sociable and peaceful character and refer to marriage and the 
begetting of children. They are pious spells connected with 
harmless magical rites by which a maiden tries to obtain a 
bridegroom, or a young man a bride, benedictions upon the 
bridal pair and the newly-married, magic songs and spells 


') This ia an almost litoral translation. The translation by J. Jfuir, Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 139. is rather free. 
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through which conception shall be accelerated and the birth 
of a male child effected, prayers for protection of the pregnant 
woman, also of the unborn and the new-born child, and so on. 
Of this kind is the whole of Book XIV, which contains a 
collection of marriage-verses and is, on the whole, a second, 
greatly enlarged edition of the marriage verses of the Itg- 
veda. 1) More numerous is the second kind of these spells, 
Consisting of wild exorcisms and curses, which refer to love- 
intrigues and disturbances of the married life. Still fairly 
harmless are the spells through which a wife wishes to pacify 
her husband’s jealousy, or the verses which are to bring the 
unfaithful wife back to her husband, or the charm for inducing 
sleep (Ath. IV, 5), in which the following verse proves 
that the song is used by a lover who steals to bis sweetheart: 
“ May the mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog 
sleep, may the eldest in the house sleep, may her relations 
sleep, may all the people round about sleep.” •' Loss harm¬ 
less and partly of primeval suvigeness are the spells hv which 
a person is to he forced to lmo against his or her will. The 
belief, existing all over the world, that by means of the picture 
of a person one can harm or obtain power over that person, is 
also found in ancient India. If a man wished to gain the 
love of a woman, he made a picture out of clay, took a bow 
with a string of hemp, an arrow the barb of which was a thorn, 
the feather of which came from an owl, the shaft of which 
was made of black wood, and began to pierce the heart of the 
picture through and through with the arrow—a symbolical 
piercing of the heart of the beloved with the arrow of the 
love-god Kama—while he recited the verses of the magic 
song, Ath. Ill, 25 : 


') See above, pp. Vfi I. The marriage prnr ore ae alio tho love. charms of tho 
Atbarvaveda have been translated arid explained bv A. IV. her, I rid. Stud., Vol. V. 

’) Blmmfif'd (SHE , Vol 12, p. 1 0.",) calls the hymn a “ charm at an assignation,” 
Whtfacg (IIOS., Vol. 7, p 1.11) “ an incantation to pul to sleep.” See also Th. Au/rteht, 
lud. Stud. 4, 337 ff. ( on the two eWpingapells, Rv. VIJ, 05and Ath. IV, 6. 
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" May (love) the diequieter, disquiet thee; do not hold out upon tby 
bed: with the terrible arrow of KAma (love) do I pierce thee in the 
heart. 

The arrow, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is 
undeviating desire, with that, well-aimed, KAma shall pierce thee in the 
heart! 

With that woll-aimed arrow of KAma which parches the spleen, whose 
plume flies forward, which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart. 

Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou (woman) 
come to me, pliant (tby) pride laid aside, mire alone, speaking sweetly and 
and to me devoted ! 

I drive thee with a croad from thy mother and thy father, so that thou 
shalt be in my power, shalt come up to my wish. 

All her thought do ye, O Mitra and Vanina, drive out of her! 

Then, having deprived her of her will, put her into my power alone ! ” *) 

A woman acts in a similar manner if she wants to compel 
the love of a man. She makes an effigy of the man, places 
it before herself, and hurls heated arrow-heads at it,* while 
she recites the song, Ath. VI, 130 and 138 with the refrain: 
“ Send forth Desire, ve Deities! Let him consume with love 
of me 1 ” Thus she says : 

“ Madden him, Maruts, madden him. Madden him, madden him, O Air. 

Madden him, Agni, madden him. Let him coDt-ume with love of me. 

(ISO, 4.) 

Down upon thee, from head to foot, I draw the ]>angs of longing love. 

Send forth Desire, ye Deities 1 Let him consume with love of me. 

(131, 1.) 

If thou shouldst run three leagues away, five leagues, a horse’s 

daily stage. 

Thence thou shalt come to me agaiu and be the father of our sons.” *> 

(181,8.) 


’) Translated by M, Btoomjir hi, SBE , Vol. -12, p. 102 

*) Translated by H. T. H. Griffith. In the refrain (181, 1) I have corrected “send 
forth the charm " into “ send forth Desire .”—The author. 
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The wildest incantations, actually bristling with hatred, 
are those which women use in the attempt to oust their rivals. 
One example is Ath. I, 14: 

“ I have taken unto myself her fortune and her glory, as a wreath of 
a tree. Like a mountain with broad foundation may she sit a long time 
with her parents! 

This woman shall be subjected to thee as thy wife, O King Yama 1 ) 
(till then) let her be fixed to the house of her mother, or her brother, or her 
father 1 

This woman shall be the keeper of thy house, O king (Yama), and her 
do we make over to thee! May she long sit with her relatives, until 
(her hair) drops from her head ! 

With the incantation of \sita, of Kasyapa, ami of Gava*) do I cover 
up thy fortune, as women cover (something) within a chest.” ®) 

Language of unbridled wildness, of unmistakeable mean¬ 
ing is also found in the songs which arc intended to make a 
woman barren (Ath. VII, :}.’>) or to rob a man of his genera¬ 
tive power (Ath. VI, 138 ; VI I, 99). 

These love-incantations really belong already to that class 
of hymns which are designated by the old name “ Angiras,” 4 ' 
to the class of the curses and exorcisms against demons, 
wizards and enemies (abhicarikapi). Some of the charms 
of healing, too, can just as well be included in this class inas¬ 
much as they contain exorcisms against the demons of disease. 
Of this kind is among other things, also the second half of 
Book XVI, which contains an exorcism against nightmare in 
which this demon is told to visit the enemies. In these exor¬ 
cisms no difference is made between demons and malicious 


') The god of death. 

') Probably names of famous wizards 

*) Translated by 11. Bloomfield. (SHE., Vol. 42, p. 107) who was the Srst to give a 
correct interpretation of this difficult charm (it. pp. 252 £P ) Whitney (HOS., Vol. 7, p. 16) 
describe* it as an “imprecation of spinstvrhood on a woman." 

*) See above, pp. 120 f. 
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wizards and witches, and against them, Agni especially, the 
fire as a demon-destroyer, is called to the rescue. Numerous 
popular names of demons, otherwise quite unknown, are found 
in these hymns, in which indeed we continually meet with 
ideas more genuinely popular than usual. Thus we here 
come across the view, deeply-rooted in the popular belief— 
and that, of all peoples—that disease and misfortune can be 
caused not only by demons, but also by malicious people who 
are endowed with magic power. The magic by means of which 
these bad people work evil, is often personified in the songs, 
and a magic antidote—a healing herb, an amulet, a talisman—- 
is confronted with it. The spells and songs connected with 
this hostile magic and its magic antidotes are often distin¬ 
guished by a raciness and ferocity which are not without a 
certain beauty. In any case, in some of these curses and 
exorcisms of the Atharvaveda, there is more good popular 
poetry than in most of the sacrificial songs and prayers of the 
Rgveda. An example of this is the song for averting evil 
magic, Ath. V, 11, of which a few verses may here be 
quoted : 


"An eagle found thee ; with his snout a wild bo»r dug thee 

from the earth. 

Harm thou, O Plant, the mischievous, aud drive the sorcerer 

away. 

Beat thou the Yatudhanas back, drive thou away the sorcerer ; 

And chase afar, O Plant, the man who fain would do us injury. 

As 'twere a strip cut round from skin of a white-footed antelope, 
Hind, like a golden chain, O God, his witchcraft on the sorcerer. 
Take thou his sorcery by the hand, and to the sorcerer lead it back. 
Lay it before him, face to face, that it may kill the sorcerer. 

Back on the wizard fall his craft, upon the cursor light his 

curse. 

Let witchcraft, like a well-naved car, roll back upon the sorcerer. 
Whoso, for other’s harm hath dealt—woman or man—in 

magic arts, 

To him we lead the sorcery back, even as a courser with a rope. 


PJ 

m 

[»] 

O] 

[ 5 ] 
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Go as a son goes to his sire : bite as a trampled viper bites, 

As one who flies from bonds, go baek, O Witchcraft to the 

sorcerer.” D [10] 

In a similar manner in the song Ath. VI, 37, the curse is 
personified and returned to the cursing one in the following 
vigorous verses : 

“ Hitherward, having yoked hie steeds, came 

Imprecation, thousand-eyed, 

Seeking my eurser, as a wolf the home of one who owneth sheep. [1] 

Avoid us, Imprecation ! as consuming fire avoids the lake. 

Smite thou the man who curses us, as the sky’s lightning strikes 

the tree. [2] 

Who curses us, himself uncursed, or, cursed, who curses us 

again. 

Him cast I as a sop to Death, as to a dog one throws a bone.” *) [3] 

Here we may mention the magnificent hymn to Varupa 
(Ath. IV, 16), the first half of which celebrates the almighty 
power and omniscience of God in language which is familiar 
to us from the Psalms, but which is extremely rarely heard 
in India, while the second half is nothing but a vigorous 
exorcism-formula against liars and libellers, such as are not 
infrequent in the Atharvaveda. I give the first five 
verses of this remarkable poem in the beautiful poetical 
translation of Muir, 3 ' and verses 6-9 in the prose translation 
of M. Bloomfield.*' 

“ The mighty lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 

disguise, [1] 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place, 

Or bides him in his secret cell,—the gods his movements trace, 


*) Translated by S. T. H. Griffith. 

*) Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. 

*) Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 103 
•) SUE., Vol. 42, pp. @8 f. 
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Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. [•>] 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. [8] 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around; 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth's remotest bound. [4] 

Whatever exists in heave' 1 and earth, whatever beyond the skies, 

Before the eyoR of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes, 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throws his dice. [5] 

May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven, threefold, lie spread 
out, ensnare him that speaks falsehood : him that speaks the truth they 
shall let go ! 

With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go 
free from thee, O thou that observest men ! The rogue shall sit his belly 
hanging loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all abont ! |7] 

With (the snare of) Varuna which is fastened lengthwise, and that 
which (is fastened) broadwise, with the indigenous and the foreign, with 
the divine and the human,— 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O N. N., descended from N. N., 
the son of the woman N. X. : all these do I design for thee.” [9] 


Roth 1 says with regard to this hymn : “ There is no 

other song in the whole of Vedic literature, which expresses 
the divine omniscience in such impressive words, and yet 
this beautiful work of art has been degraded into the exor¬ 
dium of an exorcism. Still, here as with many other portions 
of this Yeda, we may surmise that available fragments of 
older hymns were used for the purpose of re-furbishing 


') Abhandlung Bber (ton Atharvnreda, Tflbtngen 1S50, pp. 29 f. where tbs hymn is 
translated into fiorruau. For other translations of the hvtnn set* Whitney, HOS.. Vol. 7 
p. 176. 
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magic formulae. As a fragment of this kind the first five 
or even six verses of our hymn may be considered.” I 
fully agree to these words. The supposition of Bloom¬ 
field, 1 ' that the whole poem, just as it is, was composed 
from the first for magic purposes, does not seem to me at all 
probable. 

There exists a rather large class of magic songs, 1 
which are intended for the needs of the kings, partly 1 
exorcism formulas against enemies and partly benrdic-j 
tions. Every king was compelled, in India, from the earliest 
times, to have his Purobita or family priest, and this family 
priest had to be familiar with the magic rites which 
refer to the life of a king (‘ rajakarmani,’ * kings’ rites’) and 
also with the songs and charms belonging to these rites. The 
Atharvaveda therefore is closely connected with the warrior 
caste. Thus we here find the songs which refer to the conse¬ 
cration of a king, when the king is sprinkled with the 
holy water and steps upon the tiger-skin ; we find spells 
which are intended to ensure for the king mastery 
over other princes, and power and fame in general, prayers 
for the king when he girds on his armour, when he 
ascends his war-chariot, and so on. There is an interest¬ 
ing prayer (Ath. Ill, 4) at the election of a king, in which 
the heavenly King Varuna appears as the one who chooses 
the king, the name of the god being brought into etymologi¬ 
cal connection with the verb var, “ to choose.” A remark¬ 
able magic formula is that for the restoration of a banished 
king, in Ath. Ill, 8. Among the most beautiful hymns of 
this class are the battle-chants and magic songs of war, in 
particular the two songs to the drum, which is to call the 
fighters to the battle and to victory (Ath. V., 20 and 21). A 
few verses of V, 20, follow as an example : 


*) 8BE , Vol. 42, p. 389. 
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Formed out of wood, compact with straps of leather, loud is the 

War-drum as he plays the hero. 
Whetting thy voice and vanquishing opponents, roar at them like 

a lion fain to conquer ! [1] 

Like a bull marked 1 y strength among the cattle, roar seeking 

kine and gathering up the booty. 

Pierce through our adversaries’ heart with sorrow, and let our 

routed foes desert their hamlets. [3] 

Hearing the Drum’s far-reaching voice resounding, let the foe's 

dame, waked by the roar, afflicted, 
Grasping her fcon, run forward in her terror amid the conlliet of 

the deadly weapons . 1) [5j 

The Brahmans, however, were from the beginning much 
too practical a people to have used the magic charms always 
only in the interest of kings or other people, and not also for 
themselves. Among the magic incantations belonging to the 
“ kings’ rites ” we already find a few which are concerned 
more with the Purohita, the indispensable family priest of the 
king, than with the latter himself. And although attacks on 
witchcraft and exorcisms are not lacking in brahmanical 
literature, yet the law-book of Manu (XI, 33) says clearly 
and distinctly : “ Without hesitation the Brahman shall make 
use of the sacred texts of the Atharvaveda; the word, indeed, 
is the weapon of the Brahman ; therewith may he kill his 
enemies.” Thus also in the Atharvaveda we find a whole series 
of magic incantations and exorcisms in the interest 
o f^tlie“Tlrahmans. In these hymns the inviolability of the 
Brahmans and their possessions is repeatedly emphasized in 
the strongest manner, and the heaviest curses are pronounced 


*) Translated by It. T. II. Griffith. In Southern India, oven in much later times, 
|tho Rattle Drum was an object of worship, ami " was regarded with the same veneration 
that regiments used to bestow upon the regimental flag in the armies of Europe," H. A. 
Pop!ay. The Music of India, Loudon, 1921, p. II. 

*) See above, pp. 126 f. 
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against those who assail the property and lives of the Brah- 
. mans. Besides this, the mystical meaning of the Dak$i$a, i.e. 
! the sacrificial fee, is emphasized in the most extravagant 
j expressions. The heaviest of all sins is to oppress Brahmans ; 
the highest summit of piety is to give them liberal fees for 
sacrifice ; these are the fundamental ideas running through 
all these songs, which are among the most, unedifying of the 
whole Atharvaveda. Only a few of the better of these hymns 
contain prayers for enlightenment, wisdom, fame and theolo¬ 
gical knowledge. All songs belonging to this class might 
unhesitatingly be included amongst the latest parts of the 
Atharvaveda collection. 

Among the later parts of the Samhitjt are also the songs 
and charms composed for sacrificial purposes, which 
probably were included in the Atharvaveda only in order that 
the latter, like the other three Vedas, might be brought into 
connection with the sacrifice and be recognised as a real 
“Veda.” Thus, for example, we find two Apr! 1 ' hymns and 
other songs corresponding to the sacrificial chants of the 
Rgveda. Prose formula?, too, which correspond to those of 
the Yajurveda, are to be found, for example, in Book XVI, 
the entire first half of which consists of formula 1 in which 
water is glorified, and which refer to some purification-ritual 
or other. Book XVIII, which contains the prayers pertaining 
to the death ritual and to ancestor-worship, should be included 
among this class of hymns. The funeral songs of Book X of 
the Rgveda,recur here literally, though they are in¬ 
creased by many additions. Also Book XX, which was added 
quite late, and the hymns of which, with few exceptions, are 
all borrowed from the Rgveda, is related to the soma-sacrifice. 
The only new hymns in this book are the very curious 


’) See above, pp. 04 f 
1 ) See above, pp. 05 B 
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“ Kuntapa hymns,” 11 Ath., XX, 127-136. They, too, form 
part of the sacrificial ritual as liturgies, while in content they 
coincide partly with the Danastutis of the Rgveda, 2 ' by 
praising the liberality of certain princes; partly they are 
riddles and tlieir solutions, 31 but partly also obscene songs 
and coarse jokes. At certain sacrifices, which lasted for many 
days, hymns of this kind constituted the prescribed conversa¬ 
tion of the priests. 4) 

The last class of hymns of the Atharvaveda which have 
still to be mentioned, are the hymns of theosophical and 
cosmogonic con ten ts, which doubtlessly belong to the latest 
parts of the Atharvaveda. Nothing, indeed, seems further 
from magic than philosophy, and one might well wonder at 
the fact that the Atharvaveda-Sarnhitii contains, besides 
magic incantations, spells and benedictions, also hymns of 
philosophical content. However, if we look more closely at 
these hymns, we shall soon find that they, like the magic 
songs, mostly servo only practical purposes. 11 It is not the 
yearning and searching for truth, for the solution of dark 
riddles of the universe, which inspires the authors of these 
hymns, but they, too, are only conjurers who pose as philo¬ 
sophers, by misusing the well known philosophical expressions 
in an ingenious, or rather artificial, web of foolish and non¬ 
sensical plays of fancy, in order to create an impression of 
the mystical, the mysterious. What at the first glance 


*) NV hnl the Uftino “ Kunt&pa ** siirniiws is not known 

v ) See above, pp. 114 f, 

*) Like tbo*e of the KijwhIii. See ubo\ o, pp. 117 f. 

*) A detailed account of the Kuutftjw hvnlus has been given by M. The 

Atharvaveda (Grumlms, II, 1 Hi, pp ltd ff. 1 hey were probably pan of the jollifieatiou on 
the occasion cf the bestowal of the dukjtul, which “ in many instances must have led to 
gormandising and drunkouuuaa, followed by shallow witticisms, by obscene talk, 
and worse 11 (l.c., p. 100) 

*) Cf. V. The Philosophical Materials of the Atharva Veda (Studies in 

Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Huron, 1020, pp, 117 ff.). 
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appears to us as profundity, is often in reality nothing but 
empty mystery-mongering, behind which there is more 
nonsense than profound sense ; and indeed, mystery-mongering 
and the concealment of reality under a mystioal veil, are 
part of the magician’s trade. Yet these philosophical hymns 
presuppose a fairly high development of metaphysical thought. 
The chief ideas of the Upanisads, the conception of a highest 
god as creator and preserver of the world (Prajapati), and 
even the ideas of an impersonal creative principle, besides a 
number of philosophical terms, such as brahman, tapas, asat, 
prana, rnanas, must, at the time when these hymns originated, 
already have been the common property of large circles. 
Therefore, too, we must not look upon the theosophical and 
cosmogonic hymns of the Atharvaveda as representing a step 
in the development of Indian philosophy. The productive 
thoughts of the truly philosophical hymns of the Ijtgveda have 
attained their further development only in the Upanisads, and 
the philosophical hymns of the Atharvaveda can in no way 
^>e regarded as a transition-step from the oldest philosophy 
to that of the Upanisads. “ They stand,” as Deu*sen says, 
'‘not so much inside the great eourse of development, as, 
rather, by its side.” 11 

Many a deep and truly philosophical idea occasionally 
flashes forth in these hymns out of the mystical haze, but 
in most cases, it may be said that the Atharvan poet is not 
the originator of these ideas, that he has only utilized for 
his own purposes the ingeniousness of others. Thus it is 
certainly an idea worthy of a philosopher, that Kala, Time, 
is the first cause of all existence. Yet, it is the language of the 
mystic and not of the philosopher, when we read in Ath. 
XIX, 53 : 2) 


') Deussen, AGPb, I, 1 p. 209. 

’) On this hymn see K. O. hr hr ado Cbci den Stand d«r imllm-han I’htluaoptne 
Zeit MaMviraa and Buddhae, 1902, pj>. 20 f. 
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“ Time, the steed, runs with seven reins (rays), thousand-eyed, 
ageless, rich in seed. The seers, thinking holy thoughts, mount him, 
all the beings (worlds) are his wheels. 

With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven naves has be, immorta¬ 
lity is bis axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds). Time, the 
first god, now hastens onward. 

A full jar has been placed upon Time; him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these being* (worlds) ; they call 
him Time in the highest heaven.” and ho on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kala, Time, hits brought forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 5 and G: 

“Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by Time, spreads 
out. 

Time created the earth, in Time the sun burn-. In Time are all beings, 
in Time the eye looks abroad.” '' 

But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn (Ath. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are 
enumerated in a quite mechanical manner as originating in 
Time, and especially the various names of the Divine, as they 
were known at that lime, are enumerated as being created 
by Kala, thus l'rajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceti¬ 
cism), prana (breath of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to 
he found also in the long ltohita hymns, of which Book XIII 
of the Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to he thrown together in motley 
confusion. Thus, for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, 
“ the red one,” i.e. the sun or a genius of the sun, is ex¬ 
tolled as creative principle—“* he created the heaven and 
the earth,” “with strength he secured the earth and 
heaven ”—; at the same time, however, an earthly king is 


’) Translated by BloemfieM, SHE., Vol. 42. j». 224. 
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glorified, and the heavenly king Rohita brought into con¬ 
nection with the earthly king in an intentionally confused 
manner. In the middle of it, however, we find also impre¬ 
cations against enemies and rivals and against those who 
strike a cow with their feet, or make water against the sun. u 
Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos recalls 
the above-quoted Vanina hymn, Rohita is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same 
Rohita is told to crush, in his anger, him who torments a 
Brahman. Bor example : 

“ He who engendered these, the earth and heaven, 

who made the worlds the mantle that ho weareth, 

In whom abide the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird's keen vision peuetrateth, 
This God is wroth offended by the sinner who wrongs 

the Brahman who hath gained tiiis knowledge. 
Agitate him, O Rohita ; destroy him : entangle in thy 

snares the Brahman’s tyrant. [1 ] 

He from whom winds blow pure in ordered season, 

from whom the seas flow forth in all directions, 
This God, etc. [2] 

He who takes life away, he. who bestows it; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature, 
This God, etc. [3] 

Who with the breath he draws sates earth and 

heaven, with expiration tills the ocean’s belly, 

This God, etc.” 

By the side of such sublime glorifications of Rohita, 
however, there are to be found instances of (he mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 


l ) Bloomfield compares this with Hesiod. 

firjti'ayirj(X iov rcrsafificuos b<rvos bfitytiv (Epya X at tjfUfjai 725). 
Cf. Protagoras (Dior, Laert, VIII, 1, 19) : 

■trpos rjXiov TtTpafj.fMvov p.rj ouiytiv. 

») Translated by E T. H. Griffith. 
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Bfhat and Kathantara have brought forth Rohita, or when 
the metre Gayatrl is designated as “ the lap of immortality.” 
It would be vain to attempt to lighten the mystical 
semi-darkness which surrounds such and similar verses. 
I do not think, therefore, that we have to look for 
great philosophical truths in a hymn like Ath. IV, 11, 
where the Ox is extolled as the creator and preserver 
of the world : 

“ The Ox bears the earth and the sky. 

The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

Tiie Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 

The Ox penetrates the whole universe.” 

Nor are we much impressed by the fact that this ox is 
identified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less 
by the fact that he yields milk, “his milk is the sacrifice, the 
priestly fee is his milking,” and we willingly believe that “he 
who knows the seven inexhaustible milkings of the ox, gains 
offspring and heaven.” This ox is of no more importance 
than the bull that is extolled extravagantly in Ath. IX, 4— 
he bears all forms in his sides, he was in the beginning an 
image of the primeval water, and so on,—and that is finally 
discovered to be only an ordinary sacrificial bull which is to 
be slaughtered. The fact, however, that this pseudo-philo¬ 
sophy and mystery-mougering at bottom pursues a very 
practical purpose, is proved by such a hymn as Ath. X, 10. 
Here the great mystery of the cow is announced : heaven and 
earth and the waters are protected by the cow. A hundred 
pails, a hundred milkers, a hundred cow-herds are on her 
back. The gods who breathe in the cow, they know the cow. 
The cow is the mother of the warrior, sacrifice is the weapon 
of the cow, thought originated in her. In this manner it 
proceeds till this secret doctrine reaches its climax in the 
words : “ The cow alone is called Immortality, the cow alone 

ia worshipped as death ; the cow became this universe, gods, 

20 
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people, asuras, manes and deers (they all are the cow).” But 
now follows the practical use : Only he who knowB this 
great secret may accept a cow as a gift, and he who gives a 
. cow to the Brahmans, gains all worlds, for in the cow is 
enclosed all the highest— Bta (the order of the universe), 
Brahman (the world-soul) and TapaB (asceticism)—and : 

“ The gods live by the cow, and also man lives by the cow ; 

The cow is this whole world, as far as the sun looks down." 

Just as the Hohita, the Ox, and the Cow are praised as the 
Highest Being, so there is one hymn (XI, 5) in which 
the Brahmacarin, the Vedic student, is celebrated in a similar 
way. And again in the still more mysterious cycle of hymns 
forming Book XV of the SarphitS, the Highest Brahman 
is conceived and exalted as the Vratya ,—both as the heavenly 
Vrfttya, identified with the Great God (mahadeva), the Lord 
(Isftna) Rudra, and as his prototype, the earthly Vrfttya. 
The Vrfttyas were certain, probably Eastern, tribes, whether 
Aryan or non-Aryan, but certainly living outside the pale 
of Brahmanism, roving about in bands-—on rough waggons 
covered with boards in a rather war-like fashion, owners of 
cattle, having their own peculiar customs and religious cults, 
whose members however could be received into brahmanical 
society by means of certain sacrificial rites and ceremonies. 
Such a Vrfttya w ho has already been converted to Brahmanism, 
seems to be glorified in the Vrfttya-book of the Atharva- 
vedn. M 


') See A. Weber soil Th. Aujrechl in led. Stud. 1, I860; A. Htlltbrandl, Ritual- 
Litteratnr (Grundriss III, 2), pp. 139 f. ; M. Bloomfield, The Atharraveda (Grondriss, II, 1 
B) pp 96 9.; Chu*. Lantnan, HOS„ Vol. 8, pp. 769 9. liacdoneU and grith, Vedfo Index, 
II, pp. 841 9. Bljtrtm BAmkriahna BMgavat, .IB8AS., 19, 1896, 867 9. oonsidem 
the VrAtyas to be non-Aryans. J. Charpentier (WZKM. 23, 1519. | 26, 356 9.) consider* 
the VrAtyas to be early worshippers of Bndra Sira, see Keith, JBA8. 1913, 166 S. 
According to J, W. Hauer, Die AnfAnge der Yogaprsris, Berlin 1922, pp. 11 9. 172 9. they 
wees ecstatic* of the Kyatriya claae and fore-runners of the Yogina. < /.Wintemfts 
Yeeteobrift fSr L. Sober™an. 
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Deussen 11 has taken endless trouble to discover sense 
and meaning in the “ philosophical ” hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, and to establish certain coherent ideas in them. He 
finds, for instance, in Ath. X, 2, and XI, 8, the idea that deals 
with the “ realisation of Brahman in man,” and this in X, 2, 
“more from the physical teleological aspect,” and XI, 8, 
“ more from the psychical aspect.” S) I cannot discover 
so much philosophy in these hymns; I believe, rather, 
that here too we have only pseudo-philosophers, who did not 
announce a new doctrine of the world-soul in man, but who 
found this doctrine already existing in entirety and proclaimed 
it in mystically confused disconnectedness. While in a celebra¬ 
ted hymn of the Rgveda (X, 121) a deep thinker and a true poet 
refers in bold words to the splendour of the cosmos and 
sceptically asks about the creator, in Atharvaveda, X, 2, a 
verse-maker enumerates, one after the other, all the limbs of 
man, and asked who has created them : 

*' By whom are the heels of man created ? By whom the flesh, by 
whom the ankles, by whom the well-formed fingers ? By whom the 
openings ?...Why have they made the ankles of man below and the knee 
caps above ? Why have the legs been placed apart from each other, and 
where are the joints of the knees ? Who has thought that oat ? ” etc. 

Thus it proceeds throughout eight verses. Then follow 
nine verses, in which all kinds of things that belong to the 
human organism, and indeed to human life in general, are 
enquired about: “ Whence come likes and dislikes, whence 

sleep, fear, fatigue, whence all joys and pleasures of mankind ? 
Whence poverty and misery ? ” etc. In the same tone, aH 
sorts of miscellaneous questions are asked, such as, who has 


•) AGPb,, I, l. pp. 209 ff. 

Cf. »ho Lucian Scher mo it, Philosophiach* Hjmoeu auc dor Rig-uud A Ibarra. Voda-Sam. 
bita, Tergliehen mit deu Philooophemen dor ttteron Upanishada, Stnasborg, 1887. 

•) Detiisen, lor, cit., pp, 884 ff. 
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placed water into the body, blood into the veins, whence man 
has obtained stature, height and name, who has endowed him 
with gait, intelligence, breath, truth and untruth, immortality 
and death, clothing, long life, strength and speed, and so on. 
Then further is asked whence man obtains his mastery over 
nature, and all these questions are answered with the reply 
that man as Brahman (world-soul) has become what he is, 
and attained all his power. So far the hymn is not exactly 
beautiful, but at least fairly clear. But now follows the 
usual mystical humbug in the closing verses 26-33, where, 
for instance, it is said : 

“ Having sewn his heart and his bead together, the Atharvan being 
above the brain as a purifier stimulated (him) from above the head. [26] 

To the Atharvan forsooth this head belongs, a firmly-locked box of 
the gods, and this head is protected by the breath, by fowl and by the 
mind.” [27] 

I think one would be honouring this kind of verses too 
much by seeking deep wisdom in them. Therefore, I cannot 
find such deep sense in the hymn Ath. XI, 8, as Deussen does, 
who tells us that it describes “ the origin of man through 
the contact of psychic and physical factors which themselves 
are altogether dependent upon Brahman.” Just as the liar 
must sometimes speak truth, in order that one may believe his 
lies, so the pseudo-philosopher, too, must introduce here and 
there into his fabrications a real, philosophical idea which he 
has “ picked up ” somewhere or other, in order that one may 
take his nonsense for the height of wisdom. Thus, the idea 
of Brahman as the first cause of all existence and of the one¬ 
ness of man with the world-soul, is certainly at the basis of the 
hymn XI, 8. However, I do not think that the author had any 
idea in his mind while composing the words : 

“ Whence was Indra, whence Soma, whence Agni born ? Whence 
originated Tva?far (“the Fashioner”)? Whence was Dhatar (“the 
Creator ") born ? 
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From Indra was Indra born, Soma from Soma, and Agni from Agni. 
Tva^fcar came of Tvastar, and Dbltar is born of DhStar. ” 

Immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands one hymn of the Atharva- 
veda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the 
origin of the earth, is usually included among the cosmogonic 
hymns, but which is free from any and every kind of mysticism 
and really contains very little philosophy, but so much 
the more true poetry. It is the magnificent hymn to Earth, 
Ath. XII, 1. In sixty-three verses the Mother Earth is here 
extolled as the supporter and preserver of everything earthly, 
and entreated for happiness and blessing and protection 
from all evil. Just a few verses in 11. T. H. Griffith’s 
translation must suffice to give an idea of one of the 
most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of Ancient 
India: 

“ Truth, high and potent Law, the Consecrating Rite, 

Fervour, Brahma, and Sacrifice uphold the Earth. 

May she, the Queen of all that is and is to be, may 

PrithivI make ample space and room for us. [1] 

She who at first was water iu the ocean, whom with their wondrous 
powers the sages followed. 

May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed about with 
truth, and everlasting, 

May she, this Earth, bestow 7 upon us lustre, and grant us power in 
loftiest dominion. [8] 

She whom the Asvins measured out, o'er whom the foot of Yianu 
strode, 

Whom Indra, Lord of Power and Might, freed from all foenien 
for himself, 

May Earth pour out her milk for us, a mother unto me her son. [10] 

O PfithivJ, auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious be thy hills and 
snow-clad mountains. 

Unslain, uuwouoded, unsubdued, I have set foot upon the Earth, 
On Earth, brown, black, ruddy and every-coloured, on the firm earth that 
Indra guards from .danger. [11] 
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Produced from thee, on thee move mortal creature# : thou bearcat them, 
both quadruped and biped. 

Thine, PpthivI, are th ese Five human Races, for whom, though 
mortal, Surya as he rises spreads with his rays the light that is im¬ 
mortal. [15] 

On earth they offer sacrifice and dressed oblation to the gods, men, 
mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, 

PjitbivI give me life of long duration ! [44] 

Let what l dig from thee, O Earth, rapidly spring and grow again, 
O Purifier, let me not pierce through thy vitals or thy heart. [35] 
May she* th# Earth, whereon men sing and dance with varied shout 
and noise. 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry and the drum resound. 
May she drive off our foemen, may Pfithiv! rid me of my foes. [41] 
Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she bears the death 
both of the good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens herself for the wild 
swine that roams the forest. [48] 

O Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily in a place secure, 

Of one accord with Heaven, O Sage, set me in glory and in 
wealth." [63] 

This hymn, which might just as well be found in the 
]£gveda-Samhit&, proves that in the Sarphitft of the Atharva- 
veda, too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient 
poetry, although the latter Sarahita, more than the Rgveda, 
pursues one definite purpose. In this collection, too, as in 
that of the Rgveda, by the Bide of much that is of little value 
or absolutely worthless, there are rare gems of the oldest 
Indian poetic art. Only both works together give us a real 
idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 

The Ancient Indian 8achifice and the Vedic SamhitIs. 

The two SaiphitSs which have so far been discussed have 
iu common the fact that they were not compiled for special 
liturgical purposes. Although most of the hymns of the 
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lEgVeda oould be, and actually were used tor sacrificial 
"purposes, and although the songs and spelts of the Atharva- 
veda were almost throughout employed for ritualistic and 
magio purposes, yet the collection and arrangement of the 
hymns in these Samhit&s have nothing to do with the various 
liturgical and ritualistic purposes. The hymns were oollected 
for their own sake and arranged and placed, in both these 
collections, with regard to their supposed authors or the 
singer-schools to which they belonged, partly also according 
to their contents and still more their external form—number 
of verses and such like. They are as we may say, collections 
of songs which pursue a literary object, 

It is quite different with the Samhit&s of the two other 
Vedas, the Samaveda and the Yajurveda. In these collec¬ 
tions we find the songs, verses, and benedictions arranged 
according to their practical purposes, in exactly the order in 
which they were used at the sacrifice. These are, in fact, 
nothing more than prayer-books and Bong-books for the 
practical use of certain sacrificial priests—not indeed written 
books, but texts, which existed only in the heads of teachers 
and priests and were preserved by means of oral teaching and 
learning in the priests’ schools. 0 Now, in order to explain 
the origin of these Saqihitas, it is necessary to insert her© a 
few words about the cult of the Aryan Indians. This is the 
more advisable as a complete understanding of the Vedic 
literature in general is altogether impossible without a certain 
insight into the ancient Indian sacrificial cult. 

So far back as we can trace the Vedic-Brahmanio reli¬ 
gion there have always been two varieties of the cult. We 
have seen that certain hymns of the I^lgveda and a large 
number of songs and charms of the Atharvavoda were used 
as benedictions and prayers at birth and marriage and other 


') Of. abova, p. 86. 

*) Of. abore, pp. 95 ft., 107 8., 185 f. 
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occasions of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as 
well As at the various ceremonies which had to be performed 
l?y the herdsman for the prosperity of the cattle and by the 
farmer for the growth of the fruits of the field. The Indians 
call these ceremonies, mostly also connected with sacrifices, 
f*grhyakarmani” i.e. “domestic ceremonies.” Concerning 
these the Grhyasfltras, which will be mentioned later, give us 
detailed information. At the sacrifices which this domestic 
cult required, the householder himself, who was assisted at 
most by one single priest, the “ Brahman,” occupied the 
position of the sacrificial priest. 11 So far as these sacrifices 
were burnt offerings, the one fire of the domestic hearth 
served as the altar for their presentation. Beside these 
sacrifices, which every pious Aryan, whether poor or rich, 
whether aristocratic or humble, performed according to ancient 
usage, there were also great sacrificial feasts—especially in 
connection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, the god of 
the warriors,—which could only be celebrated by the aristo¬ 
cratic and wealthy, more especially by the kings. On an 
extensive sacrificial place set up according to firmly estab¬ 
lished rules, altars were erected for the three sacred fires, 
which were necessary at every sacrifice of this kind, and a 
multitude of priests, headed by four chief priests, tvere 
occupied with the performance of the innumerable, extremely 
intricate rites and ceremonies required for such a sacrifice. 
The Yajamana or “ sacrificer,” the prince or great man, who 
offered the sacrifice, had very little to do ; his chief duty lay 
giving the priests a liberal payment for the sacrifice 
(dak§ipa). No wonder that the Brahmans selected these 
sacrifice-ceremonies, by which they gained the most, as the 


') AlTaliyana— GrhyasBtra I, 3,0 The appointment of a Brahman is optional 
at domettic sacrifices. GobhilaGrhyaeStra I, 9, 8 f. The Brahman it the only priett 
at the Pttayaj&as (i.c.'the “timple tacrifieet " of the domettio cult) j the sacrificer 
himself i* the Eotar (the prieet who recite* the ver*e»). 
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subject of enthusiastic study, that they developed a regular 
science of sacrifice, which is set forth in those texts with 
which we shall become acquainted as BrShmapas, and which 
form an essential part of the firuti, the “ Revelation,” i.e. of 
that literature to which, in the course of time, divine origin has 
been ascribed. These sacrifices, therefore), were called irauta- 
karmani ,” “ ceremonies based upon fsruti,” in contrast to 
the domestic (grbya) ceremonies, which are based only upon 
Smrti , “ memory,” i.e. tradition, and possess no divine 
authority. 

Now the four chief priests who were occupied with the 
Srauta sacrifices are : (1) The Hotar or “caller/* who 

recites the verses (rcah) of the hymns in order to praise the 
gods and invite them to the sacrifice; {*1) the (Jd^atar or 
“ singer, ” who accompanies the preparation and presentation 
of the sacrifices, especially of the Soma libations, with chants 
(saman); ($) the AdJi varyu or “ executor of the sacrifice,” 
who performs all the sacrificial acts, at the same time mut¬ 
tering the prose prayers and sacrifice formulae (yajus), and 
the Brahman or high priest, whose office it is to protect the 
sacrifice from harm. For every sacred act, therefore, every 
sacrifice too is, according to the Indian view, exposed to a 
certain amount of danger ; if an act is not performed exactly 
in accordance with the ritualistic prescription, if a spell or 
a prayer formula is not spoken correctly, or if a melody is 
sung incorrectly, then the sacred act may bring destruction 
upon the originator of the sacrifice. Therefore the Brahman 
sits in the south of the place of sacrifice, in order to 
protect the sacrifice : the south being the haunt of the god 
of death, and the haunt from which the demons hostile to the 
sacrifice, threaten the people. He follows the course of the 
whole sacrifice mentally, and as soon as he notices the least 
mistake in a sacrificial act, in a recitation or in a chant, he 
must, by pronouncing sacred words, make good the harm. 
Therefore the Brahman is called in an old text “ the best 
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physician among the sacrificial priests.” 11 But in order to 
be able to fulfil this office the Brahman must be “ full of the 
veda ” ; he fulfils his office as sacrificial priest “ with the 
threefold knowledge,” i.e. by means of his knowledge of the 
three Vedas, which puts him in the position of being able 
instantly to detect every error. 2) 

On the other hand, the three other priests need only 
know one Veda each. The verses with which the Hotar calls 
the gods to the sacrifice, the so-called ,l verses of invitation ” 
(anuvakyas), and the verses with which he accompanies the 
gifts, the so-called “ verses of sacrifice ” (yajytis), the Hotar 
takes from the Rgveda. He must also know the Rgvcda- 
Samhita, i.e. he must have memorized it, in order to compile 
out of it the so-called Sastras or “ songs of praise ” which 
he had to recite at the Soma sacrifice. Thus the Rgveda 
Sajphitfi stands in a certain relationship to the hotar, although 
it is in no wise collected or arranged for the purposes of 
this prieat. 

However, to the Soma-sacrifice belong not only the songs 
of praise recited by the hotar, but also so-called stotras or 
“ songs of praise,” which are sung by the udgatar and his 
assistants.^ Such stotras consist of song-stanzas, i.e. stanzas 
(rcah) which had been made the bearers of certain melodies 
(saman). These melodies, as well as the song-verses with 
which they were connected, were learnt by the udgatar-priests 


*) Satapatha-Brfthmana — XIV, 2, 2, 19. Cf C!>& iKloi'VR-Upaniqt&d IV, 17, 8 i 
•) Aitareya-iranyaka, III, 2,3,0. &otaputhaBr*hnmna XI, 5, 8, 7. Only at a later 
period was the Brahman brought into relationship with th« Af'im-iaredo, so that the 
Atharvaveda was sometimes actually called “ Brahmavedn ” or *' the Veda of the 
Brahman ” and Ihe adherents of the Atharvaveda declared that the Brahman must be 
a knower of the Atharvaveda-Samhits. In reality the office of th« Brahman at the Srauf#. 
aacrtfice has nothing to do with the Atharvaveda However, we can understand that 
the two were connected with each other. For, if the Brahman, as remarked above, 
officiated at the only priest at Grhva-sacrifices, he certain I v had to be familiar with the 
benedictions which occur, for the most part, in the Atharvaveda. 

*) In fact the chant a (stotraa) come firtt, and then the recitation* (Saatraa). 
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in the schools of the Samaveda, and the Samaveda-Samhitas 
are nothing but collections of texts which have been collected 
for the uses of the udgatars, not for their own sake, but 
because of the melodies the bearers of which they were. 

Finally, the Adhvaryu-priesfc, at his innumerable sacrificial 
rites, has to utter, in low voice, partly short prose formulae, 
partly longer prayers in prose and verse—the prose formulae 
and prayers are called yajm (plur. yajumsi), the verses 
(plur. rcah). 1) In the Samhitas of the Yajurveda all these 
prose formulae and prayers, mostly accompanied by rules 
and discussions on the sacrificial acts at which they are to 
be uttered, are collected for the purposes of the Adhvaryu- 
priest, in the order in which they were used at the sacrifices. 

We now turn to the discussion of the liturgical Samhitas, 
as, according to what has just been stated, we may call the 
Samhitas of the Samaveda and the Yajurveda, in contrast to 
these of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. 


The Samveda-Samhita. 

Of the many Samhitas of the Samaveda which are said 
to have existed once—the Puranas even speak of a thousand 
Samhitas—, s> only three have come down to us. S) The best 
known of these, the Samaveda-Sambita of the Kauthumas, 4) 


1 ) Tho Hotar recites the hymns, » e. he repeats them aloud in a kind of sing-song, 
the udgStar smjs the songs of praise to certain melodies, the adhvaryu mutters the prayers. 
Only the “ Nigadas," a Tanation of the Yajas-formnlae, which serve the purpose of 
summoning the other pnestB to their various occupations, naturally had to be uttered 
loudly by the adhvaryu 

*) Later authors also speak of a thousand schools of the Samaveda. Cf. R 8tmon'~ 
Beitrlge sur Kenntnis der vediachon Schulen (Kiel 1889), pp 27, 30 f. 

*) Tho SamhitS of the KSnayaniyss ha* been edited and translated by J. Sfeuerwoit, 
London, 1842; that of the Kauthumas by Th. Benjey, Leipiig, 1848, and by Satya- 
irsts 8Jmairaima, Bibl Ind , 1871 ff, The JaimioTys-Sstphita baa been edited by W 
Qaland (Indiache Forschungen, 2, Breslau 1907). 

•) About this and the other two Saipbitas see Calami, l.c., Introduction. See also 
&W*«berg, QQA, 1008, 711 ff. 
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consists^ of two parts, the Arcika or the “ verse ^CjaUection ” 
and the TJ tfarfircika^the “ second verse-collection.” Both 
parts consii'rbf verses, which nearly all recur in ^the Rg veda. 
Of the 1810 —or, if we subtract the repetitions, v j.549 — verses, 
which are contained in the two parts together, all but 75 are 
also found in the Rgveda-Samhita and, mostly in Books VIII 
and IX of the latter. Most of these verses are composed 
in Gftyatrl metre or in Pragatha stanzas which are made up 
of Gftyatrl and Jagat! lines, and doubtless the stanzas and songs 
composed in these metres were from the beginning intended 
for singing. 1 ' The seventy-five verses which do not occur 
in the Rgveda, are partly found in other Samhitas, partly 
in various works on ritual ; some may be taken from a recen¬ 
sion unknown to us, but some are only pieced together out of 
sundry verses of the Rgveda without any proper meaning. 
Some of the verses of the Rgveda met with in the Sfunaveda 
offer divergent readings, and it has been believed that a more 
ancient text might be recognized in them. But Theodor 
A-ufrecht, 2 ' has already shown that the divergent readings of 
the Samaveda are due only to arbitrary, intentional or acci¬ 
dental alterations—alterations such as also occur elsewhere 
where words are prepared for music. For in the Samaveda, in 
the Arcika as well as in the Uttararcika.the text is only a means 
to an end. The essential element is always the melody, and 
the purpose of both parts is that of teaching the melodies^ 
The scholar, who wished to be trained as an udg&tar-priest in 
the sohoola of the Samaveda, had first to learn the melodies : 
this was done with the aid of the Arcika ; then only could he 


’) ThU is proved bj the very names “ Giyatri ” and " PraKatha,” which ore derived 
from the verb “ga”(resp pragfi) “ to sing" See H Oldenberg, ZLIMO, 3S, Ibts4, 4811 IT., 

464 ff. 

*) In the preface to hi« edition of the hymns of the Rgveda (2nd ed , Bonn JS77J 
IJ, pp. xxrviii ff. See also 3 Brurm, Znr Textkritik der deni Sainaveda mil deni ai-litei; 
Kap^ala de# Rgveda getneinsamen Stellen, Dtss, Kiel, 1202, who come* In the same con- 
elusion as Aufrecht, 1c.. and Oldenberg, Hymnen dc» Kigvoda 1, pp. 282 f 
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memorize the stofcras as they were suDg at the sacrifice, for 
which purpose the Uttararcika served. 

*1 ,The first part of our Samaveda-Samhita, the Ar cika, con- ^ 
sist s of five hundred and eighty-five single stanzas (re/? 
to which the various melodies (saman) belong, which 
were used at the sacrifice. The word suman, although 
frequently used for the designation of the text which had 
been either made or destined for singing, means originally 
only “ tune ” or “ melody.” As we say that a verse is sung 
“ to a certain tune,” thus the Indians say the reverse: This 
or that melody (saman) is “ sung upon a particular stanza.” 
The Vedic theologians, however, conceive tbe relationship of 
melody and stanza in such a way that they say, the melody 
has originated out of the stanza. The stanza (rc) is therefore 
called the Yoni, i.e. “the womb,” out of which the melody 
c; ime forth- And although naturally a stanza can be sung 
to various melodies, and one melody can be used for different 
stanzas, yet there are certain stanzas, which as a rule, may 
be considered as the texts—the “ yonis,” as the Indian 
technical term goes—for certain melodies. The Arcika, 
then, is nothing but a collection of five hundred and eighty- 
five “ yonis ” or single stanzas, which are sung to aJtjput 
double the number of different tunes. 0 It may be compared 
to a song-book, in which only the text of the first stanza of 
each song is given as an aid to the recollection of the tune. 

The Uttar&rcika, the second part of the Samaveda-Sam¬ 
hita, consists of four hundred chants, mostly of three stanzas 
each, 2 * out of which the stotras which are sung at the chief 
sacrifices are formed. While in the Arcika the stanzas are 
arranged partly according to the metre, partly according to 


*) Sea Oldenberg, QGA, 1908, 712 A. 

*) 287 songs consist of 3 verses each, (56 of 2 eaoh, 13 of one verse, 10 of 6 each, 
1 of four each, 4 of 6 eaoh, 3 of 9 each, the same number of 10 each, 2 of 7 each, and 
.he same number of 12 each, and one song consists of 8 verses. 
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the gods to which they are addressed (in the sequence : Agm, 
Indra, Soma), the chants in the Uttararcika are arranged 
according to the order of the principal sacrifices.'* A stotra 
then, consists of several, usually three stanzas, which are 
all sung to the same tune, namely to one of the tunes which 
the Arcika teaches. We may compare the L ttariircika to a 
song-book in which the complete text of the songs is given, 
while it is presumed that the melodies are already known. It 
is usually assumed that the Uttararcika is of later origin 
than the Arcika. 0 In favour of this assumption is the fact 
that the Arcika contains many “ yonis,” therefore also many 
melodies, which do not occur at all in the chants of the 
Uttararcika, and that the Uttararcika also contains some songs 
for which the Arcika teaches no melody. On the other 
hand, however, the Uttararcika is an essential completion 
of the Arcika: the latter is as it were, the first, the former 
the second course in the instruction of the udgatar. 

Both parts of the Samhita give us only the texts as they are 
spoken. The melodies themselves, in any case in the earliest 
times, were taught by oral, and probably also instrumental 
rendering. Of later origin are the so-called Gan us or “ song- 
books” proper (from ga “to sing”), which designate the 
melodies by means of musical notes, and in which the texts 
are drawn up in the form which they take in singing, 
i.e. with all the extensions of syllables, repetitions and 
interpolations of syllables and even of whole words— 
the so-called “stobhas,” as hoyi, liuva, h5i, and so on, 
which are partly not unlike our huzzas and other shouts of 


‘) On the stotras of the SAmaveda and their nsw at the sacrifice, »ee A. WlUbrandt, 
Rituallitteratur, “ Grundrias,” III, 2, pp. 99 ff. 

*) Caland (De wording Tan den SSrnavedr, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1907; Dio Jniini- 
niya-SambitA, pp 4f. and WZKM, 22,1908, 436 ff.) endeavours to prove that the UuarArcika 
is older. Oldenberg , OGA, 1908, 713. 722, disputes this on good grounds. For the 
question of the origin of the SSmaveda, see Caland, Eene utibekeude Recencie van den 
BAmaveda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1906 
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joy. The oldest notation is probably that by means of sylla¬ 
bles, as ta, co, na, etc. More frequent, however, is the desig¬ 
nation of the seven notes by means of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7, with which the F, E, D, 0, B, A, G, of our scale 
correspond. When singing, the priests emphasize these 
various notes by means of movements of the hands and the 
fingers. ,) There are, attached to the Arcika, a Gramageya- 
gana (“book of songs to be sung in the village” and an 
Aranyag&na (“ book of forest songs ”). In the latter those 
melodies were collected, which were considered as dan¬ 
gerous (taboo), and therefore had to be learnt in the 
forest, not in the village. 2 * There are also two other 
books of songs, the Uhagana and the Uhyagana. These 
were composed for the purpose of giving the Samans in the 
order in which they were employed at the ritual, the Uhagana 
being connected with the Gramagevagana, the Uhyagana with 
the Aranyagana. s) 

The number of known melodies must have been a very 
large one, 41 and already at a very early period every melody 
had a special name. Not only are they often mentioned by 
these names in the ritual-books, but various symbolical mean¬ 
ings are also ascribed to them, and they play no insignificant 
part in the symbolism and mysticism of the Brahmapas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads, especially a few of them, such 
as the two melodies “ Brhat ” and “ Ratbantara,” which 
already appear in the Bgveda. The priests and theologians 
certainly did not invent all these melodies themselves. The 
oldest of them were presumably popular melodies, to which 
in very early times semi-religious songs were sung at solstice 


') More details about this the most ancient music of the Indians can be found in 
A. C. Burnell, The Aisheya BrShmana . .. of the Sima Veda (Mangalore 1876), Introd., 

pp. xxviii, xli-xlviii. 

*) Bee W. Caland, Die Jaiminlya-Saml its, p. 10 ; H. Oldenbtrg, GGA, 1&D8, pp. 722 f. 
*) See Calavd, Die J&iminTya-S&mhitfi, pp 2 S 

*) A later author give* the number of SSmans ax 8,000 ! (S. Simon, lee. cit., p. 81.) 
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celebrations and other national festivals, and yet others may 
date back as far as that noisy musio with which pre>brahma- 
nic-al wizard-priests not unlike the magicians, shamans and 
medicine-men of the primitive peoples—accompanied their 
wild songs and rites. 1 ’ Traces of this popular origin of the 
saman-melodies are seen already in the above-mentioned 
stobhas or shouts of joy, and especially in the fact that the 
melodies of the Samaveda were looked upon as possessing magic 
power even as late as in hrahmanical times. 3 ’ There is at 
ritual-book belonging to the Samaveda, called S&mavidhftna- 
Brahmana, the second part of which is a regular handbook 
of magic, in which the employment of various S&mans for 
magic purposes is taught. We may also see a survival of the 
connection of the Saman-melodies with the pre-brahmanical 
popular belief and magic, in the fact that the hrahmanical 
law-books teach that the recitation of the Rgveda and the 
Yajurveda must be interrupted as soon as the sound of a 
saman is heard. Especially distinct is the rule in Apastaraba’s 
law book, 11 where the barking of dogs, the braying of 
donkeys, the howling of wolves and jackals, the hooting of 
the owl, the sound ol musical instruments, weeping, and 
the tone of samonn are enumerated as sounds at which the 
Veda-study must be interrupted. 

Thus, then, the Samaveda-Samhita is not without value 


')SeeA. Hilli-brandt, I)i« Sonnwendlcste in All-Indicn (Sep. aus tier Festschrift 
fCr Konrad Hofmann). Ktlangeu 18MI, pp. 22 IT. 3i ff . M Bio, mfitld, The god Indra and I ho 
fttnia-reda, in WZKM, J7, 1903, pp ir,tj ft. 

’) The primary meaning of Sam m in probably ” propitiatory song," “a meung for 
ippeasing gods and demons ” The word samuu also occurs in the sense of ” mildness, 
ioothing words.” In the older literature, when tho Mataveda is quoted, it is usually with 
the words; “The Cbandogas say." Chandoga moans '• t.handas singer," and chavda, 
combines in itself the meanings " mngic song,” “sacreil Urn " and “ metro” The fntida- 
nental meaning of the word must bo something;!,kc •'rhythmical speech” , it might be 
mnnected with the root chand “to plsase, to satisfy, or to cause to please,” (c/. chanda, 
pleasing, alluring, inviting "). 

*) 1 , 8 , 10 , 19 . 
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for the history of Indian sacrifice and magic, and the g&nas 
attached to it are certainly very important for the history of 
Indian music, 0 even though as yet in no way exploited for 
this purpose. As a literary production, however, this Saiphits 
is practically worthless for us. 

The SAMHITA8 OF TT1E YaJUKVEDA. 

Just as the S&maveda-Samhita is the song-book of the 
udgfttar, so the Yajurveia-Samhitas are the prayer-books for 
the Adhvaryu priest. The grammarian Pataniali 2) speaks of 
“101 schools of the Veda of the Adhvarvus,” and it is con¬ 
ceivable that many schools of just this Veda existed ; for with 
reference to the separate sacrificial acts, such as the Adhvaryu 
had to execute and accompany with his prayers, differences 
of opinion and sectarian divisions could easily arise, which 
led to the formation of special manuals and prayer-books. 
The least deviation in the ceremonial or in the liturgy was 
sufficient cause for the formation of a new Vedic school. Up 
to the present we know the following five Samhitas and' 
schools of the Yajurveda: 

1. The Kathaka, the Yajurveda-Samhita in the recen* 
sion of the Katha-school. 3J 


') Oldcnberg concludes his investigations of (.lie. S&maveda (GGA, 1908, 734) with 
the remark that these literary investigations "after all only touch upon the problems 
lying on tho surface of the SSmaveda”; for, in order to penetrate to greater depths, 
the philologist would ha> e to be a student of tho history of musio as well. Since then 
we have gained an idea of tho present-day mode of reciting the Slmans in E. Father 
(Die indiache Mnsik der vedisohen nnd der klassischen Zeit, mit Texten nnd Uebersetzun- 
gen von B. Geiger, SWA, 191 2), based on the records of the I’honogramm-Archiv of the 
Vienna Academy. It is still doubtful, however, whether this necessarily teaeheB us how 
the ancient GdgStars sang 3,000 yesrs ago. Seo'also R. Simon, Dio Xotationen der vedig- 
ohen Lieder-bBcher (WZKM, 27, 1913, 305 ff.). 

*) In the Introduction to his MahSbhSaya. 

*) Edited by L. v. Schroeder, Leipzig, 1900-1910, Index Verborum by R Simon, 
1912. For the oontents of the K4fhaka see A. Weber, Ind. Stnd. 3,451 ff. j for the text 
and its interpretation a. Keith, JRAS, 1910, 517 ff. : 1912, 1095 ff.; Caland, ZDMG , 72, 
1918, 12 ff. 

22 
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2. The Kapisthala-Katha-Samhits, whioh is pre¬ 
served only in a few fragments of manuscript. 11 

3. The Maitrayanl-Sarnhita, <>. the Yajurveda* 
Samhita in the recension of the Maitrftyaijlya school.* 1 

4. The Taittiriya-Sainhita, i.e. the Yajurveda- 
Samhita in the recension of the Taittirlya school, also called 
“Apastamba-Samhita” after the Apastamba-school, one of the 
chief schools in which this text was taught.*’ 

These four recensions are closely inter-related, and are 
designated as belonging to the “ Black Yajurveda.” Differ¬ 
ing from them is 

5. The Yajasaneyi-Sainhita or the Samhita of the 
“White Yajurveda,” which takes its name from Yftjria- 
valkya Vajasaneya, the chief teacher of this Veda. Of this 
Vajasaueyi-Sainliita there are two recensions, that of the 
Jxanvaand that of the Mad hyandina-school, which however, 
differ very little from each other. 41 

The chief difference between the Sainhitas of the “ black ” 
and the “white” Yajurveda lies in the fact that the 
Vajasaneyi-Sanihita contains only the Mantras, i.e. the 
prayers and sacrificial formula.' which the priest has to utter, 
while the Sarnhitas of the Black Yajurveda, besides the Man¬ 
tras, contain a presentation of the sacrificial rites belonging 
to them, as well as discussions on the same. That is to sav. 
in the Sainhitas of the Black i ajurveda there is that which 


I ) Sop L v Si hrue.ier, WZKM, 12. 302 f 

s ) Lilted by L \ Schmcdr/, Leip/ijr, Isal-ISHO Numerous jaiaHagr* from thin 
Satnbita have been trangl iterl into German by L f. S.hn-1. Ii,m..r.» I.iteinlur nnd 
Kultnr, Lbiy/.u 1 SS7, pp 110-102 He.- elm. » Or .< tier. 7.Dim, .13. ]S7l», 177 ff, . 
Calnnd, ZDMG, 72, 1918, Off. 

J ) Edited by A. K’.b.-r in Ind. Stud. V.,1* 11 am 12, IS7I-72 <ui), MyaiV* 

commentary in Bibl. Ind, 1800-1899, and in An S.S Nr 42; tu.nalat.d into English hr 
A. B. Keith, UOS, Vols. 18, 19, 1914. 

•) Ed. by A. Weber (The White Yajurveda, Part I, Tin- Vuj „m»cy i-Sumhlti . . 
with the Commentary of Mahldbara, Berlin-Lnndon 1*2,2). T.an.luiml „,u, Engluh hr 
It. T H. Onffith (Till- Teita of the White Yajurveda), Benares, 1*99 
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is called “ Br&bmapa ” or “ theological discussion,” and which 
forms the contents of the Brahmapas to be discussed in the 
next chapter, mixed with the Mantras. Now it is easily con¬ 
ceivable that in the prayer-books intended for the use of the 
Adhvaryus, the sacrificial rites themselves too were discussed, 
for these priests had above all to perform the separate sacri¬ 
ficial acts, and the muttering of prayers and formulas in the 
closest connection with these acts formed only a small part 
of their duties. It can therefore hardly be doubted that the 
Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda are older than the Vaja- 
saneyi-Sarnhitfi. Only later svstematizers anv'ng the Yajur- 
veda-theologkms probably felt the necessity of having a 
Samhita consisting only of Mantras analogous to the other 
Ycdas, as, well as, a Brabvaawa seysatate, from, it 

Significant, however, though the differences between the 
single Samhitas of the Yajurveda may have been for the 
priests and theologians of ancient India, vet for us they are 
quite inessential; and also as to time the various Samhitas of 
the Black and White Yajurveda are probably not very dis¬ 
tant from each other, If, therefore, in the following lines 
I give a short description of the contents of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita, then this is quite sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of the contents and character of the Saiphit&s of the 
Yajurveda in general. 


' 1 ) It is usually assumed that the mime “White" Yejurveda means “ clear, well- 

prringod " Yajurveda, and that it indicates the clear distinction between sacrificial 
utterances and explanations of ritnal in the same, while “black" Yajurveda means 
t unarranged" Yajurveda. This explanation, cinanatiug from Indian commentators, 
Seems very improbable to me. but already in Satap. Br. XIV, 9, 4 , 33 (rj. IV, 4,6, 
^9) the “ white sacrificial attorauces " (Sukldni yajuro^i) are called aditi/ani, " revealed 
ly l,lm and the Purdpas, too, relate that Yijuavalkys received new sacrificial 

utterances from the sun (Vifpn-PurSpa, III, 6). I believe that the “ irhite Yajurveda” 
oWes its name to this connection with the sun. In contrast to this the older Yajurveda 
was tbeu called the “ black” one. It is most improbable “ that the Samhita of the 

1 vfhite Yajurveda is most closely related to the original form of the Veda of the Adhvaryn," 
se Pischel thinks, KG, 172. C/. Keith, HOS, Vol. IS, PP- ™ mutual 

; tjelalionsbip of the RatphitSs of tho Yajurveda. 

. 1 . 

J 
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The Vajasaneyi-SaiphitS consists of 40 sections, of which, 
however, the last 15 (perhaps even the last 22) are of 
later date. The first 25 sections contain the prayers for the 
most important great sacrifices. The first two sections 
give the prayers for the New and Null Moon s acrifice s 
(Darsapurnamasa) with the oblation to the Fathers 
(Pipdapitryajna) belonging to them. In the third section 
follow the prayers for the dailj_jjt§-.eult, the laying of the 
fire, and the fire-sacrifices which have to be offered every 
morning and evening (Agnihotra), and the Sacrifices of the 
Seasons (Caturmasya) which take place every four months. 
The prajera for the Soma-saerifice in general, 0 including 
the animal-sacrifice belonging to it, are to be found in 
sections IV to VIII. Among the Soma-sacrifices there are such 
as last one day, and such as last several days To the one-day 
sacrifices belongs the Vajapeyaor “Drink of Strength,” a 
sacrifice offered originally probably only by warriors and 
kings, which was connected with a chariot-race, and at which, 
besides Soma, brandy (sura) also was offered, a drink other¬ 
wise proscribed according to brahmanical law.-* Intended 
exclusively for kings is the “ King’s inauguration sacrifice ” or 
E aj asuy a, a sacrificial feast connected with many a popular 
usage: a symbolical military expedition, a play at dice, and all 
sorts of magic rites. The prayers for these two kinds of Soma- 
sacrifices are contained in sections IX and X. Then in 
sections XI to XVII [ follow the numerous prayers and 
sacrificial formulae for the Agnicayana or the “ Building of 


*) The sacrifices of the Ancient Iudtant fail into two great sab-divisions : food 
1 sacrifice » (in which principally milk, butter, cake, pulp and grain were offered) and Soma 
;! sacrifices (whoso chief component part is the soma-libations). The separate sacrifices 
ji may be classed under these two chief groups. The animal sacrifice is connected with 
jj sacrifices of the first division, os well os those of the second In connection with every 
1 1 kind of sacrifice is the fire-cult, which is, to a certain extent, the preliminary of every 
! I kind of worship of the gods. 

I *) According to the law books, the drinking of brandy is as great a sin as the 

murder of a Brahman. 
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the Fire Altar,” a ceremony which extends over a whole year, 
and to which a deep mystical-symbolical meaning is ascribed 
in the Brahmapas. The fire-altar is named no other than 
“Agni” and is looked upon throughout as identical with 
the fire-god. It is built of 10,800 bricks, in the form of a large 
bird with outspread wings. In the lowest stratum of the 
altar the heads of five sacrificial animals are immured, and 
the bodies of the animals are thrown into the water out of 
which the clay for the manufacture of the bricks and the fire¬ 
pan is taken. The modelling and baking of the fire-pan and 
the separate bricks, many of which have special names and a 
symbolical significance of their own, is executed with much 
ceremoniousness accompanied by the continuous recitation of 
spells and prayer-formube. The following sections XIX to 
XXI give the prayers for the SautramanI celebration, a 
remarkable sacrificial ceremony at which again, instead of the 
drink of soma, brandy is used and sacrificed to the As'vins, 
to the goddess Sarasvati and to Indra. The ceremony is re¬ 
commended for one who has drunk too much Soma or with 
whom the Soma does not agree—and that mav have been 
its original purpose—hut also for a Brahman who desires 
success for himself, for a banished king who desires to regain 
his throne, for a warrior who desires victory, and for a Yaisya 
who wishes to attain great riches. Many of the prayers 
belonging to this sacrifice refer to the legend of Indra, who 
was indisposed through intoxication from excessive enjoy¬ 
ment of Soma and had to be cured by the Asvins and by 
Sarasvat!. 1) Finally, sections XXII to XXV, with which 
the old part of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ends, contain the 
prayers for the great Horse sacrifice (Asvamedha), which 
only a powerful king, a mighty conqueror or “ world-ruler,” 
might offer. Old legends and epic poems tell of primeval 
kings, who performed this sacrifice, and it is looked upon as 


) Of. above, p. 85. 
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the highest glory of a ruler, if it can be said of him : “ He 
offered the Horse-sacrifice.” The purpose of this great 
sacrifice is expressed very beautifully in the prayer Vaj.- 
Sarph., XXII, 22 : 

“O Brahman ! May in this kingdom the Brahmin be born who 
shines through sacred knowledge ! Mav the warrior who is a hero, a 
skilful shot, a good marksman, and a powerful chariot-fighter, be born 
here ! Alsi the cow which > ields good milk, the ox which draws well, the 
swift horse, the good housewife! May to this sacrificer a hero-son be 
born who is victorious, a mighty chariot-fighter and eloquent in the 
assembly ! May Parjanya send us ram according to our desire ! May 
our fruit-bearing plants ripen ! Maj happiness and prosperity fall to our 
share ! ” 


That the last fifteen sections are of later origin is not to 
be doubted. Sections XXVI to XXXV arc designated even 
by Indian tradition itself as Khilas, i.e. “appendices,” 
“supplements.” Actually XXVI to XXIX contain only 
appendices to the prayers of the preceding sections. Section 
XXX is shown to be an addition even through the fact that 
it contains no prayers, but only an enumeration of the people 
who are to be sacrificed at the Purusanicdha or “ Human 
sacrifice ” to the most diverse divine beings or to beings and 
powers for the moment elevated to divinity. No less than one 
hundred and eighty-four persons are to be slaughtered at this 
Purusamedha, there being offered, to give only a few examples, 
“to Priestly Dignity a Brahmin, to Royal Dignity a warrior, 
to the Maruts a Vaisya, to Asceticism a Sadra, fo Darkness a 

thief, to Hell a murderer, to Evil a eunuch.to Lust 

a harlot, to Noise a singer, to Dancing a bard, to Singing an 

actor.to Death a hunter.to the Dice a gambler 

.to Sleep a blind man, to Injustice a deaf man .to 

Lustre a fire-lighter....to Sacrifice a washerwoman, to 

Desire a female dyer.to Yama a barren woman.to the 

Joy of Festival a lute-player, to Cry a flute-player... to 
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Earth a cripple.... to Heaven a bald-headed man,” and so on. 
Surely it is hardly conceivable that all these classes of people 
should have been brought together and killed. We have 
to deal here probably only with a symbolical rite representing 
a kind of “ human sacrifice ” by which even the great horse- 
sacrifice was to be outdone, but which probably existed only 
as part of sacrificial mysticism and theory, and in reality hardly 
occurred. 0 With this agrees also the fact that section XXXI 
contains a version of the I’urusasukta, known to us from 
the Rgveda— i.c. of the hymn Rv. X, 90, in which the origin 
of the world through the sacrificing of the Purusa and the 
identification of the world with the Purusa are taught, Purusa, 
“JVIau,” being conceived as the Highest Being,—and that 
this section, which the Brahman is to recite at the Purusa- 
medha, is also called an Upanisad, i.e. a secret doctrine. 
Section XXXII, too, is in form and contents nothing but an 
Upanisad. The Creator Prajapati i> here identified with 
the Purusa and the Brahman. The first six verses of section 
XXXIV are similarly counted amongst the Upanisads, with 
the title Sivasamkalpa-Upanisad :) 'Ihe prayers of sections 
XXXII to XXXIA r are to be employed at the so-called 
Sarvamedha or “ All-sacrifice.” This is the highest sacrifice 
which exists at all, and which ends with the sacrificer’s 
presenting the whole of his possessions to the priests as sacri¬ 
ficial fee and then retiring as a hermit into the forest there 


1 ) So also Oldtnbcro y Reliuion do a Veda, 2ud Ed . pp, 3G2 f. aud Kcith t HOS , Vol. 18, 
pp. cxxxviii, who says “ There can be no doubt that the ritual is a mere prieafclv 
invention to fill up the a p pa tent pip in the sacrificial s\ stem which provided noplace 
for man.” //* UebnuuU (Ritunllitrerntur, OrundrisB III, 2, pp. 153), however, considers the 
Puru?amedha to be a real human sacrifice. There can be no doubt that human sacrifices 
occurred in ancient India, though not in the Brahninnicai cult—only survivals of it can be 
traced in the lite of building the brick-altar for the tire, and in the SunaJisepa legend—, 
just as cruel human sacrifices occurred even in modern times among ceitain sects. But 
this does not prove that the Puru$amedha was such a sacrifice, 

*) Vftj. Sanih. 3t, 1-0, is found as au Upanisad in the Oupuekhat of Duperron, and 
translated by Deuhne n, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, p. 837. See above pp. 19 f. 
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to spend the rest of his days. Section XXXV contains a 
few funeral verses, which are mostly taken from the Rgveda. 
Sections XXXVI to_XXXIX contain the prayers for the 
ceremony called Pravargya, at which a cauldron is made 
red-hot on the sacrificial fire, to represent symbolically the 
sun ; in this cauldron milk is then boiled and offered to the 
Asvins. The whole celebration is regarded as a great mystery. 
At the end of it the sacrificial utensils are so arranged that 
they represent a man : the milk-pots are the head, on which 
a tuft of sacred grass represents the hair; two milking-pails 
represent the ears, two little gold leaves the eyes, two cups 
the heels, the Hour sprinkled over the whole the marrow, 
a mixture of milk and honey the blood, and so on. The 
prayers and formulae naturally correspond with the mysterious 
ceremonies. 11 The XL and last section of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita again contains an Upanisad, the very important 
Isa-Upanisad, occurring in all Upanisad-colleetions, to which 
we shall have to refer in the chapter on the Upani$ads. 

If it is already clear from the contents of the last sections 
that they are of a later date, it is confirmed still more by 
the fact that the prayers contained in the Samhitas of the 
Black Yajurveda only correspond to those of the first half 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 2 ' 

Now as regards the prayers amt sacrificial formulae them¬ 
selves, which form the principal contents of the Yajurveda- 
Samhit&s, they consist partly of verses (re), partly of prose 
sentences. It is the latter which are called “Yajus,” and 
from which the Yajurveda takes its name. The prose of 
these prayers is occasionally rhythmical and here and there 


‘) For details nbont all these sacrifices and festivals gee nillebran.it , “ Ritaallit- 
teratar (Grundriss, HI, 2), pp. 97-100 ; II. Oldenlcrg, Religion des Veda, 2nd Ed., 
pp. 437-474; E Hardy, Die vcdisch-brahmanischo periods der Religion des Slten Indiana, 
Mfinater i. W., 1893, pp. 154 ff and Keith, HOS , Vol 18, pp ciii ff, 

*) Only the first 18 AdhyAyas of the YAjasaneyi-Sarphita are completely given, 
word for word, and explained, in the Satapatha-Urfhmaij* of the White Yajurveda. 
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even rises to poetical flight. 1 * The verses which occur are 
mostly found also in the llgveda-Samhita. The various 
readings, however, which the Yajurveda often presents, are 
not indeed more ancient, than the text found in the Rgveda, 
but they are mostly intentional alterations which were made 
in the verses, in order to bring them more into line with 
the sacrificial acts. Only rarely were whole hymns of the 
Rgveda included in tin? Yajurveda-Samhitas; mostly they 
are only single verses, torn from their context, which just 
appeared suitable to some sacrificial ceremony or other, and 
were therefore included in the Veda of prayers. Therefore 
these verses are of less interest to us. The characteristic 
element of the Yajurveda is the prose formulae and prayers. 21 

The simplest prayer that we can imagine is the dedica¬ 
tion of a sacrificial gift with the mere utterance of the name 
of the deity to which it is olf’ered. Formulae of this kind 
are very numerous in the Yajurveda. “Thee for Agni,” 
“thee for Indra,” or “this for Agni,” or also “ for Agni 
Hail!” “ for Tndra Hail!” etc.—with such words the gift 
is laid down or thrown into the sacred fire. A shorter and 
simpler song of praise to a god can hardly be imagined than 
the words with which every morning and every evening 
the (ire-sacrifice consisting of milk (Agnihotra) is offered : 
“Agni is Light, Light is Agni, Hail!” (in the evening), and 
“ 'Suit a is Light, Light is Sflrva, Ilail! ” (in the morning). 
In equally brief words the purpose of a sacred act is often 
indicated, when, for instance, the sacrificial priest cuts off 
the branch with which the calves are driven from the cows, 
and says at the same time: “ Thee for juice, thee for 

*) See Knth, 1IOS., Vol. 18, pp. o\l ff., unci H. Ohlinbetu, Zur Gesobichte der 
altindisehen Piosn (AGGW. N.F.. fid. 16 Berlin, KU7), pp. 2 ff. On rhe language of the 
Yajiis. 

•) Wo also take no account here of the Brfthinnna Hke theological explanations 
which the Samhitfla of the Black Yajurveda contain besides the prayers and formula*. 
What is said iu the following chapter about the fmtjnnanaa is applicable to these too. 

23 
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strength ! ” or the utensil which served for a sacred act is 
briefly named and a wish attached to it, when, for instanoe, 
the piece of wood with which the sacrificial fire is to be 
kindled, is dedicated with the words: “This, Agni, is thy 
igniter ; through it mayst Thou grow and thrive. May we also 
grow and thrive! ” If one apprehends evil or had magic 
from an object used at the sacrifice, a short spell serves to 
avert it. The halter with which the sacrificial animal is 
bound to the stake, is addressed thus: “ Become no snake, 
become no viper!” The razor with which the sacrifieer, when 
he is consecrated for the sacrifice, has his heard shaved, is thus 
addressed by the priest : “O Knife, do not injure him!” At 
the consecration of a king, the king looks down upon the 
ground and prays : “ Mother Earth, mave^t Thou not injure 
me, nor I Thee ! ” u 

The deities are not always invoked or praised in these 
sacrifice-formu]oc, hut in the most diverse nays sacrificial 
utensils and sacrificial acts are brought into relation to 
deities. Thus, for example, the priest hinds with a rope the 
sacrificer’s wife who takes part in the sacrifice, saying: “ A 
girdle thou art for Aditi.” At the consecration for the Soma- 
sacrifice the sacrifieer binds himself with a girdle of hemp 
and reed-grass with the words: “ Thou art the strength of 

the Angiras, 21 soft as wool; lend me strength ! ” Then he 
makes a knot in his under-garment and says : “ The knot 

of the Soma art thou.” Hereupon he enwraps his head in 
his turban (or in his upper garment) muttering: “Thou art 
Visnu’s protection, the protection of the sacrifieer.” To the 
horn of a black antelope, which he wraps up in the hem of 
his garment he says : “ Thou art Indra’s womb.” The priest 

takes the sacrificial food from the car with the words: “Thou 
art the body of Agni, thee for Visnu. Thou art the body of 

') V*j. IV, I. VI, 12. II, U. I, J. Ill, 9 x, 2.'i 

*) The ancient fire and magic-priests, conceived as semi.divine beings. 
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the Soma, thee for Visnu.” When the priest takes any sacrifi¬ 
cial utensil into his hand, he does it with the oft-recurring 
formula : “ At the god Savitar’s instigation I take thee 

with the arms of the A&vins, with the hands of Pusan.” 0 

The sacred sacrificial fire must be twirled in the ancient 
manner with the fire-drill ; a) and the producing of the fire 
is already in the Rgveda compared with the process of 
procreation, the*, lower small hoard being regarded as the 
mother, and the upper friction-stick as the father of the child 
Agni (the fire). 3 ’ 'rims are explained the formulae with 
which the fire-twirling is performed at the Soma-sacrifice, in 
which the two friction-sticks are addressed as the pair of 
lovers, Pururavas and Urvasi, 1 ' already known to us, who 
bring forth Ayu. The pri< st takes the lower friction-stick 
with the words : “ Thou art the birth-place of Agni,” lays 

two blades of sacred grass upon P, and says : “ You are the 

two testicles.” Then he lays the small hoard down with the 
words: “Thou art UrvaM,” touches the frying pan with the 
tvvirling-stick, saying : “Thou art Ayu,” and with the words: 

Thou art Pururavas ” places the twirling-stick into the 
lower friction-stick. Thereupon he twirls with the formula: 
“ I twirl thee with the Gavatri metre, I twirl thee 
with the Trisfubh metre, I twirl thee with the Jagatl 
metre.’’ 5) 


■) v*j. 1,30 IV, 10. V,! VI, 30. 

*) This consists of the tw » “ Aranis M or friction-sticks, of which the on© is a 
small board, the other il pointed stick which is turned round in the small board until 
a flame results. This is the fire-producing implement still used at the present daj by 
many primitive peoples, r.g. the Eskimo?,—donbtles* one of the most primitive utensils 
of mankind. 

3 ) The Millays of Indonesia still to-day call the small wooden board in which the 
fire drill is turned, 11 mother M or '* woman," while the twirling-stick itself is called “ man." 
Tho ancient A mbs, too, had two sticks for producing fire by friction, one of which was 
conceived as female, and the other as male. 

4 ) See above, pp. 103 f. 

•) Vflj, V. 2, Satapatha-Br. Ill, 4, I, 20 9. Of. Satapatl.a Br., VIII, S, 2, I , 
Weller, Ini Stud., 8, 1863, pp. 8 9., 28 9., and above, pp. 61 f. 
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Formula-like turns of this kind, which often convey 
little or no meaning, are extremely numerous in the Yajur- 
veda. Comparatively rarely do we come across long prose 
prayers, in which the sacrifieer expresses his desires to the 
deity in simple words, as in the above-quoted beautiful prayer, 
which was spoken at the horse-sacrifice. More frequent are 
the formula-like prayers, which, however, still convey a 
reasonable meaning, as the following : 

“ Thou, Agni, art the protector of bodies ; protect inv body ! Thou, 
Agni, art the giver of life; give me life ! Thou, Agni, art the ifiver of 
strength, give me strength ! Thou, Agni, make complete that which is 
incomplete in my body.” (Viij , III, 17.) 

“ May life prosper through tlie sacrifice ! May breath pumper through 
the sacrifice ! May the eye prosper through the sacrifice! May the ear 
prosper through the sacrifice ! May the back prosper through the saciifice ! 
May the sacrifice prosper through the sacrifice! ” (Viij. IX, 1.) 

But still more frequently we find endless formula 1 , the 
meaning of which is very doubtful, for example : 

“Agni has gained breath with the mono-syllable ; may 1 gain it ! The 
ASvins have gained the two-footed people with the two-syllabic, mav I gain 
them! Visnu has gained the three worlds with the three-syllabic, may I 
gain them ! Soma has gained the four-footed cattle with the four-syllabic ; 
may I gain them ! Pusan has gained the five regions of the world with the 
five-syllabic; may I gain them ! Savilar has gained the six seasons with the 
six-syllabic; may’ I gain them ! The Maruts have gained the seven tamed 
animals with the seven-syllabic ; may I gain them ! Brhaspati has gained 

the Gayatrl with the eight-syllabic ; may I gain it !.Aditi has gained 

the 6ixteen-fold Stoma with the sixteen-syllahie; may I gain it I Prajapati 
has gained the seventeen-fold Stoma with the seventeen-syllabic; may I 
gain it! ” (Vaj., IX, 31- 54.) 

However, one of the chief causes of the fact that these 
prayers and sacrifice-formulat often appear to us to be nothing 
but senseless conglomerations of words, is the identification 
and combination of things which have nothing at all to do with 
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each other, so very popular in the Yajurveda. For instance, a 
cooking-pot is placed on the fire with the words : 

“Thou art the sky, thou art the earth, thou art the cauldron of 
MStariSvan.” (Vaj., 1,2.) 

Or the cow with which the Soma is bought, is addressed 
by the priest in the words : 

“Thou art thought, thou art mind, thou art intelligence, thou art the 
priestly' fee, thou art suitable for mastery, thou art suitable for the sacri¬ 
fice, thou art the double-headed Aditi ” (Vaj., IV. ID.) 

To the lire which is carried about in the pan at the build¬ 
ing of the fire-altar the following prayer is addressed: 

“Thou art the beautiful-winged bird, the song of praise Trivrt is thy 
head, the GSyatra melody thine eve, the two melodies Brhat. and Rathan- 
tara are thv wings, the song of praise U thy soul, the meties are thy' limbs, 
the Yaj us-formula 1 thy name, the Yamadew a-.Mdod y thy body, the 
Yajuayajniya-mplody thy tail, the tire-hearths are thy hoofs; thou art the 
beautiful-winged bird, go to heaven, fly t > the li^ht! ” (\ »j-> V) 

Then the priest takes three steps with the fire-pan, and 
says: 

“Thou art the rival-day mg stride of Visuu, mount the GavatrJ metre, 
stride along ihe earth ! Tln>u art the foe-sLyuig stride of Viatm ; mount 
the Tristubh metre, stride along the air ! Thou art the hater-slaying stride 
of Vigrin; mount the Jagatl Metre, stride along the sky ! Thou art the 
hostile-slaying stride of Visim ; mount the Anustubh metre, stride aloog 
the regions of the world ! ” (Vaj., XII, 5.) 

With reference to this kind of prayer Leopold von 
Schroeder says: “ We may indeed often doubt whether these 
are the productions of intelligent people, and in this connec¬ 
tion it is very interesting to observe that these bare and 


*) Mutarisvaii is here the win(l-goil. hence "tin* cauldron of M.'’ meaning 11 atmos¬ 
phere." 
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monotonous variations of one and the same idea are parti¬ 
cularly characteristic of the writings of persons in the stage 
of imbecility ” He then gives a few examples of notes written 
down by insane persons which have been preserved by psychi¬ 
aters, and these do indeed show a striking similarity with many 
of the prayers of the Yajurveda. 1 * We must not forget that 
here we are not dealing with very ancient popular spells, as 
we find them in the Atlmrvaveda and in some cases even 
still in the Yajurveda, but with the fabrications of priests 
who had to furnish the countless sacrificial rites subtilised by 
themselves with equally countless spells and formulae. 

Some prayer-formuhe of the Yajurveda are indeed noth¬ 
ing but magic spells in prose. Even exorcisms and curses, 
quite similar to those with which we have become acquainted 
in the Atharvaveda, confront us also among the prayers of the 
Yajurveda. For there exist also sacrificial acts bv which one 
can injure an enemy. Thus the priest says to the yoke of the 
car on which the sacrificial utensils are kept: “ A yoke thou 

art, injure the injurer, injure him who injures us, injure him 
whom we injure.” (Vaj., I, 8.) 

The following examples of such sacrificial prayers are 
given by L. von Schroeder, 8 ’ from the Maitrayanl-Sainhita : 

“ Him who is hostilo to us, and him who hates us, him who reviles us 
and him who wishes to injure us, all those shalt thou "rind to dust! ” 

“ O Agni, with thy heat, "low out against him who hates us aud 
whom we hate ! O Agni, with thy flame, burn against him who hates us 
and wiiom we hate! O Agni, with thy rav, radiate against him who 
hates us and whom we bate (3 Agni, with thy powerful strength, seize 
him who hates us and whom we hate! ” 

" Death, Destruction, shall seize the rivals ! ” 


>) L. v. 3'hroed.-< , ILV., pp 113 f. 

*) At the same time nn example of tlip play of wotdt*, which in very popular in the 
Yajos-formuliE. The text reads: dhur ssi, dhuiv.i dhSrvuntuin, dhorva taip yo’stnin 
dharrati, taip dhiirva yaip dhurvama!}. 

®) ILC., p.122. 
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Just as these exorcism-formulae have a primitive and 
popular air, so we find among the riddles, which have come 
down to us in the Yajurveda, besides genuinely theological 
riddles which well deserve the technical name “ Brahmodya,” 
as they presuppose an acquaintance with Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, also a few old popular riddles.” We have alreadj 
become acquainted with this certainly very ancient literary 
type in the Jtgveda and in the Atharvaveda. In the Yajur¬ 
veda we also learn of the occasions .at which the riddle-games 
were customary, indeed, even formed a part of the cult. 
Thus we find in the Yaja-mriey i-Samhitil in section XXIII,” a 
number of riddles with which the priests amused themselves 
at the renowned ancient horse sacrifice. A lew of these re¬ 
mind us of our juvenile riddles, while others refer to the 
sacrificial mysticism of the Brahmanas and the philosophy of 
the Upanisads. As examples the riddles of Yaj. XXIII, 
45-48, 51, may he quoted : 

The Hotar •. Who wanders lonely on his way? 

Who is constantly Lorn anew ? 

W hat is the remedy for cold ? 

W hat is the great cot n-\esse) called?” 

The Adhvan u : “Tin* sun wanders lonely on its way, 

The moon is constantly Loin anew, 

Fire is the remedy for cold, 

The earth is the "reat corn-vessel.'’ 

The Adhtaryu : “ W hat is the sun-like light ? 

What is tlie ocean-like flood ? 


') On it... Bn.limoih ns .S'O Lmhrig, tier Riuvedn Koo^el III, SflO ff. Rnd Kxgel, 
Creschichte der deiitaehen I.itteratur. I I, 1894, pp. 5. 64 ff include! the Brnlunodraa, with 
which he cotupnies the Old OormamV riddle poetry in the poetic heritage o£ the Indo- 
European period, 

*) Similarly hUo in Taittiriyu-Saiphita, VII, 4, IS, 
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And what is greater than the earth ? 

What is that of which no measure is known ? " 

“ Brahman 1 ) is the sun-like light, 

'lhe shv is the ocean-like flood, 

And greater than the earth is God Indra, 

But it is the cow, of which no measure is known.” 

“ Into what things has the Punisa penetrated ? 

And what things are contained in the Pit ruga ? 

This riddle, Brahman, I give thee to solve ; 

\\ hat answer hast thou now to make?” 

'■ The live, it is, into which the Burusa has penetrated, 
And these are they which are contained in the 

Purusa.H 

That is the answer 1 have thought out fur thee ; 

In the magic strength of knowledge thou art 

not above me.” 

These riddle games form an equally important part of 
the worship of the gods as the prayers and sacrificial formulae. 
However, the term “ worship ” of the gods expresses but 
inadequately the purpose of the prayers and formula*, indeed, 
of the sacrifices themselves. The majority of the sacrificial 
ceremonies, as also the Yajns formulas do not aim at “ wor¬ 
shipping ” the gods, but at influencing them, at compelling 
them to fulfil the wishes of the sacrifice!*. The gods too, love 
“ panem et circenses,” they, too, wish to he not only fed. hut 
entertained as well : the Vedic texts very frequently assure 
us that the gods take a particular pleasure in the mysterious, 
the enigmatic, the barely hinted-at. 3 ’ 


’) This ambiguous word line probably means “ tbo prime.bood,” perhaps " the 
•acred knowledge." 

*) Puru^a means " human being,” ‘■person’’ and also ■' spirit," “univern.d spirit.” 
“The five” are the five senses, which are contained in the ruriiyn, i.c. in the “ human 
being" and are permeated by the Puruga, i.c. the “’ universal spirit." 

•) “The gods love that which is hinted at, the mysterious,” is n sentence often 
recurring in the Brfihmanas, e.g„ SutnpnOia-Bralnnann, VI, 1, 1, 2 ; 11 * 2, 3 ; 7. 1, 23, VII, 4. 
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The Hotar : 


The Udgatar : 


The Brahman : 
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In the Yajurveda we find besides, already a mode of 
influencing the gods which prevailed very largely at later 
periods, and which consists of enumerating as many names and 
epithets as possible pertaining to a certain god- and of a wor¬ 
shipping him under all these names, in order to obtain some¬ 
thing from him. Thus, in the later literature we find texts 
which enumerate a thousand names of Vispu or a thousand 
names of Siva, the recital of which is regarded as a particularly 
effective and meritorious work of devotion. The firet 
beginnings of this kind of prayers we find in the S§tarudriya, 
the enumeration of the hundred names of the god Rudra, in 
Section XVI of the Vajasaneyi-SamhitS and in the Taittirlya- 
Samhittl, IV, 5. 

Finally, there is yet another kind of “ prayers,” as we 
cannot help calling them, with which we meet already in the 
Yajurveda, and with which also, at later periods, much mis¬ 
chief was done. They are single syllables or words, which 
convey no meaning at all, or whose meaning has been lost, 
which are pronounced in the most solemn manner at certain 
places in the act of sacrifice, and are regarded as immensely 
sacred. There is, first of all, the sacrificial cry svaha , which 
we usually translate by “ hail,” with which every gift for the 
gods is thrown into the fire, while the cry svadha is employed 
in the case of sacrificial gifts to the fathers. Other quite un¬ 
intelligible ejaculations of the kind are vasat, vet, vat, but 
above all the most sacred syllable om. This syllable, origin¬ 
ally nothing but an expression of assent, 1 ’ was regarded by 
the Indians for thousands of years, and still to the present 


1, 10, etc. BrbadSranyaka-Upanijad, IV, 2. 2. “ The gods love that which is hinted at 

darkly, and hate that which is ottered directly," 

’) According to Aitareya-Brahmaija, VII, 18, om means, in the language used for| 
the gods, that which is expressed among human beings by tathS, “so be it," " yes;" In the 
same way OhSndogya-Upani?ad I, 1, 8 : “ This syllable om expresses assent, far when a 
person agrees to something, be says : ‘om’! It is probably purely a coincidence that the 
syllable om partly agrees with the Hebrew “ amen " in meaning as well ac In sound. 

24 
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day is regarded, as inordinately sacred and full of mystical 
significance. In the Upanisads it is identified with Brahman, 
tile world-soul, and recommended to the wise man as the 
highest subject of meditation. The Katha-Upanisad (II, 16) 
says 6f it: “ This syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is 
the Highest; for he who knows this syllable will have all his 
wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled.” To this syllable 
“ ovn” are added the three “ great words,” namely bhur, 
bhuvah, war (explained by the Indians as “ earth, air, sky,” 
which, however, is doubtful) of which it is said in an old 
text: 11 “This is indeed Brahman, this Truth, this Bight; 
for without these there is no sacrifice.” 

Centuries later, in the Tantras, the religious books of 
more recent Indian sects, the use of such mystical syllables 
and words has become prevalent to such an extent that we 
frequently find nothing for pages, but inarticulated sounds 
suoh as um, am, brim, um, ern, krom, phat, ah, and so on. 
It is significant too, that the word mantra , which originally 
designated the verses and prayers (rc and yajus) of the Vedio 
Samhitas, later on had only the meaning of “ magic formula.” 
Already in the Yajurveda we can trace quite clearly the transi¬ 
tion from prayer to magic formula—the two had, in fact, never 
been very strictly separated. 

However bare and tedious, unedifying the Yajurveda- 
samhitas are if we want to read them as literary works, 
so supremely important, indeed, interesting are they for the 
student of religion, who studies them as sources not only for 
the Indian, but also for the general science of religion. Who¬ 
ever wishes to investigate the origin, the development, and 
the significance of prayer in the history of religion -and this 
is one of the most interesting chapters of the history of 
religion—should in no case neglect to become acquainted with 
the prayers of the Yajurveda. 


*) MftitrSja^I-Samhit*, I, 8, 6, 
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For tbe understanding of tbe whole of the later religious 
and philosophical literature of the Indians, too, these Samhit&s 
are indispensable. Without the Yajurveda we cannot under¬ 
stand the Brahmanas, and without these we cannot under¬ 
stand the Upani^ads. 


The Brahmanas. !) 


Of the Brahmanas, the second great class of works belong¬ 
ing to the Veda, Ma x Muller once said : “ However inter¬ 
esting the Brahmanas may be to students of Indian literature, 
they are of small interest to the general reader. The greater 
portion of them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, theolo¬ 
gical twaddle. No person who is not acquainted beforehand 
with the place which the Brahmanas fill in the history of the 
Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without being 
disgusted.” a) 

Indeed, it is even truer of these works than of the Yajur¬ 
veda, that they are unpalatable as reading, but indispensable to 
the understanding of the whole of the later religious and 
philosophical literature of the Indians, and highly interesting 
for the general science of religion. \Jphe Brahmanas are as 
invaluable authorities to the student of religion, for the his¬ 
tory of sacrifice and of priesthood, as the Samhitas 
of thji Yajurveda are for the history of prayer. 

N/rhe__wQrji Br ah m an a (neat.). _means_ first-..a. s ingle 


’) Cf. h. von Behroeder, I L.C., pp 127*167, 179*190. Sylvain Livi, La doctrine do 
Mcrifioe dans lea Brihmunaa ^Jibliotheqne de l'icole do* hantes Etudes), Paris, 1898. 
H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliclie Wissenscbaft, die Weltanschauung der Brihmapa-Texte, 
OOttingsn, 1919, endeavours to do justice to tbo thoughts oontained in the Brfhmapa*. 
What Oldenbsrg calls “ pre-scientifio knowledge,” should, however, be more correct^; 
Balled “ priestly pseudo-science.” For the prose of tbe Brihmapas, s. Oldtubery, Znr 
jkwokichte der altindisohen Proea, pp. IS If., 20 ft 

*) ¥»t Mflller, Chips from ft German Workshop, Vol. I. 

$ *) ^The derivation of the word it doubtful. 1/ ean be derived either from brthman 
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“explanation or utterance of a learned priest, of a dootor of the 
science of (Sacrifice, upon any point of the ritual.” Used col¬ 
lectively, the word means, secondly, a collection of such 
utterances and discussions of the priests upon the science of 
sacrifice. For although the Brahmanas fortunately contain 
much that has only a distant reference to the sacrificial cult, 
for instance, cosmogonic myths, ancient legends and narratives, 
yet the sacrifice is the one and only theme from whic^all 
the discussions start, on which everything hinges. ilLC 

"Brjihrnaoas deal consecutively with the great sj»crifices,^with 
which we have become acquainted above in the contents of 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 1 ’' and give instructions on the 
separate rites and ceremonies, attaching to them observations 
upon the relations of the separate sacrificial acts to each 
other and to the spells and prayers, partly quoted literally and 
partly quoted in abbreviated form.' 1 To these are added 
symbolical interpretations and speculative reasons for 
the ceremonies and their connection with the prayer formuke. 
/Where, as is often the case, the views of the le irned men 
differ ou certain points of ritual, the one vi»w is defended and 
the other rejected. Also there i- sometimes talk of differences 
of the ceremonies in different districts, also of modifications of 
certain sacrificial rites in particular circumstances. The men¬ 
tion of what exactly constitute-, the priests’ payment, the daksiuti, 
at every sacrificial act, is never omitted. In the same way 
it is explained to the saerificer what advantages, whether in 
this life or in the life beyond, he can gain by means of the 


[neut.) in the 8eaa« of Kv*n»l pnj*r, sionv] knawor from brahmin 

[raaac.) *' priest * in general nr 1 Brahman prient,’' or also from brtihmaiin (nm*c.) M UiO 
Brahman, the member of the prt'atlj caste, the theologian/* 
x ) Pp, 172-170 

P jft In several places in the Satapatha-HrAhniaga, the word bandbl, “ connection, 
tionship, x.c explanntion of the deep, r connection, tbe actual eigniAcance,” ocean, 
wnereaa in later passages the word h r * n nj a» a i* anc.l in the Mm e hum. Cf. 

Weber, HIL., p. 11 ; Ind. Stud, 5, flO 0 • OMenbcry, VorwtaaenachafU. Wittert- 

thftft, p. 4, 
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various sacrificial rites. In short, Vff the use of the word 
“science” may be permitted with reference to theological 
knowledge then we can best designate the Br&hmanas as 
texts which deal with the “science of sacrifice.” 

Very many such texts must have” existed. Of this we are 
assured by the Indians themselves, and it is also confirmed by 
the many quotations from lost Brahmapas, which we find in 
our texts. However the number of even those Brahmanas 
which are still preserved is by no means small, and moreover, 
all of them should be classed among the more extensive works 
of Indian literature. According to the four Vedic Samhitas 
with which tve have become acquainted, the four Yedas, as 
we know, were distinguished, and to each of the latter several 
Brahmanas usually belong, which issued from various schools 
(sfikhas). We have seen that the Samhitas of the Black 
Yajurvoda already contained, besides the mantras or prayers, 
also declarations of opinions and discussions on the purpose 
and meaning of the sacrifice. In these Brahmana-like parts 
of the Yajurveda-Samhitas we shall see the beginning of the 
Brahmapa-literature. It was these very directions for the 
performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and the discussions 
on the meaning of the ritual, which in the Samhitas of the 
Black Yajurveda were directly connected with the Mantras 
themselves, it was just these which one Vedic school aftpr' 
another made the subject of individual works. Soon'itwks. 
regarded as a rule that every Vedic school must possess a 
Brahmapa. This explains on the one hand the large number 
of Brahmapas, and on the other haud the circumstance that 
Borne w T orks were designated as Brahmapas, which deserve this 
name neither for their contents nor for their extent, andj 
which belong to the latest productions of Vedic lifceratureJ 
Of this type are many so-called ‘ Brahmapas ’ of t^j 
SSmaveda, which are nothing but VedaUgas, 1) also the 


') See Chapter on the Vetlibgu. 
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Gopatha-BrShmapa of the Atharvaveda. The latter is on© 
of the latest works of the whole of Yedic literature. There 
was obviously no Brahmana at all belonging to the Atharvaveda 
in early times. It was not until a later period, when a Veda 
without a Brahmana could not be imagined, that an attempt 
was made to fill this gap. 1 ’ 

/The most important of the old Brahmapas may here be 
enumerated. 

VTo the Rgveda belongs the Ai tare ya-Brahmana. It 
consists of forty Adhyayas or “lessons,” which are divided into 
eight Pancakas or “ fifths.” Tradition names J-lahid&sa 
Aitareya. as the author of the work. In reality he was prob¬ 
ably only the compiler or editor of it. \ffhis Brahmana deals 
chiefly with the Soma-sacrifice, besides which with only the fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra) and the feast of the consecration of a 
king (Rajasuya). It is supposed that the last ten sections 
are of plater origin. 2 ’ 

"^Zn the closest relationship with this Brahmana is the 
Kausltaki or Sankhayaha-Brahmana, also belonging to 
th© Rg-veda, and consisting of thirty Adhyayas or “ lessons.” 
/The first six Adhyayas deal with the food-sacrifice (fire¬ 
laying, fire-sacrifice, new and full moon sacrifices and the 
sacrifices of the seasons), while Adhyayas VII to XXX deal 
with the Soma-sacrifice fairly agreeing with the Aitareya- 


1 ) For detailed treatment of the Gopatlia-Brahmnnn see M Bloomfield, The Alharra- 
reda (“ Grundriss,” II. IB), pp. 101-124. The Gopatlm-Br&bmana has been edited by 1). 
Oaastra, Leyden, 1919. Whilst Bloomfield considers the Gopathn-BrShnimia later than 
the VaitSnasutra (Der Atharraveda, 101 ff , GGA. 1912, No. 1), Co-land (WZKM 18, 
1901 , 191 ff ) and Keith (JRA8, 1910, 934 ff,) consider it earlier. 

*) Edited and translated into English by Martin Bang, Bombay, 1803. A ranch 
(letter edition with extracts from SSyana's commentary by Th. Avfrecht, Bonn, 1879. 
Edited with SSyana’s commentary in SnSS No. 32. Translated into English by A. B. 
frith,, H03, Vol. 26, 1920 According to Keith (1 c., pp. 44 ff ) tbo A itareya-llrlhmana 
is probably older than tho Brlhmana parts of the Taittiriya-BmpbitS, and certainly older 
than the Jaiminlya-and fiatapatha-BrShmana On the language of the Ait-Br. seo 
tiehich, Pani li, pp 23 ff On M thidlsa Aitareya s Keith, Aitareya Arapyaka, Introd., 
pp. 16 f. 
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BrShmaRa. 11 x ’Jhe Kau$Itaki-Brahmapa is later than the 
Aitareya-Br&hmapa. However, while the latter is not the 
work of one hand and of one period, the Kausltaki-Brahmapa 
is a uniform work. 

/'Vp6 the Samaveda belongs the Tapdya-Maha-Brah-^ 
mapa,* 1 also called Pancavimsa, i.e. “ Brahmana consisting of 
twenly-hve books.” . This is one of the oldest Brahmapas and 
contains some important old legends. v<5f special interest are 
the Vratyastomas, and the description of. s&crjfieiaL_.cere- ! 
^pnies by means of which the Vratyas were received 
into the community of the Brahmans/ 0 Xfne Sa dvimsa- 
Brahmana. »•<?• “the twenty-sixth Brahmana,” 41 is only a 
completion of the Tandya which consists of twenty-five 
books. The last part of the Sadvimsa is the so-called “ Adbhuta-^ 
Brahniapa,” a Vedanga-text on miracles and omens. 51 Tfie 
laimialya.--BtaOf ihe Samaveda is even older than 
the Tapdya-Maha-Btahmana. >ahis work is of special interest 
for the history both of religion and legend^but unfortunate¬ 
ly the manuscript material is so fragmentary that it 


’) The Kau^ttttki-Br&hmann is edited by B. Lindner, Jena, 1887, also in AnSS No. 65, 
translated into English by A. B. Keith, HOS, vol. 25, 1920; chapter X translated into 
German by R LBbbeckc, Ueber das VerbSItms von Brahmanas und Srautasutxen, Leipzig, 
1908. Apastambn mentions the KautfitHtins, but his quotations from a “ Bahrfoa- 
Brfihniana," that is “a BrAlunana of the Rgvodina” do not occur either in the Aitaroya 
or in the Kauqituki-Br&hmana.; they must tlmrefore refer to another Rgveda-Brihmana 
which has not come down to us (Keith, 1 c„ p. 48). For critical and exegetical notes on 
Ait. Br. and Kan? Ur. boo \V. Culaml, 7.DMG 72, 1918, 23 ft. 

’) Edited in Bib!. Ind. 1870-1871. An nnalysis of it has been given by E. W. 
Hopbine, “Gods and Saints of the great Brflhmana" (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 15, 1909, pp. 20-09). Critical notes on it by Calami, 
ZDMG 72, 1018, 19 ff. 

3 ) See above p. 164, and Weber, HIL, pp 67 f 

*) Edited by II. F. Eelstngh, Leyden, 1908, and the first Prapathaka by Kurt 
Klemm, with extracts from SAyaga’s commentary, and a German translation (GutersIOh 
1894). Liebxth (Indogermauische Forsohnngen, Anzeiger, 1895, pp. 30 f.) has shown that 
the language of the SatJviipSa is pre-pAqiuean. 

*) Edited aud translated into German' by A. Weber, “Zwei vedisohe Texte fiber 
Onuna und Portenta," ABA 1868, 
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cannot be edited. Hitherto only portions of it have been made 


'Vj/e Taitt iriya- Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda is 
nothing buT"a continuation of the Taittirft^uSa nibitS,^ for 
the BrShmapas were already included in the Samhit&s of 
the Black Yajurveda. The Taittiriya-BrShmapay therefore, 
Contains, only later additions to the Samhitii. \^Ve find here 
only a description of the Purusamedha, the symbolical 
‘“.human sacrifice s) and the fact that the sacrifice is miss¬ 
ing in the Sarahita is one of the many proofs that it is only 
a rather late production of the science of sacrifice. 

To the white Yajurveda belongs the Satapatha-Br&h- 
maiia, “the Brahmana of the Hundred Path's,” so called because 
it consists of one hundred Adhyayas or “ lessons.” This is 
the best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on 
account of its contents the most important of all the 
Brahmapas. 4) As in the case of the Yajasaneyi-Samhita, 
there are two recensions of this Brahmana, that of the Kiinvas 
and that of the Madhyandinas. In the latter the hundred 
Adhyayas are distributed among 11 books (Kapdas). The 
first nine books are simply a continuous commentary on the 
first eighteen sections of the V&jasaneyi-Sariihit&. They 


’) A selection from the Jaiininiya- Br4hmnna, texts with German translations, has 
been edited by W. Calami (Verhandeh^en tier kon. ALad. van Wetenscbappon te Amster¬ 
dam, Afd. Lott Duel I, N. H, D. XIX, No. 4) 1 it )it Legends from the Jaim. Br. hare 
been inside known before by A. C. Burnell and W l). Whitney, Ind Ant. 13, 1884, lfl 
21 ff., and by H. Oertel in JAOS, vols. I t, 15, 18, 10, 23,211,28, in OC XI, Paris 1897, I, 
225 ff. and in Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, voh 16, 
1900. See also Caltind, 1VZKM 28, 1914, 01 ff. and “Oreren uit bet Jniminiyn-Br&hui&pa M 
(Verelagen en Mededeclingen der kon, Akademio vau WeUuiach., Afd-Lett., 6, 1) Amster- 
dam, 1914. The Safyilyana.Brahmana of the Stmaveda is only known by quotation* 
(especially in Sayann’s Ftgvcdabhajya), see H. Oertel, JAOS 18, 1897, pp. 16 ff. 

*) Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1856-1890, and inSS No. 37. For the contents of lb# 
Taitt. Br., see Keith, SOS, voL 18, pp, Ixxvi ff.; 

*) See above, pp. 174 f. 

*) The text was published by A. Weber (The White Yajurveda, Part II. The (jfeta- 
patha-BrShma^a. Berlin and London, 1856). There is an excellent English translation 
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are decidedly older than the last five books. Probably 
also Books I to V are more closely connected. In then* 
Yajnavalkya, who at the end of Book XIV is called the 
author of the whole Satapatha-Brfihmuna, is often mentioned 
as the teacher whose authority is conclusive. On the 
other hand, in Books VI to IX, which deal with the fire- 
altar building (Agnicayana), Yajnavalkya is not mentioned 
at all. Instead of him another teacher, Sandilva is 
quoted as an authority ; and the same Sandilya is also 
regarded as the proeiaimer of the Agnirahasya, l.e. of the 
“fire-altar mystery,” which forms the contents of Book X. 
Books XI to XIV, besides appendices to the preceding books, 
also contain a fen interesting sections on subjects which are 
otherwise not dealt with in the Brahmanas, thus upon the Upa- 
nayana, the initiation of a pupil or the taking of the pupil 
to the teacher who is to instruct him in the sacred texts (XI, 
5, 1), upon the daily Veda study (svadlivaya), 1 ' which is look¬ 
ed upon as a sacrifice to the god Brahman (XI, 5, (3-8), and 
upon the cleat h -ucre men ies and the raising of a burial mound 
(XIII, 8). The horse-sacrifice (Asvamedhaj, the “human 
sacrifice (Purusamedha) and the “ sacrifice of all” (Sarva- 
medha) are dealt with in Book Xlil, and the Pravargya 
ceremony in Book XIV. At the close of this extensive work 


with important introductions ami notes. hy Julius F'yi'lnsj in tiro i dumes (SBE, Vols. 
12, 2(5, 41,411 and 41), Tin Siit.ip'Uhu-Bulhniniin n lot, r:considered ns cino of the 
latest BrAhuiannM; see A 1 , eh. lloS, Vol. is, pp on t Aoooiding to P Ollramare 
“L' hixtoiro den Hires thoosopliiijiioN i];iio I'lmlo," J, p iKi, mint pas'-ugos m the ftatapulhs 
Br, show the trace of the influence of the doctrine- of tho l pam?.>ds. H'ortci napW, Alind. 
Urnmmatik I, p m declares that ns to lam-mige, the Sntiipatha Br and the Aitareva- 
Br. too is “comparatively modern,” whilst ho omMikn tiio I’.ificavimsa-Br. and the 
Taittiriya.Br. «» the most itmitn' BiAlimunns tEor tin- opposiio mow, see Keith, HOS. 
Vol. 25, pp. 4(1 f ). (Wdenlnvj/. " /.ur Gesohiolite det altindis- hen i'rosi,” pp 20 If . Ktves the 
examples illustrating tho ‘‘earlier" Btdlimnna pctiuil from the Timtit lya-Samhitt, aud 
those for tho “ iator " period from the Satupathn-Brflhmatm 

') The " learning” or reciting of the Veda l>y tho Indians as n religions duty has an 
exact parallel in the Thora rsading or “ learning ’’ of the Jews. 
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is the old and important Brhadftranyaka-Upanisad with which 
we slyfil become acquainted in the next chapter. 

/ 'NjThe difference between the Br&hmanas which belong to 
ihe separate Vedas lies chiefly in the fact that the Brahmaqas 
1 of the Rgveda, in tbe presentation of the ritual, emphasize 
j that which is of importance to the Hotar-priest, who has to 
{recite the verses and hymns of the Rgveda, while the Brah- 
mapas of the Samaveda are chiefly concerned with the duties 
'of the Udgatar, and those of the Yajurveda with the sacri- 
*ficial acts to be performed by the Adhvaryu. ' .In the essen¬ 
tials of their contents the Brahmanas all agree fairly well with 
(one another. Win the main the same subjects are always dealt 
with ; and all these works bear the same stamp. This is the 
more noticeable, as we are compelled to assume a period of 
several centuries for the origin and propagation of this litera¬ 
ture. If we could believe the tradition which, in the so-called 
Vamsa 1 ' or “ Genealogies,” specifies genealogical trees of 
teachers with fifty to sixty names, then not even a thousand 
years would suffice to locate all the generations of teachers 
whose names are mentioned. These genealogies have indeed 
the object of tracing back the origin of the sacrifice theory to 
some deity or other—Brahman, Prajapati or the Sun—but 
they also contain so many names which have certainly the 
appearance of being genuine family-names, that it is difficult 


‘) Connected with the 8amaveda, there is a special so-called “ BrShmana,” the 
Vaipsa.BrShmana (edited and explained by A, Weber , Ind. Stud. 4, 371 ff.) which 
contains only a list ot 53 teachers, the last of whom, KaSyapa, is said to 
have received the tradition from god Agni. There are four different VatpSaa in 
the Satapatha BrShmaija, The one given at the oonolusion of the work begins 
with the words: “ We have this from tho son of BharadvSjd, tho son of BhSradvSjf 
from the son of VAtsiraSniJavI,” etc. Then follow 40 teachers, all only mention¬ 
ed by their maternal names. Only as the 45th in the list does YSjfiavalkya appear. 
UddSlaka, who is kuown to us from the Upanigads, being mentioned as his teacher. The 
last (66th) human teaober is Kalyapa Naidhruvi, to whom the BrShmana is said to have 
been revealed by VSc (the goddess of speech). She is said to have reoeived it from 
Ambhfiji (the voioe of thnader) and the latter from Aditya (tbe sun). 
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to look upon them as pure fiction. However, even quite 
apart from these lists of teachers, there still remain the 
numerous names of teachers who, in the Brahmapas them¬ 
selves, are quoted as authorities, and the fact remains that the 
collectors and compilers of the Brahmapas shift the beginnings 
of the science of sacrifice as laid down in them, back to a far- 
distant past. This sacrifice-science itself, however, requires 
centuries for its development. 

If we ask in which period we are to locate these centuries 
of the development of the Brahraapa literature, there can be 
as little question of any definite dates as there is in determin¬ 
ing the period of the Samhitas. ^The only certainty is, that 
the Samhita of the Rgveda was already concluded and that 
the hymn-poetry already belonged to a far-distant past, when 
prayers and sacrifices were first made the subject of a 
special “science.” '"ft is probably certain, too, that the great 
majority of magic incantations, spells and formulae of the 
Atharvaveda and of the Yajurveda, as well as the melodies of 
the Samaveda, are much older than the speculations of the 
Brahrnanas. ) On the other hand it is likely that the final 
compilation of the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and of the 
liturgical Sanahitas was about contemporaneous with the 
beginnings of the Brahmana literature, so that the^test 
portions of these Samhitas might be of the same date as the 
earliest portions of the Brahrnanas.) A t least t h e geographical. 
and cultural conditions indicate this, as they are represented to 
us on the one hand in the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and 
Yajurveda, and on the other hand in the Brahmapas, in 
comparison with those of the Rgveda. We have seen how, in 
the period of the Atharvaveda-Samhita, the Aryan tribes of the 
Indus land, the home of the Rgveda, had already spread 
themselves further east into the region of the Ganges and the 
Jamna. Vfhe region which is indicated by the Samhitas of i 
the Yajurveda as well as by all the Br&hmapas, is the land 
of the Kurus and Pancalas , those two tribes whose mighty 
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battles form the nucleus of the great Indian epic, the 
MahabhSrata. Kurukqetra, “ the land of the Kurus,” in 

particular, is regarded as a holy land, in which, as it is 
frequently put, the gods themselves celebrated their sacrificial 
feasts. This land Kuruksetra lay between the two small 
rivers Sarasvatl and Bisadvati in the plain to the west of the 
Ganges and Jamna: and the neighbouring region of the 
Fanciilas stretched from the north-west to the south-east 
between the Ganges and damnil. This part of India, the Doab 
between Ganges and.lamnil from the neighbourhood of Delhi 
to as far as Mathura, is still in a later period, regarded as the 
actual “Brahman land” ( Brahmavarta), whose customs 
according to the brahmanieal law-books should be adopted 
for the whole of India. This region is not only the land of 
the origin of the Smnhitas of the Yajurveda and of the 
Brahmanas, but also the home of the whole of brahmanieal 
culture, which first spread from here over the whole of India 
The religious and social conditions have changed very much 
since the time of jhe Rg\“da. The old gods of the Rgveda 
still appear in the Yajurveda-Samhitas and in the Brahmanas, 
just as in the Atharvaveda. But their significance has wholly 
faded, and they owe all the power they possess to the sacrifice 
alone. Furthermore, some gods who still play a subordinate 
part in the Ilgveda, step into far greater prominence in the 
liturgical Saml.itas and in the Brahmanas, as t'isnu, and 
especially Rudra or Siva. Paramount importance now also 
attaches to Prajapati, “ the lord Of creatures,” who is regarded 
,as the father of the gods (devasj as well as of the demons 
(asuras). The word Asura, l) which, corresponding to the 
Avestic Ahura, in the Rgveda still has the meaning of 
“ endowed with miraculous powers” or “ God,” and appears 
especially often as an epithet of the god Varuna, • henceforth 
has exclusively the meaning of “ demon ” which it always has 


*) See above, p. 78. 
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in later Sanskrit, and again and again mention is made in the 
Br&hmanas of the battles between Devas and Asuras. Yet 
there is nothing titanic about these battles, as, for instance, 
the battle between Indra and Vrtra in the ljtgveda, but the 
gods and Asuras exert themselves to surpass each other by 
means of sacrifices. For in these Brahmanas the gods 
actually have to make sacrifices if they wFh to accomplish 
anything. Nothing is more significant for th<* Brahmanas 
than the tiemendous importance which is ascribed to the 
..sacrifice. The sacrifice is here no longer the means to an end, 
but it is an aim in itself, indeed, the highest aim of existence. 
"The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms all, indeed, a 
creative force of Nature. Therefore the sacrifice is identical 
with Prajapati, the creator. “ Prajapati is the sacrifice ” is 
an oft-repeated sentence in the Brahmanas. “ The soul of all 
beings, of all gods is this, the sacrifice.” “ Truly, he who 
consecrates himself for the sacrifice, he consecrates himself 
for the All, for only after the sacrifice follows the All; in 
making the preparations for the sacrifice, for which he 
consecrates himself, he creates the All Out of himself. 1 ' 
Equally endowed with magic power and equally significant is 
everything which is connected with the sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils no less than the prayers and formulae, the verses and 
their metres, the chants, and their melodies. Every single 
sacrificial act is treated with the greatest circumstantiality : 
enormous importance is attached to the most trivial circum¬ 
stances, to the least details. Whether an action is to be 
performed to the left or to the right, whether a pot is to be put 
in this or in that spot on the place of sacrifice, whether a blade 
of grass is to he laid down with the point to the north or to 
the north-east, whether the priest steps in front of the fire or 
behind it, in which direction he must have his face turned, 
into how many parts the sacrificial cake is to be divided, 


) Sat., XIV, 3, 2, 1. Ill, 6, 3, I 
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whether the ghee is to be poured into the northern or the 
southern half or into the centre of the fire, at which instant 
the repetition of a certain spell, the singing of a certain song 
has to take place, n —these are questions upon which genera¬ 
tions of masters of the art of sacrifice have meditated, and which 
are treated in the most searching manner in the Brahmanas. 
Upon the correct knowledge of all these details does the 
weal and woe of the sacrificer depend. “ Such, indeed, are 
the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, and they (take) hundreds 
upon hundreds of days’ carriage-drives ; and if any venture 
into them without knowledge, then hunger or thirst, evil¬ 
doers and fiends harass them, even as fiends would harass 
foolish men wandering in a wild forest ; but if those who 
know this do so, they pass from one deity to another, as from 
one stream into another, and from one safe place to another, 
and obtain well-being, the world of heaven.” 2> 

But “those who know,” the guides through the wilder¬ 
ness of sacrificial art, are the priests, and it is no w T onder 
that the claims of the priestly caste— for of such a caste we 
must now speak, as the caste system is already fully deve¬ 
loped—in the Brahmanas (as already in some parts of the 
Atharvaveda) exceed all bounds. Now the Brahmans are^ 
frequently declared to be gods. “ Yes, they are the very 
gods, the Brahmans.” s) One Brahmapa states plainly 
enough: 


*) Eggeling (SBE., Vol. 12, p. X) recalls the fact that among the Ancient Romans, 
too, the Pontifices gained their power and influence through being the only people who 
understood all the details of the sacrificial ceremonial, which details, though small, had 
yet been declared tremendously important. It happened in Ancient Romo, that a sacrifice 
had to be repeated thirty times, because some little mistake had been made at one of the 
ceremonies; and in Ancient Rom*, too, a ceremony was regarded as null and void, if a 
word was mispronounced or an act was not performed quite correctly, or if the music did 
not cease playing at the right moment. Cf Marqnnrdt and Mommsen, Uandbuch der 
rdmischen Altertfimer, VI, pp. 172, 174, 213. 

*) Sat. XII, 2, 3, 12. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol. 44, p. 100. 

*) Taittinya-Saiphita, I, 7, 3, 1. 
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“ Two kinds of gods there are, indeed, namely the gods are the 
gods, and the learned and studying' * Brahmans are the human gods. 
Between these two is the sacrifice divided : the sacrificial gifts are for 
the gods, the presents (Daksinas) for the human gods, the learned and 
studying Brahmans: by means of sacrificial gifts he pleases the gods, by 
presents he pleases the human gods, the learned studying Brahmans: 
these two kinds of gods transfer him, when they are satisfied, into the 
blessedness of heaven.” 81 

Four duties has the Brahman : Brahmanic descent, 
corresponding conduct, fame (attained through erudition) 
and “ ripening of the people ” (i.c. offering of sacrifices, by 
means of which people are made ripe for the Beyond). 
But the “ripened” people also have four duties towards the 
Brahmans: They must show them honour, give them presents, 
may not oppress and not kill them. The property of a 
Brahman may under no circumstances be touched by the 
king; and if a king gives his whole country with all that 
is in it, to the priests as a sacrificial fee (daksina), then it 
is always understood that the property of Brahmans is 
excepted. A king can certainly oppress a Brahman, but 
if he does so, evil will befall him. At the consecration of 
a king the priest says “ this man, ye people, is your king; 
Soma is the king of us Brahmans,” to which the Satapatha- 
Brahmana observes : “ By this formula he makes the whole 
nation as food for the king; ' 1 ' the Brahman alone he excepts; 
therefore the Brahman must not be utilised as food ; for he 
has Soma as his king.” l) Only the murder of a Brahman 
is real murder. In a quarrel between a Brahman and a 
non-Brahman the judge must always decide in favour of 
the Brahman, for the Brahman may not be contradicted. 5 * 


') Literally :—“who have heard and who repeat (recite what they have hoard).” 
’) Sat. II, 2, 2, 6; IV, 3, 4, 4. 

s ) ».«. the king lives by the people, who have to pay him taxes. 

‘) Sat. XI, 6, 7, 1; XIII, 5, 4, 24 j XIII, 1, 6. 4 ; V, 4, 2, 3. 

‘) Sat. XIII, 8, 5, 3 ; Taittirlya-SaiphitS, II, 6, II, 9. 
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Everything which for some reason or another is taboo, which 
one may not touch, and cannot use otherwise, as, for 
example, the stone and earthenware vessels of a deceased 
person or a cow (intended for the Agnihotru milk) which 
becomes stubborn or ill, must be given to the Brahman, 
especially the remains of sacrifices and iood which are taboo 
for others, for “nothing injures the stomach of a 
Brahman.” " 

Thus, at last, the conclusion is arrived ar, that the Brahman 
is r.o longer a “ human god ’* by the side of the heavenly gods, 
but that he raises himself above the go<B Already in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana- M it is >aid : “The Brahman descended 
from a Rsi indeed is all deities,” i.e. in him all deities are 
incorporated. This presumption on the part of the priests, 
the beginnings if which we meet with in the Brahmaijas, is 
not only of the greatest interest for tin* history of culture as 
an example of priestly arrogance, but it is also the precursor 
of a phenomenon which we can trace through the whole of 
Indian antiquity, and which. T think, ts deeply rooted in the 
life of the Indo-European mind. While, for instance, the 
Hebrew poet says : “ What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that Thou visitest him?” and 
adds “ Man is like unto nothingness,” a Creek poet uttered 
the great saying : “ There is much that is powerful, but the 
most powerful is man.” And a German poet—the same 
who created the super-man " Taint, who knocks violently 


) Taittirtja SaiphitS II, <5, S, 7 Cf floethe hn>,n 

“ The Chimb ha? a (rood digestion, 

Has eaten up vv hob la mi. 

Aud jet never over-eaten herself ’ 

-) XII, 4, 4. 6 Later .1 » n.d in the In book of Mnnn - 4 B,,,l,nmn he be learned 
or unlearned, is a great deity," and immedutt U aft.., a ad,, | Brahman >» the w h( *,t 
devty.” Mann, IX, BIT, 319, 

’) “What awful horror seizos thee, O Ruper-tmin 1 ” 
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at the gates of the spirit-world—has sung the song of Prome¬ 
theus, who calls to the gods : 

" I know nothing poorer 
Under the sun, tlinn ye, O gwis ! ” 

And in India we see how, already in the Brailmanas, the 
priest exalts himself over the gods through the sacrifice; in 
the epics we read counties** stories of ascetics who, through 
asceticism attain to such ascendancy that the nods tremble 
upon their thrones. In Buddhism, however, the divine beings, 
with Indra the prince of gods have fully dwindled into quite 
insignificaut beings, who differ from ordinary mortals only 
in that they are somewhat better situated, and even that only 
so long as they remain devout Buddhists ; and infinitely high 
above these gods stiuids not only the Buddha himself, but 
every man who, through h nr for all beings and through renun¬ 
ciation of the world, has b-come an A that or saint. 1 

Thus already in the Hr.ihnruias the way is prepared for 
that great movement to which Buddhism owes its origin: for 
it cannot he questioned thu the old and genuine Brahmapas 
belong to the Pre-Buddhiot period. While in the Br&h- 
niarias not the leist trace i> shown of any acquaintance 
with Buddhism/ the Buddhi-t texts pre-suppose the existence 
of a Brilhmapa literature. Wee in therefore say upon good 
grounds that the centuries in which the Liturgical Saiphit&s 
and the B rah manas originated, mist fall into the period 
after the conclusion of the hymn-composition and the Rgveda- 
Sanihitil anti before the appearance of Buddhism. 

'/As regards the actual contents of these works, a few 
examples will suffice to give the reader an idea. / The 

') .v JlYfa'r, Ml A iSlC. i ,V*I. ff 

*) U t« ptvntti aiit that, tu ih<* of human »n tf»<* V t>*qiluiA, 

XXX {*■/, above. p|> 147 f.) thttr* « trmntmn of ctthor monk* or none, or of finddhiiU it 
And ibi» lfot i» probablv l*t«r th«o th* ol4««< 

26 
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Indians themselves usually arrange the contents of the Br&h- 
mapas in two principal categories, which they call Vidhi 
and Arthavadn. Vidhi means “rule, precept, ArthavSda 
“explanation of meaning.’V'lt'ov the Hi ahmanas first give rules 
for the performance of the single ceremonies, and to these 
the interpretations and explanations of the purpose, and 
moaning of £he sacrificial acts and prayers are afterwards 
attached, '-'Thus, for example, the Satapatha-Brahmapa begins 
with tlie precepts upon the vow of abstinence, which the 
sacrificer has to make on the day before the new-moon and 
full-moon sacrifice. There we read : 

“ He who is about to enter on 'lie \ou, ti udns water, whilst stand¬ 
ing between the AhavanU a and (iaihapaMn tire-, with his faee 
turned towards east. The te son wn\ lie tour-lit- watei i-, that man is 
(sacrifieially) impure on account of Ins -leaking un'ruth ; and because by 
that act an interna) puiilication (i- < fT- cted ,—for water i- indeed 
(sacrificialh) pure. ‘After becoming s.v-nfk-ialh jure, 1 will enter 
on the vow,’ thus (be think*) ; t<u water i- indeed purifying. 
‘Having become purified thiough the purifying mie, I w ill enter on the 
vow,’ thus (he thinks, and) tln« i- the ret-on why lie tout he- water. ” 

/■To such simple cxphuiatiojis there are often attached 
discussions of the views of various teachers upon some question 
of ritual. /Ihus here the controversy is raised whether, at the 
making of the vow in question, one should fast or not', and 
it is said : 


“Now then of the eating (on la-tmg And on tIn- point Ashi.ha 
Savayasa, on the one hand, wa- of opinion that the vow consisted in 
fasting. For assuredly (he argued), the gods see through the mind of man ; 
they know that, when he enters on this vow lie means to sacrifice to them 


next morning. Therefore all the gods- betake themselves to his house, and 
abide by (him or the fires, upa-vas) in his house: uh-nce this (day) ia 
called upa-vasatha. ' j-^j 

Now, as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food, before 


') Sat. I, 1, 1, 1. Translated by J. Eggeln,g, SHE. V„| 


12, pp. 2 f, 
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men (who are staying with him as his guests) 'J have eaten ; how 
much more would it, be so, if lie were to take food before the gods (wbo 
are staying with him) have eaten : let him therefore take »•> food 
at all. [8] 

YSjfmvalkyn, on the other hand, -..tid . ‘‘If he <h>es not eat, he thereby 
becomes a saoriticer to the Fathers ; ■> and if he does eat, he eats 
before the gods have eaten : let him therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten ” For that of which no offering is made, even though 
it is eaten, is considered as not eaten When lit' therefore eats, he 
does not become a sacrifice!' to the l’athei' ; and bv eating of that of which 
no offering is made, he does not eat before the gods have eaten. [9] 

Let him therefore eat on 1 v what grow- in the forest, be it forest 
lilants or the fruit of trees ” ' - „ . „ 

rT^ , * , „ < * ft, • “ **• *% 

'-'TiV.y'*,*.•, such ns tli.it id' 1 j.;i\a*«attia in the above- 
quoted place. arc e\nr lingh fivipicnt in the Jtruhmaiias. 
Moreover, it is regarded as n -.p-cial advantage if an ety¬ 
mology is not t|tiile nceiuao*. !nr •• tin* gods love that which 
is hidden.” ^I'lnn, for instance, the name of the god Tudra 
is derived from iiirffi. " to kindle,” and it is said : he is, 
therefore, actually named ln<lh<t, and he is called ** Indra ” 
only because the gods love what is concealed. Or the word 
“ ulukhula” which mentis “mortar,” is derived from uru 
ka>at, “it shall make wide,” and “ ulukhala ” is declared to 
be a mystical designation for “urukara.”* Vfake the ety¬ 
mologizing, uleutiff/hiti and st/mboliziny play an oven greater 
part in the Jtrahmanas than in the Ynjurveda-Samhitns: 
most dissimilar things being put together and associated 

Thi* fit in bun kt fa )u\* been completed Iwm tin* context It ii 

impo^/itblo t<» lomlcr tin* original uocni«*trl \ in Km s r h«h without such completions. The 
Brfthrnanfis Are not m ntten for r*.ide»* } but spokrn to hettier#, hence much is omitted whiok 
the Bjcakttr can express by means of emphasising certain words, manual gesture*, 
and so ou. 

*) Because fugling i«t ordained f\»r Btcriftccg to the fathers 

5 ) Sat l, l, 1, I, 7-10 Translated by J. /njjrWunj, SUE . V*»l. 12, pp. 4 f. 

*) Sut, VI, 1, 1, if, VII, 1, *.*2, <•/. nU.vo, p. 1KI. 

a ) Pee above, p 1X1. On idnniiftt'nturns in the HrShmapUB «eo OldtHberp, Vorwie- 
»eiiBcba(t.liehe Wiimenuchaft, pp. 110 ff. 
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With one anothek On every p:v"e of the fir&hmnpts we 
find explanations like the following : 

“He now strews snciifieinl grass all round (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, taking two at i time, ru. the winnowing basket and the 
Agnihotra ladle, the wooden sword and the pot-herds, tlie wedge and the 
black antelope skin, the mortar aihI the pestle, the large and the small 
mill-stones. These are ten in number; tor of ten syllables consists the 
Virfij (metre), and radiant (vinij) also is the sacrifice; so that he thereby 
makes the sacrifice resemble tlm ^ iriij. 1 he reason why he takes two 
at a time is, because ,a pair means slietigfh; for when two undertake 
anything, there is strength in if, Moreover, a pair represents a produc¬ 
tive copulation, so that a produc’ive copulation (of those respective 
objects) is thereby effected.'’ 1 ' 

“Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the 
reason that the man spreads (performs) it; ami that in being spread 
it is made of exactly the same extent as the man:this is the reason 
why the sacrifice is ttie man. [1] 

The juhu 3) (spoon) furl her bj.ngs to that , man-shaped sacrifice 
and so does the upahlirt ; and the dinuva “ 1 ; represents its trunk. 
Now it is irom the trunk that all these limb* pioceed, and for this reason 
the entire sacrifice proceeds fr in tin- din uva. [ 2 ] 

The dipping-spoon (sruv.., masc.) is no oiher than the breath. 
This breath passes through (or, goes to) all the limbs, and for that reason 
the dipping-spoon goes to all the offering-spoons snic, fern.). [ 3 ] 

That juhu further is to him no other than yonder skv, and the 
upabhrt this atmosphere, and the dhruva thi- same (earth). Now it is 
from this (earth) that all tin- worlds originate: and from the dhruvS, 
therefore, the whole sacrifice proceeds. I 


’) Sat. I, i, 1, 22. Translated In- .1 F.jy-Unj, BRK , Vol. 12, pp 10 f 

7 ™'"* ""«* measurement. M «W. 

length, ^ arm s length, ‘-hprui" and h> on, arc employed. 

Names of different frarrifici») spoons. 

*) With this "P 0011 ( Sn * v: l) ill.. Itl.ee is Ukon oat of the irhee-not . 

the eaorificial spoons with whirl, it *,. rl . ed P poured into 

! ) "He" means Parana, man.- But Purus. .l ro , 

the “Great Spirit" which is one with Prapipati, the creator ofthe uuie.* 
the sacrifice is not only identified with man (the sacrifice,-} hat also with th „„ ~ 

ipirit and PrajSpati. CJ. above, p 1S4, note 2, ” th Uni rereel 
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The dipping-spoon then is no other than that blowing one (the wind); 
it is tli is that sweep* across all these worlds: and for that reason the 
sruva goes to all the offering-spoons.” 1 > [a] 

In countless places in the Hmhmanas the sacrifice is 
identified with the god Fisau and equally frequently with 
the creator Prajhputi. lint the yea r, too, i*i identified with 
Prajapati countless times, while on the oilier baud A gut, 
as the fire-altar, is also regarded as the year, because the 
building of the fire-altar takes a whole year. Tims we read: 
“ Agni is the year, and the year is these worlds,” and imme¬ 
diately afterwards: “ Agni i* Prajapiti. and Prajapati is 
the year.’’ Or, “ Prajapati, indeed, is the sacrifice and the 
year, the new moon night is its gate, and the moon is the 
bolt of the gate.” - A prominent part is here played by 
the symbolism of figures. Thus we read, for example: 

“With f ttr (wise*) h- take* (*mv of the asdic*) ; he thereby supplies 
him (Agm) with /’mo-hiutcd ntno.al*; and animals bemg food, it is with 
food lie thus bapplies him. Wuh //o.e hums) lie t iki .* (the ashes) 
down (to the water i, —t hat mak.s st i - n, tor < t seven lat its tviibiblis ti e 
fire-altar, seven seasons me a 'tar, and the tear is \gm: as gic-at as 
Agni.tg, as great as hi- measure, *u great dot s ini* become." 3) 

Here and there these barren explanations gain a little 
interest through the fact that they throw some light upon 
the moral views and social conditions of the period to which 
the Hrahrnanas belong. Thus, fur example, at the soma- 
sacrifice one of the soma-libations is dedicated to Agni 
Patnlvat, i.e. “Agni accompanied by his wives. This 
libation differs in certain details from other soma-gifts, and 
these deviations in the offering of the same are explained by 


') §*t I, 3, 2. 1-6. Tranalnicit t>v J Eggeling. SBK. Vo) 12, p 78 f 
•) Sat. VIII, 2, 1, 1718; XI. I. ), I. 

*) Sat. Vi, 8, 2, 7. Translated by J SllK., Vt l. 41. p 2iC» 

* ) C/. nbove, p. 
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reference to the weakness and helplessness of the female 
sex: 

“With the remains of ghee left over in the sacrificial spoon he mixes 
(the soma). Other soma-lnations he makes strong, by mixing them, but 
he weakens this one; for ghee is indeed a thunderbolt, and with the 
thunderbolt, die ghee, did the gods beat and weaken their wives; and thus 
beaten and weakened they had no >igh> whatevei either to their own bodies 
or to an heritage And likewise he now beats and weakens the wives 
with the thunderbolt, the ghee, and thus beaten and weikeno I, the wives 
h ve no right whatever either to their own bodies or to an heritage.'* 
(Sat. IV, 4, Id.', 

This, then, would he a ritual argument for the bondage 
of woman. 1 ' lti another place the relationship of the wife 
to the husband appears in a slightly pleasanter light. Namely, 
at the Yajapeya-sacritice, the following ceremony occurs. A 
ladder is leaned against the sacrificial stake, and the sacrificer, 
with his wife, ascends it: 

When he is abiut to ascend, he al Ires--* Ins wife in the following 
Words; ‘Wife, let us ascend to heaven,’ and the wife answers : ‘ Yes, let us 
ascend.* The reason why he ad 1 reuses hi' wife thus is this ; .She the wife, 
is indeed his own half; therefore a- long a> he lias no wife, so loug he doeb 
not propagate his sp -cies, si long lie i- no complete individual ; but when 
lie has a wife, then he propagate his soecies, then he is complete. ‘As a 
lornplete individual will I go this wn 'to heaven),’ lie thinks; therefore he 
addresses his wife in this manner ” (Sat. V. 2, I, 10.) 

The place of sacrifice or the altar (Vtvli, fern.) is re¬ 
presented in the symbolism of the Brahmanas as a woman. 
The following rule for the erection of the altar gives us in¬ 
formation upon the ancient ideal of feminine beautv: 


*) We alao read in the Br.ihruci,i~ such icnicnccs as *■ Vcrilv. the sacrifice is right 
and trath, woman is Rom'-iliin^ wron^ ’ ( Maitr»\ant\a nmiiiiu. 1, HI, 11), “ Nirfti (i.e. 

Evil personified) is woman.” (Ma.tr ) Jo, lot, - Woman, ,|„ Sfidru, the dog, and the 
blackbird (the crow) are somethin*.' wrong (6ut . U 1 !. fil) ctr. See LrVi, La 
loctrino da sacrifice dan- lea fcr&l,maims, pp IV, IT , Oidc,VnrwimeMcfoftlieh* 

fltuisensohaft, pp 4if. ; ami Wn.tnn.'r, D,e Fran m ilet. indisrhon Hcliglonon, I, pp. 4 f., 
10 8,4.1. s . -re > 
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“It (the altar) should be broader on the west side, contracted in the 
middle, and broad again on the east, side; fW thus shaped they praise a 
woman: ‘ broad about the hips, somewhat narrower between the shoulders, 
and contracted in the middle (or, about the waist) ’ Thereby he makes it 
(the altar) pleasing to the gods.”" 

A glaring light is thrown upon the sexual morality of 
that period hy a hrutil sacrificial custom which occurs at one 
of the sacrifices of the seasons, and is described as follows : f- 

, *t Thereupon the Piatiprastha'r *’ ictiiins (fa where the f-acrificerV 
wife is ee.ited) When he is about to lead il.e wife away, 1 * lie asks her, 
'With whom boldest thou nit ‘reunite ' Now when a woman who belongs 
to one (man) carries on uitnro >uim- with anothir, she undoubted!v commits 
a (sin) against Vanini He th-Telurc ihu- ask- her, le^t she should 
caerifice with a -eetet pmg in Inn mind, tot when confessed the sin 
becomes less, sinee it hecunies truth, this win he thus a-ks her. And 
whatever (eouneetioii) 'In- confesses not, that imleel will turn out 
injurious to her i el C iv« ' ” 4 * *, 

This, by the \v iy, is one of the few places in the Hrah- 
manas where morality is thought of. ft is only very occa¬ 
sionally that we enme across moial reflections, as for instance, 
when the Asuras defeated the gods by falsehood hut the gods 
gained the ascendancy in the end, no are told that in like 
manner when men sooth the troth, tliev mrtv suffer adversity 
at first, but will prosper ultimately, while though ihe liars 
may have success for a time, they will surely |>erish in the 
end. 81 Generally speaking, however, it is very characteristic 
of these texts that there is hardly any mention of morality in 
them at all. The Brahmaiias are a splendid proof of the fact 
that an enormous amount of religion can he connected with 


1 l Sat 1. 2, '* I*> r, Ul Urttrll It, 1 O J h a 1 s It \ j.> j, t; ( 

* I t l££_°L , *y j>nu*u.jwv ut.iliv.'"Un nr\ t. 

*) Namely t»> the altar, nhi-rn *h« in tu offer h gift (o Vanina 
‘) A»t tl, 2, 20 Translated l»y J Kjijfhnj, SHE . Vol 12, pp .Tflti f 
) 6at. IX, tl, I, III f. OUlenbsrj (VurwiWfttwilmflWhr Wiasenachaft, pp. l& ff, 
124#., 1H4 ff ) has taken great jmius to oolltv t all that can la> foniid on ethioal idea* in the 
Brahms na» It <i«x»a not amount to ninch. 
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infinitely little morality. Religious acts, sacrifices and 
ceremonies, are the one and only subject of all these extensive 
works, but morality is a thing with which these works have 
nothing to do. 11 On the contrary, sacrificial acts are not only 
performed in order that the gods may fulfil the very 
materialistic wishes of the saerifieer, but also very frequently 
in order to injure an enemy. Indeed, the Brahmanas give 
directions foi the prions, how, by means of the sacrifice, 
they cm injure the saerifieer himself by whom they are 
employed, if, for instance, he does not give them enough 
presents. Thev need only perform the prescribed ceremonies 
in reverse order, or employ spells at the wrong place, and 
the fate of the saerifieer is sealed 

But enough of this intricate science of sacrifice which 
forms the chief contents of the Brahman as.) Fortunately, 
one of the component parts of the Arthavada or the “explana¬ 
tion of meaning,” coiw-ts of the so-e died Itihanas, Akhy<tna$ 
and Pin-anas, i.e. narratives, myths and legends, which are 
narrated in order to explain the reason for some ritual act or 
other. As in the Talmud, to which the Brahman ts have some 
similarity, the blooming garden of the Ungada (so beautifully 
described in song by Heine) stands beside the theological 
jugglery of the Halacha, so also in the Braiimanas the desert 
*of desolate theological speculation is now and then pleasantly 
\ relieved by an o isis, in which the flower of poetry, a poetical 
narrative or a deeply thoughtful legend of the creation, 
blossoms. 


J ) “ Morals have found nr, p , m t i , . ,, r , . , , . , 

’ ' ' • i si n!i < »h.. h rerfulHtHi tli* 

I relationship of m-in well the l'.i.N m , 

i ' « >n-*t arts l.j n« iimermcwit 

senergy; hidden m tti. I,, • n ./ j> »♦ >>,, , , 

I . ,, l!l " ' U.O ni.ino action of the 

ipnest. It is ... W.1 • .’t to , one, ,-.e of more hruMl or mom mat*ri.l than 

jthe theolopy of the BrlW in is ; rho not,on,, wh.ch custom ha, re fl Bwl and clothe 

byth .— — 
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Tfie Very old myth, already known to t«he singers of the 
Jigveda, of Pu rflravaa and Ur va6fr narrated in the 
/Satapatha-Brfthraana, 0 is such an oasis itf the desert. It is 
there related how the nymph (Apsaras) Urvasl loved the king 
PurOravas, how she stated her conditions when she became 
his wife, and how the Gandharvas caused him to violate one 
of these conditions. Then she eluded him, and Purdravas, 
wailing and lamenting, wandered throughout the whole of 
Kuruk$etra until he came to a lotus-pond, where nymphs 
were swimming about in the form of swans. Among them 
was Urvaril and there ensued the dialogue which is already 
known to us from the dialogue verses of the Rgveda. 


u Then her heart took pity on him. She said, 1 Come here the last 
xfigVa v.'bvj -. Wrtsvi ‘sW.V ^ ^ A, 

and then this son of thine,** will have been born/ He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo, there stood a golden palace! They then 
said to him only this (word), ‘ Enter !* and then they bade her go to him. 

She then said, * To-morrow morning the Gandharvas will grant thee 
a boon, and thou mast make thy choice.’ He said, ‘ Choose thon for me 1 1 
She replied, * Say, " Let me be one of yourselves !’ In the morning the 
Gandharvas granted him a boon ; and be said, ‘ Let me be one of 
yourselves ! 1 ” 3) 


Thereupon, the Gandharvas taught him a particular 
form of fire-sacrifice, through which & mortal becomes 
changed into a Gandharva. To the d®aflfi|tf*o n of this 
sacrifice we owe the insertion in the BrAhmapa df the old 
wonder-tale from which not even the doctors of the fpcrifieial 
art ooukl strip all the magic of poetry. 

Ip the 6atapatba-Bn\hmana we also bed the Indian 


*) XI, 6, 1. Translated by 8BK, Vol. 44, pp. German tmnebition by 

K. Oaldner, Vadiachn Sttulitm, I, *4* B. Sea above, pp. lOS f. 

•) Literally s "Thie tby eon hare.’' One of the man/ oxppeeaiooa which are only 
explicable in the oral presentation. Similarly, " tbie bore M in tlle Brthma^ae often meant 
f 4 sarth,*' “ that yonder ■ mean* “ airy,” and ao on. 

' *) Tranalated byJ. %vel.By, SBB .Vol, 44.PP 72f 
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legend of the flood, which in all probability is derived from 
a Semitic-source, in its oldest form : 


« In the morning they brought to Mann water for washing just as 
now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the hands. When 
he was washing himself, a fish came into his hands. (1) 

<? It spake to him the word, ' Hear me, 1 will save tl.ee ! ’ 1 Wherefrom 
wilt thou save me ? ’ * A flood will carry awav all these creatures : from 
that I will save thee \ ’ * How am I to rear thee ? ’ (2) 

It said, ‘ As long as we are small, there is great destruction for us : 
fish devours fish. Thou wilt first keep me in a jar. When I outgrow 
that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep me in it. When I outgrow that, thou 
wilt take me down to the sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction.’ (8) 

It soon became a jhadia (a large fish); for that grows largest, (of 
all fish). Thereupon it said, ‘ In such and such a year that flood will 
come. Thou shait then attend to me (<V. to my adv ice) by preparing a 
ship ; and when the flood has then thou shall enter into the ship, and I 
will save thee from it.’ (4) 

After he had reared it in this wav, he took it down to the sea. Ami 
in the same \ear which the fish had indicated to him, ho attended to 
(the advice of the fish) by preparing a ship ; an 1 when the floo 1 had risen, 
he entered into the shij^, ^I'iie ti-li then swam no. to him, and to its horn 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed swiftly up to 
yonder^northern mountain. . (5) 

It then said, ‘ 1 have £tee Fasten the ship to a tree ; but 

16t not tin? watey cut ^thee off, whilst thou ait on On* mountain. As the 
water aphsidA,'thou mtfcest. gradually descend ! ’ Accordingly he gradually 
descended^ aiffl at (slope) of the northern mountain is called 

Manu’a <4j£tent<’ The?flood then swept away all these creatures, and 
Mann aloa^^mained here. 11 


- Thus far goes the old legend which must have related 
further how the human race was renewed through Manu. 
The Brahmana, however, related that Manu, in order to 
obtain descendants, offered a sacrifice ; out of this sacrifice 
arose a woman, and through her the human race was propa¬ 
gated. This daughter of Manu is called Ida—and the 


') Sat. I, 8, 1. Translated by Eygelwg, 8BE., Vol. 1 !, pp 2HS ff. 
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narrative is inserted only to explain the significance of a 
sacrifioi£l gift designated by the name of Ida. 

These narratives are also of importance to us as the 
oldest examples of I nd i a n ..narrative prose which we possess. 
It has already been mentioned that this prose of the oldest 
epic compositions frequently alternates with -V.firses. But 
while in the story of Purttr.ivas and Urvasl the verses appear 
Rot-ouly in the Rgveda-eollection, but in language and metre 
belong to the oldest Vedic compositions too, tve find in the 
Aitareva-Bmhmana an Akhyana in which the Gat has or 
verses scattered among the prose approach the epic in langu¬ 
age ©s well as in metre. This by the legend of Sunafcisepa, 0 

interesting in more ways than otic. Tt begins as follows \ 

y _ . 

“ Hansearnira, son of \ edhas, a king of the race of the lk -vaknp, was 

childle-s. He h, d a hundted wives, b,it by none of tliein did lie have 

a son. X)nee 1’arvata and Narada - -'> United Inm, and lie asked Naiada: 

^ 11 Ah all men desire a son, wi-m men as will a« fools, , 

Tell me, O Nartd.t, what a man gan- b\ having 

a son.” 

'"Asked tints in one verse, lie replied with ten : 

^ “ The father, who looks upon the face of his son. born 

living unto him, 

, Discharges hi* debt m him. attains to immortality 

through lnni.- <1> 


*) A»tt»ri*y»».ItrUhunnn, VII, 13 1* Kngluh trnn«)n!i<in by Afir History of 

Auct«*nt Sanskrit i*iti k r»tur«'» >K 2nd ud , Loudon, j*t», 4os ff , by M //iand by 

A. B, AVifh in t.htnr roipfrim' translation* of this Auniv)» Ui&Umap<fc. Gvrtnan tmn&lation 
I by H. liolh, hid Bind., I. 4<57 flf 8 <h* ftl**' tto'h, Ind Stud , 2. \ l‘J ff. ; A. HVfcfr, SB A., 
I89i, pp. 77C ff.; Keith , HOS , \ ol ‘JA i pp Cl (T , Dio pp. f. 

The utory U caik>d nn “ Akin Ann ” iu the tv*c itavlf 

*) Two or mint*, who dwelt now m heaven, now on earth. And often serve the 

ixt n hk messenger*. 

*) The best evphtnnUou of thi» ver*e i* given in two Brithm»pa passage a. Tsittiriy*- 
SeiphitA, VI, 3.10. 6: “Fron th« moment of his birth tho Brttinun is hardened with 
1 throe debt* : to the ^t»i» he owe* tho vow of learning tho Veda, to the god* ho owes the 
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Of *11 the joys there are for creatures on this earth. 

In fire, and in water, greatest is the father’s in his son. 


Always through the son have fathers conquered 

darkness ; 

He himself is again newly-born, the son is to him 

a rescuing boat. 


What avails the dirt, and what the goat-skin, what the 
beard, and what asceticism ! '* 
Brahmans, desire a son for yourselves : in him ye have 
the blameless world of heaven. 


Food is life, clothing is protection and gold ornaments 

are beauty ; 

Marriage means cattle ; s * a friend 31 is the wife, a sorrow 

the daughter, 4 * 

Light in the highest regions of heaven is the son to his father. 

The husband entereth his wife, becomes the embryo 

in her womb, 

And is by her brought forth again, in the tenth moon, 

as a new man.” 

... s * After he had uttered the verses, he said to him 1 'Approach 
King Varuna and say : ‘ May a son be born to me ; I will sacrifice him to 


I sacrifice and to the Father *, offspring ; fan who begets a son, offers sacrifices and keeps the 
vow of learning the Veda, i B freed from iiigdnbtrj" and Taitliriya-Brahma?* I, 6, 6. 6 : 

“ In descendants dost thou propagate thy race ; that, O mortal, is thy immortality.” 
Already in the Rgveda V, 4, to, it is said: “ May I, 0 Agni, attain to immortality throngh 
descendants! ” 

>) The verse is directed against the forest-hermits and ascetics. 

’) Because the purchase price for daughters was, among the ancient Indian* a* 

' a,m0ng the anoi8nt Greeks, paid in cows. Of. the “ oxen-bringing maiden* ” in Botnar. 

) At the marriage, in Ancient India, the bride and bridegroom took seven step* 
together, whereupon the bridegroom said : » At the seventh step become a friend <m**c.)." 

*) Female infanticide and child marriage have been the dismal consequences of the 
view that the birth of a daughter is a calamity. See Winternite, Die Frau in d«n indisohen 

Religionen, I, pp. 21 ff. The view that a daughter is " a misery ” is, however, spread all 
over the world. 

•) Here follow four verse, more, in which the same ideas are varied. 
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thee,' ** So be it,’ he raid, and went np to King Varuna, praying : * May 

a eon be born to me ; I will sacrifice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it (said 
Varuna). Then a son was born to him, Rohita by name. ^And Varuna 
said to him : ' Now a son bae been born to thee ; sacrifice him to me.’ 
lie, however, said : “ Not until an animal is over ten days old is it suit¬ 

able (or sacrifice. Let him become over ten dayB old ; then I will sacri¬ 
fice him to tbee.’ *'* So be it.’ And he became over ten days old. 'The 
former said to him : * Now he has become over ten days old; sacrifice him 
to me.’ T?ut the latter said : ' Not until an animal has got teeth is it 
suitable for sacrifice. “Let him get teeth ; then I will sacrifice him to thee.' 
' So be/ft.’ 

✓y 

V/In a similar manner Hariscandra puts the god Varuna off 
until Rohita has attained the age of manhood. Then at last he 
desires to sacrifice him, but Rohita escapes into the forest, 
where he wanders about for a year. Thereupon Hariscandra 
is attacked by dropsy, the Isease sent by Varuna as a 
punishment. " Rohita hears os ; t and desires to return, but 
Indra confronts him in the -m of a Brahman, extols the 
fortune of the wanderer and av»vises him to continue wander¬ 
ing on. A second, a third, a fourth, a fifth year does the 
youth wander about in the forest, again and again he wishes 
to return, and again and again Indra confronts him and 
urges him to further wanderings. As he was wandering about 
in the forest the sixth year, he met the Rsi AjTgarta, who, 
tortured by hunger, was wandering about in the forest. v fbe 
latter had three sons, Suna\ipueeha, Sunafcisepa, Sunol&figQla l> 
by name, "'Rohita offers him a hundred cows for one of his 
sons, in order to ransom himself through him, and, as the 
father does not wish to part with the eldest and the mother 
does not wish to part with tho youngest son, receives the 
middle one, Supafcsepa. ~With the latter Rohita goes to his 


l ) Thews strange name*, which mean " doff’* hinder part,'* "dog’* pinle," and 
“ dog's tail,” are probably chosen for the pnrpoee of making the R*£ AjTgarta— the name 
meant ** who hat nothing to eat “—appear in the want po«*ib!e light. Nevertholee* them 
name* aiao prove the more popular than p rl ea t iy character of the narrative 
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father. *^And as Varupa agrees that ^upab^epa shall be 
sacrificed to him, —for “a Brahman is worth more than 
a warrior,” said Yanina,— he is to be offered in the place 
of the sacrificial animal at the sacrifice of the consecration 
of the king (Raja-mya). ‘'Everything is* prepared for the 
sacrifice, but no one is found ^vvho wjH undertake the 
binding of the sacrificial victim. Then said Ajlgarta, “Give 
me a second hundred, and I will bind him.” "^And for a 
second hundred cows lie binds bis son Sunahs’epa to the 
sacrificial stake; for a third hundred, however, he offers 
to slay him. "The further hundred cows are given to him, and 
with a sharpened knife, he steps towards bis son. ‘^Then 
thought the litter: “ They want to slaughter me as though I 
were Wit AiViYfa-iT .WAvg ,• weA 1 , J »vA* A? Av> rne.fyg# with the gods. ” 
■^nd he praised in turn all the most prominent gods of the 
Vedic pantheon in a number of hymns hieh are found in 
our Rgveda-Samhita. ''But when, finally, he glorified l T sas, 
the Dawn, in three.verses, one fetter after another fell from 
him, and the dropsical stomach of Htniscandra became 
smaller, and with the last verse he was free of his fetters and 
Haris'candra was well. ^Thereupon the priests received him 
into the sacrificial gathering, and Sunahsepa saw (by intuition) 
a particular kind of soma sacrifice. •'Vigvamitrn, however, 
the rsi about whom there are so many legends, who occupied 
the position of hotar at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, adopted 
Sunahsepa as his son, and neglecting his own hundred sons, 
solemnly appointed him as his heir. "'Finally it is said ; 

That is the tale (akhyana) of '■unabSepa which contains over a 
hundred Rgveda-verses and also stanias. 1 ' This tip. hotar relates to the 
king, after he has been spiinkled with holy water at the RSjasuva. Seated 
on a golden cushion he tells the story. Seated op a golden cushion (the 
Adhvaryu) gives the responses. Gold, indeed, signify R l ory< Thereby he 
causes hi* glory to increase. ' Om ' is the response f 0 a Rg-verse, ‘ yea ’ 


*) “ Gathfls,”«pio Terse*, as those quoted above. 
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that to a GithS. 1 * * For “ Om ” is divine, and “ yes " is human. In this 
way he releases him through the divine and the human word from misfor¬ 
tune and sin. Therefore a king who desires to be victorious, even though 
he be no sacrilieer, may have the Sunahsepa legend related to him ; then 
not the least sin remains attached to him. A thousand cows shall he give 
to the narrator, a hundied to the priest who makes the responses, and to 
each of the two the golden cushions upon which he sat; moreover, also a 
silver chariot harnessed with mules is due to the hotar. Tbo»e, too, who 
desire a son, shall cause the story to be related to them ; then they' will 
assuredly obtain a son.” 

But if this Supa^sepa legend was already a time-honoured 
ancient myth for the editors or compilers of the Aitareva- 
Brfvhmana, and the narration of it at the consecration of the 
king"’ actually formed part of the ritual, how o ld must the 
legend itself be ! \A t must be very old, also because in it is 
preserved the memory of human sacrifice, which must have 
been offered at the ilajasQya in pre-historic times, although 
nowhere else either in the Bmhmanas or in the ritual-manuals 
(Srauta-sutras) is there any mention of human sacrifices at 
the consecration of the king. Yet the Sunahsena legend is 
late in c om parison with the JjLgveda. For the hymns. 3 4 ' which, 
according to the Aitareya-Brahmapa, £unahsepa is said to 
have “ seen ” are partly such as possibly a Ilsi Sunahsepa might 
have composed as well as any other i$i, although there is 
not the least matter contained in them which might relate 

l ) i.e, always wlitm the llutar rentes a Rc-verao, the Adhraryu cries at the 

conclusion of it “Om,” «lim l>o lia« irutr,l in tju, verse, he met “ Yes “ Cf above, 

p 185, note 1, 

4 ) As an 4kh\&na holorjfing to the HAjasonn it is also related tn the §Ahkhiyana- 
firnutatiitra, 1C, 17 ff lu the same Srutnanutro, IIS. II, 1-11. it is mentioned as one of the 
ukhysnns to he told at the Puru$amedtm Jt is also referred to in the Srautasutras of 
KAtyAynaa, Apastatnba, and BaudhIUnnn. See Kt>ih, HOS., Vol 25, pp 29 {,, 40 1., 

n f.. 67. 

{) Namely Rv. I, 24-30 and IX, 3, Tho OithSa of the Suna^Hepa-AkhyCnA are, of 
course, much later than tho of the ljt(rveda Vet from the metro, it teems that 

they ant older than the metrical portions of the lipanifads: toe AVifA, HOS., Tot. 25, 
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to oar legend; partly, however, they are hymns whloh are not 
at all fitting for the lips of the Sunahsepa of the legend, as, 
for instance the song Rg-veda 1, 29, with the refrain ; “ Let 
us hope, O generously-giving Indra, for a thousand shining 
oxen and horses,” or which likeRv. 1, 24, even contain verses 
which cannot possibly have been composed by the Supa^sepa 
of the Aitareya-Brahmana. For it says here: “He whom 
Sunahsepa invoked when he was seized, the king Yaru^a, 
uny he deliver us ! ” and : “Sunafcsepa, indeed, when he was 
seized and bound to three stakes, invoked the Aditya.” These 
are verses which must refer to another much older Sunab$epa 
legend. If the Aitareya-Brahmana places these hymns in the 
mouth of Sunahsepa, then it can only be because the same 
tradition, in nowise reliable, which we have in our Anukra- 
manls 11 at the time of the Aitareya-Brahmana already 
ascribed those hymns to a Rsi Sunahsepa. We have here 
again a proof of how much earlier the Rgveda hymns are, 
chronologically, than everything else which belongs to the 
Yeda. ' ~ 

Unfortunately few narratives have come down to ■ us |in 
: such entirety in the Brahmanas as that of Suijabsepa. Mostly, 
the stories are prepared for the purpose which they are to 
serve, namely the explanation or justification of a sacrificial 
ceremony, and it is sometimes not easy to extract from them 
the nucleus of an old legend or an old myth. Moreover, by 
no means all the narratives which we find in the Br&hmauas 
are derived from old myths and legends, but they are 
often only invented for the explanation of some sacrificial cere¬ 
mony. Sometimes, however, even these invented tales are not 
without interest. To explain, for instance, why, in the case of 
sacrificial gifts which are dedicated to Praj&pati, the prayers 
are only to be uttered in a low voice, the following pretty alle¬ 
gory is related: 


*) See above, pp. 67 f. and below io the section on Exegetio Vedtfigu, 
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“ Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to which 
„«» -the better of the two. Both Mind and Speech said, ‘I am excel¬ 
lent ! ’ (8) 

Mind said, ‘Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost Dot speak 
auything that is not understood by me ; and since thou art only an imitator 
of what is done by me and a follower in my wake, I am surely better than 
thou!» * (9) 

Speech said, ' Surely I aui better than thou, for what thou knowest, 
I make known, I communicate.’ (10) 

They went to appeal to Prajftpati for his decision. He, Prajapati, de¬ 
cided in favour of Mind, saying (to Speech), ‘Mind is indeed better than 
thou, for thou art an imitator of its deeds and a follower in its wake; and 
inferior, surely, is he who imitates his better’s deeds and follows in his 
wake.’ (11) 

Then Speech (vile, fem.) being thus gainsaid, was dismayed and mis¬ 
carried. She, S[>eech, then said to Prajftpati, 'May I never be thy obla¬ 
tion-bearer, I whom thou hast gainsaid ! ‘ Hence whatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for PrajApati, that is performed in a low voice; for speech 
vpujfi Votact as oblatiou-bearer for PiajApati.” 11 (ll) 

„• xJPac, speech, also forms the subject of many narratives-, 
in which she is represented as the prototype of \vomcn.vThus 
we meet with her, for example, i n the legend of the soma- 
t heft, w hich frequently occurs in the Brahma gas. The soma 
was in heaven, and G&yatrj, in the form of a bird, fetched it 
down. But as she carried it away, it was stolen from her by 
a Gandharva. Notv the "oils took counsel together how they 
could get back the stolen soma. 

" They said, ‘ The Gandh&rvas are fond of women : let us send V &0 
(speech) to them, and she will return to us to<gether with Soma. 1 They 
sent, V&o to them, aud she returned to them together with Soma. (8) 

The Gandharvas came after her and said, ‘ Soma sshall be) yours, and 
Y&c ours! ’ * So be it! ’ said the gods ; * but if she would rather come hither, 
do not ye carry her off by force : let us woo her ! ’ They accordingly woo¬ 
ed her. * (4) 


') fiat. I, 4, 6, 842. Translated by 3. SggtUng, 8BB., Voi. 12, pp. 180 f. 
OQ 
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The Gandharvas recited the Vedas to her, saying, ‘ See how we know 
it, see how we know it! ’ (5) 

The gods then created the late and sat playing and singing, saying, 
‘Thus we will sing ta thee, thus we wi’l amuse thee ! She turns i to the 
gods; but, in truth, she turned to them vainly, since she turned away from 
tliose engaged in praising and prating, to dance and song. Wherefore 
even to this dav women are given to xain'things ; for it was on this wise 
that VAc turned thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence it is 
to him vrfto dances and sings that they most readily take a fancy.”’ J) 

Just as this little story is invented to explain, an attribute 
of women, there tire numerous narratives in fhe Brfihmanas 
which deal with the origin of some matter or some institution. 
Such legends of origin, to which also the creation-legends be¬ 
long, the Indians designate as Puranas, 3 ’ in order to distin¬ 
guish them from the I tihasas (or Akhyfwias), as the stories 
of gods and men are called. Among these narrativi s, too, there 
are such as were merely invented by Brahman i theologians, 
while others date hack to old, popular myths and legends, or 
at least are founded upon a tradition independent of the sacri¬ 
ficial science. Thus, (he.origin of the four castes is frequent¬ 
ly related in the Brahmin is. Alreuly in one of the philoso¬ 
phical hymns of the Rgveda, the I’musasukta, 4 it is reported 
how the Brahman arose out of the mouth, the warrior out 
of the arms, the Vaisya out of the thighs and the 8udra out 
‘‘of tiie feet of the Purusa sacrificed by the gods. In the 
Brahinanas it is Prajapati who produced out cf his mouth the 
Brahman together with the God Agni, out of his breast and 
his two arms the warrior as well as India, out of the middle 
of his body the Vaisya and the All-gods, but out of his feet 


‘) As the Veda is the knowledge p'l' mul.rur See alanc, p 52 

*) Sac., Ill, 2, 4, 2-0 T.anslau-ii by J fljjtltng, SHE., Vi I 20 p 53 ef Snt 111 

2, 1, 19 ff. ' 

•) Parana means “ old,” then -'old legend,” •' old story,- especially cosmogonic .ml 
cosmological myths. At a later period a peculmr class of works was designated a, Parana., 
with which we shall have to deal in a later section. ^ 

*) A 90, 12, cf. above, p, 175. Oeu>»cn, AGI'b , 1, 1, pp . i co g 
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the Radra. With the $udra no deity was created; therefore 
lie is incapable for sacrifice. In consequence of this kind of 
origin the Brahman performs his work with his mouth, the 
warrior with his arms ; the Vaisya does not perish, however 
much he is “consumed,” i. e. exploited, by priests and war¬ 
riors, for he is created out of the middle of the body, where 
the reproductive power reposes ; but of religious ceremonies, 
the Sfidra can perform only the foot-washing of members of 
the higher castes, for he arose out of the feet. 1 ' The follow¬ 
ing two suggestive tales of the creation of the night and of the 
winged mountains, found in the Alaitrayanl-Samhiti, are 
more pleasing. 

“ Yam.i had died. The gods tried to pers iah* V mi' ■) to forget him. 
Whenever they sv>Wt*d her, she •■aid : “Only to-iliy lie has died.” Then 
the nods said : “ Thus she will indeed never forge - , him ; we will create 

niirht ! ” For a* that lime there was onlv d.*v and no ni 'lit. The gods 
created night ; then arose a morrow; then upon she forgot him. Therefore 
people say: “Day and light indeed let sorrow In; forgotten! ” (Maitr. 
I, &, 12 .) 

“The oldest children of PrajSpati were the lulls, and they were 
winged. They flew away and settled down ju-t where they wished. But 
that time the earth still slaved to and fro. Then India cut off the 
ivings of the lulls and made the earth fast with them. But the wings be¬ 
came storm-clouds; therefore these always hover in the direction of the 
mountaj*!*.’ 1 (Maitr. I, It), 13.; 1 * 

^i’lie crcat ion-legends are very numerous in the Brah- 
maijas. KAn example will show how metaphysical thought 
here unites with desultory explanations of sacrificial directions. 
The daily fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) 4> consisting in the offer¬ 
ing of a gift of milk to the fire every morning and every 


*) Tuittirlra-SaiphitA, VI f* 1, 1, 4-0. TAn<^rn-BHlhniftQA, VI. 1 6-11 Cf . IFVtor, 

nd. Bind , X, 7 10 

j *) Twin-eisUtr of Yam*. Rof* itltotr*, pjt. 105 tl. 

j •) The mvtb of the win^eri lull* in Already known to the amger* of the Rgveda, and 
a atill a favourite wuhjeot with liter ]>oets. Cf. Pifchtl, Yediache &t arisen* I 174* 

*) 8oe above, p. 172. 
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evening, is dne ot the most important sacrifices. Upon the 
origin and significance of this sacrifice a Brahmana has the 
following to say: 

In the beginning only Prajapati was here alone. ''Be thought to him¬ 
self : ‘How can I obtain descendants?’ 'He tortured himself and morti- 

/ 

fied himself. 21 ^Out of his mouth he produced Agni. And because he 
produced him out of his mouth, therefore Agni is a consumer of food. 
And truly, he who knows that Agni is a food-consumer, he himself be¬ 
comes a consumer of food. Him, then, he produced first, agrt, among the 
gods, and therefore he is called Agni, for the name Agni is really Agri , 8 1 
Now thought Prajapati to himself: ‘This Agni 1 have produced as a 
food-consumer. But there is indeed no other food here than myself, would 
that he may not eat me up! ’ For at that time this earth was quite bare; 
there existed neither plants nor trees. About this Prajapati was troubled. 
Hereupon Agni turned to him with open (mouth) and from (Prajapati), 
because he was afraid, his own greatness fled. But his own greatness 
was his speech, and this his own greatness fled from him.’ ^(it is 
then further related that Prajapati desires a sacrifice for himself, and 
through rubbing his hands obtains an offering of butter or of milk, out of 
which the plants arise. As the result of a second offering of J*utter or of 
milk, there arise Surya, the sun, and Vayu, the wind.) \Xnd Prajapati, 
in offeriug sacrifice, on the one hand propigated his species, and on the 
other hand also saved himself from Agni, from death, when the latter was 
about to consume bim.vyAnd he who, knowing this, offers the fire-sacrifice, 
on the one hand propagates his species by means of descendants as 


') Sj»t, 11, 2, 4. 

’Nfcst of the Croat ion-legends in the Brahma?... t-gin , he wme way . I*, th( 
magician mast prepare himself for Ms magic, and the priest must prep ire himself fo 
the sacrifice, by means of self-torture and mortification, „o Prajapati. too, ha, to proper 
himself m the same way for the great work of creation ) From the root «r.»-to"sr 
oneself , ..derived the word Sra, n ,na " the ascetic " which Inter occurs frequently, parti 
cularly in the Buddhist literature. The word Turn* acinullv m „ . „ , 

. „ , wor i t up |« actually means " boat,then “ ascot i 

tervonr, then asceticism itself. “In fact if ,i,„ . • .. ™ 

form, of • ‘ ’ 11 l, y U,e designation Tapae the manifoh 

toheat as th vlh ? 7 theD ' earlier periods, the referenc 

vl 2 1 fi i: ;r r at,un u,e 0.1^ d « 

Jf for a th P d , ACC ° rd,n? to 8 ' lt ' X ’ 4 ' 1 f “ Prajapati once mortified him 

self for a thousand years unti , as a rr*milf nf *i, a << u * u - , 

r . • , ’ rtgult of the h “at of the mortification, liahts issue 

from his pores,-and these became the stars. * * “* ne 

') See above, p. 203. 
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Pr»jSpati did, and on the other hand saves himself from Agni, from death, 
when the latter is about to consume him. '- / Atul^_when^_],ie._,dies> and .he is 
laid upon the fire, he is bom again out of the fire, the fir e on ly CftOBUttua 
hie body.'' And as if he were Korn of hie father and his mother, juBt 
so is h e born of the fire. He, however, who does not offer the fire-sacrifice, 
never again arises to new lift*, therefore one must of necessity offer the 
fire-sacrifice.” (It is then further related very circumstantially how the 
gods Agni, Vftyu and Surya, brought forth by Prajapati, themselves in 
their turn offer sacrifices, and how the cow was created.) ” This cow, 
however, Agni, desired thinking : 1 1 would like to mate myself with her.' 

He united himself with her and poured forth his seed into her. This be¬ 
came milk. Therefore the latter is cooked, while the cow is raw, for the 
miik is Agni’s seed ; and therefore it is that miik, whether it is in a black 
cow or a red one, is always white and shining like fire, because it is Agni’s 
seed. And therefore it is warm already at the milking, for it is the seed 
of Agni.” v * 

Just as these creation-legends usually begin by relating 
that Prajtipati “torments and mortifies himself,” so we often 
read also that, after the creation was accomplished, he was 
weak, exhausted and wearied, whereupon some sacrifice is 
described, through which his strength had to lie restored. On 
one occasion it is the gods who offer this sacrifice, on another 
occasion Agni alone shows this favour to Prajapati, and on 
yet another occasion he regains his strength, “after having 
sung hymns and tortured himself,’ by creating the sacrificial 
animals and sacrificing them. 50 It is indeed remarkable 
that this world-creator Prajapati, who really is the highest 
god in the Brfthmapas, has nothing lofty about him and often 
plays a rather pitiful part. Once he is actually even offered 
as a sacrifice himself by the gods ! “ In a legend which is 
referred to in several places, he is accused of incest, which he 


! ) One of the few place* in the BrShmft\ja» where mention i* made of life after 
death. 

*) Cf, above p. 65. 

*> Sat. IV, 6,4, 1 s VII, 4. 1, 16 j and fraqueaU/. VI. I, a, 13 B. Ill, 9.1. 

*) Sat.X, 2, a. 
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has committed with his daughter Pvaus (heaven) or U§as 
(dawn). In order to punish him for this sin, the gods, out 
of their most frightful forms, formed the god Rudra. The 
latter pierced Prajapati with his arrow, whereat Orion and 
other constellations arose.” Very noteworthy, too, is the 
fact that in the Urahmanas (and in the Veda generally) there 
is no one Indian creation legend, which, as for instance the 
biblical legend in Europe, has found more or less general 
recognition in India, but tbit we tiud a great number of 
creation-legends, containing the most diversified ideas and" 
speculations, which canbot be in tde to harmonize with one 
other at all. Thus'‘We find, for exunple, in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, soon after the above quoted legend, an entirely 
different account of the creation. t-Prajapati, here too, a) 
tortured and mortified himself, in order to produce beings. 
J3e brought forth creatures, first the birds, then the small 
creeping things, then the snakes. tBut no sooner had they 
been created than they all vanished again, and Piajapati was 
vonce more alone. /lie thought diligently about the reason 
for this, and at last the idea jjame to him that the creatures 
perished for lack of food. So he created new beings, from 
whose breasts he let milk flow forth, and these remained alive. 
Again, in another place in the same work, 3 ' Prajtipati 
creates the animals out of his vital organs, out of his mind he 
created man, out of his eye the horse, out of his breath the 
cow, out of his ear the sheep, out of his voice the goat. Be¬ 
cause man is created out of Praj ipati’s mind, and the mind is 
the first of the vital organs, therefore man is the first and 
strongest of all animals. 4) 

\^yth the majority of the legends, PrajIpati is indeed the 


’) Aitareya-Briihmani HI, 33. Cf. Sit I. 7,4,1,11, 1,2 VI I 3 S 
*) Sat. II, 5, 1, 1-3 
s ) Sat. VII, 5, 2, 6. 

*) Thi « refer* to the sacrificial animal* in particular. 
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only Creator, from whom the world and brings derive their 
origin, f-ifut, already in the Brahmanas, there are places 
where Prajfvpati himself is regarded as created, and the 
creation begins with the primeval water or with the non¬ 
existing or with the Brahman. )Thus there is the following 
creationdegtmd : 

“ In the beginning there existed here nothin" but water, a eea »of 
water. These waters desired to propagate ttieir kind. Tliey tortured 
themselves, they mortifie l themselves. And when they had mortified 
themselves *> a golden egg originated in them. The year did not 
vet exist at that time ; hut a*, lung a- the duration of a year, this 
golden egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it ; that 
was Prajapati. Therefore a we man or a cow or a mare gives birth 
within a year, for PrajUpati was born after a vear He broke the golden 
egg open. But at that tune there did not vet exi-t any standing- 
pi.me. So tin- gol'ieii egg, vvliich bore him, swain about as long as 
the duration of a year. Alter a year he tried to speak, and he said: 
l ljhuh," and tins (word) b. e.vine tin- .aith; (he s.ud ) ''Ltmrah" and 
this became )onder atmospiieio, Hie .-,udj “amu/”*) and this U-came 
the sky yonder. ’1 hereboe, a child ties to talk after a year, for after a 
year Prejapati spoke. When Praj.initi lii-t spoke, he utleted monosyllabic 
and bi-s_v llabie words, therefore .» cln d, uln-n it fii-t speaks, utters mono¬ 
syllable and in-s_y Ha 1 io woids. Tims* thiee winds) foi m live syllable*. 
Out of these he made the five se.i-otis of the year, therefore there are five 
seasons here.This Pr.ijaputi u»e up above the vvoild- cteited in this 
manner alter a voir; therefore, a!t*r a year, a child tries to stand, for after 
a year Pmjiipati >ose up. He was bom with the life of a thousand rears. 
As one pi rciives the othir Lank ol n liver from a distance, so he perceived 
the other bank of Ins life.' 1 * And, singing juaises and torturing himself 


*) A a Out icmii VtijhiH r.ot (ui)v uiiviim m «rcitioAtMTi, hut nln»> hoaf, it is possible, in 
i ho case of the word* * " lirn they had tlicmHchp'/' which imirht aW mean 

“ wlittti ih*»y hud become heated,” t-> think of “ hatching In*at f< nml it is quite possible that 
there is an mttntiouul ambiguity m du* Stinnknt words tt above* p 1M. ami 220 ( Note 2, 
(and Dcuwtn, AQPh , 1, I, |k 182,2, |»p t»0 ff. 

*) 0/. above p. 180, on the three sacred word* bhufc, bhuvaJj), anvnr (or star). 

*) Namely : Spring, summer, rainy aenson, autumn, ami winter, 

*) As Prajip&ti was born, he must also be mortal, 
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be lived on, as he desired to propagate bis species. He placed reproductive 

energy into himself, and with his mouth he created the gods.After 

he had created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight (diva) 
for him, and that is the divin'fy of the gods ( deva), that after he had 
created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight for him. Now 

he created with the breath of life which is below, the Asuras (demons) . 

And after they were created, he saw that there was, as it were, darkness. 
H p knew: “ Truly, I have created evil for myself, as there was darkness 
as soon as I had cieated them.” And even at this early stage he smote 
then' with evil, and their day was then already done. Therefore it is 
said: “It is not true what is reported of the battles between gods and 
Asuras, partly in narratives (anvakbyana), partly in legends (itihSaa), 1 * 
for at that time already Prajapati smote them with evil, at that time 

already their day was done.”.After he had created the gods, he made 

the day out of that which was light, and after he had created the Asuras, he 
made the night out of that which was dark. So there now existed day 
and night.” (Sat- XT, 1, 6, 1*11.) 

VAmother creation-legend is still more remarkable, though 
also much less clear (Sat. VI, 1, 1), beginning with the 
words: “In the begioning there was here only the non¬ 
existent (Asat).” v I3ut it is at once added that this 
non-existent was really the Rsis, for these, by means of self- 
torture and self-mortification have brought forth everything. 
These Rsis, however, were the Pranas or life-spirits, and 
these—how they did this is quite unintelligible— created first 
seven Purusas or “ persons ” and then united these to a single 
purusa, to Prajapati. 


“This purusa (person) Prajapati desired to multiply’- himself, to pro¬ 
pagate bis species, lie tortured himself, be mortified himself. After be 
bad tortured and mortified himself, he created first the Brahman, namely, 
the three-fold knowledge (trayt vidja). This was the foundation for him. 
Therefore it is said : 'The Brahman is the foundation of the Ail/ There¬ 
fore one stands firm, when one has learnt the Veda; for this, the Brahman 
( i.e . the Veda) is the foundation,” 


') This is tantamount to declaring all the numerous legends of the BrthmapM, 
Which tail of the battles between gods and Asuras, to be lies! 
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is then further related how Prajapati, “ standing 
firm upon this foundation,” -mortified himself, and then 
first created the water, v^VUith the aid of the Veda he 
brought forth an egg; out of the egg aro^e -Agni, and the 
egg-shell became the earth, and so on. It'A*. a very prolix 
and confused account. v^Tt is, however, important to see 
that the Brahman, originally signifying prayer or magic 
spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was hm-rr-alTeady 
made the foundation of all existence. t'From this only a 
step remained to the doclmHF nf the Brahman itself as a 
creative principle. 'Jfhis doctrine too is already found in 
the Satapatha-Brahmapa (XI, 2, where it says : 

i y In the beginning there w.ih here only the Brahman. This created 
the gods, and-after it had created the gods, it nave them these worlds 
as dwellings, 11 (namely), this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere 
to Va\ u ayd the heaven to s ur \ a.” 

X/'thus we see how in the Brahmanas—and therein lies 
their great significance for the history of Indian thought— 
all those ideas were already in the making, which attained 
Mlieir full development only in the Aranvakas and UpanisadsC) 
Jiven the fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, as Sandilya 
Enunciated it, is already found in the i§atapatha-Brahmana. 2> 

Ara^takas and Upanisads. 

"When It. Garbo calls tin* sacrificial science of the 
Bnihrnapas “ the only literary production of these barren 
centuries preceding the awakening of philosophical specula¬ 
tion,” he gives expression to a universal, but in my opinion 
erroneous, view. . It would he too terrible to think that, 
with such a gifted people as the Indians must have been, 


1 ) Literally “ it made tlioni ascend these woilde ” 

’) X, 0, 3. Cf. below, pp. f. 

1 ) Beitrago tur iudiaehon Kulturgesohiclite (Berlin, p. 6. 


nn 
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even on the evidence of the Rgvedic hymna, the futile 
hair-splittings on the purpose and meaning of sacrificial 
ceremonies should have occupied the entire thought even 
of the priests, to say nothing of the warriors and the re¬ 
maining classes of the people. As a matter of fact we do find 
in the Brahmanas themselves, as Sayana has already empha¬ 
sized, and as we have partly seen above, beside ritual-pre¬ 
cepts (Kalpa) and the discussions on the same, also myths 
and legends (itihasa), cosmogonic myths (p'urSna), epic 
song verses (gathii) and songs in praise of heroes (nftrS,- 
samsl. 1 * In other words : the beginnings of epic poetrv 
reach back into the period of the Brahmapas. It is a matter 
of course that the great and costly sacrifices, with which 
the Brahmanas deal, were only possible on the. supposition 
of an active and industrious people ; and it is unthinkable 
that the warriors and merchants, the farmers and herd owners, 
the craftsmen ard labourers of that time should have sung 
no songs, related no stories. A little of what was sung 
and narrated in India at that early period, is preserved in 
the Yedic texts themselves (as, for example, the legend of 
Sunahsepa), but much is preserved in the later epics and 
Puranas. Moreover, the Brahmanas presuppose the begin- 
nings of grammar, phone tics, astronomy, i.e., of those 
sciences which were later on pursued more independently 
a . .. V fldahgas ; neither docs the “awakening of philoso¬ 
phical speculation ” come after the period of the Brahmanas : 

VVe have seen how in some 
hymns of the Rgveda doubts and scruples already arose 
conceruing the popular belief in gods and the priestly cult. 


P ,8U.C^T’r7T7,°l AnCWnt ". . London, I860, 

, . i >. i8:7, 9. Knowors of the narrativpH " (AkliyUnavida*) nre men 

tioned, in the AUareya-lirShmana, III, 25, u. a ape.iul claw of literary men. 

A) On the beginning „ f the VedAAga, iu th( . Brah (/ um , T Hutw 

of Ancient San.krit Literature," pp. no ff. ' 
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These sceptics and thinkers, these first philosophers of ancient 
India certainly did not remain isolated. That they, too, 
founded schools of thought, that their teachings were 
diffused, is proved by the “ philosophical ” hymns of the 
Atharvaveda and isolated portions of the Yajurveda-Sarn- 
hitas, in which, it is true, the teachings of the philosophers 
often appear only in caricature. !) But even these carica¬ 
tures prove that philosophical speculation was further pur¬ 
sued also during the centuries in which the sacrificial science 
flourished. 

We are not, however, likely to find these oldest philoso¬ 
phers of ancient India among the priests, who were engaged 
in the science of sacrifice. Bor their teachings, which were 
directed against the plurality of gods, were in obvious contra¬ 
diction to the interest of these priests. We can scarcely 
imagine that the Brahmans, who lived by the sacrifices, had 
many men amongst them who doubted the existence of Indra 
himself, and raised the question whether there were any sense 
in sacrificing to the gods, 3 ' It is much more probable that 
such sceptics and thinkers were to he found among those who 
were the most obnoxious to the priests, among the “misers/’ 
who did not believe, i.e., who did not sacrifice and gave no 
gifts to the priests. 

The fact that the warrior-caste was closely connected with 
the intellectual life and the literary activity of ancient times, 
is proved by numerous passages in the Upanisads, in fact 
already in the Br&hmaijas. In the Kausttaki- Brahmapa 
(XXVI, 5) a king Pratardana converses with the priests 
concerning the sacrificial science. In Book XI of the Sata- 
patha-Br&hmapn there is repeated mention of King Janaka 
of Videha, who confounded all priests by his knowledge. The 
passage in which Janaka questions the priests Svet&ketu, 


') Of. »bor« pji. 98 R., 149 R , 183 f. 
’) (/. abOTe, p 98. 
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Somasusma and Yajfiavalkya as to how they perform the fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra) is particularly instructive. None of 
them gives a satisfactory answer. But Yiijnavalkya receives 
a gift of a hundred cows, because he has inquired the most 
deeply into the meaning of the sacrifice, although, as King 
Janaka remarks, even upon him the true meaning of the 
Agnihotra has not Aet dawned. After the king has departed, 
the priests say to one another: “ Truly, this warrior has 
confounded us by his speech. Well! We will challenge him 
to a theological debate (Brahmodya).” Yiijnavalkya, how¬ 
ever, dissuades them, saying : “ We are Brahmans, hut he is 
only a warrior. If we overcome him, whom shall we say that 
we have overcome r But if he should overcome us, the people 
would say of us- ‘A warrior has overcome the Brahmans 
do not think of such a thing ! ” The two other priests agreed 
with him, but Yajnavalkva betakes himself to King Janaka 
-and hogs to be instructed by 10111 ." Ayasthiina, too, the 
sacriticer, who instructs his priest SaulviiyaruO can hardly 
be a Brahman, although Sayana declares him to he a Rsi. 
According to tradition, even the Rsis or composers of the 
hymns of the Ilgveda were by no means always members of 
the priesthood, lhus it h said oi a Rsi Kavasa, that he was 
the son of a female slave, a non-Bralunan. IVlien lie wanted 
to participate in a great sacrifice, the priests drove him a wav, 
to die of hunger and thirst in the desert. Rut the waters and 
the goddess barasvati take pity on him, he ‘sees’ a hymn, 

whereupon the priests recognise him as a Rsi and receive* him 
back. 3) 

In the Upanisads, however, we find not only kings, but 
also women and even people of dubious descent, taking an 
t active part in the literary and philosophical aspirations and 


') &it. XI, e, 2; cf. XI, 3, 1 . 2-4 XI, fS, 3 
’) 6at. XI, 4, 2, 17-20. 

“) Aitareya-JliSUirmija. II, 19 
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often possessors of the highest knowledge. Thus in the 
Hrhadarauyaka-Upuni.sad, Gary i, the daughter of Vacaknu, 
questions Yajnavalkya at great length upon the origin of all 
existence, until the latter says : Ask not too much, Gargl, 
that thy head may not burst. Truly, concerning divinity one 
must notask too much. Thou dost ask too much, GargI; ask 
not too much ! ” And in another place the same Gargl, in the 
midst of an assembly of dixputativc scholars, advances towards 
the famous teacher Yajnavalkya with the words: “ I arise 
against thee, Yajnavalkya ! As a hero’s son from Benares 
or from Videha strait's the slackened how and arises with two 
foe-piercing arrows in his hand, so 1 arise against thee with 
two questions—answer me those ! ” In the same Upanisad 
Yajnavalkya instructs his wife Maitveyi in the highest know¬ 
ledge of the Atman. n How little this highest knowledge 
was the sole privilege of the priests, is again proved by the 
amusing story of ltaikva with the bullock-team, 4 who is 
fitting under his cart and scratching the itch, hut who, in 
the possession of the highest wNdom is proud, as a king. 
Humbly the wealthy donor Janasruti approaches him in order 
to he instructed by him. ltaikva calls him a-s'Qdra 3, and 
laughs at the presents which the rich man oilers him. Only 
when the latter gives him his beautiful daughter in marriage, 
does he condescend to instruct him. 4 The following story is 
also delightfully ingenuous : 

" 1. Snfyakamii, the son of JabiUii, add rested his mother and said : 1 I 
wish to become a Hrahmacarin (religious student), mother. Of what 
family am I '(’ 


*) iifha<itlritnyakii>I'punt.jiul, Ill, ti ; MI. S . II, 4 and IV, 

v ) Tho nenmng of Mandated by "with tho bullock-ten hi,'* it* not cortaii 

But other explanations (h. 11. Luilcr*, fcBA . 1010, pp. fT ) are not satisfactory. R&ikv 
in called a “ UrtUinaija' 1 in the sense of “one who knows the lirnhmftn,” not in tho sens** 
of a member of tho priestly class.” 

a ) The word is here used n» a term of abuse 
4 ) Chsmiogya-Upuui^ad, IV, 1-3, 
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2. She said t.o him : ‘I do not know, my child, of what family thou 
art. In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant (waiting 
on the guests in my father’s house), I conceived thee. I do not know of 
what family thou art. I am JnhalS by name, thou art Satyakama (Phila- 
lethes). Say that thou art Satyakama Jabala.’ 

S. He going to Gautama 1 laridrumata said to him,‘I wish to become 
a Brahmaearin with you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir ? ’ 

4. He said to him : ‘ Of what family are you, my friend ? ’ 
He replied: ‘ 1 do not know, Sir, of what, family I am. I asked m 3 ' 
mother, and she answered : “In my' youth when I had to move about 
much as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what family 
thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama,” I am therefore 
Satyakama Jabala, Sir.’ 

5. He said to him : ‘ No one but a true Brahmana would thus 

speak out. Go arul fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have 
not swerved from the truth.’ ” 1 

The passage proves how lightly brahmanical descent 
was treated at that ancient period, while later—in the law¬ 
books—it is again and again emphasized that only the 
Brahman may teach the Veda, and only a member of the 
three highest castes may be instructed in the Veda. In the 
Upanisads, however, we are repeatedly told that kings or 
warriors are in possession of the highest knowledge, and 
that Brahmans go to them for instruction. Thus the Brah¬ 
man Gautama, father of Svetaketu, goes to King Pravalmpa 
in order to be instructed by him concerning the Beyond. 
And it is related that the desire of Gautama was very awk¬ 
ward for the king : for the doctrine which he had to proclaim, 
had never befoi’e penetrated to the Brahmans, “ and therefore 
it is that in all the worlds the mastery has fallen to the 
share of the warrior-class.” Finally, however, the king does 


’) ChSndogya-Upaniijttd, IV, 4. Translated hy Mat Muller, 8BE , Vol. I, p. 60. In 
tho Vaipsaa or lists of teachers of the SaUipathn.Br&hmana numerous teachers are only 
mentioned by their maternal name. Cf. above, p. 1U4 Note 1. SatyakAma means: * 1 truth- 
loving. The passage has also been translated (into German) and explained by H, LUdtrg, 

8BA., 1922, pp. 227 «. 
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impart the doctrine to him,—and it is the doctrine of tr avs- 
migrajion^^wh ich here, where for the first time it appears 
clearly and distinctly, proves to be a doctrine which emanated 
from the warrior-class, and was originally foreign to brah- 
manical theology.” Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Upanisads, too, the doctrine of the Atm mi . 
the All-One, originated in non-brahmanical circles. Here 
five highly learned Brahmans betake themselves to the wise 
ITddalaka Arupi, in order to learn from him the doctrine of 
the Atman. He, however, thought to himself: “ These 

great and learned scholars will question me, and I shall not 
he able to reply to everything. Well! I will direct them 
to some one else.” And he directed them to King Asva- 
pati Kaikeva, to whom they actually went for instruction.'’ 

While, then, the Brahmans were pursuing their 
barren sacrificial science, other circles were already engaged 
upon those highest questions which were at last treated so 
admirably in the Upanisads. From these circles, which ori¬ 
ginally were not connected with the priestly caste, proceeded 
the forest-hermits and wandering ascetics, who not only re¬ 
nounced the world and its pleasures, but also kept aloof 
from the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmans. Differ¬ 
ent sects, more or less opposed to Brahmanism, were soon 
formed from these same circles, among which sects the 
Buddhists attained to such great fame. The extensive pro¬ 
pagation of these sects, particularly of Buddhism, proves 
on what fruitful soil the doctrines of those ancient philoso¬ 
phers must have fallen, and how much response the doc¬ 
trines which were opposed to the sacrifice found among the 
cultured classes. 


1 ) Chandogya-Upanijad, V, 3 Bj-hadfli-aiiyaka-Up., VI, 2 In the Kan?itaki-Up., I, 1 
the K^atriya Citra instructs the " first of the priests,” Arum, about the Beyond 

*) Chftudogya-Up., V, 11 ft. A version of this narrative is already to be found in 
Sat., X. f}. X. 
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This is, however, by no means tantamount to saying 
that the Brahmans took no part in philosophical speculation ; 
for warriors and members of the higher castes in general 
were educated in the Brahmans schools, and there must 
have been a brisk exchange of philosophical ideas between 
the Brahmans and the other educated classes at all times.” 
Moreover, not every Brahman was a priest or an adept in 
the art of the sacrifice. There were Brahmans, both rich and 
poor who pursued worldly professions, 51 and there must 
have been many of these who sympathised with the scep¬ 
tics and the exponents of new doctrines. Lastly, as has 
so often been the case in the history of Indian thought, the 
Brahmans had the knack of bringing into line with their 
own priestly wisdom and orthodoxy even such ideas as were 
in opposition to them. They succeeded in doing this by 
means of the doctrine of the four Asram as (stages of life). 


* , *) Cf. A. Hillcbrand*, Aut Brab-nanaM tn rl rpTnuadcn, pp lo ff , wth whom 

1 quite agree when he pay« that the philosophy of the rpatntioU hh-uiM ho 
called neither a “ Brahmarurtl ” nor a ” K^utiiw pbilo-ophj .** But it shoull not he 
doubted that non-Brahmans eipecuilly KspitriyiR. ) rtti a ron<ud»*nihle- Rhrtrc iri the 
spiritual and intellect uni life of atuunt Ind'n Sit- 1* />»'<>•»<*, System det* ViduhtA, ! 

Leipzig, 1883, pp. 18 f, AGPh. J, 1, 1G ; 1,2, 17 ff , K Oarie, BeitrUgo Zm mi)ia> 

chen Kulturgeschichte. Bmlin, lf*>3, pp. Iff; R Pick. 'I ho Social Org/irn* irion in 
North-Ea&t India in Bnddha’b Time, tiamd h y S Mmtra, Calcutta, 192D, BP '*A> ff. 
The view that the K^amyas had an essential t<hare tn the cWciopmouf of the Upa 

m§ad ideas, has been contested by H Oldt*bng, Die L< hre rier L'puMfthnrlm und 

die Anf&nge des Burldhnjimis, OOtiingcn, 1915 pp. ltd) f., P Olfrtimnrc. I/hudimi* 
des uldes theosopbiques duns I, hide, 1, Of) f. , A B AiUmyu Anuiwid u, p 50 

and JRAS , 1915, p 550; also by S iJ'thquj,* i t A Ui«toiy r,f Imimn Phih<-nph\, ! 
Cambridge, 1922, pp. 33 ff., though he ad’niis fp. 31) “ that among the KwOimuh* 
in general there existed earnest philosophic cmj'iinM which must he r«-gaid<d dh | 

having exerted an important influence in the bimatmn of the I’pnni^id doctrines 
The fact is that the ancient Upani-fi.ls as literary compositions wero arraiiRPil in the ' 
Brabmamc schools and were “ Brabtnarncal ” in this sense. But it does not follow 
from this, that all or even the most essential i iea. contained in these teat, 

were first conceived in priestly circles It is worth mentioning that even the ! 

Apastambiya-Dharmasutra (II, 2, 4,20) permits a Brahman to learn under a K,ntri- ’ 

ya or a Yaifiya teacher “ in time of need” (Spadi) 

’) U/. Oldenbery , Die Lehro der Upanishaden, etc., p. 5. 
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whereby fhe ascetic nnd hermit life was made an essential 
jart of the brahmaiikal religious system. To is doctrine con¬ 
sists of the ptineiple that every “ Aryan,” *./*., every man 
belonging to one of I he three highest castes, who wishes to 
lead an ideal life, must pass t hiou gh four jjkxgi.A^ui -life. 
First, as a pupil (Bralimacfirin), he must live with a teach¬ 
er and learn the Veda; when his peiiod of training is accom¬ 
plish! d, lie must found a liousehold, and as a householder 
(Grhastha) beget children and otter the prescribed sacrifices to 
the gods, or ha\e them offered. On approaching old age, 
however, he should quit his house, and, as a fori st-hermit 
(Yanaprnstha) henceforth perform only limited s icrilicial 
service, hut meditate the more upon the mystical and sym¬ 
bolical significance of the sacrifice. But only when he leels 
his end approaching, shall he gi\e up this sacrifice and 
meditation also, renounce all good woik-, and as an ascetic 
fleeing from the world (S.tnn\asin) henceforth ponder only 
over Brahman, the bight st \uuid-principle, and strive for 
union w ith it.” 

In the Biahmanas or tis appendices to them we find texts 1 
which were known as a runva k as or “forest texts.” These - 
texts compr.sed everything which was of a seoet, uncanny 
character, and spelt danger to the unioniat< d, and which, for 
that reasun, migiil only Le taught-«wi learnt tn I be forest, 
and not in the villages. The main contents of these 
Araniakas are no longer rules for the p< riormance of the 
sacrifices and the explanation of ceremonies, but the mysticism 
and symbolism of sacrifice, ami priestly philosophy. After 
• he doctrine of the Asr.un.is had been set up as the 


‘) In th© olileftl I’put.t^aiU tCli'iuloirx» Up 11, , V111 p f) Imnch- 

f* of an ideal lifo it»*» up ken of, l.ut t lu rt» mi nun, turn \rt of th»ev oi four inc» 
r&mve sru^ea of mV, (July u» liter 1‘piiiuf.uU ( Mnitr. IV, Awnum- 1 p), lit the 
Inb.ibMrnt* find in tl»p IJw> il»o Amhiiui iIuhov i* fully di**eU ped So© 
Iruiiai*ii| Seeling Cpnimhadi, pp 00 f , LUE., II, 11*8 ff .; uud Jucvbi, EKE., 
K t02. 
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brahmanical ideal of life, these “ forest texts” naturally came 
to be the prescribed portions of the Veda to be studied byy 
forest-hermits. 1 ’ Now, the oldest [/pent isatin are in parr* 
included in these “ tore/ texts,” and in part appended to 
them ; and it is often diflieult to draw tlie line between the 
Aranyakas and the Fpamsads These texts formed, in more 
senses than one, the J edattia, i.e.. “ the end ol tilt* \ eda.” ■’ 
Firstly most of these texts are of Inter origin, and tall 
chronologically into the rial of the Yedic period. Further, 
we must never forgetihat the whole of tiiis A edic literature did 
not consist of written hooks, hut was only transmitted hv 
word of mouth. AY hat we find in the indi\idu d Ilrfihmanas, 
therefore, and nsua'lv call “works” or “books ” is nothing 
but the subject of instructions of various priests’ schools. 
The subject was taught to the pupils within a certain period 
embracing a number of years during which the pupil had to 
live with the teacher and sene him. The teaching of that 
which was the most dilliculi to understand, the mysteries, 
the mystical and philosophic d doctrines, ns they are contained 
in the Aranyakas and Uptnisul% naturally fell into the end 
of this period of instruction. Tne>e texts form the end, too, 
of the Ahtfla-recital, as a sacred act and religious duty. The 
later philosophers. 1 istly, stw in these doctrines of the 
Upanisads not the end, btu tin j final ann of the Veda. 8 ' 


') Cf. Oith iibetg, Dip lhmnn d. m I’.-rf'di, 1 Horlin, 1888, p 291 amt 
XGOW., 1911. 3S2 Cf Hnni'iiji I'D'! \ ol 4 s i p 111*) slates that eeitain manlias 

•mo taiiilui.il i lies are oim u-,s. d at lui In _mnin^ "f X'p,n ( € ‘mi injf to their harmir, 
lika the latter, to bp stall i i i tl,> foies' " f I 1 the Ai uni-Cpaui^ad, 2 (the Minor 
Upanujids id V O Sent i hr I p 7 lh a... u soil, 71 ^ Cpmis .ads das Veda, p, 
893) it s sod Inat th« n._innt should .t id, n f , 11 0 ,p VmIh im'j flip Arnnyaka 
und the Upuro. „] 11 11 n, VI 2 1 mm. lid t,„ !n 1 uii* shonl I Inin ' the Upanijad 

texts (uup un^adih ‘■iuimj Siiui i i,e m of nistri.it hip pi esr nlipil ut the reading 
of the Upanpiids, r. li.indh \\ .n 1 Mmmasitia, I! 10 J8 Id IT CJ also Max ifullrr, 
Hisloty of Amutnt.Sur 1 bl. 1 itX. 1 ter 1 t. 1 if pp a 1 ,t [T 

1 \edanta meant, 01 ijriujilh 0nly the Cpurinjatts. The word was only later 
used to moan the system ot philosophy based on the Vp-mi-nds 

*) Cf. P. Veutken, by stem ties Vedanta, pp 3 f AG I’ll., 1, 2, p. (i. 



As Vedanta or “ Veda-ond,” the Aranyakas, as well as 
tjie older Upanisads, belong to the various Vedic schools; they 
^nn, in fact, only component parts of the Brahma nas Thus 
an Ait a tey a- A r a n yak a, in which the A i t a r e y a-U p a- 
nisad is included, is tacked on to the Aitareva-Brahmana of 
the lig-veda. The Kausitaki-Brahmana, which also belongs to 
the Rg-vedo, ends with tin* K a usi t a k i-A r a n y a k a, of w hich 
the Iva n s 11 ak i-U panisad (also called the Kausitaki-Brah- 
mana-U panisad) forms only a put. 1 ' In the 151 tek Ynjuiweda 
file Ta i 11 i rfy a-A ran) ak a " ) is only a continuation of the 
Taittiii)a-Briihinana, and tin* conclusion of tlie Aranyaka is 
formed by the T a t ( i r i \ a-1" pa n i s a d and the Maha- 
Naray t n-Upanisad In the ureat Saiap itln-Brahmauaof the 
White-VajurYcda, the lir-t third ot Bo >k XIV i-an Aranyaka, 
while the end of tin 1 book U formed In the greatest and most 
import mt of all U panisads. the B r li a d a r a n \ a k a-U ]i;t n i- 
sad. The C h a n (1 o “ y a-U ji a n i s a d. the tii’st section of 
which is not him; hut an Aranyaka, hi Uiurs to a Biahmam of 
the Samaveda—prohahly the Tandy i-M tha-Br'ihm m i. The 
so-call al .1 a i in i u i \ a-U p a n i s a d- (5 it a li m a n a is an 
Aranyaka of the Jaiminiya- or Talar akara-sch iol of the 
Samaveda, and the K e n a-U p a n i sa d, also called 'lalavakara- 
Upanisad, forms a part of it. 

With the exception of the Maha-Narayana-Upanisid. 
which was only added t-> tin* I'aittirly.i-Aranyaka at a later 

O The Aiein yn*Aruin 11'. i I 1 >m‘M piilinsi.t'.l nut tim^le,*! imo Kmrlish by 
A It Ktufh (Anrc<b»fn Oxoitii rwm, \i\ tn Si ii»s 1 \*im 1\ O\iot>l I'HB) nud as an 

to »1 n JKiihon of th»* MnUm\ it n-At.un ik i (YIS-XYt \dtixt\is.-l an*! II of 
I Vi ik Aranyaka nir p’lbliOird and i i .uiO i * *1 In U Fi < il n,ti * 1)< r to tVu i ita Abschmtt 

(^dnkliftv aim-Ai .iib akA, fii 11m l ( hw> \ p, ks III to VI In C, ti, 1 , CuUntta JIM I 
On Uu» mb', nmnjuny ami <*c»nt» nt< »#t ih* ' > iiu ttHuti* t nr K itiOsaki-Atnnv aka. S Keith, 
UtAS JIiOS .’tfui fT ll’t* ^rtiikliO mi Ai »n\ ik i, uiu an on lUo Mahavrata. 

tmnulatcd) by A. B OIK London, lihN. 

*) Kd. with .um'it Comm, in BiM. Ind and in An. No *R> 

3 ) Tho Jaiinivityn or Tnbivnk»lra Cpiuijol Liiihmin.i, IVxt, iYitislatnm and Notes 
by Hanna (>i rid, n, J AOS . Yul XVI, lHMi 
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period, nil the above-named Upanisuls belong to the dues 
works of this kind. In language and style they resemble th 
Brahmanas, component parts of which they are, or to whiefl 
they are immediately att tolled. It is the same simple, slight¬ 
ly c’lumsv prose, hut—especially in the narrative poilions 
by no me ms lacking in beauty. Only halt of the Ivena- 
Upanisid is metrical, and it is the litest of the Upanisads 
enumerated Although each one of tin* threat Upmisads 
contains, as I)eus>on 1 says, *■ earlier and later texts side by 
side, hence the age of each indivilual piece must be deter¬ 
mined separately,” vet even the later portions of the above- 
men t ion ed Upanisads may claim threat antiquity, if only on 
linguistic grounds.'-' We in ly t iki* it that the "renter Upani¬ 
sads, like the Brhadaranvaka- and tin* Chaiidogya-Upanisad, 
originated in the ftciinii of several longer or shorter texts 
which had originally been regarded as separate Upanisads. 
This would also explain the fact that the same texts are some¬ 
times to he found in several Upanisuls. The individual texts 
of which the greater Up mis ids are composed, all belong to 
a period which cannot be very far removed from that of the 
Brahmanas and the Amnyakas, and is before Buddha and 
before Panini. F,>r this reason the six above-mentioned 
Upanisads,—Aitareya, B;hadaranyuka, Chandogva, Tnittirfya, 
Kausltaki and Kona —undoubtedly represent the earliest stage 
of development in the literature of tlx* Upanisads. They 
contain the so-called Vedanta doctrine in its pure, original 
form. 


’) AGPli., 1. 2, p 22. 

’) On the liingnaifp of the Upanif.nl* see tl L^hirh. Pnnini, I.eipzitr. 1891. p. fij 
If. i Otto Wesker. Der Gebr..neh der Kmsus j„ ,l„ r i; ,t.i # ..Hi.t,ir, GSUimp-n 1SXX 
[Bezz Beitr ) ; W. Kirf.l, Beit.Sfre znr Ge M -l,.,-ble der N..min..Wmn.s,»itio.. in den 
Upnniijads and im Epo. Ill**, Bonn, X ; A. fW. |) cr Sp. n. l.g, der Slier.-.: 

Dpanifnd. verpli.hen .nil den. der fniheren vedistl,.,, IVrioden und des kl. *■!*,.lie. 
lanskrit, Din, (Whins™), Gottingen, 1015; u!m> Oldenb'.g, Zur Geeehicbto de. 
dtiudiacbeu Proia, pp. 28 ff. 
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A fexv ITpanisxds which are written entirely or for the 
most part in vergp, belong to a period which is somewhat 
later, though still early, and probtbly pre-Buddhistie. These, 
too, are assigned to ceitain Vedic schools, though they have not 
always come down to us as portions of an Aruiyaka. In this 
category «e may include the Katha- or Katha ka-l T pan i- 
sad, 1) the very name of which points to its connection with 
a school of the Black Yujurieda (see above p. 109). The 
Svetas vatara - U pan isad, 1 ' and the lilaha-NArayana- 
Upanisad which has come down to ua as an appendix to the 
Taittiriya-Aianyaka, are aUo counted among tile texts of the 
Black Yajurveda. Tue short, hut most valuable Isa-Upani- 
sud, a) which forms the last section of the Vajasaneyi-SarnhitxI, 
belongs to the White Yijurveda. The .M u nilaka-U panisad, 4) 
and the Prasna-U pan isad, S| halt of which is in prose, half in 
verse, belong to the Atharvaveda. Though these six Upani- 
sads, too, contain tire Vedanta doctrine, we here lind it inter¬ 
woven to a great extent with tS uiikhya and Yoga doctrines 
and with monotheistic views. Wo mu>t, however, leave it 
to future scholars to decide to what degree the various philo¬ 
sophical doctrines mingled, and to what degree this mingling 


‘) K-ncoii with SifiisHfi'a coin mpntntv by Srtdhm ■» S4str^ r'ithiht, Pooi.a, 1919; 
trRnshiCtd !> \ \V I) HVurm’t/ 1 i iinttclioiit of thn A-n^i.c m I*h ilnlogica! A* snctHtion, 

Veil 21 Ou trxt cutu imii h U h’ /.bllli , fb. 1912. 727 f . U\ uYfmtnd:, 

68, 1914 679 ff ; Aixl Hut mlt it dcr I, |» tnihchaden, p:*. 42 flf. 

f ) Online Up B4*c M'tbif, Ind. -''tin! I 4JO ff nmi U. (} &h j wd :rUir f VtU'naviam, 
fiuivism nml Minor Ue ijfiou* S\ai«*nu» (Gr utnl/»«■» 111, C, j>p HMl ff. 

s ) Ttunitiuimu (with text) nml nniilyma by Aumbimlo (J/i Calcutta (Ideal and 
Progress Sen vp, So fi) Mt-tiicnl translation bv 11. Haynt'*, lod. At»t , 20, 1897, 213 ff. On 
toil rntiriiiin * flayne*, 1 v , nml //erfW, l)m Weis licit dci t/pn nisebnden, pp 2.% ff, 

4 ) J tier id ( M up luk t-U p unj’t *, kiinsehe An^gabe, Uoipxijj, 1924) bus tried to 
restore the original text of tin* Gpiui^ad |ik nipmudion with the Atharvavedft (X, 7 and 
8) ho* Ikjoo pointed nut bv //tM. I c,, pp 46 fT The title* piobnbly mount) “the Upanifud 
of the (wild headed/’ that in, of some sect of ascoto* with shaven beads, llcrtfl (1 c., pp. 
64 ff ) auirgaH* mm* connection between the Man 1.-1/p and the Jamas. 

•) In this IJpjini^td (hn snge Pipp d id*. the founder of ihe Pnippalitdn school of the 
Atharvaveda, appears us teacher. Ou text cj it idem s. liiUcbrandt, ZU.V1U., 08, 1914, 681 f. 
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was consequent upon retouched versions of the text; for all 
these texts show distinct signs of having been touched up. 
There are for instance, as many as three separate recensions 
of the Maha-Narayana-ITpanisad, and this shows how uncer¬ 
tain the text is. !) 

\ ' The AI a i travail I v a-U pan i sad.which, bv reason of its 

title, is attributed to a school of the Black Yajurveda, 8 
belomrs to a considerably later period which must have been 
post-Buddhistic. Itjsjigain written in yn-o.se, like the earliest 
Upanisads. This prose, however, no longer shows any Yedio 
traces. On the grounds of language, style and contents, we 
may place the work in tin* period of classical Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. The Mapdukya-U panisad * of the Atharvaveda 
probably also belongs to this same later period. Sankara, 
who quotes the twelve Upanisads previously enumerated as 
sacred and authoritative texts in his commentary on the 


*) (././■ il. Znnmcrmanu, Die Quelh-n d«*r Mah t-nftr-U auu-I' pmo*. id uml this Vt* r Ji fi 1 r- 
mB der verse Uicdenen KezenHonen /a. enmnoer , l>»*ihn, 1913. tml hid Ant, 44, 19L5. 

130 ff., 177 ff.; B'irth ,, 11 HR. 10, 188W lOo i — Oeuvitf*, II 23 Edition hj? (>• A. Jacob. 
BSS Sr. 35, 1S88. 

*) Other titles are: Multiply ana-Orahni »mh-V p-, Msiuiiyajja 1 p, Mnnriiyanl-Up , 
and Maitii-Up , s. 3/a z Muller, SHE, Vnl 15, pp xlni ff. Theie air’ scver.il t ecensions of 
the text The text- (ed., with the eommontiny of l« hn itir: ha, l»y Tv H. Cniwll, 2nd rti. 
reviseiTby Satisehaudra Vid yabhu^in, BiM. Ind, 1013 ff ) winch has hitherto been tran¬ 
slated consistd of 7 Prapitlmka^. But the two las*t Lhaput Lukas (declared to bo mi; pie- 
mentery by lirussen, Sochzig Upaytishadn, p 32rr) are missin# in the edition of Muhadcva 
Scwfr* (SSmilnya Vedanta Upanishnds, pp 38s ff ), whom Pinp., IV, 5 corresponds to the 
5th Prap-ithuka of the older editions. A different work i*» the medical Muiireyu-Upauiyad 
(Minor Upanisads, ed. Schrader , I, pp, lu5 ff ), which only in the proso introduction partly 
agrees with cur Maitrfiy.-Up. 

3 ) In some MSS. it is given as part of the Maitt-lvaniya-Hatphiti. 

*) On this Upanisad s H. Bayne.-, Ind. Ant., 20, 18117, 103 ff. Tim (hiudapadiya- 
K&rikfis, one of the most important winks of Indian philosophy, is based on the Maud. -Up. 
Pandit Vidhuiekhara Bhuttacharya (Sir Amitonli Mukhorjee Silver Jubilee Volume, pp 103 
ff.) has proved that Safrkura is not the author of the cominenlury ascribed to him on thin 
Up. The same learned Pandit thinks, as he writes to me (in a letter dated 27th August, 
1924) and as ho intends to prove, chit the Man iukya* Up is later than G-au lupldfiff Kurikib 
and was even unknown to Sankara. 
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Brajrthasutras, mentions neither the Mai tray aniva- nor the 
M&Jiclukya-Upanisad. 1 ' 

Though the two last-named texts must be among the 
latest offshoots of Vedie literature, they too may still be 
classed together with the twelve earlier texts as Vedie 
Upaniaadft; and these fourteen Upanisads only can be 
used as sources for the history of the earliest Indian 
philosophy. 

Though the remaining Upanisads —and there are over 200 
texts which have come down to us either independently as 
Upanisads or in larger collections—are also attributed by 
tradition to one or ot her of the Vedie schools, only a few of them 
have any real connection with the Veda. Most of them are 
religious rather than philosophical works, and contain the 
doctrines and views of schools of philosophers and religious 
sects of a much later period. Many of them are much more 
nearlv rel ited to the Puranas and .TanIras chronologically as 
well as in content, than to the Veda. This latest Upanisad litera¬ 
ture may be classified as follows, according to its purpose and 
contents: (1) those works which present Vedanta doctrines,®' 


*) Cf. D'unwn, dr*s Vod n'a, pr. .S2 f. on the quoted By 

Snhkftm. As reffiid* the ehiomdoyjo*»l order of the fourteen Vedie Foamed*, 
absolute certainty cannot h«- oh* tin d (The Aitareyn Arnnyaka, pp. 4o ff ) has 

tried to prove that the Airntevu Vpaninpl the oldest, daiiiiL' lift( k t<> about 7<X)-600 B.C. 
Others consider rite Hfti nUinth »kit-17p to he the oldest S RtidhiKnshn'xn, Indian 
l > hih»sr>ph\, I, op i41 f , s t lev! "the nncoted dates for theenily ITpanigAdji arc 1000 B.O. 
to Jhw> 111' ” 11 v lvlmm ii<* rhoNO dire* “ acc»»pt*»d " ' fY Deuxen in Transactions of the 

3rd Tnremational dutiuimts f »r the History nf }{e]»£*on, Otfnrd, HX)S. II, pp. 10 ff. ; 
0 Idrnbenj, Die Lehre der ITivinmhnden pp 2HSf.dll; l[-il,hj,Tndt t Aim Brnhmiinas unit 
(Tpanisadon, p l7o ftrru/H'1 ihab /f/rni, A History of Pi e-Buddhisno Indian Phdoaophr, 
OalcoMa, 1021) Ins made n remarkable and creditable, tbonsrh nor always 8ucve*»fuL 
attempt nt establishing u ehu>n*>U»i*y of the philosophical ideas contained in the Cpauiipvds, 
apart from the chronology of the literary works But Ins designation of the philosophy of 
the Upani^rtdw as “ post-Vodic'’ (pp. 30 ff.) is very confusing. 

f ) The StniAnyn Vcdftntrt Upnnishiids with the commentary of Sri Opainsh&d- 
Brnhrna-Yogiii, ed by Pundit A Mu limit* vu tSusfn Adyar Library (Theosophtcnl Society), 
1921 . 
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(2) those which, teach Yoga, 1 ’ (3) those which extol the 
Ascetic life (sannyasa)« (J) tho*e which glorify Vi§&u, 8) 
and (5) those which glorify S va as the highest divinity, and 
(6) Upanisads of the &\.ktas and of other more insigniticant 
ggQtS, 4 ’ These Upanisads are written partly in prose, partly 
in a mixture of prose and verse, and pirtly in epic blokas. 
Whilst the latter are on the same chronological level as the 
latest Paninas and Tantms, there are some works among the 
former ''hich may he of greater antiquity, and which might 
consequently still be associated with tlie \ eda. The following 
. are probably examples of such earlier Upauistds : the Jabala- 
4 Upanisad 5 ’ which is quoted by Sankara as an authority, and 
.which closi s with a beau'ilul <1 cm_w ption of the ascetic named 
Paramalmmsaj the Paramahamsa U panisad, 61 describing the 
path of the Paramah imsa still more vividly ; the very extensive 
Subala-Upanisad, 7 ’ often quoted by Hainan uj i, and dealing 
with cosmogony, physiology, psychology and metaphysics; 


*) The Yoga Upaniohads with the Commentary of Sri Cpamthad-Brahma*Yoi»in, ed. 
by A. Mahadeva Sa^tn, Advnr, 1 J20 TneCunhA Up , and A cufianld.t- Up huvo been edited 
and translated into German by A ITtcar, Ind Stud , Si, pp Jiff. 2d £f. 

*) The Minor Upin.^dds critic dly edited by F Ovto ScUraeU'r, Yol. 1. SamnyiWa. 
Upanisads The Adyat Lib ary, M d*n, S IJ12 1 no M ftyuUag tU-Up (ed by A.U. Darnell, 
Ind. Ant., 2, 1873, pp 20 j f ) i* a put eh T nitric woik 

*) The V.iishnavu-Uparnshads with the Commentary of Sri Upmiahad-Brahma- 
Yogi n, ed. by A. MihadrVi ^anfrt, \dftr 10JS Tie lit u i-T ip noya-Up tuij id. text and 
German tianslation by A. Weber, , 1801, pp. 271 ff , tho N rHiipha-'IMpanl \«. U p by the 
same scholar, Ind Stud , 9, oi 173 Oi NitdUmhi Op and GuudtiUp ft. Weber, hid. 
Stud , 3, 324 ff ; 17, 3Gff.lGlff. 

4 ) Edition of the Saiva and Snkta Lpim§ids by Pandit Mnlmdcra Sis f n of tho 
Adyar Library are in prepn.ilion Thin <*i issi(i<'atnm of tin* non* Veda* Upaiii*adt< wai 
first proposed by De>is*cn , Sechzig Untn shad*, po 512 f , and then xfliipti d by F. O. 
i Schinder. Minor Upam^ads, pp a f in an ampiiho 1 foi in. It is iinefiil tor ptncilrHi 
purposes, though nit always strictly applied) e Foi kiiiic U paio^ads tenth binhiimvidwt by 
means of Yoga, nnd might be classified as we11 witli the Vedior i as with iho Yoga 
Upanisads ; and some Yowi Upmi!#ads mijrht hh well hc> rlaamhed »* Vm^onvu, etc. 

*) Minor Upanisads. ed F O. i>chrcd*>r, 1, pp 57 ff. Deu^cn, Seeling Upunishada, 
pp. 706 ff. 

•) Minor Upam$nda, I, pp. 43 ff. ; Deu Men, 1 c. t pp 703 ff. 

f ) SAroenya Vedtfuta Upamsliads, ed. Mabadeva badri, pp. 460 ff. 
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the Garbha-Upan i^ad," part of which reads like a treatise 
on embryology, but which is obviously a meditation on the 
embryo with the aim of preventing rebirth in a new womb ; 
and the Sivnite Atharvasiras-U panisad, 2 ' which Is already 
mentioned in the Dharmasutras 11 as a sacred text, and by 
virtue of which sins can he washed away. The Vajrasueika- 
Upanisad," which teaches that only he who knows the 
Brahman as the One without a second, is a Brahmin, is not of 
very late origin. Another factor which makes it difficult to 
determine the date of these Upanisads is the fact that they 
are often to be found in various recensions of very uneven 
hulk. 5 ' 

These non-Vedic l T /ianimdn , as we may call them, have 
comedown in Targe collections" which are not ancient as 
such. For the philosopher Sankara (about M)0 A.D.) still 

1 ) Sfirn I in ti Vt limit i I p mi'h nN, i p 1* s fT />■ n..t > S< i 1 / u; l I '>i .<-) »(!«, j p ff 

*) .. I i |>|> 71*. iT 8 n tini II' i t ’ ’ \ ii 'i’ll -ti S.uutiiii iii.* |ip 111 f 

') Gnulnnin XIX 1J , lluiulbin.imi, 111 lo in \ l- -tl n. NXII, 9, XXVIII, 11 
Vinriu, fj(>, 22 

•) SSmUn wi VeiUntn I'pinu-h nl< p 11 *> fl In * mo MS' Mu' I , n.jiii] it. »turikal 
to f'uuViiin Out iti'ituil U, uiutuUil uim m .11in V < n iid > "-U «p'nu h usirUnxl to 
the Buddhist poet Am kgh.ei. <f \ H ’ • 4’!\ 

') Thus !>• •<•... n. 8ei h/ig rpmo-had-. pit 7 h! IT , tiit-biOs iMiliirp.iiis.il which 
m so short, l hut d tines not dest 11 f it s n une t h" i. r n r l f od nl i* 11 "nil** m the 

South-] ndmn i in cti'i'Ui i i .''.iiiinn> i li'liii'.i I piiiil.ul' |p 2'ftTl i' i' indeed one of the 

longest rptmifiiil' 

°) Tho collection tiansl itnl iti'ii rrtM.m in lnlti, t.il'i il Oi.pmk h it f. alano p 19) 
contains fiO 1'panis.nN AII HU ill sis Ilf i 1 I si l 1 ‘IIU; II 1 ' fn 111 It n on. li’s I.itm unmdutiou 
has he on pi i pi. by A II t*.r, I mi Siml \ ol 1, 2 iml o, t hi n li-t ot .»2 L pmiyads of the 

Athfirvavedn « Cull l>n < ki, Md l.'Hiis I pp ‘It (T , ut ii It i ! !“i\ Hcpott, ISVi-Sl, pj>, 

24 f. For imother list s II. 1 .', US> , V.w. p w, hilit mis Kloion Atharvnna. 
1'imnishails, eil In O A Jtn.fr, BSS Nr 4i> ls!»l At tin NSP , Bombay, a collection of 10S 
Upunisuds has been published iti 191.1 one of 112 l pitiisnls in CM., out' of 2s l |miis-id ' 
ill 1918, tho eleven fpiimipal) 1'piunniU (hkA.l dopatii«.i(l'iI)'l. with commentaries, by 
ISwami Achintya Bhagtttittn, ill 1910 Tho most inipoit'int X. panitiails have been edited, 
with Sahkara’s commentaries, in the flibl. 1 ml. atul in AnSS. Nos 3-1., 29 31, t>2-t>4. 
Brhadiranyaka-Up and Chimlogyn-l'p lmio 1mm critically edited and translated into 
German by O. IMtlingk, 8t. Petorsbuig and Leip/ur, 1889, the Kktha-, Aituroyn-, and 
Profna-Up. by tins same scholar in BSUW , 1890, and eiitioal notes on these Vpaniijada by 
the same scholar in BSGVV,, 1891. Kona-Up. with comm. ed. by firldhara-sAstri Palhaka, 
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quotes the Upanisads as parts of the Veda texts to which they 
belong; and even Ramanuja (about lloO A.D.) speaks of the 
“ Chandogas,” the “ Viijasanwyins ” or the “ Kausitakins ” 
when quoting the Upanisads of the schools in question: 
the Subala-Upanisad is the only one which he quotes bv 
this title. In the .UukiikA-Upanisml, which js certainly 
one of the latest, we read that salvation may he attained 
by the study of the 108 Upanisads, and a list of 108 Upanisads 
is set forth, classified according to tin' four Vedas: 10 , 
Upanisads coming under the ltgveda, 10 under the V hite 
Yajurveda, 32 under the Black Yajurveda, 10 under the 
Samaveda and 31 under the Atharvaveda. This classifica¬ 
tion, however, can scarcely he based on an ancient tradition. 11 
All these Upanisads which are, properly speaking, nou-Vedic, 
are generally called Upanisads of tin* Atharvaveda.” They 
were associated with the Atharvaveda, because the authority 
of this Veda as sacred tradition was always dubious and it 
was therefore no difficult matter to associate all kinds of 
apocryphal texts with the literature belonging to the Atharva- 


Foods, J9J9. T/'t.Oij/lt Hoots (J utd»< ptittctriulf f by Jful } r\ Still t 

Yols 1 and 15. ihe 'i hineon I'nhcipil Up tt i-w a I* b\ it L Uu/nr, Oxford, 

1921. Sech.af' C piumb ad » d«*s Ve l.i uhern i/t \on i’ /'ew ■>' «, JS97. feJeloetiuiiB 

in Gorman trauhiaiion by Ans Hi.u m n t i*, uud Up&niqUidon, Jena, 

1921, and J. Jlerul, Die Wi, shell il< *i Upani-H \i *d< u. Muinhtn, 1921 'i’ranHlattODrt of 
ls5- } Kona-, and Mund.ika , ami oi K ith.t- and 1: i»;m \ p with huiiktuV# coni* 
mentary by S bitamm Midian, , tl • Uhaiidokfv.i-l’p with Saiikani'u 

Comm. translated by intit < Jni. Madia-, 1S99, A;?ai< w*-I'p. nith fiudkani’tf 

Comm, trausl. b} H. M. £p t n Ik ivihor, Bombay, IS <9. Ami Aamndu and Kaivulyu- 
UpaniBbatia with Comm, by A. M/iiii-.j , 2nd ,*ij Mudra#, 1921 The 

principal UpauiSads witli < ommcnUity traiiM. Rv Rai Bahadur SiJya Chandra 

1 idycimuvu, Itand kt'iifi Uc fording to §a/jk>ijH by the *■ one, ami Xv<*t >ih > i\ ( n m trotinl. 
by JSiddht-avarl Pm*(nl \u*mu aiijn utei] in line Xaciod Hooka of the Hindus, 

Pan ini Office, Allahabad. A useful h»*lp fi >j i.L t study of the L*puunadi is () A. J(tcob*tt 
Concordance, BSS., 1X91. A. bcdocted and (dusMhod bibliography of Ui« Upanityiidf* ifl 
given by U. K. Hmne t l. c., pp. 459 fT 

l ) Kuni'Miuja quotes the (iarbhu-Up. and t:.e Manlnkft- (-CQlik«.) Up, an 
AtharTavada-UpuDi^de, although the l..,t ... U.e ilukt.ka-Cp. thu ..no *» belong¬ 

ing to the Black, and the other to the White Y-jnutda. 
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veda. Furthermore, the Atharvaveda, as we have seen, was 
above all the Veda of magic and the seeretiveness connect¬ 
ed with it. 1 ’ The real meaning of “ Upanisnd ’—and this 
meaning has never been forgotten—was “ secret doctrine.” 
What was more natural than that a large class of w r orks 
which were regarded as ITpanisads or secret doctrines, should 
be joined to the Atharvaveda, which itself was indeed no¬ 
thing but, a colle ction of secret-d octrines 1 

The word “ Vp nniscd ” is, in fact, derived from the 

** 'j.■**••"*• 

” “ to sit down near some one,” and it 

originally meant the sitting donn of the pupil near the tea- 
ehor for the purpose of a confidential communication, there¬ 
fore a “ confidential ” or “ secret session,” Out of thus 
idea of the “ secret session,” the meaning ‘‘ secret doctrine ” 
that which is communicated at such a confidential session— 
was developed.-' The Tndiuis generally give as a synonym 
of the word “ itpaniund " the word “ mhasi/am” which 
means “mystery, secret." fn the I'panisad texts them¬ 
selves tin- expression^ “ Hi rnhnujnm" and “ Hi upani#ad " 

} ni*m e, j> 1 pi t 

) Him l> ' Vtil'n I, 2 |*r. It tt u " t w h v*i I tigrop em rejecting 

uhlenbo? i* ’h * xp'rtiriTion tif t j t> >* i* ‘V 1 4- •'-* fT '*4 7^ ft. Di«* 

Lf hro dir T pitmshud* n, i »< iff* Mo t , i*>*> *1 , Us f ' o* n fo»m r»f worship.” 
/’/Kjnjfrj t ift tiHrr 1 fw f, «• nth itinH’l tin » mneptrn <>f • * ' t, b»P ru'V»»r .*} nunymom 

with uj>unina !, s. *ir * MU >tih . tutu M«»l« hi *r d*' Vneuo Parts, 19CH 1 , pp. 

'il't fT ) hna vIhiwu l bul «\*vt li \orb * pi< in ihe 1* twit** id* d »not mean “to 

worship/ but * t <j hate u prof >»it)d knotMed#** r> know <n ro h-hoto for certain '* But 

even lu h translation of wj-om? i * l>\ *' kr< *\\ hole f ( ’ <* uinai usance, crttfRntv ") 

doe& not hit the mv nutiK of (ho ium I u* wvll us ,J secret d k t rme ” M. f* 

(.IftUAS., 22, pp 1*4 > f 1 t z* V «*#* th» to initial rt t*rt!. ne of t : to ho 14 tutting down 

near tho sacrificial tiro,'* a*) tin* conversattun* e intaimM »n the Ipurnfad* are wud to harp 
taken place at tho groat s.irntu*os This is not more pr »l*ablo than tho explanation of 
.1 W If aun (Auffttiet* dor Vojn p 27), who give* m\alarums wisdom 

obtained hy fapa* awl meditation " a** tho original meaning of connecting it 

with (he quiet sitting as pait of the Yoga practice NAiAvaim in his commpntwr on 
Muuu, VI, 20, dnfinf'S upatut?iul as *’ ihut whieh is teeited soitiul near, if. “(a t«yt) 
whieh is wotted (vkhtle the pupils are) soaU'd near (tho tearhor^ * . Bi'thu BBK., Vo!. 
25, pp 52011 it. fy also Macdon*!] and JlVt/ll, Vedtc Index, 1, pp ft! f. 
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are frequently used side by side in the sense of “ thus says 
the secret doctrine.” Often enough we find in the Upanisads 
themselves the warning against communicating some doctrine 
to an unworthy one. “ f lhis doctrine of Brahman,’ it is 
said for example, 11 “may a father impart to his eldest son 
or to a trusted pupil, but not to another, whoever he may be, 
even if the latter should give him the whole earth, surround¬ 
ed by the waters and filled with treasures.” Very frequently 
it is al'O related in the Upanisads how a teacher is entreated 
to communicate some knowledge nr other, hut only after 
repeated entreaty and urging of the pupil, ffives way and 
reveals his doctrine to him. 21 

According to this original meaning of the word “ Cpani- 
sad,” the oldest Upanisads already contain very heterogene¬ 
ous matters. An Upanisad was above all else a “mystery,” 
and every doctrine which was not intended for the masses, 
but was only communicated within a narrow circle of privi¬ 
leged persons—be it a profound philosophical doctrine or 
some futile symbolism or allegory, a symbolical sacrifice 
serving as magic, puzzled out by a Brahman, or some would- 
be wisdom serving as a magic formula—was called Upanisad. 
All this we actually lind already in the old Upanisads side 
by side and jumbled up hut particularly so in the so-called 
“ Atharvaveda-Upanisads.” :il 


’) Chimlog’.n-Cpamyid, Ilf, II, .*> 1. Cj. n' , pp 12 

-) Hu* wold ‘HHiniyid occur-* in the* Up-uu^ad* themsoUes in three BonftCB; it 
means.— (l) * m\sin* seii-e,” e #/., the m net Hgnitionuee of the .syllable Om ; (2) “ secret 

word,” ceitain < xpie-stious and formal.! which are inu lticrihle only tf> the initiated, a«j 
tajjaiun, “ in him plowing, passing nwuy, breathing,” nr BntyaHya sat) am, ” the truth of] 
truth,” ab debignation oi the highest hi uur ; (H) “secret text,” 1 c., "esoteric doctrine**^ 
and "secret kuowledgt, 1 cf. /, 7<w <\*, pp l(>f 

3 ) According ti Ai\ aIayana-Grhy amli ru, 1, 14, 1, ceitain rites connected with con¬ 
ception, procreation of inale ehildi en, etc , are taught in an "Upanisad.’ The charm in 
Kv. 1, 191 ife called m Upanisad by Kui\nyana in his Sarv&nuknimaTiikft. In the manual 
of politics (Kautilija*Aithasftgtra, Xl\) all kinds of magic litea for the purpose of nrnon, 
assassination, blinding, etc., aud m the manuals of eioticn all aorta of secret preacriptions 
relating to sexual intercourse and to cosmetics nic taught in an “ Upani^adic chapter M 
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Thus the Kmisllnki-Upanimd contains, besides psycholo¬ 
gical and metaphysical expositions and a detailed eschato¬ 
lo gy, 1 ' _also descriptions of sacrificial rites, by which one can 
attain some good or other, or effect a love cbaim, ceremonies 
for the prevention of the death of children, and even an “ t 'pa- 
nisad,” i.e., a secret doctrine, the knowledge of which serves 
as magic for tin* annihilation of enemies. Similarly the 
Chnudoffi/a- Upanisad contains deep philosophical thoughts 
upon the creation, the universe and the soul, hut among these 
also mystical speculations upon the syllable Orn, secret rites 
for the healing of diseases and so on. In the Atharvaveda- 
Fpanisads, indeed, we find for instance a whole Upanisad— 
“ the Ciitrmht- Upan isad." —which is nothing hut a snake 
charm that might pist as well he included in the. Atluvrva- 
veda-Sarnhita. 

This should be borne in mind when a “philosophy of the 
Upanisads” or even a “system of tin* Upanisads’’ is spoken 
of. A philosophy of the Upanisads exists only in so far as, 
in these collections of all sorts of mysteries, the teachings 
of the philosophers were also included. A system of the Vpanb 
sad philosophy can only he said to exist in a very restricted 
sense/ 1 ' For it is not the thoughts of one single philosopher 
or of one uniform school of philosophers, that might he traced 
hack to one single teacher, which are before us in the Upani¬ 
sads, hut it is the teachings of various men.* even of various 


(a. Kantiliya- Arthaiflstm, X IV ; YAtsy tyoua’s KAuiis'Itra, VII , and R. fw’tmnjt, Beitricto 
/.ur indischon Krutik, Eeip/it; MHU pp.'siT IT ) RtmUr.iji (on lirahimisutni II, 1?, ‘M, b, 
#LIK. ; Veil IS, p, &2S) calls I he CAiicsti t»t rni.l stra 1 a cient I psm«ad " 

') < In this chnptei of flic Kniijltuki-rp . computed oith another Torsion of it in 
the Jaimiimn-BrAliuiaim. s E. ll'imli-.di, ItRUW., l'H'T. Ill IT. 

’) Drawn, Seeli/ii; Vputiisliiuis des Veda, pp tiL‘7 f 

’) “ That the Upnniyuds teach riot one Imt v.iiimts systems, must follow from the 
fact that they are compilations just as the Kt-vodu-SuinhitA is, " 11. (!. Bh,iud,irk,tr t Vai^nnv- 
iam, ftniviam, etc., p. 1. (!/. U TAifxiut, SUE , Vol 1S4, pp ei fT. 

‘) Mow far the [icrsoiis montioueil bv name in the Upaniif.uls, sueh a» Yitjhavalkva, 
S(tljt,lilyu, BiHttki, S retaketu ami others, were really the teachers of the doctrines ascribed 
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periods, which are presented in the single sections of the 
Upanisads. 

There are, it is true, a few fundamental doctrines , which 
lend an appearance of uniformity to the philosophical thoughts 
which stand out in the genuine Upanisads, and it is only of 
these that we wish to speak here: with respect to these funda¬ 
mental doctrines alone is it possible to speak (as Deussen'} 
does)—though always wffh reserve—of a “system of the ^ 
Upanisads.” We must therefore not seek deep wisdom in every 
chapter of the Upanisads, or expect a Platonic dialogue in 
every Upanisad. It is indeed remarkable enough that in 
the very oldest and most beautiful portions of the Upanisads 
we find the same form of dialogue as in the. works of the great 
Greek philosopher." And just as Plato’s dialogues reveal to'* 
us a wonderfully life-like picture of the life and doings of the 
Ancient Greeks, so the dialogues of the older Upanisads 
frequently afford us a surprising insight into life at the ancient 
Indian princely courts, where priests and famous wandering 
teachers, including learned women, flocked together, in order 
to hold their disputations before the king, who not 
infrequently entered into the theological and philosophical 
conversations and confounded the learned Brahmans by his 
knowledge; as well as insight into the school-life of those 
ancient times, when travelling scholars undertook long 
journeys in order to “ hear ” some famous teacher, to whom 
pupils came from all sides “as waters precipitate themselves 


to them (as Dima in his “ Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy ” takes them to be), is not 
quite certain, 1 ajflavalkyn is said to bo tile author of the Byhudtrapyaka.Pp , as of the 
whole White Yajurreda (a. Bfh-Up , VI, ft »mi Yajflavalkyu-Smrti ill, 110); but in 
the Bfh.-Up. itself other teachers also are mentioned. Besides, so many different doctrines 
both of ritual and of metajihysics are ascribed to Yajuavalkya, that it seems difficult to 
credit him with all of them. On the other hand it is quite possible that fituttjilra for 
instance was really the teacher of the famous doctrine ascribed to him. 

') On the dialogues of the Upanisads, cf. Olden!,c<y, Die Lclire der Upanishadan, 
pp, 160 ff. 
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into the abyss and months sink into the year.” 11 But besides 
sections of deep philosophical content, and portions which 
very well bear comparison with Plato’s dialogues, we also find 
in the Upanisads much that is inferior as philosophy or 
literature. 

The Fundamental Docthines of the Upanisads.-’ 

That which is of the greatest value in the Upanisads is 
those fundamental thoughts, on the basis of which we can 
speak of a “ philosophy of the Upanisads,’’ above all, the 
fundamental doctrine which pervades all the genuine 
Upanisads, and which can he summed up in the sentence: 
“ The unicerse in the Brahman , hut the Brahman is the 
At man, j which in our mode of philosophical expression w r ould 
be equal to: ,: The world is God, and God is my soul.” ‘ 

The entire thought of the L’panisad philosophers revolves 
around the two conceptions of Btahmnn and Atman ; audit 
is necessary to get a clear idea of these conceptions, in order 
to be able to understand the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

| The etymology of the word " Brahman ” is doubtful. 1 *’ If we 


') a> I’/wuiJjaii, I, .5 

*) See A- K Lrmy’i 1’he rinh»8oph\ uf the Cp.iaiahuds, London, ISS2, 1*. Deusseu, 
Th« Philosophy of the L" pquush u i». \mhnriie>t rrauslatioi^ fey t 

Edinburgh, 1919 ^fiom AiiPb, 1, 2 ) , G /'i.biu?, SHK , Yol > 1, pp <\v ff. , P. Uifrui?wir^ 
L'histoirn dus Klees theotmphniuoH duns I’lmio, 1. 1, Pans, 190t>, pp (33 ff , 11. Jacobi, EKE , 
II, p. HOI; li. OlJciibt ty, Ou* Lchie di i rpmibhaten umi die Aui&n^t» ties Buddhis- 
nuii, (rdltmgen 1915, B. Hnnnt t A Hisioiy of Pie-Huddhist e Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 
I921j H. K Hu me The Thirteen Pimcipnl Cpiunshadi*, Introduction , S. Dm>guyta, X 
lhstory of Indmn philosophy, I, ''anibi idgc, 1912, pp 2S ff , i> R.tdiuikt 

Phiiusop+nyf, LontfoiT, pp 137 IT 

a ) TUo most probnblo olv mology fS* That suggested by H iMhyff (Betz. Bmtr , 24, 
1899, 113 ff.) win) con neves b*nhmnt with Old Irish bHiAf, “magic, magic formula.” 
Oldeubutg (Lehroder l/pamshuden, pp 44 ff , and ” Zur Geschiehto dos Worts b rah wan,'* 
NtfUW , 1910, pp. 715 ff.) and Uillebi andt (ERE, II. pp. 790 ff.) have also accepted this 
etymology. An older etymology is that from the root brfc »* to grow” (AI. Uaug). 
iUllvbrandt and Vavyu pfci (L t\, p. 30) follow} M. Haug in explaining brahman as 4 ‘ the 
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turn to the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary we find 
(^Brahman ” explained as “ the devotion which appears as the 
graving and fulness of the soul,” and strives after the gods, 
while according to Deussen, 1 ' the Brahman is supposed to 
be “the will of man, striving upwards to that which is sacred 
and divine.” These explanations may correspond to Jewish- 
Christian ideas of divinity, but are diametrically opposed to 
the Indian conception of the relationship between gods and 
men, as we know it in the Samhitas and Brahmanas. 2 ' What 
the word signifies etymologicallv is not certain. But in the 
Veda itself “Brahman” occurs countless times in the meaning 
of “prayer” or “magic formula there is nowhere any 
thought of devotion or exaltation to the divine, but it, alwajs 
means mere formulae and verses containing secret magic 
\power, by which man desires to inltuence divine beings, or to 
obtain,"or even to force something from them. When a later 
period united these magic formulae and prayers in “books” 
or school texts as the three Vedas those were called Irayi 
vidt/a or “ threefold knowledge,” also briefly “ the Brahman.” 
But as divine origin was ascribed to this Veda or Brahman— 
the two words being used with exactly the same meaning— 
and as the sacrifice, which, as we have seen, was itself 
conceived as a superhuman, nay superdivine power, was, 
according to the Indian view, derived from the Veda or 
contained in the Veda, 3 ' so at last this Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, came to he called the first eroded thing (brahma 


magiewl force which is deiivod fiom tti- orderly co-oporitimi of the hymns, the olmnts, 
and tlie sacrt/ieinl gifts.” J. lluh> ("Ibis Uralimnn” in Indopcrman. VorMthunpcii, 41, 
1923, pp. 185 ff ) connects linlun'in ety imtinpieHlIy wttli Greik OkrxM°-, Latin tin pm, 
and tries to prove that the oripinnl meanme of hmhmnn w m ‘‘JiteJ’ 1 >= , lioth the, internal 
fire in man and th) cosmic lire I, however, am not convinced )tv his arguments. 

') System dcs Vedanta, p. 128. AGPh , ], J, pp. 21) f. 

! ) Cf. above, pp 79 f, 200 f., 221. 

3 ) Sat. V, 5, 5, 10 : “ Tho whole sacrifice i» as great as tho three fold Veda.” Aecord- 
up to Ohitndogya-Up VII, 4, 1. “ the sacrificial lifts ate contained in the mantras (> e, in 
the Veda).” 
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prathamajam), and finally even to be made into the creative 
principle, the cause of all existence (brahma svayambhu). 
'Thus the Brahman as divine principle is a conception of the 
priestly philosophy, and quite explicable in the light of the 
brahmanical views upon prayer and sacrifice. u 

The history of the word “ Atman ” is simpler. The 
etymology of this word, too, is uncertain. Some derive it 
from the root an “ to breath ” (German “atmen”) and explain 
it as “ exhalation, breath, sou), self," Others, like Deus.sen, 21 
derive it from two pronominal roots, so that it would 
originally mean “This 1." However that may be, Atman is 
not only a philosophical conception, but a word which fre¬ 
quently occurs in Sanskrit, and whose meaning is perfectly 
clear. It signifies “ self,” is often used as a reflexive pronoun, 
and as a substantive denotes one’s own person, one’s own 
body in contrast to the outside world, sometimes the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, but most frequently the soul, the true 
seif, in contrast to the body. 1 

These two conceptions Brahman and Atman have become 
united in the philosophy of 1’panisads. Thus the famous 
doctrine of Sand ilf/a begins with the words: “Truly, 
this All is Brahman,” and ends, after a description of the 


‘) Cf aliox a, {>■> t ( A U‘. iihc.nli lias compared Brahman with the logos-idea 

ill Non Plutonism ,.u,l m Pin 1 ,t:.in,t i Thu-, \ho />, i.,m-u, System des Vedanta. p. 51 and # 

Max F UrTkii, Schopenhauer uml die nnlisi he Philosophic t Cologne, 1897), p. 3. Ueusien 
desires to hl'inn Binhtmiii into m i tnd with tho' will " of Schopenhauer. but, as flecker 
|p. fell) mildly 1 ‘ipn’sses it, i> fmc d ' to odor some wnlence to tho conception ot 
II rah ma ri " A comparison which i» more justiliable is that with the “maim” of the 
Melanesians, which has been emphasised by V S "icblti'n in his *' Das Worden des 
Glitterglaubens," 1910, pp. 27*> if. 

*.l AliPli , 1, 1, p. 285. 

") On the term Atman s /hu»»cii, ERE. 11, 195 5 ; Jacobi, ERE II, SOI , /-In.-ifujita, 
lliBtory of Indian Philosophy, I, 25 f, According to Deussen, Atiunn is "the most 
abstract, and therefore tho best name which philosophy Inis found for its sole and eternal 
theme." Sehopenhauor named his white poodle " Atman," whereby, following the 
Vedantio doctrine, lie desired to acknowledge the inner being as equal in man and beast,” 

( ffecker , loc. cit., p. 8.) 

32 
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Atman, with the statement that Brahman and Atman 
are one: 

“ This my Atman in my inmost heart i- ‘-mailer than a •'rain of rice, 

or a batlev-corn, or a mustard seed, or a millet grain.Thib my 

Atman, m my inmost heart i-- gieater than the eaith, greater than the 
sky, greater than tin* heaven- gieator than all spheres. In him are all 
actions, all wishes, all smell-, all f iste-; he holds tin- All enclosed within 
li in self : In* speak- not, he trouble- abmU nothing ;— i/m uu/ At mu •/ in mi/ 
himn\/ hf'iil •< t/r\ lii'it/mi a l With him, when I depart out of tills life, 
shall 1 he unite 1. For him to wh, m tin- knowledge has come, lor him, 
indeed, there e\i-t- no donht Thu- -pake S.iiujilva \ea 'Sairhlva/' 1 ' 

Deussen expresses this fundamental idea of the Tpanisads 
briefly and pertinently in the words; “The Brahman, the 
power which presents itself to us materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, pre-erves, and receives back 
into itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power 
is identical with the Jtmaa, with that which, alter stripping 
oil everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual -elf. the soul.”-' This 
doctrine has found expression most pointedly and clearly in 
the l panisad dictum which later Iveanie the confession of 
faith of millions of Indians, in tin* ” tut tram atti ” (so often 
quoted by Schopenhauer), - that art thou," />., the universe 
and the Brahman, that art thou thvself, or in other words : 
'i he world exists only in so tar a- thou thyself art conscious 
of it. Fet us hear in what manner the poet-philosophers of 
the l pan Bads endeavour to make clear this doctrine of the 
unity of the world with the Brahman and of the Brahman 
with the Atman : ’ 

'Svetaketn was the -on of t ddAlakn Anne To him said his father 
‘ Svetaketn, 1 etakc thyself a- a \ cila--tudeiit to a teacher. For, mv deal 

') Ohfindofnit-Cpain-Bil III, II. if Above, p T2 ~i 

-) IieiietcTi, 1 Iho I’li 1 1,,-opl, of i ho Cpnni^luiila '* trnnhbiteil by A. S, Ocde i 
Edinburgh, 1900, p 3b 

J ) Cbnndopya-CjinnOlid, VI, l (T. 
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one, in our family if is not customary to he a Bralinun in name only, 
without having learnt the Veda.’ So at the age of Iwelve year- he was 
initiated as a pupil. And at twentv-f- m year- of age, aftei he had learnt 
even tiling m all the Vedas lie eame home-—pioud. haughty, and regard¬ 
ing hiin-elf as it learned man Then -aid in- f'athet to him . ‘As thou 
ait now, my dear f 5 vetahetu, -o proud and hauglitv, and iegarde-t thy-elf 
as a learned man, tell me, h.i-i thou al-o impnred into that doetrme by 
which that which 1- unhi.u I become- heaid, ilia' which is uiithuughl 
heeume- thought, that which i- unkimw u heeoims Limvh - ' \ enerahle 

one, of what doe- this doctrine con-i-t ‘ Ju -1 a-, my dear one, tlnoiigh 
one lump of elm evervthing lliil i- >i| ch\ i- known and the difference 
lies only m the word, i- im icl\ a name- but m tin'll it i- 'day—, and yu-t 
a-, my dear one, through • ■' < j>j•< i tiuihe' eventlung winch is of copper 
is known ami the dilTnenee In- unit in the wm I, i- tnerel, a mum — 
but in truth it i- eoppei— , and pet .1-. 111v de.»i one, through mm pair 
of nail -ris-Di- evci\thm_t wlne'i i- <>( iion i- hit w\ n ml the difference lies 
only in the won’t, i- meieiv a name—but 1:1 truth d i- non-- , -o, my leal 
one, il i- with this doctrine' ‘ >uie!v my Iniinuiable lumbers did nut 
know tin-, lor it they had known it, why -huuhl they not have told it to 
me'' '1 hen, vendable one, do thou t\nouud it to me 1 \ eiv well, my 
deal one," -aid In- father. 

1 Only tin i mto/', my dial one, \va- inue m tiie beginning, and this 
only as One without a Second. To be -me, -ome peojde have said: Only 
the non-eM-ten 1 w a> lieie m the biginning, and this only as One 

\\ ii limit a ‘v cond, and onto! tin- non-rxi-tent aro-e the existent. But 

how, my den one, could tin- b<- -n ' How could th*' exi-tent arise out 
of the mm-exi-tent ' Only the ixi-’ent. my dear one. was heie m the 
beginning, and tin- only a- One without i Soond’’ (He then 
demons! Kites fmthei, how tin- i'mv / had created heat, which had 
created water, win -h. in it- tmn, had eieated food, and how the 
existent, penetrating tlio-e three elements, developed the material 

world out of it-elf. In the phenomena of sleep, ol hunger and of thnst, 

lie then explains how every thing lead- back to the three elements, heat, 
water, food—or, as we would -ay : lire, water, earth—while these three 
elements in their turn rest only upon the exi-tent But as this 
has, with the Atman, its soul, penetrated into all beings, so it is also the 
soul in us. When, therefore, a man dies, he becomes again that which 
he originally was ; he unites again with the existent, out of which he was 
produced. Now' follow a number of similes which are all intended to 
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illustrate the doctrine of the oneness of the world with the Alone-existing 
and the human soul.) ‘ As, my dear one, the bees, when they are 
preparing honey, collect the juices of the most diverse trees and then 
combine the juice in one unity ;—as in this unity those juices do not 
retain an\ difference, so that they could say : 1 am the juice of this tree, 
I am the juice of that tree—so, my dear one, all these creatures here, 
when thee have become absorbed in the I'.risie/il have no consciousness of 
the fact that they have become absorbed in (lie existent. AN hatever they 
may be here, whether tiger or lion, wolf or boar, worm or bird, fly or 
gnat ,—Una (namely, the t riUan>\ they become. And it is this very 
minute thing which constitutes the being of the All, that is the truth, 
that is the Atman, that art thou, O Svetnkctu.’ ‘ \ enerable one, instruct 
me yet further.' ' Very well, my dear one. 

‘ Fetch me a fruit from vender tig-tree ! ' 1 Here it :s, venerable 

one/ '(Split it.’ ‘ It is split, venerable one.’ ‘ What dost thou see 
therein ? ’ ‘ Very tiny grains, venerable one 1 ’ ‘ Split one of these! ’ ' It is 
split.’ ‘What seest thou therein?’ ‘Nothing. venerable one.’ Then 

said the father to him : ‘My dear one, it is as a result of that very 
quintessence which thou do.-t not perceive, that this big fig-tree 

stands here. Relieve me, my dear one, it is tlii« very minute tiling which 
constitutes the being of the All, that i-- the truth, that is the Atman, 
that art thov , oSvetaketu!' ‘ Venerable one. in.struet me y et further.’ 
' Very well, my dear one.’ 

‘ Place this piece of salt in wafer and come to me again to-morrow 
morning.’ He did so Then his father said to him: ‘ living me the salt 
which thou didst place in water last night.’ lie fell for ii, hut did not 
find it; it had vanished. ‘Just taste the water from one side, How 

does it taste?’ ‘>alty.’ ‘ Taste from the middle. How does it taste?’ 
‘Salty.’ ‘Taste from the other side. How does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ 

‘Eat something with it and then return to me.’ He did so, hut the salty 
taste still remained. Then his father said to him: ‘Truly', my dear son, 
here also (in the body) thou_ dost not perceive the eriatent , and yet it is 
there. And this very minute thing it i« which constitutes the being of 
the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, that art thou, O Svetaketu.’” 

What inspires us with the highest respect for these 
ancient thinkers of India is the earnestness and the enthu¬ 
siasm with w’hich they endeavoured to fathom the divine 
principle, oj what Kant would call the thing-in-itself whether 
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they called it “the one” or “the existent,” Brahman or 
Atman. Thus we read in a dialogue, which recurs in two 
Upanisads in two different versions, 1 how Gargva Bfiiaki, 
a proud and learned Brahman, comes to Ajatasatru, the Kin" 
of Benares, and pledges himself to explain the Brahman to 
him. One after another lie explains the Purusa, i.e., the 
personal spirit, in the sun, in the moon, in the lightning, 
in the ether, in the wind, in (he fire, in the water, then the 
spirit which appears as a reflected image or shadow, in the 
echo, in sound, in dreams, in the human laxly, or in the eye, as 
the Brahman. Ajatasatru, however, is not satisfied with 
any of these explanations, so that finally, the learned Brahman 
himself goes for instruction to the king, who then explains 
to him that the true Brahman is to he sought only in the 
intelligent spirit (Purusa) in man, i.e., in the Atman, in the 
self. “As a spider spins her well out of herself, as out of 
a lire the little sparks fly in all directions, so out of this 
Atman emanate, all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and 
all beings.” 

Similarly, in a famous 1'panisad passage, the difference 
between the true and the false Atman is shown. There 
we read : 

“ ‘ The Atman, from wliic!) all evil lias tied, which is free from old 
age, free from death and free from care, which is without hunger and 
without thirst, whose wishes ate the true, whose intentions are the true, 
that Atman should one investigate, that Atman should one endeavour 10 
know: he who has found and known this Atman, attains to all worlds 
and the fultilmcnt of all wishes.’ Thus spake PrajSpati. This was 
heard by the gods, as well as the demons, and they said: ‘It is well, 
we will investigate this Atman—the Atman, through the investigation 
of-which jQnc,.obtaius all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires.’ Fiom 
among the gods, India arose, and from among the demons Virocana 
arose, and both, without having communicated with each other, eaine 


') Kaujltaki-Up IV and Brliadfiragyaka-L'p. II, I 
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to Prajapati with firewood in their hands. 1 ' They stayed with him as pupils 
for thirty-two years. Then said Prajapati to them : ‘What is your desire 
in living here as pupils? ’ and fhev said : ‘ The Atman, from which all evil 
has tied, which is free from old age, free from death and free from care, 
which is without hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are the true, 
whose intentions are the true, that AtmAn shall one endeavour to know : lie 
who has found and known (his Atman, gains all worlds and the fulfilment 
of all desires. This thy speech, venerable one, we have heard. Our desire 
is for tins Atman; therefore we have lived with thee here as pupils. 
'(Prajnpati now first explains to them that the Purusa in the eve or in the 
rellected image is the Atman. A inn-ana is satisfied with this, returns to the 
demons and proclaims to them the doctiine that the lmdv is the Atman, 
and that ( lie has only to please and care for the body in order to obtain all 
worlds. India, however, soon understands that the explanation given by 
Prajapati cannot have been meant seriously. Dissatisfied lie returns and 
again stays w it h Prajapati as bis pupil for thirty-two years.) Then the 
latter said to him: ‘He ftlie spirit) who roams abjut blithely in 
dreams,"' lie is the Atman, that is the Immortal, the dangerless, that 
is the Brahman.’ Then India departed thence with a quiet hcait." (But 
even before In* had reached the gods he comp:encoded that the vision in 
dream could not be the true Atman, either. Once again he returns to 
Prajapati and stays with him as a pupil for thirty-two tears. Now PrajS- 
pati declares the soul in dreamless, profound sleep to he the true Atman. 
With that also India is not satisfied, he return-, and Prajapati suffers him 
to live with him for another live years, when at last he reveals to him the 
.doctrine of the. true Atman.) ‘ () lndra, mortal indeed is this body, of 
which death takes possession. It is tlie dwelling-place of that immortal, 
incorporeal Atman. Possessed by pleasure and pain is the (Atman) which 


’) 1 tie pupil tills to live with tin- teacher unit serve him, ami especially tend the 
sacred fire. ‘-To (ome with wood in one’s hand " therefore menus “to go to someone as 
a pupil for insti union ’’ a 

s ) As ill the upanijuds the development of the Atman conception is traced to the 
true Atman I lirnngh the preliminary steps of the purusa in the eye, in the reflected 
inis pci, ill the shadow and in the dream.picture, to which 1 he prfiliu nr breath of life is 
.often added, so we tind in remarkablo agreement also among the primitive 
iraces, the breath, ihe “ little dweller in the eye,” the rellected image, the shadow, and 
visions, as preliminary steps to the belief in a xnul. (Of. E. ». T,jl„r , “ Primitive Culture,” 
.London, 190.1. 1, pp. 430 ff. Frit* Bchultti-, Psychologic der Naturvtilker, Leipzig, 1900, 
:pp. 264 ff.) 
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is united with the body, for so long as he is united with the body, there is 
no defence for him against pleasure and pain. Hut when lie is incorporeal, 

then certainly pleasure and pain do not touch him.Now when the 

eye is directed to yonder ether, then hr i- the spirit ' Utirusa) in the eye, 
but the eye serves only foi seeing. And it is the At man who i.-n-nr.-, : 
“ this [ will smell ” ; the or^an of smell servi s onlv for -tnelling. And it 
is the Atman who knotr* : “ this will 1 .-peak ” ; the voice '-fives only for 
speaking. And it is the Atman who /n>nrn ; •• tin- will 1 In-av the organ 
of hearing serves only for lieaiing. And it is tie- Atman who km/trw 
this will I think ” ; the organ cl thought is hi- divine eye. He it i- who 
is pleased when, with the organ of thought, this divine eye, lie sees the 
objects of Ins desire-. Him, mdfed, /»;.< A*mail, do the god- woi-hip in tiie 
Brahman-world ; theieforc do tlev jo—f-s nil worlds an 1 all their desires 
are fulfilled. And he obtain- all world- and the tuitilment of all de-ires, 
win) has found ami recogni-e- tin- Atman.’ Thu- -pake Pi a jiip.it i, s • spake 
Prajiipati.” 

Thus here again the Inie Atman is explained as the know¬ 
ing and intelligent spirit in mm. Hut tlx* dnrtrinc that thi- 
Atnmn is une with tlx* uni verse and that everything exists only 
in so far as it is in the cognitive -elf, is taught by the beauti¬ 
ful conversation between Ya j ft ivalky a and Maitreyi. Yajha- 
valkya is ab mt to leave home in order to conclude his life as 
a hermit in the forest. So lie wishes to make a settlement 
between his two wives, and telis this to the one, Maitrevl. 

“ Maitreyi -aid : ‘ .My Lord, it tin- whole earth, full of wealth, belong¬ 
ed to me, tell me, should ] he immoital In it i' 

1 No,’ replied Yiijfuivall. \ a ; 'like the lit'.- of rich, people will he tin 
life. Hut there is no hope of immortality l>\ wealth.’ 

And Maitreyi slid: * What should 1 do with that by which I do not 
become immortal ? \\ hat my Lord knoweth (of immortality), tell that 

to me.’ 

Yiijnavalkya replied: * Thou who art t ml v dear to me, tliou sperkest 
dear words. Come, sit down, l will explain it 'o thee, and mark well 
what I say.’ 


') Ghitidogya-Upaniijad, VI It, 7.1-, 
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And he said: ' Verily, a husband is not dear, that you may love the 
husband; but that you may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

‘ Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 

‘ Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons ; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore sons are dear. 

‘ Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may love the Devas; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

‘Verily, creatures are not dear, that \ou may love the Creatures; 
but that you may love the Self, therefore are creatures dear, 

‘ Verily, everything is not dear that \ou may love everything; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear. 

‘ Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be beard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyl! When we see. bear, perceive and know the Self, 
then all this is known!’’’I 

One of the most frequent appellations of the Atman 
in the Upanisads is the word “prana,” i.e., " breath of 
ilife, lifej life-principle.” And numerous portions of the 
Upanisads deal with this Prana, which is one with the 
intelligent self; or with the relations of the same to the 
organs of the soul, the so-called L’ranas (pranilh, plural of 
prana). These organs—speech, breath, sight, hearing and 
the organ of thought—correspond to five forces of Nature 
in the universe: fire, wind, the sun, the quarters of heaven 
and the moon. And the Upanisads often talk of the reciprocal 
action between the organs and the forces of Nature. That 
is to a certain extent the psychology, which indeed cannot be 
separated from the metaphysics, of the Upanisads. The oft- 
related “ psychological fable ” of the dispute of the vital organs 
about rank, is very popular. It is there told how the Pranas, 
or vital organs, once fought for precedence. They went to 
the father Prajapati, that he might settle their dispute. 

He said to them : ‘ That one of you after whose going off the body 
appears as if it were the very worst off—he is the most superior of vou.’ 


’) Brha<Hranyaka-Up , II, 4, Tiaunlaltd by Haw Jtfiilier, BBS., VoJ, 16, pp. 108-110. 
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8. Speech went off. Having remained away a year, it came around 
again, and said : 1 How have you been able to live without me?’ 

1 As the dumb, not speaking, but breathing with the breath, seeing 
with the etc, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Tnus.’ 

Speech entered in. 

9. The Eye went off. Having remained a wav a year, it came arouni 
again, and said : ‘ How have vou been able to live without me?’ 

' As the blind, not seeing, bu breathing with th“ bteal li, speaking with 
speech, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Tims.’ 

The Eye enti red in. 

10. The Ear went off. Having remained awav a year, it came 
around again, and said : ‘ How have vou been able to live without me ?’ 

‘ As the (leaf, not hearing, but breathing with ’he breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, thinking with the mind. Thus ’ 

'The Ear entered in. 

11. The mind went off. Having remained awav a year, it came 
around ''gain, and -aid : ‘ II nv have \ on be. n .dde to live with mt me’’ 

‘ As sunplefoi s, imndh-.-, hut breathing with the breitb, leaking 
with spot oh, so.ina with i he eye, bearing with the ear, Thus.' 

The Mind entered in. 

12. Now when the Hr.-atli w is about to go off— as a fine hor-e 
might tear out the peg- of hi- foot-tethers all together, thus did it t> ar out 
the other Heaths all together. Tne\ all oaine to it, and said : ‘Sir! 
Remain. You are the rno-t snpeimr of us. Do m>t go off.’ 

15. Verily, they do not call tln in ‘ •Speeches/ nor ‘ E\es,’ nor 1 Ears/ 
nor ‘ Minds.’ They t*ill them ‘ Breath- ’ (pritua), for the vital bteath is 
all these.’’" ™““* 

Just as the doctrine of the Prffna and the Pranas is con¬ 
nected with the fundamental doctrine of the Atman, the same 
doctrine also affords the poet-philosophers of the Upanisads a 
motive for magnificent philosophical poems, as they can best 
he called, on the fortunes of the individual Atman, i.e., the 
human soul, in the conditions of waking and of dreaming, of 
sleep and of death, and in its wanderings in the Beyond up to 
its final "emancipation,”/.! 0 ., its complete absorption in the 

') Gh&ndogyfl-rp. V, 1. Translated by Tt. E. Tfnme, M The Thirteen Principal 

TTpsniihftd8, M }>p, 227 f. Of. Brh»d®riinyaka-Up. VI* l, 7*14, 

33 
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Brahman. Thus, above all, the Byhadaranyaka-Upanisad 
(IV, 3-4) sketches a picture of the fortunes of the soul, which, 
as Deussen 1 rightly remarks, “for richness and warmth of 
expression surely stands alone in Indian literature, and per- 
ibaps in the literature of all nations.’’ Here we find also the 
' doctrine of the fra immigration of /touts, and in the closest con¬ 
nection with it, developed clearly and distinctly for the first 
time, the ethical doctrine of Karmen, action, which, with the 
unerringness of a law of Nature, must have its consequences. 
This great doctrine of action , which was later, especially in 
Buddhism, preached in every street and by-way, is still a groat 
mystery in the Upanisads. Artablmga asks Yajnavalkya : 

, Vajfiavalkya,’ said lie, ‘when after the death of this man here his 

voice enters into the fire, his breath into the wind, his sight into the sun. 
his organ of thought into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, 
his body into the earth, his soul (Atman) into the ether, the hairs of hi« 
body into the herbs, the hairs of his head into the trees, and his blood and 

seed are laid down in the water,—where then is this man? ’ ‘Take me by 

the hand, my dear one!’ said Yajftavalkya. ‘ ArtabhSgn, let ns two only 
know of this; let this discussion of ours not be in public.’ And the 
two went out and discussed together; and it was Action of which they 
spoke; it was Action which they praised. Verily, he becomes good 
through good action, bad through had action.’’ 

This doctrine is then treated in a more detailed manner 
along with the magnificent description of the departure of the 
soul out of the body. It says there : 

“ The P oir ‘t of Ins heart begins to shine, and by this light the Atman 
departs, 1,- it out of the eve or out of the head, ,> r out of other 

parts of the body. And while he is departing the bieath of life 

(prana) follows him; and behinl the departing breath of life depart 
all the vital organs, the con sen usness also follows them. But he, the 
cognitive one (the Atman) is endowed with cognition. Knowledge and 
the actions, the experiences of the former life, remain attached to him. 
Just as a grass leech,when it has arrived at the end of a 

■) Sechzig Upaniahada, p. •Witt. 

! ) BrhadSragyaka-Up , III, 2, 1* f. 

‘) See Bar,,,,, Prc-BiuMhisiic Indian Philosophy, 175 
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blade of grass, making another start (for another blade), drawB itself 

together towards (this blade), so man, when he has stripped off the 

body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, making another start (for 

another body), draws himself together towards (that other body). Just 

as an embroiderer undoes a small portion of a piece of embroidery, and 

out of it creates a different, quite new and more beautiful de-ign, -0 man, 

when lie has stripped off lus body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, 

creates for himself a different, quite new and more beautiful form, that 

of the spirit of an ancestor or of a (iandharva, of a Brahman or of a 

Pmiapati, of a god or of a man, or that of some other being. As he 

' * * 

has acted, as he lias lived, so he becomes ; he who ha< done good, is boru 
again as a good one, lie who ha-, done evil, is born again as an evil one. 
lie becomes good through good action, bad through bad action. Therefore 
it is said : ‘ Man here is formed entttvlv out of desire, and according 
to his desire is lus resolve, and aceowluig to Ins resolve he performs 
the action, and according to the performance of the aetiou is his 
destiny.’ ” 11 

In consequence of this doctrine of K.irman the moral 
element plays it far greater part in the I’panisads than in 
the Jirnhmanas. Moreover, we should not ignore the fact 
that the metaphysical doctrine of tin* Atman, for whose sake 
we love our fellow-creatures-' involves a d<*ep ethical idea : 
;is it is in reality the universal soul which we love in each 
individual, love for till creatures wells up from the recogni¬ 
tion of the Atman. 11 However, in the I'panisads, too, there is 
not much room left for actual moral teaching. Comparatively 
rarely do we meet with moral precepts, such as for example 
in the Taittirlya-Upanijiad (I, 11) the teacher gives the scholar 
who is departing on his life’s journey : 

“ Speak the truth, do thy duty, neglect tun the Mindy ot the \eda. 
After thou ha>t brought thy teacher the agieciblt* gdt filter completion 
of tlu period of training) see that the thread of thy race dot*? not break 

*) HrliniUuimuku-Up . IV, !, L* 

’) Sou nlj.ive, pp C Itf f 

*) On the ulluuH of til,. Cpuutfiil-i, n. llume. The Thirteen Princijial Upaui'hads, 
pp f.S ff Jiltju Jf.lft.H.lir, illllliu KUlli*., LuIuTiIU, I'.ICC. pp. r.7 ft. , S U,l !>• ' n-'i M rill, IlldUu 
i’hilusupln, i pp. 2t)7 ft 
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off.,....Neglect not the ceremonies for the gods and Fathers. A god 


be to thee thy mother, a god be to thee thy father, a god be to thee thy 
teacher, a god be to thee the guest,” and so on. 

There is another passage referring to ethics which we find 
in the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad (V, 2) which is more interest¬ 
ing and much more Upanisad-like than these moral precepts: 

“ Three kinds of sons of Prajapati, the gods, human beings, and the 
demons, sojourned ivith their father PrajSpati as pupils. After the gwds 
had sojourned there as pupils, they said : ‘ Tell something, O master 1 ’ 
And he uttered the syliable ‘da ’ and said : ‘ Did you understand that ?’ 
‘ We understood it,’ tliev said : ‘ thou didst say to us dawyata (restrain 
youiselves).’ ‘ Ves,’ said lie; ‘you understood it.’ Then the human 
beincs said to him ; ‘ Tell us something, O mastei !’ And he uttered 

the same syllable ‘da ’ and said : 1 1 >td you understat d that?’ ‘ 'We 
undetstood it/ they said, 'thou didst say to us; daUa (give).’ ‘Yes,’ 
said he, 1 you understood it. 1 Then the demons said to bun : ‘ Tell us 
something, O master ! ’ And In utteied to them the same syllable ‘da ’ 
and sail : * Did you understand that ?’ ‘We undetstood it,’ they said, 
‘tlvu didst say to us ‘ dayadhrnm (have pity) ’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ you 
understood it.’ And it i« just tuts which yotnlet divine voice, the thunder, 
pr c laims : da-da-da, that means dainyat.t, dalta, dayadhvani. Therefoie 
shall he learn these thn-e thing- : selt-resi ntint, genetosity a nd 

It is easy enough to see why we meet hut seldom with 
such ethical doctrines in the Upanisads. According to the 
doctrine of the Upanisads the highest object to be aimed at 
is union with the Brahman, and this union can be attained 
only by giving up non-knowledge, by cognition. Only he 
who has recognised the oneness of the soul with the Divine 
will obtain deliverance, he., complete union with the Brahman. 
But in order to attain this highest object it is necessary to 
give up all works, good as well as bad. For sacrifices and 
pious works only lead to new re-births, knowledge alone leads 
from this maze to the One and Eternally True. “ Asl-HO 
I water remains atttichetl to the leaf of the lotus blossom, so no 
r bad deeu remains attached to him who knows this.” lj 


') Chdndogya-TJp. IV, 14, 3 . Cj. Kwj91t.tki.Uj>. J, 4 ; III, H 
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Already in the B rah mao as and Aranyakas there is repeated 
mention of the advantages which accrue to him who knows 
some secret doctrine or other of sacrificial science,—“ who 
knows this.” Nothing is more characteristic of the Upanisads, 
however, than the ever-recurring promise of happiness and 
blessedness, of earthly possessions and heavenly joys as a 
reward for him “ who knows this.” The idea that knowledge 
is not only power, but the highest object to he aimed at, is 
traceable throughout all the Upanisads. Not only Indra 
serves Prajapati for 10! years as a pupil, hut it is also often 
reported that human beings serve a teacher for years as pupils 
in order to receive from him the transmission of some know¬ 
ledge or other. Kings are prepared to present thousands of 
cows and piles of gold to the Brahman who can proclaim to 
them the doctrine of the true Atman or Brahman. But 
Brahmans also humble themselves before kings, rich people 
before beggars, when these, as is not seldom the case, are in 
possession of higher wisdom. 11 This yearning for knowledge 
has found its most touching expression in the beautiful poem 
of Xaciketas, which we find in the Kathaka-T'panisad. 

The youth Naeiketas has descended into the lower world 
and the god of death has vouchsafed him three wishes. Naei¬ 
ketas wishes, firstly, that he may return alive to his father, 
secondly he wishes for heavenly bliss. When he is to express 
his third wish he says : 

“ Th i? doubt that there is in regard to a man deceased: 

‘ He exists,’ say some; ‘ He exists not/ say others— 

Tliis would I know, instructed by thee ! 

Of the boons this is boon the third.” 

Thereupon Yatna replies that this question of what hap¬ 
pens to man after death, is so difficult, to investigate that even 
the gods were once in doubt about it, and he begs the youth 
to give up his wish. 


l ) C/. above pp. 227 ff- 
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“ Choose centenarian sons and grandsons, 

Many cattle, elephants, gold and horses. 

Choose a great abode of earth. 

And thyself live as mau} r autumns as thou desirest. 

This, if thou thinkest an equal boon, 

Choose—wealth aud long life ! 

A great one on earth, O Naeiketas, be thou. 

The eDjoyer of thy desires I make thee. 

Whate’er desires are hard to get in mortal world— 

For all desires at pleasure make request. 

These lovely maidens with chariots, with lyres— 

Such (maidens), indeed, are not obtainable by men— 

By these, from me bestowed, be waited on ! 

O Naeiketas, question me not regarding dying (marana)! ” 

Naeiketas, however, will not be deterred from his wish by 
these promises of earthly possessions : 

“ Ephemeral things ! That which is a mortal’s, O End-maker, 
Even the vigor (tejas) of all the powers, they wear away. 

Even a whole life is slight(indeed. 

Thine be the vehicles (vaha) ! Tlnne be the dance and song ! 

Not with wealth is a man to be satisfied. 

Shall we take wealth, if we have seen thee? 

Shall we live so long as thou shalt rule "■ 

—This, in truth, is the boon to be chosen bv me. 

This thing whereon they doubt, O Death : 

Y’hat there is in the great passing-on—tell us that! 

This boon, that has entered into the hidden— 

No other than that does Naeiketas choose.” 

Then Yama, the god of death, praises Naeiketas for hav¬ 
ing chosen knowledge and not pleasures, and at last imparts 
to him the doctrine of the immortality of the Atman. 0 

But how this high esteem of knowledge leads not only to 
the disregard of earthly pleasures, but to contempt of the 

l ) The above verses (K&£h..(Tp., I, 20, 23-25, 2G, 27, 29) are given m the translation 
}f Hume, Thirteen Principal Upauishads, pp. 314 f. A fine poetical, but Very free trunela- 
,ion of the legend is given by J. litnr, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
)p, 64 (f. 
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icorld altogether," is shown us by another TTpanisad, in 
which for the first time that pessimistic trait of Indian 
thought appears, which we will meet with again and again in 
the later Indian literature. There we read : 21 

“A king named Brhadratha, after having installed his eldest son on the 
throne, thinking that his body is non-eternal, turned to renunciation and 
went fortli ini') the forest. Tlieie he gave himself up to the severest 
mortification, standing with arms stretched upwards and gazing into the 

sun, After one tl ousted day* had elapsed there approached him . 

the Atman-knowing, venerable Sakatama. ‘ Stand up, stand up and choose 
a wish!’ thus spake lie to the king, lie made his obeisance to him and 
said: ‘O venerable one! I am not cognizant of the Atman. Thou know- 
est his natuie, as we have heard ; mutest thou explain this to us!’ (The 
Brahman desires to dissuade him from this wish and invites him to wish 
for something else. Then the king bursts forth into the words:) ‘O 
venerable one ! In this evil-smelling, pithless body, composed of bones, 

skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tear*, gum of the eves, 
fa.f£es, urine, bile and phlegm,—how can one possibly enjoy pleasure! In 
this body burdened with passion, anger, desire, delusion, fear, cowardice, 
envy, separation from that which i* beloved, attachment to that which 
is not beloved, hunger, thirst, age, death, disease, trouble and such 

like,—how can one possibly enjoy pleasure! We see also that this 

whole world is transitory, just like these Hies, mosquitoes, and such 

like, these herbs and tiers, which rise and again decay.’ (There then 
follows an enumeration uf ancient kings and heroes who had to perish, also 
gods and demigods, who ail fall victims to annihilation.) ‘ But what of 
these! There are vet other things,— drying-up of great seas, falling down 
of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Stai, . sinking of the 'arth, the 
fall of the gods from their place.—in the course of a world in which snch 
things happen, how it deed can one enjoy pleasure! When even he who 
is satiattd with it, must return again and again! Therefore rescue me! 
For 1 feel in this world-cycle like the frog in a waterless well. Thou, O 
venerable one, art our refuge,” 

It is noteworthy, however, that this passage, to which 
numerous parallels may be found in the Buddhist as well as 

*) Cf. P. Rtijnnud, L o Pessimismo Binlnnamque (.Aunales tin Mu tee Guiniet, t, I, 

pp. 101 B ) 

*) Maitriraua-Up , 1, 2-4, 
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in the later Sanskrit literature, belongs to one of the latest 
Upanisads. For the Maitrayana-Upanisad is, in language and 
style, nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Veda and is decidedly post-Buddhist.” The old Vedic 
Upanisads contain but the germs of pessimism in the doctrine 
.of the non-reality of the world. Only the Brahman is real, 
and this is the Atman, the soul, “ which passes beyond hunger 
and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death.” “ That 
which is different from it is full of suffering.”—ato’nyad 
artam. 2) But “that which is different from it,” does not 
exist at all in reality, and therefore also the suffering and 
misery of the world are not real. The knowing one, who has 
comprehended the doctrine of the Unity, knows no fear, no 
pain. “He who knows the joy of the Brahman, for him 
there is no fear” “"Where is delusion, where sorrow, for 
him who knows the Unit} ? ” .Toy (anunda) is a none of the 
Brahman. “ Consisting .of joy (autmdumaya) is the Atmm. 
And like a song of triumph of optimism sound the words of 
anUpanisad: Joy is the Brahman. For truly, out of joy 
arise all these beings, by joy they live after they have arisen, 
and when they pass away they are again absorbed into joy.” S) 

Thus the doctrine of the Upanisads is at bottom not 
pessimistic. Certainly it is only a small step from thp belief 
in the non-reality of the world to contempt of the world. 
The more extravagantly the joy of the Brahman was praised, 
the vainer, the more worthless did earthly existence appear. 4 ’ 
jTherefore, after all, the pessimism of later Indian philosophy 
! has its roots in the Upanisads. 

In fact the whole, of the later philosophy of the Indians 
is rooted in the Upanisads. Their doctrines formed the 

') Maitr.-Up , VII, « f , rnntame distinct allnsiong to *he Buddhists m heretio*. On 
the style of the Maitrftyeniye.Upani^ad. see Oldenberg, Zur OesohicUto dor altindiscban 
Prom, p. 83. 

*) BrhadSrapraka- C p. 111,6, 

•) Taittirfya-Up., II, 9. 1II,{6; liS.Up., 7. 

•) Cf. M. F, Htclrer, Schopenhauer nnd die indische Philoiophie, pp. 116-180. 
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foundation for the Vedanta-Sutra# of B&darayana , a w ork of 
which a later writer 0 says: “ This text-book is the chief 

of all the text-books. All other text-books serve only as its 
complement. Therefore all who aim at deliverance, shall 
exalt it.” The theological-philosophical systems of Sankara 
and of Ramanuja, whose adherents at the present day are 
still counted by millions, are built upon this text-book. More¬ 
over, all other philosophical systems and religions which have 
arisen in the course of the centuries, the heretical Buddhism 
no less than the orthodox Brahmaniea! religion of the post- 
Buddhist period, have sprung forth from the soil of the 
TJpanisad doctrines. 

On the other hand it proved fatal for the development 
of Indian philosophy that the TJpanisads should have been 
pronounced to be “ revelations,” and sacred texts ; for in the 
Upanisads we still find vigorous, independent, creative philo¬ 
sophical thought, which grew rarer and rarer in the later 
development of Indian philosophy for the very reason that 
progress was not only hindered at every step by the fetters of 
the dogmatism of the schools—which is the case in other 
lands as well as in India—but still more by the orthodox 
belief that every word of an U pani.sad must be regarded as 
divine truth. 

However, it was not the belief in their divine revelation 
which gave these philosophical poems (there is hardly a better 
name for them) such enormous power over the minds of men : 
for even the silliest hymns and the most stupid Brahmana 
passages were regarded as uttered by the deity : hut it was 
rather the circumstance that, arrayed in the language of 
poetry, they appealed just as much to the heart as to the 
intellect. And it is not because, as Schopenhauer asserts, 
they present the “ fruit of the highest human knowledge and 


') MadlmsBdsun Saraivafi j» his I’riwthinabhedfv 


34 . 
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wisdom,” and contain “ almost superhuman conceptions,” 

“ whose originators can hardly he regarded as mere men ” n 
that across the space of thousands of years the Upanisads 

<UuiH ».«■*- 

still have much to tell tis also ; not because, as Deussen 
thinks, these thinkers have obtained, “ if not the most scienti¬ 
fic, yet still the most intimate and immediate light upon the 
last secret of existence,” and because (with which Deussen 
seeks to justify the belief of the Indians in revelation) in the 
Upanisads “there are philosophical conceptions unequalled 
in India or perhaps anywhere else in ihe world.” s> No, 
it is because these old thinkers wrestle so earnestly for the 
truth, because in their philosophical poems the eternally 
unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge has been expressed 
so fervently. The Upanisads do not contain “ superhuman 
conceptions,” but human, absolutely human attempts to come 
nearer to the truth—and it is this which makes them so 
valuable to us. 

For the historian, however, who pursues the history of 
human thought, the Upanisads have a yet far greater signi¬ 
ficance. From the mystical doctrines of the Upanisads one ,, 
current of thought may be traced to the mysticism of the > 
Persian Sufism, to the mystic-theosophical logos-doctrine of ^ 
the Neo-Platonics and the Alexandrian Christians down to the 
teachings of the Christian mystics Eckhart and Tauler, and 
finally to the philosophy of the great German mystic of the 
nineteenth century, Schopenhauer.' 1 ' IVliat Schopenhauer 
owed to the Indians he has himself told us often enough. 
He himself calls Plato, Kant and “ the.Ycdas ” (by which 
Schopenhauer always means the Upanisads) his teachers. 

In his manuscript written for University lectures he wrote: 
“The results of that which I intend to present to you, agree 


’) Becker, loc, cit., p 7. 

») Deusien, System deg Vedanta, pp. 50, 09 f. What elaborations ' 
’) On Schopenhauer aa a mystic, see Becker, loc. oit„ pp. 86 f. 
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with the oldest of all views of life, namely, the Vedas.” He 
calls the opening up of Sanskrit literature “ the greatest gift 
ofjjMt century,” and prophesies that Indian pantheism might 
become the popular belief in the Occident also. The agree¬ 
ment of his own system with that of the Upanisads appears 
to him absolutely marvellous, and he tells us “ that each of 
the separate and detached sayings which constitute the Upa¬ 
nisads might be taken as a conclusion from the idea communi¬ 
cated by himself, although on the other hand the same is by 
no means to be found there already.” It is well known that 
the Oupnek’hat used to lie open on his table and that before 
retiring to rest he performed his “ devotions” in it. And he 
says of this hook : “ It is the most satisfying and elevating 

reading (with the exception of the original text) which is 
possible in the world ; it has been the solace of my life and 
will he the solace of my death.” 11 The fundamental doctrine 
of the Upanisads, however, is the same which, according to 
Schopenhauer, “ was at all times the ridicule of fools and the 
endless meditation of sages,” namely, the doctrine of Unity, 
i.e. the doctrine “that all plurality is only apparent, that in 
all the individuals of this world, in whatever endless number 
they may present themselves after and beside one another, 
yet only one and the same, truly existing Being, present and 
identical in them all, manifests itself.’’ 21 And if Ludwig 
Stein, who once said : “ The philosophy of the present is 
Monism, that is the interpretation of all that happens in the 
universe,” as one unity M is right, then this “ philosophy of 
the present” was already the philosophy of the ancient Indians 
three thousand years ago. 


') Pnrttrga uiitl Paralipnnic*nn, published by J Fratieniftadt, II, p. 427. (§ 185) 

Ucekcr, loc, fit., ftp, C ff. 

*) tie hoiH’uhnue* , Urnmllagu drr Moral, § 22 (Works, publ by J Frauen*fckdt, TV, 
pp. 2«8 ff.), 

•) Supplouieat to the “ Neuo Praio Prcuau,” July 10U), 1904. 
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The Vedangas. 

V « 

In one of the Upanisads we are told that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, a higher and a lower. The higher is 
that which teaches us to know the imperishable Brahman, 
but the lower consists of “ Bgveda, Yajurvcda, Samaveda, 
Atharvaveda, phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. ° This is the oldest enumeration of the 
so-called six Vedangas, i.e. the six “ limbs” or supplementary 
sciences of the Veda. 2 * Originally this meant neither 
special books nor special schools, but only subjects of instruc¬ 
tion, which had to be learned in the Vedic schools themselves, 
in order to understand the Yedic texts. The beginnings of 
the Vedangas may therefore already be sought in the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, where along with the explanations 
of the sacrificial ritual we also occasionally find discussions 
on matters of phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics and 
astronomy. In the course of time, however, these subjects were 
treated more and more systematically, and separate special 
schools, though still within the Vedic schools, arose for each 
of the six supplementary sciences of the Veda. These then 
evolved special school texts, “manuals,” the Sutras, composed 
in a pecu liar prose style intended for memorization. 

The word sutra originally means “thread,” then a “short 
rule,” a precept condensed into a few words. As a fabric is 
made out of several threads (thus the transition of meaning 
might be explained), 60 a system of instruction 3) is woven 


l ) Mun<jlaka-Up., I, 1, 6- rgvedo yajurvedalj tsmavedo 'tharvavedafcl fcikfi kelp* 
vy*karaijam niruktam chando jyotigam. ;l 

*) Cf. above p. 56, and Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III, pp. 74 ff. 

*) Similarly, the word tantra originally signifies " web,” then a system of instroe. 
(tigp^fc literary work, a book In Chinese, too, the word “Icing” means “ originally the 
warp of a texture, then standard, canon, and linally, in a metapbotical sense, any book 
which is considered as a rule or canon,” 8. W. 6ru.be, Gesohichte der chincsischen Litteratur, 
Leipeig, 1902, p. 31, 
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together out of these short precepts. A larger work consist¬ 
ing of a number of such sutras strung together is then also 
called Sulra? ) These works serve a purely practical 
purpose. They are to present some science systematically in 
concise brevity, so that the pupil can easily commit it to 
memory. There is probably nothing like these sutras of the 
Indians in the entire literature of the world. It is the task of 
the author of such a work to say as much as possible in as 
few words as possible, even at the expense of clearness and 
intelligibility. The saying of the grammarian Patanjali has 
often been quoted that the author of a sutra rejoices as much 
over the saving of half a short vowel as over the birth of a 
son. An idea of the unique sutra style, the aphoristic prose 
of these works, can only be given by means of examples. 
The words in brackets in the two following passages in our 
translation must be supplemented in order to make the sense 
of the detached words intelligible : 


Apaitamhlj/i-Uluirnia.iulra l, 1, 1, 4-8 : 


Sutra 4 : 


S'/fra o : 


Sutra (1: 


Sutra 1 : 
Sutra 8 ■ 


(There are) four easle» : Brahmans, Ksatri tas, Vaifiyas and 
Sudras. 

Of these the preceding one (is) always better, according to birth 
(Ilian every succeeding one). 

For (them who are) not Sildras and have not committed bad 
actions, (is prescribed :) initiation a* a pupil, Veda-study, fire- 
laying ; and (these sacred) acts (are) productive (in this world 
and the next). 

Obedience towards the other castes (is the duty) of the Sudras. 
With each preceding caste which he serves the bliss is greater 
[i.c. the higher the caste which a Sudra serves, the greater is the 
bliss which shall fall to his share in the next world). 


*) Compare the word brSHmonn, which originally means “dictum of a theologian ft 
and is then used collectively for the collections of such dicta, and the word upanija ri, 
which signifies first a secret doctrine, then later means a larger work, a collection of secret 
doctrines. (Sen above pj>. 187 f. and 243 f.) 
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Gobhila- Gyhyasuira, 7, 5, 1-5 ; 8-9. 

Sutra 1 : Now at the now and full moon {i.e. on tho day of the new 
moon aud on the day of the full moon the following ceremonie* 
are to be performed): 

Sutra 2 : On the day of the foil moon (when the moon ri<es) at (the time 
of the evening) twilight he ehall fast. 

Sutra 3 : Some (teachers say) ; on the following (day, i.e. when the moon 
rises shortly after sunset, he shall fast). 

SUha 4: Furthermore (he shall fast) on the day on which the moon is 
not seen, (regarding) this day as the day of the new moon. 

Sutra 5 : At the end of the half-months one shall fast, at the beginning 
of the half-months one shall sacrifice {i.e. a day of fasting shall 
always precede the sacrifices on the day of the new moon or on 
the day of the full moon). 

Sutra 6': But the day on which the moon is not seen, shall be made the 
day of the new moon (i.e. i- to be celebrated as the day of the 
new moon). 

Sutra 9: Even if (the moon) i» seen only (a little) once (in the day), 
(this day can he celebrated as tiie day of tlie new moon ; for 
then one says) that (the moon has already) completed her course. 

The Sanskrit-text, in the above, contains only the un¬ 
bracketed words. The pupil memorised only these aphoristic 
sentences receiving the necessary explanations from the teacher. 
In later times these explanations by the teachers were also 
written down, and we have them in the extensive commen¬ 
taries on all the sGtra-texts, without which the sutras 
V; would mostly be unintelligible to us. This peculiar sutra- 
V style originated in the prose of the Brahinanas. This prose 
| of the Brahmatjas consists almost exclusively of short 
lf sentences; indirect speech is entirely absent; the sequence 
/ of principal sentences is but rarely interrupted by a relative 
I or conditional clause, and its monotony is only relieved to 
! some extent by participial constructions. Furthermore, in 
spite of a certain prolixity showing itself especially in awk¬ 
ward repetitions, muen that is taken as a matter of course in 
oral presentation and instruction, remains unsaid, while we 

\ 
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have to complete it in our translations." Prose of this 
nature could easily, hy more and more exaggerated simplifi¬ 
cation, be turned into such lapidary, detached sentences, 
connected only by the most essential particles, as we find in 
the sutras. For the purpose of the greater saving of syllables 
and still shorter summarising only one new element was 
introduced: the formation of long compound words, with 
which we meet for the first time in the Sntras, and which 
then became particularly characteristic of the classical 
Sanskrit literature and gained ever greater ascendancy at 
later periods. The frequent quotations irom the Brahmanas 
in the oldest Sutra-texts, and even when there is no direct 
quotation, the many Brfihmana-likc passages in the midst of 
the Sutras-' 1 make it apparent that the sutra-style was 
developed from the piose of the Brahmanas. 

The Literature of Ritual. 

The oldest Sutra works are indeed those which even in 
content* arc directly connected with the Brdhmanas and 
Aranvakas. The Aitareya-Aranvaka actually contains 
passages w hich are nothing hut Sutras, and which tradition 
itself ascribes to the composers of Sutras, Asvalayana 
and iSaunaka, and designates as non-revealed.’" Siimaveda 
literature, too, comprises a few works erroneously termed 
"Brahmanas,'’ which in reality are Sutras, and on the grounds 
of their contents must he included in the Vedahga literature. 
Ritual (AW/w), which constitutes the chief contents of the 

1 ) See nb< ve, p 21 Iff. Note 1. 

y ) Tima certain sot-lion* of iho An&kh.Iy in nutasutra arc similar in style atid 
< Imracier to the BrAhmanas ( IIVf»rr t H!L,, p. .>!■. IhilrUrnudt iu the preface to hia edition 
of the &4flkhftyHna-Hrauia» ,, utrn). the RundhAyana-Kalpnautra, too, there are numerous 
passages which read just like HrflhinagnB. The Srautosutras wore not however, written 
on the basis of the Brahmans, but on that of » lout* oral tradition; b. R. iabbccSre Uber 
das VerhfiUnis der Br&hmapas und firontasutronDiss,, Leipzig, 1908. 

■) C/. •'■•ax Afittfer, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 314 f.,339. 
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Brafimanas, is then the first Ved&Qgtt to receive systematic 
treatment in special manuals, the so-called KalpasQtras. 
They arose out of the .need for compiling the rules for the 
sacrificial ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected 
form for the practical purposes of the priests. Kalpasutras 
dealing with the ^rauta-sacrifices taught in the Br&hmatjas 
are called $raufcasutras» and those dealing with the domestic 
ceremonies and sacrifices of daily life, the Grhya-rites, are 
called Grhyasutras-" 

The $rautasiltras thus contain directions for the laying 
of the three sacred sacrificial fires, for the fire-sacrifice 
(Agnihotra), the new and full moon sacrifices, 2 ' the sacri¬ 
fices of the seasons, the animal sacrificeand especially 
for the soma-sacrifice with its numerous variations. ,) They 
are our most important source for the understanding of the 
Indian sacrifice-cult, and their significance as sources for 
the history of religion cannot be estimated highly enough. 5 * 

V The contents of the Grhyasutras are still more manifold, 
and in some respects more interesting. They contain direc¬ 
tions for all usages, ceremonies and sacrifices by virtue of 
which the life of the Indian receives a higher “ sanctity,” 
what the Indians call somskara, from the moment when he is 
conceived in the womb, till the hour of his death and still 
further through the death-c^ eir<*nies and the cult of the 
soul. We thus find in these worKs a large number of genuine¬ 
ly popular customs and usages t.cated in detail, which refer 


’) Bee above, pp. 56 and 160 f. 

’) Cf. A Hdlebrandt, Das altindische Neu-nnd Vollmondsopfsr, Jena, 1879. 
a ) Cf Julius Schicab, Das altindische Trerupfer, Klliingen, 1880 

‘) See above pp 172 ff , end Cf W Caland , et V. Henry , L’Agm($onia, description 
complete do la forme normale du sacrifice de Sonm, I, Paris, 1900. 

s ) The entire ritual-literature, besides the chief featnros of the ritual itself, 
Israuta as well as Gfhya ceremonies, has been treated in detail by A. Hdlebrandt in the 
“ Grundriss,” III, 2 (Ritnallitteratur. Vedische Opfer und Zatiber, Strassburg, 1897). The 
significance of the Sraatasatras in the general science of religion was first fully appreciated 
by H. Hubert and M, Manx* in their 11 Ksaai sur la nature et la fouction da sacrifice,'' 
(Annje Sociologique, Paris, 1897-1808, pp. 20-188,) 
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to conception, birth, the mother and the new-born child, the 
name-giving, the first outing and the first feeding of the 
child; we find exact directions for the shaving of the boy’s 
head, the introduction of the pupil to the teacher (Upanayana 
or “ initiation of the pupil ”), the mode of life of the Brahma- 
oarin or Veda-student, the relationship between pupil and 
teacher, and the dismissal of the pupil from the service of 
the teacher. The customs at wooing, betrothal and marriage 
are presented in an especially detailed manner. Here in the 
Grhyasutras, too, the “ five great sacrifices " already mentioned 
in the Satapatha-Brahmapa (XT, 5, li) are minutely described. 
“These are indeed great sacrificial feasts,” it is said emphatic¬ 
ally in the Briihmana, and they aie called “great sacrifices” 
because their performance is among the most important reli¬ 
gious duties of every head of a household, although in reality 
they consist only of small gifts and a few simple ceremonies. 
These are the daily sacrifices to the tjods, demons and 
fathers , which need only consist of the pious laying of a 
log of wood upon the sacred fire of the hearth, a few 
scraps of food, a libation of water, further, hospitality 
to a guest (designated as “^acri dea man 1 ’) and fifthly, 
the daily reading of a section of the Veda, considered as 
“sa crific ehe Brahman (or the ltsis).” The simple even¬ 
ing and morning offerings, the new and full moon sacrifices, 
and the annual festivals connected with sacrifices (from which 
the Agnihotra, Darsapurnamiisa and Caturmasva sacrifices 
under the category of the i^rauta-saerifices may have proceeded) 
arc also presented in the Grhyasutras. In addition, such 
customs and ceremonies are described as refer to house¬ 
building, cattle-breeding and farming, also those of the magic 
rites which are to serve for averting diseases and unpropitious 
omens, as also exorcisms and rites for love magic and such 
like. Finally the Grhyasutras deal also with the funeral 
customs and the ancestral sacrifice (SrSddhas), which, how¬ 
ever, assumed such importance that they were soon treated 

35 
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with* fheir minutest details, 1 * in special texts (Sraddha- 
JcAlpas). 

Thus, then, these Grhvasutras, insignificant though they 
may be as literary works, afford us a deep insight into the 
life of the ancient Indians. They are in truth a real treasure 
for the ethnologist. One need only remember how laboriously 
the student of classical antiquity has to collect the reports 
on the daily life of the ancient Greeks and Romans from the 
most diversified works. Here in India we have the most 
reliable reports, we may say reports of eye-witnesses, upon 
the daily life of the aueient Indians, in the form of rules and 
precepts in these apparently insignificant sutra-texts. They 
are, as it were, the “Folklore Journals” of ancient India. It 
is true, they describe the life of the ancient Indian father of 
the family only from the religions side, hut as religion per¬ 
meated the whole existence of the ancient Indians to such 
an extent that actually nothing could take place without an 
attendant religious ceremony, they are for the ethnologist 
most invaluable sources for the popular customs and usages of 
that ancient period. The numerous parallels in the manners 
and customs of other Indo-European peoples, which have been 
discovered long ago, with the usages described in the Grhva- 
sutras, make these documents all the more important. In 
particular, the comparison of the Greek, Roman, Teutonic and 
Slavonic marriage customs with the rules contained in the 
Grhvasutras, has shown that the relationship of the Indo- 
European peoples is not limited to language, but that these 
peoples, related in language, have also preserved common 
features from prehistoric times in their manners and customs. 21 


') In the investigation of funeral customs and ancestoi-eult based on Indian ritual 
literature, \Y. Caland has rendered signal service by his works • 0her Totenverehrung 
bei einigen dor indogermanischen VSlker. Amsterdam, 1888 Altindischer Ahnenkult. 
Leyden, 1893. Die altindiscken Todten — und BestattungsgebrSucbe, Amsterdam, 1896. 
Of. Winternitz, Notes on Sr&ddhas, VVZKM., 4, 1890, pp. 199 H. 

’) Of. E. Rank and A. Weber, Die Heiratsgebr&uche der alten Inder, nach den Gfibya- 
sntra (in Vol. 5. of “ Indische Studien ”); L. v. Schroeder, Die flochzeitagebr&nche der 
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No less important is a third class of text-books, directly 
connected with the Grhyasutras, and probably originating 
only as a continuation of them, namely the Dliarmasfltras, 
i.e. text-books which deal with the Dhantui] Pharma, how 
ever,^gnities “right, duty, law,” as well as “ religion, custom, 
usage,” Therefore these works deal with secular as well as 
religious law, which indeed are inseparable in India. They 
give rules and regulations for the duties of the castes and the 
stages of life (asramas). Through these works the Brahmans 
succeeded in transforming the law of ancient India to their 
own advantage, and in making their influence felt in all 
directions. AVe shall deal with these Dharmasutras in detail 
in the section on legal literature. They are mentioned here 
only because, like the Sranta and Grhyasiifms, they origin¬ 
ated in the Vedic schools, and with these form a component 
part of the Kalpasutras or text-books of ritual. 

Lastly the Sulvasut ras, which are directly attached tu 
the Srautasutras, should be mentioned in connection with 
these Kalpasutras. They contain exact rules for the measure¬ 
ment (^ulva means “ measuring-siring ”) and the building of 
the place of sacrifice and the fire-altars, and as the oldest 
works on Indian geometry, are of no little importance for the 
history of science. 

The $rauta and .Grhyasutras are also of great importance 
for the interpretation of the Vedas. They contain not only 


Km en ltnd oiniger nnderer tinnisch-ugrischer Vdlkerechaften in Vergieiehung mit donon 
(ler iudegennuniaclien VOlker, Borlin, 18 S 8 . n. W. Lent, Altarisc'ios Jus gentium, Jena, 
1889; M ll'mio nil., Das ultindmohe Uuoiuoitsrituoll nueli dem Apustnmbiya.Grhyasutra 
uud eiuigeu anderon venvandten Werkon Mit Vergleichung der Uochzeitsgebr&uohe 
lioi den fibrigen mdogermiuiischen Vulkern. (Denksohrifteu der kais. Akademie 
dor Wisaeuachafton in Winn, |j!ii 1 — liiat. Ki , ^ ob XL. Vienna, 1 H'Jd ) ■ M. JlTntemtu, On a 
Comparative Study of ludo-European Customs, with special reference to the Marriage 
Customs (The luteruutionul Folk-Lore CangreaH, 1891, Papers aud Transactions, Loudon, 
IH02, pp. 2t57-5J91). O. Sfhimier Kealloxikou tier indogermaniacheu Allertumskunde, 
\ Sfraasburg I9C1, pp. 353 IT Tli Zachurm , Hum nltiudiselien lloehaoitstinial, WZKM., Vol. 
XVI1, pp, 136 tf, 211 ff. 
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the rul es f or the ritu al, hut also for the use, ( yini yoga) o f th e 
Mantras , i.e. of the prayers and formulas. They are mostly 
verses or Yajus-formuias, which occur in the Yedic Samhitas; 
and for their correct explanation their use in the sacrificial 
rites is by no means insignificant. Often enough, indeed, the 
mantras have nothing to do with the sacrificial acts for which 
they are prescribed, and it is extremely interesting, from the 
point of view of the history of religion, to see how often 
prayers are used for purposes to which they are not at all 
suited, and how often they have been entirely misunderstood, 
wrongly interpreted, or even arbitrarily altered.” Some 
times, however, their ceremonial use does give the key to the 
explanation of a difficult passage in the Veda. As a rule the 
mantras are enclosed in the sutras, and are quoted there, now 
in their entirety, now only with the commencing words of the 
verses, which are assumed to be familiar. 

It is the mantras too, which show most clearly the 
connexion of the Kalpasutras with certain Vedic schools. 
Thus, for instance, the £rauta and G rhya.su t ms of the Black 
Yajurveda, give the prayers in the form which they assume 
in the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda ; and they give only 
the first words of the verses or Yajus-formuias, which are 
taken literally from the Samhita to which they belong, that 
is, taking for granted that they are known, while they give 
other mantras, for instance those out of the Rgveda or 
Atharvaveda, in entirety. There are, moreover, in all the 
sutras also a number of mantras which do not occur in the 
Samhitas. There are two Gphyasutras in which the mantras 
are altogether separate from the sutra text and are combined 
in special prayer-books ; these are the Man ti&brahmajia. 


l ) See Wintfi nUz The Mantnijrlthu, j>p. xxix f and Edwin \Y. Fay, The Rig-Voda 
Mantras in the Orhya Sutras, Dias Roanoke Vn, 189!) 

’) Edited, with commentary, by Satjaviata Samai,-ami in t lie “ U$S," Calcutta 
1890; the first Pr.'ipa{,h«ka with Dorman Inundation by Heinrich Winner. Halle a 8. 1901 
(Dias ); the second FrajiiJbaka, with SSyann's Comm and German translation, by Hans 
15-rgeneen, Darmstadt 1611 (Die*. Kiel) 
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which contains the prayers for the Gobhila-Grhyasutra, 
and the Mantrapatha," belonging to the Apastambiya- 
Grhyasutra. 

Only in the Black Yajurveda schools of Baudhayano 
and of Apasfamba do we find Kalpasutras containing all the 
four kinds of sutra texts, Srauta, Grhya, Dharma and 
Sulvasutras ; and in these cases it can also be proved that 
these works are indeed so interconnected that, to a certain 
extent, they can be regarded as the four volumes of a uniform 
work. Tt is possible that Baudbayana and Apastamba were 
actually the authors of complete Kalpasutras comprising all 
the four kinds of texts. But even if they were not the actual 
authors, at all events, the Srauta, Grhya, Dharma and 
Sulvasutras of the Baudbayana and Apastamba schools are 
works composed in each ease on a uniform plan, of these two 
schools"' of the Yajurveda. 

Closely related to the sutras of the Apastamba school 
are those of the schools of Bharudcajit aud of Satyat/adha 
Hirunyakeain. The Srautasutra of the Bharadvajas is only 
known in manuscripts, whereas the Grhyasutra has been 
published. 11 Both the Srauta and the Grhyasutra 4 ’ of the 

') The Mnntrajwttha, or tho Fri»\cr 3<x>k of the Apastambios, Edited by M. 

Oxford (Amedota Oxonhn&iu) 1897 

*) The BarnlhA)iuiiu^rauiasBUM ti.tir In'eii edited l»v \V. (' ut *>i, Bibl. lud., 19**4-1924; 
the BamlMyaim-G rhyasutra by 1*. 6n»*u a*a<'/ mw. Mysore 1904 (Bibliotheca Sanecrita, 
No 32); selections from the (*j*h\.vsiHru irunemted by P, Hurting, Amersfoort 1922; the 
BaudhAyauR>£ulv;uiitrA has boon edited ami translated by <1. I'fihuui in the ‘’Pandit, 
Vole. IX fl\ On the BundhAyfttm-SiiU'is s. Caland Das ritiallc Sutra dea BundhAjana, 
Leipzig 1903 (AKM,, XII, 1),—Tho ApmsUimblya-Sniutueutrft has been edited by R> Oarbr t 
Bibl. Ind 1882-1903, and Books 1-7 translated into Gorman by VV Cut and, Gftrtingen 11*21 ; 
iho ApaaUmbiya-Cirhya.sutra t-d. by M. 1 l\uhvM»fc, Vienna 1887, and tianalated, with the 
Apaatotnbft-ParihhtiefthUtma, by OJdenberg, SBK.. Yu! 30; tho Aprt«minhTya*§ulvasutra 
od. and translated into German by Albert Burk, ZD MG., VuL. 55, 50, llXil-2 Critical aud 
explanatory notes on the Apast.-Smut. be Calami. ZDMG 72, 1918, pp. 27 ff Ou the 
onuitaHUtrae ot tho Black Ynjun edn ». also A. B. Keith, HOS., Vol 18, pp. xiii ff. 

By llenrietlo J. \Y. Sahimon^, Lovdon 1913. 

*) ] liray Wikefti-Srnutusutra ed. with Comm, in AuSS No. ’>3, . ’ ^ke4i*(4yhya* 

Butra ed, by J, Vicuna IMHO, aud translated by Uldenber^ in SBK., Vol. 30, 
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iHiranyakesins Yiave been published, whilst the Hirapyakeai- 
Dharmasfltra scarcely differs from the Apastamblya-Dharma- 
sutra. 

All these sutras, to which we mav add those of the hither- 
to less known schools of the Fad hulas u and Vaikhanasa *, a> 
are closely associated with the Taittirlya-Sainhita. There can 
be no doubt that Baudhayana is the earliest of these sfltra- 
writers, 3 ’ his successors being Bharadvjija, Apastamba and 
Hiranyakes'in in chronological order. The Srauta, Grhya and 
Sulvasutras of the Manana school, 4 - and the Kathaka- 
Grhyasutra, 3 ’ which is related to the Manava-Grhyasutra, 
come under the Maitrayanl-Samhita. 

Whether a Kalpasutra embracing all four kinds of sutras 
has always existed in every other Vcdic school, as in the cases 
of the schools of Baudhayana and Apastamba, cannot be 
determined. Of those schools which do not belong to the 
Black Yajurveda we actually only possess here a Srautasutra, 
and there a Grhyasutra, while the connection of a few 
Dharmasutras with schools of the Rgveda or of the White 
Yajurveda is but a very loose one. To the White Yajurveda 


*) On some fragments of the Vudhiila-Sutras which ttrc related to those of Bandhtt- 
y»nn, e. CnUiwl, Acta Orient alia T, pp 3 ff.; II. pp, 143 ff, 

-) On the VaikhSnusa-.Sutias 6. Th. Blurh , Cher due Ofhya-nml Dharmtisutra del- 
VaikhSnasa, Leipzig 18&ti. 'J'lie ViiikhSnaeadharruapraen.t lute hoen pithlished by Ganiipoti- 
S&stri in TSS. No. 28, 1913. 

’) This is also confirmed by Baudhfiy ana's style, which is sometimes intei mediate 
between BrShmuna and Sutra style BandhSyuna is sometimes called a praf/iennakara, and 
it seems that pun nm«« is the term for ;> literary type which forms a transitory stage 
between Brahmanas and Sutras: s. H'mternilx, WZKM, 17, |!MKt, pp. 28!) If, 

*) MSnavn-Sraiilasfitra. Rooks 1-V. edited hy F. Knan,'., St. Petersburg 1900 
ff.; the Cuyanu of the Manara firautusutiu hy J. M. van HJIct, Leyden 1921 (Digs.); the 
Maimvu-Orhyasutni hy I A'mnnr, St Petersburg IH97. The Mituuva-Srautasutra is 
pethaps the oldest ftiautasutra. (Jtirhe (Apastamba Srauta Sutra Ed., Vol. Ill, pp xiii 
f.) has shown that it is certainly older than Apastamba who refers to il. On the MSnava- 
Cifhyaantra s. also P. v. Arndts, /DMG , Vol. 3(i. The Varahtiyrhynnuirn (ed. by It. Santa- 
Sastry, Gaekwad's Oriental Soiios, 3(). 18, Baroda 1921 i, belonging to a school of the 
MaitrtyanTya, is a Into work. 

5 ) An edition of the Kuthnka-Gfhyasutra by W. Cain ad is announced as being in 
the press by the 1), A. V. College, Lahore. 
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belong: a Kaiyay ana-8 rautasutra, 11 a Piiraskara- 

Grbyasutraand a Katyayana-Sulvasutra, 1 to the 

Kgveda an Asvalayana-^raut.asut.ra, *' and Asvalavana- 

Grhyasutra 51 a ^rautasutra and a Grhyasutra of 8ankha- 

yana; Bl to the Samaveda the closely related Srautasutras 

of Latyayana r ' and Drahyavana, 8 ' a 8rautasutra 

and a Grhyasutra of the .lainiinlya school, 91 and the 

Grhvasutras of Gobhilaand Khadira."’ Samaveda 

* » 

literature also includes the Arseyakalpa, also known as 
the Masakakalpasutra, 1 -" which teaches which melodies are" 
to be sung to the various stanzas at the soma festivals. 

*) Ed. by A, Weber, The White Yr»jur\eda, Vi»l. MI 

*) Ed. with n German tiRn*lati'»n by A. F Stv .l' f \ Indische H.iusiegdn, AKM. 
VI, 2 and 4, 1870-78 ; v ith llurihara*» comm. i»y Lu tnurom Sanitary Bombay IS90; trans¬ 
lated by H. (Jldenbcjg , SHE.. Vol. 29 

**) A Vurisigtu lo this ^KAtniitn Siilbupansi^tnm) ed. by (. Thilxtut in “ Pandit,” 
N S., Vol. 4. 

*) Edition in Bibb I tub Cf. Keit).. HOS , Vo). -A, pp A l ff.; V, Salbathier, L’Aguiih- 
toina d'apred le Orauta-Murt* d'A^vnbn -imi, JA. 1A, lsi»U. 1 ff., 186 ff. 

Ed With t'onin.nit.i! \ of Gfirirya NJrAyana in Bibl Ind l.Si>9; with commentary 
of IlaradaltAcArya, by (uiftajwti $<~ir>tr 7 in TSS. No 7s, 1923 ; wit! Gorman translation by 
A . F. $fcn~Ier, Juditst be HatiMeirt In. A KM. Ill, E 1 SHI am! IV. 1. ISGA : translated into 
Knplihb by ii. Oiiieitbt nt % SHE , Vol 211. 

“) SdnkhAyniiH-SttiutuEutn ed by A //* tlet mndr in Hibl. Ind 1HSK ff. Cf. 
KcitU, JHAS. 1907, pp. 410 ff and HUS., Vol 2A, pp AO f SinUmyana-Grbyasutra, Sanskrit 
and German by H. OUlenbcrg, I ml Sind , Vol 1 A; Kmrlish translnr'on by t be same scholar, 
HBK., VoE 29 SfttnkhYfiyanigrihynstimL'rabu by l'andita Yasudovu td. by Soman&ihop&- 
dli\)I\a, Nyfl} opftdhjily ft ami K>Iviatirtbn, and Knushitnkigribjasutnis ed. bv Ratua 
(ioyifilu /J/mfM, Ht’llSS 1908 

7 ) Edition in Bib) Ind A few rim plots translated into German by It. Sitnm, 7*1 1. T 
Vol. 2, 1923, pp. 1 IT. 

") Ed. by J, N. Reuter, Fart I, Iiondon 1004. 

v ) 1). Gaastn i, Bijdrago rot do Kennis van hot vedKche ritneel, JaiminTya-Srauta* 
sfitra, Leyden IfJOB, being text and translation of the Agui^oma chapter •, text of the 
SrautakArikA, ib. pp. 36-60. The Jniminigrhyasutra ed. and translated by W. fWanrf, 
Lahore 1022 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 2). 

4<> ) Ed. with t*omni by Chandrakanta Tavknlanktir, 2nd Ed., in Bibb Ind., 19l>6- 
1908. Critically edited, with German translation, by F. Knnner, Porpat 1884, 1886. 
Translated into English by H. Oldenbcrg, SBE., Vol. 30. 

11 ) Text and English translation by H. Oldenberg in SBE., Vol. 20. 

>•) Ed. by W. Caland t AKM. XII, 3, Leipzig 1908, Maiaka is the name of the 


acthor, 
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This sutra is intimately connected with the Pancavimsa- 
BrShmana and is earlier than the La ty ay a n a- Srau tasutr a. 
Lastly^ jyaaong Atharvaveda literature we have a Vaitfina- 
SrautasaTra, ” a work' Which originated very late, 
and which was added to the Atharvaveda in order to make it 
of equal value with the remaining three Yedas, and the much 
older and more important Kausi kasutra. ■’ This is only 
partly a Grhyasutra, which, like the other Grhvasutras, treats 
of domestic ritual; hut it is much more extensive and also 
contains the most minute directions for the performance of 
those magic rites for which the songs and spells of the Athar¬ 
vaveda were used. This Kausikasutra is thus a most valuable 
complement to the Atharvaveda-Samhita and an inestimable 
source for our knowledge of ancient Indian magic. The 
Samavidhana-Bra h mana, *’ too, attached to the Sama- 
veda, is an interesting book of magic, belonging, in spite of 
its title, to the Sutra literature. 

The Grhvasutras are followed up by the Sraddha- 
kalpas and Pitr medhasu tras, which contain rules 
for the Sraddhas and the ancestral sacrifices. Some of 
thes9 texts may be classed in the categories of the ritual 
texts of the Vedic schools after which they are named, 
whilst others are later productions. 4 * The sutra texts, 


‘) Edited and translated into Herman l»y ’ll. (iarbr, L inden and Strussburg 187»; 
the translation is superseded by that of W. Caland, Amsterdam (Akad.) 1910. On the 
position of the VaitSnasutra in the Atharvmeda literature s. Citland, WZKM. 18, 1904, 
185 ft.; Ke>th, JRAS. 1910, 934 ff. ; Bloomfield, GO A. 1912, No. 1. 

*) Edited by it. Bloomfiuld , New Haveu 1890. Numerous extracts from this 
Sotra have beeu given by the sune scholar in the Notes to his English traoslation of 
selected hymns of the Atharvaveda (SBE., Vol. 42) The most important sections of the 
KauSikasutra referring to magie, have also been translated info German by W. Caland 
in his work Altindiselies Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900. 

*) Edited by A. C Burnell, London 1873 Translated into German by Slen Konou-, 
Das Sfiinavidhfinubr&hmaua, ciu altindiselies Handbueh der Zauberei, Halle a.S. 1893. 

4 ) MSnava&raddhakalpa ed. by W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnenenlt, pp. 228 B„ 
6rflddhakalpa of the Saanakins, ih. pp. 240 ff., fragments of a I’aippaWtkSraddhakalpa, 
ib. pp, 243 £E.. Kstyayanafiriddhakalpa, ib. pp. 245 ft. On the Gautamairiddhakalpa s. 
Caland in Bijdragen tot de taal, land en volkenkuude van Ned. Indie, Oe Volg. deel I, 
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however, do not exhaust the literature on ritual by any 
means. Just as the Upanisads of the Veda are followed 
up by the post-Vedic llpanisad literature, so the Vedic 
ritual literature is followed up by literary activity in the 
realm of ritual, which has continued down to the most recent 
times. Next after the Srauta and Grhyasutras follow the 
Pari sis tas or“ addenda,” in which certain things arc treated 
in greater detail, which have merely been briefly indicated in 
the Sutras. The Parisistas appended to the Gobhilagrhyasufcra 
are of importance, namely the Grhyasarpgrahaparis'ista of 
Gobhilaputra, n and the Karmapradlpa. 2 The Pari¬ 
sistas of the Atharvaveda, 31 which throw light more 
especially on all kinds of magical practices, omens and 
portents and the like, are of great value from the point of view 
of the history of religion. One of the oldest Parisistas is the 
Pravascittasutra, 41 which has com* 1 down as part of the 
Vaitanasutra, and treats of the expiatory rites. Later ritual 
works are the Prayogas,“ practical handbooks,” the Jjad- 
dhatis, “outlines,” and the Kiirikas, versified presentations 
,of the.rituaL . All these works deal either with the complete 
ritual of some Vedic school or, which is more often the 

1K94. Tho Pitnnedhnsutrns of BandhSyana. Hir.u.lyukesin, Gantamu ed W. Calami 
ARM. X, 3, 1890; the 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of Baudh..Pufmoiihasutm by C. II. Ronbe, 
Bijdrage tot do kennis van hot hinnoesche roodenritneel, Leyden 1911. 

') See M. BlvnaficU in 7.0MG., Vol 3.V Edited by Ch. Tarhrlanknr, Bibl. Ind. 
1910 Other Gobhilya-Parisistas (Sandliyftsutra, Snilnasiitra, SrSddhakalpa, etc.), ed. by 
the same scholar, Bibl. lad. 1909. 

*) The first part of tho Karmapradipu oil. and translated into Gorman by F. Schrader 
Halle a.S. 1889, the second part by A.v. StaH-Holstcin, Hallo a.S. 1900 (Digs.) 
Cf. Uillebtandt, llituallitteratur, pp. 37 f., and I'nlanJ, Altindiseher Ahnencnlt, pp. 112 ff. 

s ) Ed, by G M. Bulling and J. con Seyelc m, Leipzig 1909-10. See also J.v. Kegelein, 
Orientoliatistcho Liloratnrzeitung 190S, 4 17 ff , B'lnlcrnifs, WZKM. 23, 1909, 401 ff., and 
Keith, JKAS. 1912, 757 ff. The Sintikulpn of tho Atharvaveda (ed. liv G M Bolling, 
Transactions of tho American Philological Association. Vol. 35. 1904, 77 ff. , JAOS. 33, 
1913, 265 ff.) treats of rites for driving away the evil conse<|uences of porteuts. The 
Ath.-Parisistas sometimes give a cine to the explanation of the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
where the Kan$ika85tra fails ; a. F. Eilgeiton, Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, p. 1 IS. 

*) The Athirvapriyasoitttni have been e lited by .1 v Negelein. New Haven 1915 
(reprinted from JAOS, 1913-14). See also Caland, WZKM. 18, 1904, 197 ff. 

36 
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case, with some special rites. The special works on marriage 
customs, burial of the dead and ancestral sacrifices (Sraddhas), 
are of particular importance, though most of these works are 
known onlv through manuscripts and Indian prints. 

The Exegetic Ve dan gas. 

Those Sutra texts which deal with Sifcm or “ phonetics” 
are at least as old as the Kalpasutras. While the Kalpasutras 
are supplementary works to the Brahmana portion of the 
Veda, the sutras of the Vodahga Siksa are very closely related 
to the Samhitas of the Vedas. 

“ Sifya ” actually means “ instruction,” then in particular 
instruction in reciting,” i.e . in the correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, etc., of the Samhita texts . The earliest mention 
of this Vedanga is to be found in the Taittiriya-Upanisad 
(I, 2), where the teaching of the letters, the accents, the 
quantity (of syllables) the stress, the melody and the combina¬ 
tion of words in continuous recitation, are enumerated as the 
• six chapters of the Siksa. Like the doctrine of the ritual, 
1 the Siksa also arose out of a religious need. For in order 
to perform a sacritici.il act correctly it was not only necessary 
to know the ritual, but also to be able to pronounce the sacred 
texts accurately and recite them without errors, just as they 
were handed down in the Samhitas. This presupposes that, 
at the time when the text-books of the Siksa originated, the 
Vedic Samhitas were already established as sacred texts, that 
they had already obtained a definite form by the agency of 
editors trained in phonetics. It can actually be proved that, 
for instance, the Rgveda-Samhita does not give the hymns in 
the form in which they were composed by the ancient singers. 
Though the editors did not alter the words themselves, yet 
in the matter of pronunciation, the initial and final sound of 
the words, the avoidance of the hiatus, and so on, they were 
led by their phonetic theories into deviating from the original 
manner of recitation. Thus, for instance, we read in our 
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Samkiffi tvarn hyagne, but can prove (on the ground of metre), 
that the old singers said hiain hi ague. The Vedic Sainhitas 
themselves are then already the works of phoneticians. But 
beside tbe Samhita Pathos, i.e. the Samhita-texts. as they had 
to be recited according to the teaching of the Siksa, there are 
also the so-called Porta Pathas or “ word-texts,” in which the 
individual words appear separate from the phonetic connection 
in which they are presented in tbe Samkita-iext. One 
example will suffice to make the difference between Samhita- 
Patha and Pada-Patha clear. A verse in our Rgveda-Samhita 
runs : 

agiuh pdrveblnrrsibliirnlyo nQtanairuta | sa devini eh a vaksati 

In tbe Pada-Patha this verse runs : 

agiuh | pQrvebhih—rsi-bliih | idyah | ndtanaih | uta | -a | devin 

a 1 ilia | vaksati. |1 

These Pada-Pathas are, of course, the work of theologian*, 
trained in phonetics, in fact of grammarians, for they present 
the text of the verses in a complete grammatical analysis. 
Yet they must be fairly old. The Pada-Patha of the 
Ilgveda is ascribed to Sakalya, a teacher who is already 
mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka. 11 

Sainhitii-Pathas and Pada-Pathas, then, are the oldest 
productions of the iSiksil schools. The oldest text-books of 
this Vedaiiga which have come down to us are, however, the 
Pratisakhyas, which contain the rules by the aid of which 
one can form the Samhita-Patha from the Pada-Patha. 
Hence they contain instruction upon the pronunciation, the 
accentuation, the euphonic alterations of the sounds in 
the composition of words and in the initial and final 
sound of words in the sentence, upon the lengthening of 
vowels, in short upon the whole manner of the recitation of 

1 ) On tlit> l’lidnp&pm of Slkiilva - il f. iku/i, Xur Kinfiilumij; in liit* indiache 
oinlieiminnho SprarhwinMmm'huft II, Hridollioip lOli), pp 20 (T. On I lie BiidnpSttni of tbe 
Taittirlyu-StojihitS s, A. IUiUt, Iud. Htiut. 18, 1-128, and A, B. Kail i, UOS.Vol IS, pp xxx ff. 
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the Samhita. Every &akh& or recension of a Samhita had a 
text-book of this nature, hence the name PrStis&khyas, i.e. 
“text-books, each intended for a Sakha.” First of all we have 
a btg ved.a-Pratisa.khy a, 11 which is ascribed to Saunaka, who 
is supposed to have been a teacher of Asvalayana. This work 
is in verse, and is probably a later revision of an earlier Sutra- 
text: it is even called “ Sutra ” in manuscripts and quotations. 
The Taittirlya-Pratisakhy a-sutra,-' belongs to the 
Taittirlya-Samhita; a Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya-Sutra, 3) 
ascribed to Katyayana , belongs to the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, and 
the A tharvav eda-Samhita has an Atharvaved a-Pratisiikhy a- 
sutra, 4 ' which is supposed to be of the school of the 
Saunakas. There is also a Samapratisakhva, 51 and the 
Puspasutra*" is a kind of Pratisakhya to the Uttarag&na of 
the Samaveda. A further work dealing with the manner of 
singing the Samans at the sacrifice, is the Pancavidha- 
sutra. 7) 

These works are of twofold importance: firstly, for the 
history of grammatical study in India, which, as far as we 
know, commences with these Pratisakhyas. Though they are 


') Editod, with a translation into Germau, by Max Muller, Leipzig 185t).G9. On (lie 
metrics of the Rgveda-Pratisakbya, s. II. Oldenbng, NTdiW. 1919, pp 170 II. 

’) Text, Translation and Notes by W. p. U'hi/ucy, New Haven 1871 (JAOS., Vol. 9) 
On the relation of the Taittirbn-I’rtUistkbya to the Taitt.-Samh itA, s. Keith, H()8., Vol J8, 
pp. xxxi ff. It is certainly older than PSnuii. 

3 ) Edited by P. Y. Pailiaka. Benares 1889.88; text with German translution by 
A. Weber, Ind, Stud. 4, 65-1(50. 177-331. The Pratijnanuini (edited and explained by Weber 
in ABA. 1871, pp. 69 ff.) is an appendix to this PrStisikhya. 

*) Critically edited by lb-bee handhu Vidyartln Sastri, Part I, Punjab University 
1923. This is different from the Suunaklya CaturSdhyOyikS, which has been edited and 
translated as an “ Atharvaveda-PrStisakhyu" by W. D. Whitney, New Haven 1862 (JAOS,, 
Vol. 7). 

‘) Ed. by Satyavrata Sauiuirami in “ Calcutta 1890. 

6 ) Ed. and translated into German by R. Simon , A Hay A. 1900, pp. 481-780. On the 
mutual relation between Pu?pasutra, Argeyakalpa and Uttaragftna, s. Stmon, i.c. 499 ff.; 
ZDMG. 63, 1909, 730 II. and Calami, ZDMU. 64, 1910, 347 f. 

’) Ed. and translated into German by It. Simon, Breslau 1913 (Indische Forschungon, 

Nr. 5). 
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not actually grammatical works themselves, they treat of 

subjects pertaining to grammar, and the quotations from so 

many grammarians prove that the study of grammar was 

already flourishing at their time. Secondly, they are still 

more important because they are pledges of the fact that the 

texts of the Samhit&s as we have them to-day, have remained 

unaltered through all the centuries since the time of the 

Pratisakhyas. Thus the rules of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya 

'take for granted that, at the period of the latter, the Rgveda- 

Samhita was not only flrmlv established in its division into 
• » » 

ten Mandalas, but that even the order of the hymns in each 
Mandala was the same as it is now. Indeed, the minute 
rules of t^aunaka leave no doubt that, at the period of the 
latter, the text of the Rgveda-Sarohita, read, word for word 
and syllable for syllable, almost exactly as we find it at the 
present day in our printed editions. 

These Pratisakhyas are the earliest representatives of the 
Vedanga Siksa. Beside them we find more modern works, 
short treatises on phonetics, which claim the title of &iksas 
and give famous names, such as Bharadvaja, Vyasa, Vasistha, 
Yajnavalkya and so on, as their authors. They follow the 
Pr&tisikhyas in much the same way as, at later periods, versi¬ 
fied law-books followed up the ancient Yedic Dharmasutras, 
also mentioning as their authors names famous in antiquity. 
Some of these Siksas are comparatively old and are more 
directly associated with some Pratisakhya or other, e.g. the 
Vyasa-i§iksa " with the Taittiriya-Pratisakhya, while others 
are of much later origin and of no importance either for 
grammar or for the history of the Yedic texts.** 


’) Cf. II. Ludci*, Dio Yyaau.yikahA besouders in ihrem YerliSItinu zum Taittiriya- 
Pratifakliya, Kiel 1895. 

! ) On the fiikjSa s. F. Ktethorn, Ind. Ant. 5. 1870, 141 ff, 193 ff. On the PSpiniya- 
Sikoa a. A. Wvbei, Ind. Stud. 4, 435 ff. and B. Lwbtch, Zur Einfdhrung in die indiaclie 
elnheimlache Spraehwiasenschaft 11. p. 20, who says that though late in form, i* is old in 
ooutouta, Tbo Nartullyu-Siki#5 it. edited in Sutyui njIii S&maara wi's “ Ufir’ 1, 4, Calcutta 


--- 
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Saunaka and Katyayana, who are mentioned as authors 
of J’r&tisakhyas, are also considered to be the authors of works 
Ver y closely connected with the Vedanga literature because 
t hey d eal also with the texts of the Vedic Samhitas, though 
.they are not called Yedangas. These works are the 
Anukramanis, i.e. “catalogues,’ 1 “lists,” “indexes,” which 
give the contents of the Yedic Samhitas with regard to 
different items. 1 ' Thus Saunaka composed an AnukramanI 
or a catalogue of the Rsis of the Rgveda hymns, also 
a catalogue of the metres, one of the deities and a further 
one of the hymns. Katvayana is the author of a 
SarvanukramanI ■' i.e. a “ catalogue of all things ” for the 
Rgveda. This work gives, in the form of sutras, the first 
words of every hymn, then the number of verses, the name and 
family of the rsi to whom the hymn is ascribed, of the deities 
to whom the single verses are addressed, and the metre or 
metres in which the hymn is composed. The two metrical 
works Brhaddevata and Rgvidhana are again ascribed 
to Saunaka. They are not, however, the work of Saunaka 
himself, but that of his school. The Brhaddevata 3 ' is an 
enlarged catalogue of the gods worshipped in the separate 
hymns of the Rgveda ; for it contains also myths and legends 
referring to these deities, and is therefore at the same time 
an important work from the point of view of Indian narrative 
literature. The Brhaddevata is obviously one of the earliest 


1890; the BhSiudtflja-fiikijS (cum Vermont' latma, i xcerptin ex roinmcnturin etc) by K, 
Steij, Berlin 1892. A collection of 6ikytt» uha) bus been published in BcnSS, 

1893. 

■) The AtharvavedlyapaiicapatahkS (od. by Bhaiiaiulthithi, Lahore 1920) is an 
AnukramanI of the Atharvavedii-samhita. The so-called Ar^eya-brSlmmna of the Sfimnvodu 
(od. by A. C Bwmrll, Mangalore 1870, and with commentary by Ratyairata Samnirami 
in “ U?3,” II, 1, Calcutta 1892) is also an AnukramanI. 

2 ) Edited by A. A Unrihmrtl, Oxford (Anecdote Oxnniensm) 1888. On a Kashmirian 
recension of the BarvAnukramanl s. Sduftelov »/t, /Cl] 1, 1922, 89 ff. 

*) Ed. by Rajendralala Ultra in Bibl. Ind. 1KB2, critically edited and translated into 
English by A. A. Uanhmell. HOS, Vols 6 and ti, 1904. 
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Indian narrative works, for its metres, the tristubh as well as 
the sloka, occupy a middle position in point of time between 
Vedic and epic metre ; and furthermore, those legends which 
are common to the Brhaddevata and the Mahabharata, appear 
in a later form in the epic. 1 ’ The Rgvidhana, 2 ' also in the 
form of a catalogue following the division of our Rgveda- 
Samhita, states the magic power which can he obtained by 
the recitation of each hymn or even of single verses. It is 
somewhat similar to the above-mentioned Samavidhana- 
Brahmana. 

Of importance are the Anukramanis and the works related 
to them, on account of their affording additional proof that 
even in very early times the texts of the Vedic Samhitas were 
in almost exactly the same form, with the same divisions, the 
same number of verses, and so on, as we have them at 
present. 

The same is true also of the Nirukta of Yaska,*' which 
has already been mentioned on another occasion. This work, 
too, the only one of the Yedahga Nirukta which we possess, 
presupposes the llgveda-Samhita in essentially the same condi¬ 
tion in which we know it to-day. Tradition erroneously 
ascribes also the Njjjhant us or ‘‘Jistsaf words” to Yaska. In 
reality, however, the work of Yaska is only a commentary to 
these lists of words, of which Yaska himself says, that they 
were composed hv the descendants of the ancient sages, for 
the easier understanding of the transmitted texts. The 
Nighaptus are five lists of words, which are divided into three 
sections. The first section (Naighantukakanda) consists of 

') See A. Kuhn, ln.1 Stud. I, 101 ft ; KVo/i, .1RAS. 19o0. pp. 1 ff. 1912, pp. 709 fT. 
TTinteniilj, WZKM. 20, 190(5, pp. 1 £f. : Liebtch, Zur Einfblining in die ind. einh. Sprachwiss. 
II. 30 II. 

*) Rgvidh&nam odidit cum praefntione Hudolf Meyer, Berolini 1S7S. 

’) See above p. 69. The Nirukta was first edited by R. Roth, Gottingen 1852: 
with commentaries and useful indexes by Satyiirnta-Samismmi in Bild. Tnd., 1882-91; with 
commentary of DurgAcftrya, Vol. 1, Adhy. 1-0, etlited by V, K. Rajovadt, AnSS. No. 88, 1921. 
On_L. Bar up’s sdition s. above. 
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three lists, in which Vedic words are collected under certain 
m ai n i d eas.- For instance, there are quoted 21 names for 
• earth,” 15 for “ gold,” 16 for “air,” 101 for “ water,” 122 
verbs for “ to go,” 26 adjectives and adverbs for “ quick,” 
12 for “ much,” and so on. The second section (Naigama-, 
kanda or Aikapadika) contains a list of ambiguous and 
particularly difficult w'ords of the Veda, while the third 
section (Daivatakanda) gives a classification of the deities 
according to the three regions, earth, sky, and heaven.” 
Veda-exegesis probably began with the compilation of such 
glossaries ; the composition of commentaries to these glossa¬ 
ries after the style of our Nirukta, with explanations of diffi¬ 
cult Veda verses interwoven, was a further step in the 
development, and, at a still later period, detailed and conti¬ 
nuous commentaries to the Vedic texts were written. 
Certain it is that Yaska had many predecessors, and that his 
work, though certainly very old and the oldest existing Veda- 
exegetic work, can nevertheless only be regarded as the last, 
perhaps also the most perfect, production of the literature of 
the Vedanga Nirukta. 

Of the Vedaiigas of metrics and astronomy, too, it is only 
the latest offshoots of an earlier scientific literature that remain. 
For the Samaveda there is the Nidanasutra, containing 
not only metrical but other investigations into the various 
component parts of the Samaveda (Uktha, Stoma, Gana). It 
is also important from the grammatical point of view’, and 
some of the ancient, teachers ascribe it to Patanjali. 8) The 


‘J On these Nighantus ns the beginnings of Indian lexicography see I’ll. Zuchariae, 
Die indi8chen WSrterbficher (*‘Grundriss,” I, 3 B ), Strassbnrg 1897, pp. 2 f. 8. Jft, 
Belialkar (Proc. SOC., pp. 1 Iff) has shown that it is posaible, wilh the help of the 
Nighaij^as, esp the Aikapadika list, to distinguish literary strata in the Rgroda. Belvalkar 
dates Yaska’s Nirukta from the 7th century B. C. This is likely enough, though not 
certain. But we hare no idea how much earlier the Nighan(ns may he. 

*) Cf. Weber H1L., pp. 81f, E. 8ieg, Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda, Stuttgart 1902, 
pp. 29, 36, 65 j and Caland, Ar?eyakalpa, pp. xvii tf. A Nidtna of the Sflmaveda is quoted 
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text-book of Pingala on metrics, though regarded by the 
Indians as a VedSnga of the Rgveda and Yajurveda, there 
being two recensions of it, is nevertheless the work of a 
later period; for it deals also with metres which only belong 
to later 3auskrit poetry. 11 The Jy otisa-Vedanga is a small 
text-book of astronomy in verse ; in the Yajurveda recension 
it contains 43 verses, in that of the Rgveda 3G. Its main 
contents are the positions of the moon and the sun at the 
solstices, as well as the new and full moon in the circle of the 
27 Naksatras or stars of the zodiac, or rules are drawn up for 
their calculation. 2 * The very circumstance that it is not 
written in verse, refers this little work which, moreover, has 
not yet been sufficiently explained, to a later period. 

The old Vedafiga texts on grammar are entirely lost. 
This science, too, certainly originated in connection with the 
Veda-exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For 
already in the Aranyakas we find isolated grammatical 
technical terms. Rut the oldest and most important text¬ 
book of grammar that has come down to us, that of Panini, 
metes out to the Vedie language only casual treatment ; it no 
longer stands in close relation to any Yeda school, and al¬ 
together belongs to a period at which the science of grammar 
was already pursued in special schools, independent of theo¬ 
logy. For in India also, as we shall see in the section on 
scientific literature, science has detached itself more and more 
from theology, within which it was originally included almost 
completely. 


in the BphaddovatA, V, 23. But the (imitation is not found in the NidSnasutra, printed in 
the “ U$a," Calcutta, 1896. 

‘) The Sutra of Pifigala was oditod and explained by A. Weber in Vol. S of Ind. 
Stud. Cf. algo A. Weber, HIL., p. 60. 

*) Of. A. Weber, Uber don Vodakalouder oilmens .lyotisham (ABA 1862) and 
G. Thibaut, Astronomio (in tho " GrundriBS,” 111,9), pp. 17, 20 and 28. Atharvana Jyoti- 
9am edited by Bhagavad Datta, Lahore, 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 6). 

37 
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The aok or jhe Veda. 

We have traced the whole of Vedic literature to its 
latest off-shoots and stranglers, and can now no longer evade 
the question of the age of the whole of this great literature. 
If it were possible to determine, even within a few centuries, 
the period into which the oldest hymns of the Jtgveda and 
of the Atharvaveda reach hack, then it were unnecessary 
to devote a special chapter to this question. It would suffice 
to give, in a few words, the approximate 1 age of the Veda. 
Unfortunately, however, it is a fact, and a fact which it is 
truly painful to have to admit, that the opinions of the best 
scholars differ, not to the extent of centuries, but to the' 
extent of thousands of years, with regard to the age of the 
Rgveda. Some lay down the year 1000 H C. as the earliest 
limit for the Rsrvedie hymns, while others consider them to 
have originated between 3000 and 2300 II.C. In view of 
the eery great divergence in the opinions of the specialists, 
it is not enough, even in a book intended for the general 
reader, merely to give sum* approximate date, for even the 
general reader must have an * idea of the circumstances 
supporting the various opinions on the greater or lesser 
antiquity of the Veda. This is the more necessary, as the 
question of the period of the oldest Indian literature coincides 
with the question of tin’ beginning of the Indo-Aryan civili¬ 
zation, a question which is of the utmost importance to 
every historian, archeologist and philologist. If, indeed, 
it is at all possible to determine the periods of the develop¬ 
ment of Indo-xlryan culture, and, going still further back, 
those of Indo-European culture, it can only be done hand 
in hand with investigation as to the period of the earliest 
monuments of Aryan culture in India. 

Under these circumstances, then, it seems to me abso¬ 
lutely necessary to render account of the whole question to 
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t.he ion-specialist also, and, as far as possible, to state the 
limits and the reasons both of our ignorance and of our 
knowledge. 

On first becoming acquainted with Indian literature, 
neople were inclined to ascribe tremendous antiquity to all 
Indian literary works. Did not Friedrich Schlegel expect 
from India nothing less than “enlightenment upon the 
history of the primitive world, so dark until now”? 0 As 
late as in 18o2 A. Weber wrote in his “ History of Indian 
Literature”: “The literature of India passes generally for 
the most ancient literature of which we possess written 
records, and justly *o,” and it w;e only in LS76 in his second 
edition that he added: “ In so far as this claim may not now 
be disputed by the Iigypii.au monumentaJ records and papyrus 
rolls, or even hv the Assyrian literature which has hut 
recently been brought to light.” The reasons for which, 
according to Weber, "we are full} justified in regarding the l t 
literature of India as the mo'l ancient literature of which 
written records on an extensive scab' have been banded down 
to us” are in part geographical, in part pertain to the history 
of religion. In the older parts of the Rgveda the Indian 
nation appears to us to be settled in the Punjab. The gradual 
spread eastwards across Hindustan towards the Gauges can 
be traced in the later portions of Vedie liierature. The Great- 
Epics then further show us the spread of Brahmanism 
towards the south. Centuries must have elapsed before 
such an enormous stretch of land, “ inhabited by wild and 
vigorous tribes,” could become brahmmiized. Many centuries 
too, must have been required for the religious development 
from the simple nature worship of the Rgvedie hymns up to 
the theosophical-philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, 
and again to such phases of mythology and cult as Megas- 
thenes, about 1100 B.C., found prevalent in India. Weber did 


*) Of, above, p. 14 
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not attempt a more exactvletermination of the Yedic period; 
in fact, he expressly declares any such attempt to be entirely 
futile." 

The first, however, to make this attempt and to endeavour 
to construct a kind of chronology of the oldest Indian 
literature t was Max Muller in his History of Ancient 
Sanskrit literature” which appeared in 1859. Starting from 
the few definite clues to Indian chronolocry which we possess, 
the invasion of Alexander and the appearance of Buddhism, 2) 
he argued further as follows. Buddhism is nothing but a 
reaction against Brahmanism, and it presupposes the exis¬ 
tence of the whole Veda, i.e. the literature consisting of the 
hymns, the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. The 
whole of this literature must therefore he pro-Buddhist, i.e. 
it must have originated before 500 B.O. The Y r edafiga or 
Sutra literature might be approximately synchronous ^'ith 
the origin and the *tirst spread of Buddliism. Now the origin 
of these Sutra works, whose character is such that they 
necessarily pre-suppose the Brahmana literature, falls 
approximately into the period from 600 to 200 B.C. (It 
is at the fixing on these purely arbitrary dates that the 
untenable part of Max Muller’s calculations begins.) The 
Brahmapas, however, of which there are earlier and later 
ones, and which contain long lists of teachers, handed down 
by earlier Brahmanas, cannot possibly be accommodated in 
less than 200 years. Therefore, argues Max Muller, we 
shall have to accept the period from 800 to 600 B. C. as 
the period of the origin of these prose works. The Brahmanas, 
however, for their part, again pre-suppose the Vedic Sam* 
hitas. But the composition of all these collections of songs 
and prayers would take at least 2u0 years ; hence the interval 
from roughly 1000 to 800 B. C. might be regarded as the 


>) Weber, HIL., pp. 2 ff., 6 f, 
’) Of, abofe, pp. 27 f. 
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period in which these collections were arranged. However, 
before the compilation of these collections, which were 
already regarded as sacred sacrificial poetry and authorised 
prayer-books, there must have been a period at which the 
songs and chants contained in them arose as popular or 
religious poems. This period, Max Muller concluded, must 
have been before 1000 B. C. And as he had already assumed 
200 years for the “ Brahmana period ” and 100 years for the 
period he called the “ Mantra period,” he now also assumed 
200 years for the arising of this poetry (though without laying 
much stress on this figure), and thus arrived at 1200 to 1000 
B. C. as the period of the beginning of Vedic poetry. 

Now it is clear that the supposition of 200 years for each 
of the different literary epochs in the origin of the Veda is 
purely arbitrary Even Max Mi'iller himself did not really 
wish to say more than that such an interval at least must he 
assumed, and that in L0O0 B. C. at the latest, our Rgveda- 
Sarohita must already have been completed. He always 
considered his date of 1200-1000 B. C. only as a term inns ad 
quem, and in his Gifford Lectures on ” Physical Religion ” in 
1889,” he expressly states ‘‘that we cannot hope to fix a 
terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 
1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years B. C., no power on earth 
will ever determine.” It is remarkable, however, how strong 
the power of suggestion is even in science. Max Muller’s 
hypothetical and really purely arbitrary determination of the 
Vedic epochs in the course of years, received more and more 
the dignity and the character of a scientifically proved fact, 
without any new arguments or actual proofs having been added. 
It became a habit, a habit already censured by W. D. 
Whitney/ 1 to say that Max Muller had proved 1200-1000 
B. C. as the date of the Rgveda. It was only timidly that a 


') Published, London, 1901, p. 91. 

*) Oriental and Linguistic Studies, First Series, tiew V ork, 1872, p. 78. 
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few scholars like L. von JSchroecW 11 ventured to go as far 
back as 1500 or even 2000 B. C. And when, all at once, H. 
Jacobi attempted to date Vedio literature back to the third 
millenary B. 0. on the grounds of astronomical calculations, 
scholars raised a great outcry at such heretical procedure, and 
even to-day most of the Western scholars shake their heads 
wondering how Jacobi could venture to assert so exaggerated 
an opinion on the age of the Veda. Strange to say, it has 
been quite forgotten on what a precarious footing stood 
the “opinion prevailing hitherto,” which was so zealously 
defended. 

The idea of drawing conclusions on the chronology of the 
earliest Indian literature with the assistance of astronomical 
data, is no new one. A. Ludwig already undertook an 
attempt of this nature on the basis of the eclipses of the 
sun. ai The priests of ancient India, who had to determine 
the times of sacrifice, were, like tlie pontifiees in ancient 
Home, at the same time almanac-makers. They had to 
observe the firmament, in order to regulate and predetermine 
the times of sacrifice. Hence we find numerous astronomical 
and calendar data in the Brahmanas and Sutras, [n those, the 
so-called Naksatras or “lunar mansions ” play a particularly 
prominent part. The ancient Indians had observed that the 
moon requires about 27 days and nights for its siderial orbit 
and stays in a different constellation every night of the 
sidereal month. These stars or constellations, which all lie| 
not far distant from the ecliptic, were combined into a kind 
of zodiac, a succession of 27 Naksatras embracing the spheresj 
and this lunar zodiac was employed for the purpose ofj 
estimating the position of the moon at a particular time. 1 ** 


') Indians Litoralnr unit Kultur, pp, 291 f 

*) Cber die Ern&hniiug von SonnenfitiRtciniBBcn ini Ili^veda (SiUims'»bi'iielito 
der KBnigl. bbhmischen fJeeellachttffc dor WiR^oiiHT-huften, Pulp, IHSn 

s ) The lunar zodiac has been preserved in India down to the present day, side 
by side with the solar zodiac, which was probably not intrgdyoed into India uutil th» 
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Thus there are many passages in Vodic literature in which it 
is said that a sacrificial act is to take place “under such and 
such a Naksatra,” i.e. “ when the moon stands in conjunction 
with this Naksatra.” There are still more numerous 
passages in which the Naksatras are brought into definite 
relationship with the full moon and new moon. And already 
in the earlier literature there often appear only twelve of the 
27 Naksatras connected with the full moon, from which mav 
be traced the names of the months derived from the twelve 
Naksatras. These month-names were originally used only for 
lunar months, lmt were later extended also to the twelve 
divisions of the solar year. But as already in Yedic times 
attempts had been made to lniriy; the solar and lunar year into 
accord by some means or another, the question arises whether, 
out of the combination of certain full-moon Naksatras with 
the seasons of the year and the commencement of the year, 
conclusions may not he drawn as to the period in which the 
respective calendar data originate. Such conclusions, which 
led to surprising results, were attempted in the year 1893, 
simultaneously and independently of each other, by H. Jacobi 
in Bonn and the Indian scholar Bfil Gangadhar Tilak in 
Bombay. 1 Both scholars l>y different ways arrived at the 
opinion that at the period of the Bralnnanas the Pleiades 

iirnt eentnrv A.ll. with the dm ima-s ot flu Oieek nstinnoirers The problem of the 
origin of tins lunar tndme. : u<l nf the lelunonslnp between the Indian Naksatras and 
the Men&itil of the Arahn and t) e f'leoii nf (lit* ('hintM* has not been solved even now. 
Set* espeui tii\ A. HcJ'm. ih«* wdtsehtn Kncliiuhltn von den Nuxatra, 1,2, ABA 1860, 
1802; (i. Thihnuf, AtJiOtn i.it* uiulriHf 111, 9), pp. 12 ft'.; H Old*nberg t Naksatra und 
PK*on, NGGW 1909, h44 ff uml KcJl. Vodic Index, I, 427 ff., plead for 

Baby I on inn origin, winch F. H,>o »#«»/ (XDMG 4o. 1891, oU2 ff ) has tried to prove ; 
but see B. V. Kunteivnm An/m lt d Aid. 4S. llUB, Bo ft. 

l ) A. Ltidutq, l»t*r Kig\«dn 111, 1'intr 1878, pp. 183 ff. and K. G. fihnmiurkar, Report, 
1883-84, p. 39, have tdiendy pointed our the ehrouologir.d significance of the Krrtikas 
heading the liM of the Xulsntrns in the Tli Ahmaims*. But Bhandarkar places the 
Brillin»tti^aft‘ttdlween~I^nn «mt THVl R.C Violent discussions were aroused by H. Jacobi's 
papers in “ -Hestgruss an Rudolf von Roth,” Stuttgart, 1893. pp. 68-73, in NGGW, 1894, 
pp. 106-110, and in OC X, Geneva 1H94, 1, pp. 103-108, and the book of B, G. Tdni', The 
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(KrttikSs), which at that time formed the starting-point of the 
Naksatra series, coincided with the vernal equinox, but that in 
the Yedic texts there are also to be found traces of an older 
calendar, in which the vernal equinox fell in Orion (Mrgasi- 
ras). From the calculation of the value of the precession, 
however, it appear* that about 2500 B. C. the vernal equinox 
lay in the Pleiades and about 4500 in Orion. But while 
Tilak goes so far as to date some Vedic texts back to the 
year 6000 B. C., Jacobi contents himself with placing “the 
beginnings of the period of civilization, as the mature, per¬ 
haps even late production of which the songs of the Rgveda 
have come down to us,” at about 4500 B. C. This period of 
civilization stretches, according to him. roughly from 4500- 
n500 B. C., and he is inclined to ascribe “ the collection of 
hymns which has come down to us, to the second half of this 
period.” u Jacobi was confirmed in this opinion hy a second 
astronomical observation. The G rhyasutras tell us of a 
marriage-custom in ancient India, according to which the 
bride and bridegroom, after they had arrived at their new 
home, had to sit silently on the hide of a hull, till the stars 
became visible, whereupon the bridegroom showed his bride 
(he Pole star, called dhruva, “the constant one,” and at the 
same time uttered a prayer, as for example, “ Be constant, 
prospering in my house,” w'hereto she replied: “Constant 
art thou, may I he constant in the house of my husband.” 
This marriage-custom, in which a “constant” star figures as 
the symbol of unchangeable constancy, must have originated 
at a time in which a brighter star stood so near the celestial 


Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay 1893 Cf. G Biihler, lud. 
Ant. 23, 1804, pp, 238 ft.; Vf. D. Whitney in JAOS Proceedings, March 1894 (reprinted Ind. , 
Ant, 24, 1895, pp 3G1 ff,) ; G Thibaut, Ind Ant, 24, pp. 85 ff. ; and Astronomic (Grundriss 
III, 9) pp. 18 f.; A. Barth, JA 1894, pp. 158 tt. ; Oeu rres II, 248 ff.; A. Weber, SBA 1894, 
pp. 776ff.; H. Oldenberg in ZDMG 48, 1894, pp, 029 ff.; 49, pp. 470 ft.; 50, pp. 460 fl. j 
Jacobi in ZDMG 49, pp. 218 ff.: 50, pp. 69 ff.; E. W. Hoplana, The Religions of India, Boston 
1896, pp. 4 ff.; A. A. Macdimelt, History of Sanskrit Literatnre, London 1900, p. 12. 

') Psstgrnss an Roth, pp. 71 f. 
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pole that it seemed, to the observers of that time, to be stand¬ 
ing still. Now it is again a result of the precession that, 
with the gradual altera!ion of the celestial equator, its North 
Pole also moves away, describing in about ’G,0()^ years a circle 
of 23^ degrees radius around tho constant pole of the ecliptic. 
Bv this means, one star after another slowly moves towards 
the North Pole and become'* North Star or Pole Star; but 
only from time to time does a brighter star approach the Pole so 
closely, that it can, for all practical purposes, be regarded 
as “ a constant one” (dhruva). At pre-vent Alpha, a star of 
the second magnitude, in the Little Hear, is the Pole Star 
of the Northern hemisphere This star, ol course, cannot be 
meant when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vedic times, 
because only 2000 years ago this star w is still so far removed 
from the pole that it could not possibly have been designated 
as the “constant one.’’ Not until -7SO B. C. do we meet 
with another Pole Star which merited this name. At that 
time Alpha Driconis stood s<> near to tin* Pole for over 500 
years that it must have appeired immovable to those who 
observed with the naked eye. We must, then, place the 
origin of the name of Dhruva, as well as the custom of 
showing the “ constant ' 5 star to the bride on her marriage 
evening as the symbol of constancy, into a period in which 
Alpha Drac mis was Pole Star, that is, in the first half of the 
third millenary B. C. In the marriage verses of the Rgveda, 
however, this custom n u it yet thought of, wherefore Jacobi 
considers it prohibit; “ that the use of Dhruva in the marriage 
ceremony does not belong to the time of the Rgveda, but to 
the following period, and that, therefore, the Rgvedic period 
of civilization lies before the third millenary B. C.” *’ 

As has been said, the assertions of Jacobi and Tilak met 
with violent opposition. The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the 

■) ZDMG„ Vol 60, p. 71. 

38 
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most ancient times were concerned only with the position of 
the Naksatras in relation to the moon and not to the sun, and 
that there is tint a single trace of any observation of the 
(equinoxes to he found in the most ancient times. The 
passage " in which we read that the Pleiades “do not swerve 
from the East” should probably not be interpreted as mean¬ 
ing that they rose “due east” (which would have been the 
case in the third millenary B. C., and would point to a 
knowledge of the vernal equinox): the correct interpretation 
is more likely that they remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time—-during several hours—every night, 
which was the case about 1100 B. C. : ' Coming to the 
argument of the New Year in various millenaries, it is most 
difficult to decidv these questions, primarily because in our 
texts the year sometimes begins with spring, sometimes with 
winter, and sometimes with the rainy season, and moreover 
the number of seasons varies between three, five and six. s ' 
The argument of the Pule Star, too, provoked serious 


1 ) Sat.-Br. II. 1, 2, 3. Ser QMcitberij ami Jacobi, ZDMU 4* } p. tittl note ; 50, pp, 72 
aod 452. Sankar B. Dikshii (Jnd. Ant. 24, JS95, pp 21" f.) t B. V. Knmesrara Aiyar (Tho 
Age of the Brahmanas, in the Quarterly Journal of the M\ihir Society 1022, and previously 
iu Proc. FOC I, pp. 1 ff. and Dhiromlrmrith Mttklutpndhii ujn. The Hindu Nakflhntraa, pp 41 
f. (Reprint from Vol. VI of tlie Journal of tho Department, of Science, Calcutta University, 
1923), have concluded from this passage, thaL the SatapaMia-BiAhmana whs written about 
3000 B. C. 

a ) I am indebted for this explanation to Professor A. Pr?tf t the astronomer of our 
University, who informs me that, in about I LOO B C. the Pleiad? .> iobo approximately IIP 
to the north of the oast point, approm-hing nearer and nearer the east lino, and crossing 
it as late as 2 k 11™ after their rise, «r i height 29 , when seen from a place situated 

at 25' North latitude. They thus remain almost due east, long enough to servo as 
a convenient basis for orientation. Tins interpretation nf tin* passage is proved to 
be tho correct one, by Baudhflyana-Siautasutra 27,5 (of \V. Cul'ind, L'ber das rituello 
Sutra dew BaiidhSjuiiu, Leipzig 1903, pp 37 ff.), where it is pret-cribed tliat tho supporting 
beams of a nut on the place of sacrifice ahull fare the east, and that thin direction shall be 
fixed after the Pleiades appear, as the latter “ do not depart from tho eastern region.” It 
is true that, about 2100 B. C. or about 3100 B. C., the Pleiades touched tho eaet line 
earlier, but they proceeded southwards so rapidly that they wore not suitable for orient¬ 
ation. 

*) In the6at.-Br. XII, 8,2,35, it is said. ‘All seasons are the first, all are the 
intermediate, all are the last.” 
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jbjections. We cannot deny the possibility of one of the lesser 
stars in the Little Bear having been visible (about 1250 B. C. 
and even later still) as the Pole Star in the clear Indian 
firmament." At any rate it is not permissible to draw 
any conclusion from the non-mention of this custom in the 
Rgveda : for by no means ail of the marriage-customs are 
mentioned in the marriage hymn in the Rgveda, and 
there is no reason why this particular custom should have 
been singled out for mention in preference to another. 

Though the astronomical arguments of Tilak and Jacobi 
did not succeed in proving what was to be proved, they have 
stimulated the enquiry whether there are no other grounds 
for assuming a greater antiquity of Vedic culture. And 
indeed, from the point of view of Indian history, nothing 
speaks af/ahwf the assumption that Vedic literature extends 
back into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture 
to the fourth millenary, while the supposition of 1200 or 
even 1500 B. C., traceable to Max Miillor, for the commence¬ 
ment of the Vedic period no longer agrees with the present- 
day state of our knowledge of the political history, as well as of 
the literary and religious history of ancient India. This 
has, 1 believe, been convincingly proved, especially by G. 
Bithleiv' 

Inscriptions prove that in the third century B. C. 
Southern India was conquered by the Aryan Indians and 
invaded hv brahmanieal culture. The fact, however, that 
some Vedic schools, such as those of Baudhiiyana and Apas- 
tamba, originated in the south of India, makes it probable 
that the conquest of the south by tin' Aryans must have taken 
place much earlier, perhaps as early as in the 7th or 8th 

1 ) ProfVsHor Vrev behoves that iiroomhridgc 200t and 20211, *tnia of the fifth to 
the sixth magnitude in the Little Hoar, the first of which approached the pole as far as 17» 
in about 1250 R. 0., anti the second of which approached the pole as far as S ! in 15t)0 B. C., 
are visible in view of the favourable atmospheric conditions of India, 

lncl Ant.. 23, l MM, |»p. 246 ff. 
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century B. C. For tlu> whole country can hardly have been 
colonised and brahnianized immediately after the conquest 
to such an extent that Vedic scliools could originate in the 
distAQt south. But, as Buhler says, 1 * “with the conquest 
of Southern India about 7<)0 or even about <500 B. C., tin* 
assumption that the Tndo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or 
even about 1500 B. C. the northern corner of India and 
Eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The 
/idea that the Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its 
many clan-divisions and its perpetual internal fends, should 
have conquered the 123,000 squire miles, which form the 
area of Tndia (excluding the Punjab, Assam and Burma) 
and should have founded States, organised on the same model, 
all over this vast territory within the space of live, six or 
even eight hundred years, appears simply ludicrous; espe¬ 
cially if it is borne in mind that this territory was inhabited 

• « 

not merely by forest tribes, but in part bv peoples possessing 
a civilisation not much inferior to that of the invaders. More 
than double of the longest period named was required for 
sach achievements. 

Now it could be said, and it has been said hv Oldenberg, 
that seven hundred years are a good span of time, in which 
much can happen. “ One should consider,” says Oldenberg, a) 
“ what 400 years have nvairt for the enormous plains of 
Northern and Southern America.” This, however, is a poor 
comparison. The races and civilizations which came into 
contact with one another in Ameih-a were, after all, very 
different from those with which we have to deal in ancient 
India. As far as the political conditions of ancient India are 
concerned, «e learn from some of ihe songs of the Rgveda and 
from the epics that, just as is shown by the later history of 
India, continuous fighting took place between the separate 


') fncl Ant. 23, IS94 p 24" 
•) ZDMG, Vol 49. p 479 
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Aryan tribes in ancient and even the most ancient times. Under 
such circumstances the conquest of India could only proceed 
step by step, extremely slowly. Aeruaiiy we see al-o, if we com¬ 
pare the two oMest strata of Indian literature with each other, 
that the advance of t lie Aryans towards die oast and south 
proceeded only very slowly. In the h\ nm< of the Rgveda 
we find the indo-Aryan people still established exclusively 
in the extreme north-west of India, and in Eastern Afghan¬ 
istan, and yet the petiod in which the hymns of the Rgveda 
originated, must have stretched over centuries. That is 
proved by the many different strata of earlier and later parts, 
which we find in these, hymns: it is proved, too, by the 
circumstance that the Esis. who not only in the Anukrama- 
nis, but already in the Rr.'ihmants, wi re t r raucously called 
“seers” or composers of the hymns, are in the hymns them¬ 
selves regarded as seers of a remote ai Equity. 1 The 
composers of the hymns, too, very often speak of “old songs,” 
of “songs composed alter the old manner,” as though this 
poetry had been practised since time immemorial"' AI. 
Bloomfield 31 has shown that, of the approximately -10,000 
lines of the Rgveda, nearly as many as .",000 linos are repe¬ 
titions. This proves that, at the time when the Ijtgieda was 
composed, the more modern poets would frequently borrow 
lines and expressions from older ones, and that there was 
actually in existence a large number of floating lines of verse, 
which any singer could incorporate in his song if he so 
fancied. But we have repeatedly seen how far, after all, 
the Rgveda lies behind all other literary works of the Veda. 
Even the language of the hymns is much more archaic 
than that of the Vedic prose works. The religious views 
and the conditions of civilization are quite different. The 

') St c abov p pp. 57 f 

’) Son Ludwig, Dt<r Rigveda, III, pp ISO f 

*) Ttie Vedic Concordance, HOS, Vot. 10, 100fl; Rig-Veda Repetitions, HOS, Vols. 
20 and 24, 1916; JAOS 29, 1908, 287 f. i 81. 19IO, 49 A 
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BrShmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads pre-suppose not only 
the hymns of the llgveda, but also the spells and prayers of 
the other Samhitas as sacred texts of hoary age. Indeed, 
these old hymns and spells were often no longer understood. 
The old legends had fallen into oblivion. I will recall only 
the distance separating the fchmahsepa legend of the Aita- 
reya-Ilrfihmana from the hymns of the llgveda. 1 ’ 

Oral tradition, too, pre-supposes longer intervals of time 
than would be necessary, had these texts been written down. 
Generations of pupils and teachers must have passed away 
before all the existing and the manv lost texts had taken 
definite shape in the Vedic schools.-' On linguistic, literary 
and cultural grounds we must therefore assume that many 
centuries elapsed between the period of the earliest hymns 
and the final compilation of the hymns into a Samhita or 
“collection,” for the Ilgveda-Samhita after all denotes only the 
close of a period long past,' 1 ' and again between the llgveda. 
Samhita and the other Samhitas and the Brahmanas. The 
Brahmapas themselves, with their numerous schools and 
branch schools, with their endless lists of teachers and the 
numerous references to teachers of antiquity, require a period 
of several centuries for their origin. 1 ' This literature itself, 
as well as the spread of brahmanical culture, theological 
knowledge, and not least, the priestly supremacy which went 
hand in hand with it, must have taken centuries. And when 
we come to the Upanisads, we see that, they, too, belong to 
different periods of time, that they, loo, pre-suppose generations 

*) See about-, p. .j 7, p pp. IT-, pp 09 f, p 7~>, pp 79 i , p loi, pp HWiiT, pp 21."» i 

s ) The circumstance that Ok* icxlb were written flown when they were no longer 
completely underatood and after a #ap hud occurred in (be tradition, also explains 
the fact that no freipiontly passagcR of diverse contents and different periods occur in 
all Vedic texts, so that, lor instance, Rome 1'panipids are to be found among Hie Sam hi Us 
and BrShmanas. See above pp. 1 2 1, 14-9 IT., ‘229. 

3 ) The Aitareya-Aranjaka already pie.supposed the Rsrvrda SmphilS in its division 
into ten books. (Max Jtfu7/cr t History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp d to f.) 

*) See above, pj». 191 
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of teachers and a long tradition." Yet we seo that, 
during the whole of this time, which lasted from the first 
beginnings till the last off-shoots of Vedic literature, the 
Indo-Aryan people conquered only the comparatively small 
stretch of land from the Indus as far as the ( hinges, the 
actual Hindustan. If this advance from the extreme north¬ 
west over into the eastern Uanges-land already took so long, 
how many centuries must the conquest of the whole of 
Central and Southern India have taken ! If we consider this, 
700 years will no longer appear to us a i^reat period of time. 

There are other considerations besides this. It is 
indisputably to the credit of Max Muller to have shown that 
Buddhism at about .')()•' B.C. absolutely pre-supposes the 
existence of the whole of Vedic literature. In refutation of 
the view, held by some scholars,- that the earliest I'panisads 
should not be placed prior to the 0th century U.(\, 
Oldenberg'” has shown that centuries must have elapsed 
between the earliest I'panisads and the earliest Buddhist 
literature. Buddhist literature, however, pre-supposts not 
only the Teda, but the Vedangas also,* and indeed brahmanical 
literature and science in a highly developed state. To-day, 
too, more light has been thrown on the religious conditions 
of ancient India than was the case in Max Muller’s day, when 
it was thought possible to squeeze the whole development of 
the religious history of India up to the appearance of Buddhism 
within the limit of 7<K) years. liven before the appearance of 
Buddhism, there were sects in India, as Buhler has pointed 
out, which denied the sanctity of the Veda. The tradition of 
one of these sects, the Jainas, has in other respects proved so 

J ) See above, pp 235 ff. 

a ) Cf Hoylctn*, JAOS 22, 33<> n , Ancient India, p. 1M 

s ) Die Lehre dor Upamshnden and die Anfftiujo dea Bnddhismua, pp. 288, 357. 

*) It ia noteworthy that the Buddhists, too, call their didactic texts “ Sfitras ”, 
although these arc by no means composed in the ” Su tra M style indicated above, on 
pp, 268 f- They took “ S5tra ” to mean u didactic text.’ 1 
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reliable as to chronology, that we may regard with some 
confidence a report which places the life of the first founder of 
this sect about 750 13.C. Bidder also thought he could prove 
that other sects antagonistic to the Veda and to Brahmanism 
went back to a much more hoarv antiquity than h id hitherto 
been supposed.Unfortunately he did not live to demonstrate 
this proof. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Winekler in Boghazk&i 
in Asia Minor in the year 1007, gave an impetus to more 
recent discussions on the question of the age of the Rgvcda 
and of Vedic culture.The clay tablets from the archives 
of the capital of the ancient llittite kingdom, which were 
found in Boghazkoi, included records of treaties concluded 
by the king of the IIittire-s and the king of M'.tini at the 
beginning of the 14th century B.C. The gods of both 
kingdoms are invoked as guardians of the treaties, and in the 
list of gods there appear, beside numerous Babylonian and 
Hitiite deities, the names of Mitn. Vanina, lmlra and 
Nasatyau among the gods of Micani.*' llow did the names 


') R. Gaibe, too M3e>liAi;p zur indt-elivn Kultu ,, £rnaebiclit'* > up 27 ff ), ih inclined to 
date the origin of tin bfict of tin* UiwiLMvu: i-, u\ P wk. u.it»«ts b»-k to ptoMtuMliitt lime*. 

*) Cf. El Meyer, SB.V 1WH ] •> 14- tt ; luif r fu vrohetuio Siptachwia* 

senschaft, 42, 1900, pp 1 ff ; (ieboim 1 u* dt-s A'tirtnniti, 2 Aufl I 2 MOhP'I 5M, 57t, 
H, Jacoh , JRAS 19t»9, 721 ff ; 1 1 * 10 450 i7 ; Itnein.it. Wo* nt‘OM*hnff, 5, 1911, 387, 
A. B. Kedh, JR AS 190'), i»03 IT. DIO RU ff , lihandnrk tt Corn Vnl pp 81 ff and HOS . 
Vol. 18 Ir*trr*rl (where tlin wholt *li \ i u d.m ir of Wiiu 1 ti-uniM.* j*i < rumniHi in between 
1200 and 310 B C, rep pp Mvi t . A \ Mnnlnm m \ r. p* Indus 1, pp. vni f one! 
EKE 7, 1914 pp. 49 ff. ; H. O' V/,v vJ i AS l 1 (M, pp I'JiTi ff , 1910, pp 8 10 ff.; L dc la 
Volite Pou^rnn. L*» Vedtutn*. 9 t-H I*.it in, l l ()9. pp 29 f , U5 t, t. > Oeeun rcirlmeh* 

Momitbchrift ff j <V*u Onent 41. 1915 tip 10k ff , ("a 'jjttu K»*v.■ w. Nov f 1923, pp 119 ff. ; 
Sten Konotc, Ttu* Aiyun Uod* « 1 1 'ir Mi'um l\opw (Rovul Budnik Unnnsitv Publications 
of the Indian Jnviinw*, Kn>”i, m, 1**2)). K E Purytt, >r, Ancient lailriri Hiatmtoal 
Tradition, London, 1922. pp. 30 > ff , P Gdt s, Cun biid^e Hiatiuy of India, 1, pp. 72 f 

9 ) At least, nearly all srholare agree with Wm^Uer ( AhtUolnntpm der Do (bo hen 
Orient-Geselluchuft Xo 35, 1907. p. 51, e. PoE’hazkoi-Studirn VIM, Leipzig 1923, pp 82 f., 
W t.) that these Humes of pods hare to no reoo^nivod in the following cuneiform text : 
{Uni Mi-it-ra u64i-il il*ni U-ru wa-na-ai si-el (in another text A-ru-na In-dar 

(other text: Tn*da-ra) iltfni Xn-sa-ut-ti-vn-an-im Doubts ugninat this identification Hat? 
Only been raised by J EaUry in Revue Semitique, 16 1906, pp. 247 ff. 
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of these deities reach, the Mitanis in Asia Minor ? Scholars 
diverge greatly in their reply to this question. The historian 
Ed. Meyer ascribes these gods to the Aryan period, i.e., the 
period when the Indians and Iranians as yet formed an 
undivided nation in language and religion 1 *; and he assumes 
that, at the same time as these “ Aryans ” appeared in western 
Mesopotamia and Syria, the separate development of the 
Aryans in north-western India had already begun : the Yedio 
hymns, the earliest of which arose “ probably not later than 
about 1500 B.C.” bearing witness to this development. A 
similar opinion has been expressed bj^P. Giles. Oldenberg** 
thinks it more likelv “ that these are the gods of some 
western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited from some 
common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited them 
from the same source.” Tie leaves the question open whether 
these were Iranians before Zoroaster’s time, or whether a 
third branch of the Aryans is meant, and takes the view that 
this discovery does not justify us in assuming greater antiquity 
for the Veda. 

It is a fact, however, that this particular grouping of the 
gods Varuna and Mitra, Indra and Nasatyau, with these 
forms of their names, can be traced only in the Veda. 
For this reason I agree with Jacobi, Konow and Ilillebrandt 
in considering these gods to be Indian, Vedic deities and 
that there is no possible justification for any other view. 
We shall have to assume that, just as there were Aryan 
immigrations into India from the west, there must have 
been isolated migrations back to the west. We may 
think either of warlike adventurers or of connections by 
marriage. Nor should we forget that, at the time of the 


') H. Windier (Orientalist. J.iteratnrieitong, 13, 1910, 289 ff ; Hitteilungen der 
Vordernsintischeti Oesellsc.haft 18, 1013, H. 4, pp. 75 ff ) even thinks that the Ham who 
in the inscriptions are mentioned as the ruling class in Mitsui are identical with these 
very " Aryans.” But this is quite uucertaiu. Cf, A, U. Suyce, JR.U5 1909, pp. 1108 f. 

*) NQOW, Geschiftliche MUteilucgen, 1918, p. 91. 
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Rgveda, the Aryan Indians were as yet much nearer the west 
from the geographical point of view. 0 As regards chrono¬ 
logy, however, all that we can glean from the inscriptions 
At Boghazkoi is that, about the middle of the second millenary 
B.C. Aryan tribes which worshipped Vedic gods must already 
have been established in north-western India for a very 
considerable time, as several of these tribes had migrated 
far back to the west as early as about 1400 B.C. s * This 
small but important fact would be supported still further, if 
it should prove to be true that also traces of Indian numerals 
are to be found in the Boghazkoi texts. S) 

The idea of so early a date as the third millenary B.C. 
for the Veda would certainly be out of the question, if it 
were proved that the individual Indo-European peoples had 
not yet separated from the primitive Indo-Europeans in the 


■) See A. Bdlebrandl, Aua Alt-und Neuindien, Breslau, 1922, pp. 1 ff. and ZI1 8, 1924 
pp. 1 ff. who points out traces of relations to Western countries especially in the eighth 
Book of the Rgveda. For other views about the Aryan Indians in Asia Minor seo R. G. 
Bhandarbar, JBRAS 25, 1918, pp 76 ff., and E. Forrer, Dio acht Sprachen dor BoghazkSi. 
Inschriften, SBA 1919, pp. 1030 f. 

*) Konmr suggests that the Nlsatyasare mentioned in the Mitani treaty on aoconnt 
of their playing a role ia the auciout marriage-rites, because the treaty, following upon 
a war between the Uittite king Subbiluliuma and the tlitani king Mattinza, was confirmed 
by a marriage of the latter with the Hittite king's daughter As this connection of the 
Afivins with the marriage-ritual, however, occurs only in the late SurySeakta, Konow 
concludes " that the extension of Indo-Aryan civilization into Mesopotamia took place 
after the bulk of the Rgveda had come into existence ” so that the oldest portions of the 
collection would “ have to be considered os considerably older than tho Mitani treaty.” 
I cannot see the foroe of this argument, as Indra and the Nfteatyau (IndrauSsatya) are 
invoked together in Rv. VIII, 20, 8, where thoy have nothing to do with marriage. K. 
Jhattopadkyaya (Calcutta Review, May 1924, pp 287 ff.) concludes from the mention of 
Vedic gods in the Boghazkoi treaties that between 2000 and 1500 B.O. there were several 
arrivals of Aryan peoples in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
India from Central Asia and became known as Yrityas. This chrenologioa! combination 
of the Vrftyas with the Indians in Asia Minor has no foundation in fact whatsoever, hence 
Mr. ChaMopIdhyiya’a chronological conclusions (Brahmspa period from 2000 B.C. to 
1400 B.U., Vajurveda and Atharvaveda about 2000 B.C. and Rgveda before 3,000 B.O.) 
are quite nnfonnded. 

•) Of. P. Jensen, Indiache ZahlwOrtor in Keilschrifthittitisohen Texten, SBA 1919, 
pp. 887 ff, 
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third millenary. 1 ’ This view which, in my opinion, is very 
unlikely and has not been satisfactorily proved, is welcomed 
by those who wish to assign as low a date as possible to the 
Rgveda and to the beginnings of Indian culture. Thus J. 
Hertel 2 ’ promises to demonstrate that the Rgveda originated, 
not in north-western India but in Iran, and at a time not far 
distant from that of Zoroaster, who, according to Hertel, 
lived about 550 B.C. G. Hiising 3 ' goes still further, and turns 
and twists certain of the names of kings occurring in the 
cuneiform inscriptions so long that they are metamorphosed 
into those of Indian kings. On the basis of these “ facts," 
he then concludes that from about 1000 B.C. the Indians 
wandered from Armenia to Afghanistan, which was the scene 
of the IJgvedic period, and that it was only later that they 
w r ere driven further tow'ards India. Following a suggestion 
of H. Brunnhofer, he even assumes that the king Kanlta 
Prthu9'ravas" who is mentioned in the Rgveda is identical 
with a Scythian king Kanitas who is mentioned in a Greek 
inscription and on a coin, and w ho lived in the 2nd century 
B.C. This w’ould mean “ that the collection of these songs 
was not yet completed in the 2nd century B.C." This must 


’) Gunther fjisen (Imlogorinau. Foracbungeu 41, 1923, pp. 174 ft- Stand und 
Aufguben dor Spracliwiasouschufl, Festaeh lft fur \V. Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, pp. 200 
ff.) endeavours to prove that the ludo-Europoan rvorda for “ copper," “ cow " and “ star” 
were borrowed from the Sumerian, aud not earlier than betweeu 3000 and 2100 B.C. 
However, when we consider that the domestic cow aud copper are among the moat ancient 
of prehistoric finds, wo shall hesitate to accept lpeen’s theory. 

*) Indogornian. Forschuugen 41,1923, p. 1S8; L>ie Zeit Zoroaatoxs, Leipzig, 1924; 
Die Himmelstore iui Veda and im Avesta, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 7 f. A book by Hertel on the 
ago and borne of the Rgveda ia announced, but has not yet beeu published. Zoroaster’s 
date is still uncertain, but thoro are good reasons for placing him about 1000 B.C. Bee 
C. Die griechischen und latoiuischen Nachrichteu fiber die psrsisebe Religion, 

Giessen 1920, pp. 11 S.; H. Reichelt in Festschrift fdr W. Streitberg, pp. 282 f. 

*) Die Inder in BoghazkOi, in Pruoe linguistyosne ofinrow&ne Jauowi Baudouinowi 
do Courtenay...Krakow 1921, pp, 151 S. 

*) ljtv, VIII, 46, 21 j 24. The story of this King Prthufiravas is one of the old 
tales which, like the Akhyina of §uaal)£epa, were recited at the Purujamodba, s. SlukhC- 
yana-SrautasStra XVI, 11, 23. 
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surely be the very latest date ever yet assumed as that of the 
Rgveda! 

The strongest argument for a later dating of the Veda 
is undoubtedly the close relationship between the Veda and 
the Avesta with regard to language and religious views. 3) 
There are, however, very great differences to counteract the 
points of agreement in religion. Moreover the points of 
agreement can easily be explained, considering first ly that 
Indians and Iranians once formed one Aryan cultural unit 
at a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestic period, and secondly that 
they remained neighbours even after the separation. As 
regards the kinship of the languages, it is quite impossible to 
state definite chronological limits within which languages 
change. Some languages change very rapidly, others remain 
more or less unaltered for a long period.It is true 
that hieratic languages, like those of the Vedic hymns 
and the Avesta, can remain unaltered much longer than 
spoken vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, all that we know of the history of other 
languages and branches of languages compels us to say that 
languages do not remain unchanged for an indefinite number 
of millenaries, let alone tens of thousands of years. For this 
reason, the fantastic figures of 16000 or even 25000 B. C. s) 
as the date of the Veda, built up on the basis of astronomical 
or geological speculations, are absolutely impossible. Figures 
like this imply, too, that scarcely any cultural progress worthy 


') Thus A. A, ilacdonell (ERE. Vol. 7, 1014, pp. 49 ff.) says, that 11 it seems impos¬ 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated from the Iranians 
much earlier than about 1300 B. C." 

’) Cf A. C. Wool-ner (I’roc. F03 I, pp. xvii ff.; II, p 20 ff.) who rightly gays “ that at 
far as any philological estimates go, 2000 B. C. remains quite as possible as 1200 B. C. for 
the earliest Mantra." See also B. V. Kameivara Aiyir, Quarterly Journal of the Mythio 
Society XII, 1, p. 4 

') I am thinking of Abinag Ch&hdra Dat, Rig- Vedio India, I, Calcutta 1021 (e, also 
Oalcntta Review, March 1924, pp. 540 ff.) and D. N. Mukhopadhyaya, The Hindu 
Nakshatras (reprinted from Vol. VI of Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta 
University, 1923). 
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of the name was made in the whole course of that overwhelm¬ 
ingly long aeon, which would be most surprising in the case of 
so talented a race as the Indians. These figures are impos¬ 
sible, too, because the continuity between the Vedic and the 
later brahmanical culture, which cannot be explained away 
especially as regards religion, would then become utterly 
inexplicable. Moreover, classical Sanskrit, as fixed by Papini 
in his Grammar more especially on the basis of the language 
of the Brahmanas which still formed part of the Veda proper, 
and again the language of the inscriptions of King Asoka in 
the third century B. C., show too close a relationship with the 
language of the Veda for it to be feasible that a stretch of so 
very many thousands of years lay between. 

In summing up, we may say : 

1. Attempts to determine the period of the Veda by the 
aid of astronomy come to grief owing to the fact that there are 
certain passages in the Vedic texts which admit of various 
interpretations. However correct the astronomical calcula¬ 
tions may be, they prove nothing unless the texts in question 
admit of an unambiguous interpretation. 

2. The historical facts and hypotheses, such as the 
mention of Vedic gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the 
relationship of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) 
and Indo-European period, are so uncertain in themselves that 
the most divergent and contradictory conclusions have been 
drawn from them. Nevertheless, we have now such likely 
evidence of relations between ancient India and western Asia 
penetrating as far west as Asia Minor in the second millenary 
B. C., that Vedic culture can be traced back at least to the 
second millenary B. C. 

3. The linguistic facts, the near relationship between the 
language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand, 
and between the Vedic language and classical Sanskrit on the 
other, do not yield any positive results ; 
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4. they serve as a warning to us, however, to refrain from 
dating the Veda back to an inoonceivably distant period on the 
strength of astronomical or geological speculations. 

5. As all the external evidence fails, we are compelled 
to rely on the evidence arising out of the history of Indian 
literature itself for the age of the Veda. The surest evidence 
in this respect is still the fact that .Parsva, Mah&vira and 
Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this is a limit which we 
must not exceed. We cannot, however, explain the develop¬ 
ment of the whole of this great literature, if we assume as 
late a date as round about 1200 or 1500 B. O. as its starting- 
point. We shall probably have to date the beginning of this* 
development about 2000 or 2500 B. C., and the end of it ' 
between 750 and 500 B. C. The more prudent course, is 
however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to guard 
against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a 
ludicrously modern epoch. 



SECTION II. 


THE POPULAR EPICS AND THE PURANAS. 

* 

The Beginnings of Epic Poetby in India. 

We have already seen the first traces of epic poetry in 
India in the Vedic literature—in the dialogue-hymns* of the 
Rgveda as well as in the Akhyanas, Itibasas and Puraijas 
of the Br&hmaijas. 1J Moreover we know from the Brahma^as 
and the ritual-literature, that the recital of such narrative 
poems formed a part of the religious ceremonies at the 
sacrificial and domestic festivals. 

Thus the daily recitation of legends of gods and heroes 
belonged to the preliminary celebration, which lasted a whole 
year, of the great horse-sacrifice. In a regular succession 
which repeated itself every ten days, stories of certain gods 
and heroes were related ; and also two lute-players, a Brahman 
and a warrior, were present, who, in verses of -their own 
composition ( gdthds ), glorified the generosity and the war¬ 
like deeds, respectively, of the prince who was celebrating the 
sacrifice. The lute-players, who sang to the accompaniment 
of the lute the praises of a real king or of Soma as the king 
of the Brahmans, had also to be present at the ceremony of 
parting the hair, which was performed on the expectant 
mother in the fourth month of pregnancy, with a sacrifice 
for the prosperity of the fruit of her womb. After a funeral, 
too, it was an old custom, to whose existence the poet Ba$a 
still testifies in the 7th century A.D., for the mourners to sit 


i ') Of. Above pp,_101 B„ 208 ft., 226. The Indians are not consistent in their nse of 
‘I the expressions SthySna, ifihoao and purana, for they sometimes use them as synonyms, but 
at other times to mean various kinds of narratives. The epio “ Mah4bhfcata, B in the 
| Introduction, is called alternately itiK&aa, puran a and aihyana. On these ter ms, Cf. aim 
Emil S kg, Die flagenstoffe dee $gveda und die indieohe Itihas*tradition, I Stuttgart, 
1902 , Introduction. 
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down in a shady place outside the house and to be diverted 
and consoled by the recitation of old Itihasas or Rura^as. 
And when, after a death or some other heavy loss, the fire of 
the hearth had been carried out of the house in order to 
avert further misfortune, and a new fire kindled in the house 
by means of the two churning-sticks, then the members of 
the family, keeping the fire alive far into the silent night, 
sat listening to the tales of people who had reached a green old 
age, and Itihasas and Puranas auspicious for the future. 1 * 

'there were not only single ballads (Akhyiinas, Itihasas) 
hut also cycles of ballads. At least one cycle of this kind has 
come down to us in the Supanrtkhyana, also called SuparijS- 
dhySya or Suparpa. 2 * This is an apocryphal work belonging 
to the later Vedic literature, the author trying his utmost to 
imitate the hymns of the Rgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form, so that his work should appear to belong 
to the Rgveda. The date of this work is quite uncertain, 
but on metrical grounds we may place it approximately in 
the period of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha- 
Upanisad. s) It is a cycle of ballads dealing with the legend 

’) Satapatha-Br&hmana, XIII, 4, 3; SsfikHiyana-Gfhyanutra, I. 22, 11 f.; Asra- 
Ujana-Gfhyaautra, I, 14, 0 f., IV, 6,0; PAraskaru-Grhyasutra, T, 15, 7 f. ; Apastambjy 
Grhyaaiitra, 14, 4 f. Of. also A. Weber , Episehos ini vcdischen Ritual (SBA 1891) and 
H. LXicn, in ZDMG, Vol. 53, pp. 707 ft, At the Parujamedha, too, tho recitation of 
AkhySn&s forma part of the ritual, a. &ahkhayana-§r.sutasutra 18, 11, 

’) The text, which has coma down in very bad condition, was drat edited by E. 
Qrube, Berlin, 1873 (reprinted in Ind. Stud., Vol. 14); nowly oditod, translated into 
German and annotated by J. Ch'irpenher , Die Supirna«ago, Uppsala 1920, pp, 190 ft.; 
Cf. J. v, Negelein in GG A, 1924, pp. 63 ff., 87 ft- 3. Uertel considers this work to be a 
dramatic poem after tho Btyle of the Swing described by U. Temple (WZKM 23, 1909, 
273 ff, j 24, 1910, 117 ff.; Indische Mirchen, pp. 344, 367 f.) ; and ho has translated it 
into German as a drama (Indische MSrchen, Jena 1919, pp. 341 B.).’Cf. Winternitz, Oeator- 
reiobisohe Monatsachrift fur don Orient 41, 1915, pp, 176 f , Oldenberg, Zur Geschichto 
der altindisohen Prosa, pp. 61 ff. and NGGW 1919, pp. 79 ff. This Sapargidbyilya has no 
connection with the Suparpa songs belonging to the Khilas of the Rgveda, which are also 
oalled “ Snparpidbyaya " (s. above p. 60, and Schefteloictti, ZDMG 74, 1920, p, 203). 

*) Charpenticr, 1. c. pp. 196 f., J. v. Negelein (1. c. pp, 196, f.) doubts the jostidea- 
tion of Charpen tier’s conclusions. 
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of KadrQ, the snake-mother, and Vinata, the bird-mother, and 
the enmity between Garuda and the snakes, a legend which 
dates far back into Yedic times, 1 ’ and which appears in epic 
form in the Astlkaparvan of the Mahabharata. 

In the later Vedic texts Itihasa and Purana are very 
frequently enumerated beside the Vedas and other branches 
of learning ; the study of them counts as a work pleasing to 
the gods: in fact the Mhasapurana is actually called “ the 
fifth Veda-” 21 They are generally mentioned imnja. 

mgs woj 

after the Atharvaveda, to which they are said to be , 

)/v 

related. 8 ’ This has led to the conclusion that, similar tor * 

Vedic Samhitas, there existed one or several collection J 
* 9 *81 ' 
' tihasas and Puranas, made up of myths and legends, lege . 

1 u u Merisi 

of gods and tales of demons, snake deities, old sages (Rsi«0 che. 
kings of ancient times. There is no proof, however, thruggle 
collections actually existed in the form of “ books ” i family 
times. 41 All that we know is that there were prof of this 
story-tellers (Aitihasikas, PaurSnikas) in very ancie l as an 

from ** 


‘) Charpenttrr, 1. c., pp. 2.S8 ff. , Satapatha-Br III, 6, 2 

*) As Chlndogya-Cp VII, l f. and 7 In the Buddhist 8uttan 


) Ad kj uniiuu^y »• L- JJ » it, i ». auvi i m me uuuumai ouiuui j« 

(Selagutta), ItihSsa is called “ the fifth " after the three Vedas and the lUns,j 
A. Weber, l, o., and J. Vnhhnann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Heel olfLu,’Bonin 
1895, pp. 281 ft. 

*) According to ChSudcgya-Dp III, 3, 4 the magic songs of the Atharvaveda. 
stand in the same relationship to the Itihasapur’tna as the hymns (fc) to the Rgvedt. 
the prayer formulae (ynjua) to the Ynjnrveda, and the melodies (saman) to the SAmavtpa 
According to the Kau{illya- ArthaS lstrn, p 7, the Atharvaveda and the “ Itihaaareda' 
together with the trayl, “the threefold knowledge," form the Vedas. CJ above, p, 121 
and M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, pp. xrxvi f. 

•) The theory that there was a book called “ Itihisaveda ” or “ It.i.’sapnrAija *' 1 
advanced hy K F. Oeldner, Vediaohe Studien I, pp 290 f ; E. Sn-<j, Die Sagenstoffe d * 
Rgreda nnd die indische ItihSsa'radition I, p. 33 and ERE VII, 1914, 461 ff.; 3. Berth 

WZKM 23, 1909, p.295 ; 24, p. 420, R Packet KG 1GS • H. Oertel, WZKM 24, p. 12*' 
H. Jacobi, 8BA 1911, p. 969, But the very passage in Kaufcillya I, 5, p. 10, wh ; ' 
qnoted by these scholars, proves that “Itihasa" should be interpreted, not as" a am ' 
work, but as a olass of literary productions : for “ Veda ” only means a certain kind ^ 
learning, not a book : Ayurveda is “ medical science," Gandharvaveda is “ musi 
Egveda, SCmaveda, etc , are classes of texts, and not single books. Thus “ ItihSgaveda' 
not any particular book, but that branch of learning which consists of legends, stories, et 

4.0 
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It is certain, moreover, that as early as the time of Buddha 
there was in existence an inexhaustible store of prose and verse 
narratives—Akhvanas, Itihasas, Puranas and Gathiis—, form¬ 
ing as it were literary public property which was drawn upon 
by the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as by the epic poets. 

The “songs in praise of men” (gat ha narasamsi ) 1) are 
often mentioned beside the Itihasas and Puranas, among the 
te^s which are pleasing to the gods. These songs are 
agepted on the one hand with the Danastutis of the Rg- 
\ nd the Kuntapa hymns of the Atharvaveda, but on the 
ler hand they are the direct precursors of the actual Heroic 
cic itself, for their contents are the glorious deeds of the 
driors and princes. These “ songs in praise of men ” pro- 
t(W soon developed into epic poems of considerable length, 
imitate songs, and into entire cycles of epic songs, centring 
and eone hero or one great event; for the only two national 
to thcich have come down to us, the Utah abhor at a and the 
but ona, represent but the last remnants of a long past 
the pt epic poetry. Long before these two epics existed as 
Upani^gs must have been sung of the great combat of 

_round which the Mahabharata centres, and of the 

’) Rama, the hero of the Kamiivana. Neither is it 
conceivable that the battles of the Kauravas and Pandavas and 
the adventures of Rama should have been the only subjects of 
poetry. Many other heroes and great events in other royal 
houses also must have been sung. These old heroic songs, 
whose existence we must take for granted, have not all vanish¬ 
ed without trace; in remnants and fragments some of them 
ave ViPIg preserved in our two epics. 21 

f*-, ^atapatha-Br. XT, 5, 6, S; Aavnlaynn'i-flrhj'ae. Ill, 3 The fact tlinf, in thesA 

dor & 

gs, panegyrics were more important than historical liutli, in evident from the Vodio 
ts themselves, for thev declare these GathSs to bo “ lies” (MaitrSyani-Sarnhit# J, ]], 6 : 

$haka 14, 5). 

^ *) Cf. H. Jacobi, Uber ein verloronea TTeldeneedicht der Sindhn-SauvTra, in 
ftnjres Kern, Leide 1903, pp, 53 ff. 
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The authors, reciters and preservers of this heroic 
were the bards, usually called i£utas, who lived at the 6 
of kings and recited or sang their songs at great fea 
order to proclaim the glory of the princes. They also* 1 
forth into battle, in order to be able to sing of the heroic uei 
of the warriors from their own observations. Thus, in \ 
Mahabh ara t a itself, it is the Suta Sanjaya who describes 
K in g~3) hr tarftstra the eventiTOn the battlefield. These cour 
singers formed a special caste, !) in which the epic songs we) 
transmitted from generation to generation. Epic poetry rr t 
bf.bly originated in the circle of such bards, who ce.itfoy 
were very closely related to the warrior class. _ Besides “Si 
were also travelling singers, called Knsilnvas, who inemorist 
the songs and publicly sang them *d>yai house of th^ 
the lute, ?r and to TlieirTThT circ /' internecine strugg e 

among the people was due. Tlu. & - ^ J 

yana, though in a late, interpolated son^e history o is 

of llama, Kus'a and Lava, travelled aboui ve to re S ar< * M . an 
and recited in public assemblies the poem \earucd from 
poei Valmiki. 

But what we know as the popular epics of the Indians, 
MahabhTirata and the Itamay ana, are not the old he 

* Y 

songs as those court-singers and travelling minstrels 


') According to tin- law-book ol Manu 11 ami 17), tlie Sums arc u lured cai 
descended from the informal riago of warriors with Brahman women, whtlo the MSgadfc 
who, aa well aa tho Sutas, am usually railed stngeis, am said to be descended from ■ 
intermarriage of VaiAyiia with K^atiiyn women. In war, the Sutas am also the chariote* 
of the prinoes. Originally the Magadhus were undoubtedly bards from the land of Ml, 
dha, and tho Sutas, too, w ere probably inhabitants of a countty situated to tho ec ■*, 
Magadha. Cj. F. E. Paryiler, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London 1922, p»i 
J. J, Meyer, Dae Weib tin altindisclion Epos, Loip/ag, I'.ilu. p. 02 note, compares the nwi 
Bliits of tho Rajoiiu to the Sums. On the Bhits and other kinds of singers in ;hi_ Ind’V, 
to-day, c/. It, C. Temple, the Legends of ibe Punjab, Yol 1 (1SS4), p, vih , Bnd A. £a*tt 
Ethnography (Gruudriss II, 5, 1912). pp. So fl 

! ) Cf. A. /Jei'rmunn, Das Mahftbhuratu I, p. ol f., 06 t. 

II. J icubi t Dua Rani&yuya, pp. 07. 

s > j. •*. 
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therP'-^adia sang them, compiled into unified poems by 
aarri e°u\ 4 -« or at least by clever collectors with some talent 
; n g ? sts irjiut accumulations of very diverse poems of un- 
by tl WBI V* which have arisen in the course of centuries 
.(jLig- i:’ ,,r continual interpolations and alterations. Though 
^htent heroic songs do indeed form the nucleus of both these 
-tks, the more devotional Itihasa literature was included in 
ijem to so great an extent, and such long poems of a religi- 
“3-didactic nature were inserted, that the Mahabharata, in 
articular, has almost completely lost the character of an 


an, s.xm rs the Mahabharata ? 11 

to thic songs, and inipestncted sense that we may speak of 
imita one hero or one «< e pj c »> an( j a « p oe m.” Indeed, in a 

and eieh have ro^bharata is not one poetic production 
to tbiff, represent , glc i iterature . 
b °nic poetr” 

t - 

*) For information od the contents of the epic, the best help is H. J«rob», Mahft* 

ata, Inhftlta-Angabe, Index und Koukordanz tier Kalkuttaor and Bombnyer Auagaben. 

1903. For the problems of the Mahabharata see especially E. W. Hopkin#, The Great 

' India, its Character and Origin, New York 1901 rich, though unfortunately not 
LI v. 

-y, collection of materials, is contained in A. Hnltn n.iaa, Day Mah&bhSratu und seine 
ie. In 4 vols. Riel 1892-95. Tho value of this grout work is considerably prejudiced 
.be untenable theories of the author upon the remodellings of the MahSbharata. Un- 
tble, too, are th*> opposite theories upon the originof the epic us one work, which Joseph 
■Imann has upheld iu his bookr “ Das MahibiiSruta als Epos und Rechtsbuch," Berlin, 
5, “ Genesis des MahibhSrata,” Berlin 1899, and “ Die Samkhya-Philosopbie ala Natur- 
re und ErlOaungslehre, nach dem MahSbharata,” Berlin 1902. The first of those books, 
rever, has the great merit of having given new life to studies of the epic; it has given 
to a veritable “ Dahlmann-literature.” Cf. H. Jacobi in GGA 1896. No. 1 and 1899, 
11; A. Ludwig in 8itzungsber. der kgl. bbhinischen Ges. der Wiss. cl. f. Phil. Prague 
,5; 0. H. Tawney , Asiatic Quarterly Review 1896, pp. 347 Jolly, Ind. Ant. 26, 1806, 
f. A. Barth in tho Journal dos savants, April, June and July, 1897, and RHR, t. 46, 
j. pp. 191^ff. (Oeuvres II, 393 ff.) ; H.Wmternitzit in JRA3, 1897, pp. 713 ft, and WZKM 
, 1900, pp. 53 ff., E. W, Hopkins in the American Journal of Philology, 1898, XIX, No. 1 , 
t Cartellieri in WZKM, 13, 1899, pp. 57 ft.; J. Kirste in Ind, Ant., 31, 1902, pp. 6 ff. 
ttg the oider literature on the MahftbhSrata (it is summarized by Iloltzmann, loc. cit., 
lg p, 166 fit.) the following deserve special notice: Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 4th 
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Mahabharata J) means “ the great narrative of the battle 
of the Bharatas.” The Bharatas are already mentioned in the 
Rgveda as a warlike tribe, and in the Brahmanas we encounter 
Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and Sakuntala, who is regarded 
as the ancestor of the royal race of the Bharatas. The home 
of these Bharatas or Bharatas was in the country of the Upper 
Ganges and the Jumna. Among the descendants of Bharata, 
a ruler named Kuril was specially prominent, and his descen¬ 
dants, the Kauravas (Kuruides), were so long the ruling race 
of the Bharatas, that the name Kuru or Kaurava in the course 
of time assumed the character of a name for the tribe of the 
Bharatas, and their land is that Kuruhsetm or “ Kuru-land ” 
with which we are already acquainted from the Yajurveda and 

the Brahmanas. 2 ' A family feud in the roval house of the 

* * # 
Kauravas leads to a bloody battle, a truly internecine struggle 

in whic^ 0 . he ancient race of the Kurus, and with it the family 

of the BnSratas, is almost entirely ruined. The history of this 

bloody battle, which we shall probably have to regard as an 

historical event, though we hear of it only in the Mahabharata, 

was told in songs, and some great poet whose name has 

been lost, combined these songs into an heroic poem of the 

great battle in the field of the Kurus. Thus, as in the Iliad 

and in the Nibelungen-song, the tragedy of a terrible war of 

annihilation forms the actual subject of the heroic poem. 

This old heroic poem forms the nucleus of the Mahabharata. 


edit. Condon 185)3; SOron S^n-g Om MahabhSrata’s suiting i den Indiske literatur 
(with a " Suramariuiu ” in the Latin language), Copenhagen 1893 ; A. Lndtng, Uber das 
R&milyana und die Beriehungen desnelbco /.urn Mahrthhfirafa (II. Jahresberieht des Wisg. 
Vereins f. Volkskunde und liinguistik in fragile 1S!H). See also Hopktnt, EBE VIII, 
1915, 325 ff. and II. Otdenberg , Dug Mahabharata, seine Entstehong, scin Inbalt, seine Form, 
GOttmgen, 1922. 

l ) BUSrata means " battle of the Bharatas” (hhlratafy saipgrSmafc, Pnpini IV, 
2,58). In the MahabhArata itself wo find mshilbhttrata.yuddha (XIV, 81, 8) “the great 
Bharata battle,” and MahAbh arutAkhyanam (I, 62, 39),” ” tbs great story of the Bharata 
battle " the title “ Mahabharata “ btuug an abbreviation of the latter. 

s ) See above p. 106. 
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In the course of centuries, however, an enormous mass of 
Ithe most diverse poetry has collected around this nucleus. 
First numerous legends whose connection with the old heroic 
*pWS?n is more or less casual, legends referring to the early 
history of the heroes, or giving reports of all kinds of adven¬ 
tures of these men, without having any reference whatever 
to the great battle, were added to the poem. Then, too, 
fragments of other heroic legends and cycles of legends, 
which refer to various famous kings and heroes of primeval 
times, found their way into the poem, even though they had 
nothing at all to do with the song of the great Kuru battle. 
How much of this old bard poetry already belonged to the 
original poem as secondary tales ( episodes ) and how much 
was only added later, will probably never be determined. We 
have reason to believe that in ancient times many of these 
episodes were recited by the minstrels as independent 
poems. 1) In any case, our Mahabharata is not only the heroic 
poem of the battle of the Bharutas, but at the same time 
also a repertory of the whole of the old hard poetry. 

However, it is very much more than this. We know 
that the literary activity of ancient India was for the most 
part in the hands of the priests, the Brahmans; and we have 
seen how they brahmanised the old popular magic songs of 
the Atharvaveda, and how they intermingled with their 
priestly wisdom, the philosophy of the Upanisads which was 
really foreign, even antagonistic, to the priesthood."' The 
more the hiroic songs grew in favour and the more popular 
they became, the greater the anxiety of the Brahmans to 
take possession of this epic poetry also; and they had the 
art of compounding this poetry which was essentially and 

*) It seenm that individual hard* made a speciality of the recitation of curtain \ 
poems ; for Pat&njnli (SMgini IV, 2, (V>) loaches the formation of words liku Vftvuki itika, ' 
“one who knows tho story of Yavnkrita ” 1 iJyiltika, “ ore who knows the story of Ynyfiti ‘ 
etc. Cf. F. Lricitr, Esaai stir (iunadhya et 1» b [-hat lent hd, Paris, KHJS, pp 188 f. ‘ 

See above pji 128, and 281 ff. 
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purely secular in origin, with their own religious poems and 
the whole stock-in-trade of their theological and priestly 
knowledge. Thus it happens that legends of gods, mytho¬ 
logical narratives of hr ihmanical oiir/iu, and to a great ex¬ 
tent even didactic sections referring to hrahmanical philosophy 
and ttkics and hrahmanical Ao<-, were received into the Maha- 
bliarata. r l his priestly caste welcomed the popular epic as 
the very medium for the propagation of their own doctrines, 
and thereby for the strengthening and consolidation of their 
influence. It was they who inserted into the epic all the 
numerous myths and legends (Itih.isas) M in which wonderful 
feats are related of the famous >eers of ancient times, the 
Rsis, the ancestors of the Brahmans, how by dint of sacrifices 
and asceticism, they obtain tremendous power not only over 
men, but even over the gods, and how, when they are offend¬ 
ed, their curse causes the fall of princes and great men, and 
even of the kings of the gods. 

The iMahiibhnrata was, however, too much of a popular 
book, too much the property of extensive circles of the people, 
in particular of the warrior caste, for it ever to have become 
an actual hrahmanical work or the property of any one Yedic 
school. And it was not so much the Veda-knowing and 
learned Brahmans who took part in the development of the 
Mahabhurata: hence the noticeably scanty knowledge of actu¬ 
al hrahmanical theology and sacrificial science, which we find 
even in those parts of the epic in which hrahmanical influ¬ 
ence is unmistakable. It was the Pnrohitas , the court-priests, 
who like the Sutas (bards) were in the seivice of the kings, 
and on that account came more into contact with epic poetry. 
It was this less learned class of priests, too, which later on 
furnished temple-priests at famous holy place* and places 


l ) iSorm' of those can still bo traced In Brihinuue texts, for instance, 

the story of Bhttft^&svann who win eh in*jr**d into a woman, in Msh'bh XIII, 12, is found in 
the Baudhiyana-Srantasuirn , a. ami C'litnui m WZKM 17. 1903. 292 f; 351 ff. 
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of pilgrimage, mostly dedicated to the gods Vispu or Siva, 
and devoted itself to the literary cultivation of local myths 
attached to such sacred spots, and the legends woven around 
the gods Yisnu and Siva. This, as we shall see, was done 
chiefly in the Puranas, but also in the Mah&bharata, into 
which crept numerous local myths in true Puratia style, Viqnu 
and Siva myths , and Pur ana-like cosmologies , geographical 
lists and genealogies. 

But an epic poetry seems to have been cultivated more 
in those regions of India where the worship of Visjjiu as the 
highest deity prevailed. This accounts for the fact that, in 
the religious-didactic portions of the Mahabharata, this god 
stands so prominently in the foreground, that the work at 
times gives the impression of a religious book dedicated to 
the worship of Fiqnu. It is true, Siva-legends and passages 
referring to the Siva cult are not wanting, but they are in 
every case easily recognisable as later additions. They were 
inserted as the epic was propagated also over regions in 
which Siva worship had its home. u 

But there existed yet other religious circles in India 
which, already in early times, showed literary activity, and 
tried partly even more than the Brahmans, to win over the 
great masses of the people. These were the ascetics, forest- 
hermits and mendicants, the founders of sects and monastic 
orders, which at the time of Buddha were already very 
numerous in India. These, too, had their own poetry; 
legend* o* minis, aphorisms, in which they preached their 
doctrines of renunciation and contempt of the world, of 
self-sacrifice and love for all beings, and also/aW^, parables, 
fairy-tales, and moral stories, which were intended to illus¬ 
trate the philosophy and ethics of the ascetics by means of 
examples. This ascetic poetry , too, was incorporated into 
the Mahabharata to a considerable extent. 


■) Of. H, acobi in GGA 1S92, pp. 829 f. 
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To such an extent had the Mahabharata become a 
compendium of narratives of all descriptions rather than 
an epic, that even prose pieces, brahmanical legends and 
moral tales, some entirely in prose form and others partly in 
verse and partly in prose, were incorporated into the epic. 1 ' 

We find, then, in this the most remarkable of all literary 
productions, side by side and intermingled, warlike heroic 
songs with highly coloured descriptions of bloody battle- 
scenes; pious priestly poetry, with dissertations, which are 
often tedious enough, upon philosophy, religion and law; 
and mild ascetic poetry full of edifying wisdom and full 0 $ 
over-flowing love towards man and beast. 

Therefore the Indians themselves regard the Mahabha- 
rata, though always as an epic, as a work of poetic art (kavya), 
hut also at the same time as a manual (Sasfcra) of morality, 
law and philosophy, supported by the oldest tradition (smrti) 
and hence furnished with incontestible authority; and since 
more than 1,500 years it has served the Indians as much for 
entertainment as for instruction and edification. 

At least 1,500 years ago,-* this JIahabharata was already 
just as we possess it to-day in our manuscripts and editions— 
or at least very similar— one work which was of about the 
same extent as our epic of to-day. Like the latter, it already 
contained a long introduction with a framework, a story of 
the legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it 
as a text-book of religiou and morals; it was divided into 
eighteen books called Pa mans, to which a nineteenth book 
llarivam&c. uau already been added as a “supplement” (Khila) ; 


l ) la the Paujyaparvan (Slahsbh. 1, 3), in the Markandoya section of the Vanapar- 
van, and in thi sectarian Nkrftyaijiya. All those are piocos which are really ootside the 
Boope of the eoie propor. 1 therefore cannot agree at all with O'tdtnberg (Zur Geacliicht* 
der altindisohon ProBa, pp. 05 ff i Das Mahabharata, pp. 21 ff.) in feeing an earlier stage of 
the epio in these rery pioces. Of. Uoplcinii. Tho Great k,pic of India, pp. 206 ff.; TFinter- 
niit, DLZ J919, No. 44. 

•) S^e, farther on, the chapter on tho ago and history of the MahsbliSrata. 

\il 
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and it attained the extent of about 100,000 verses (Siokas). 
And up to the present day this gigantic work, in spite of all 
the diverse elements of which it consists, is regarded by the 
Indians as a unified work, complete in itself, 0 whose author 
is the most venerable Rsi Kr$na Dvnipayana, also called 
Fyasa. This same Rsi is also said to be the compiler of the 
four Vedas !) and the author of the Puranas. According to 
the legend, he was not only a contemporary, but also a close 
relative of the heroes of the Mahahharata, and occasionally 
also appears in the action of the poem. His history is told 
us in great detail in the Mahahharata. 

He is the son of a famous ascetic, the It sLParasara. ^ This 
great saint one day catches siaht ^of S atyava tl, who came 
into the world in a fish and was brought up by fisherfolk, and 

is so charmed with her beautv that he desires her love. But 

*■ 

she will yield to him only on the condition that, after she 
has borne him a son, she may retrain her maidenhood. The 
great saint grants her this wish, and also the wish that she 
may lose her fish-odour and may diffuse a wonderful perfume. 
Immediately after he has co-habited with her, she gives birth 
to a son, on an island in the Jumna, who is named DvaipS- 
yana t “the island-born.” The boy grows up and soon gives 
himself up to asceticism. When taking leave of his mother, 
he tells her that he will appear, immediately at any time she, 
needing him, thinks of him. SatyayatJ^-bo^vever, once more 
a virgin, later on became the wife of the Kh un king^ Sant anu. 
and bore the latter two sons, Citia ngada a mL-Yicitrav Irva. 
After the death of Slatanu and Citrangada, VicP*avIrya was 
appointed heir. He died young and childless, but left two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavatl 


l ) Therefore, too, it is railed a tin mh it a , i.e “a (complete) compilation/* 11 a 
connected thus MahAoh. I, 1, 21. 

*) Hence hi* name Tywa or Ved i viyina, i.e, u ebuaiflor ** *’cUasifler of the Veda 
Thia is the explanation of the name given in the MahAbhArata itaelf (1, 63, 88 * VivyAaa 
redan ywatft aataamtd Vyiaa iti fciprtub, of. I, 60. 5; 10?, 13). 
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decides to call her illegitimate son Dvaipayana, so that, 
according to the legal custom of the Levitate;-"he may beget 
descendants by his sisters-in-law. Now although this Dvai- - 
payana is a great ascetic and saint, yet he is an extremely 
ugly man with bristly hair and heard and darkly rolling 
eyes, dark in complexion (hence probably bis name lvisqa, 
“the black one”) and an evil smell emanates from him. 
Therefore, when he approaches the one princess she cannot 
bear the sight of him, and closes her eyes: the consequence of 
this is that her son is horn blind. He later became king 
Dhi'tardglra. The saint then approaches the second lady, 
and she grows pale at sight of him. As the result of this she 
gives birth to a son who is pale, and is therefore called 
Panflu, “the pale one.” He is the father of the five principal 
heroes of the epic. Once again Dvaipayana is to approach 
the first woman ; hut grown wiser, she sends her maid to the 
saint, who notices nothing of the substitution, and with the 
maid he begets Fidura, to whom in the epic is allotted the 
part of a wise and well-wishing friend of Dhitarastra as well 
as of the sons of Pandu. u 

This saint, Kysna Dvaipayana Fyasa, whom legend has 
made into a kind of grandfather of the heroes of the epie, is 
regarded by the Indians, up to the present day, as the author 
of the whole Mahabharata. Only after his three “ sons ” had 
died, so says the introduction to the Mahabharata, Sl did Vyasa 
publish among the people the poem composed by him. He 
imparted it to his pupil Faitampayana, and the latter recited 
the whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice of 
King Janamejaya. On this occasion it was heard by the SQta 
Ugrasravas, the son of Lotnahar§aua; and our Mahabharata 


') MaUbh. I. 63 ; 100 ff. 

*) Affording to the law of tlio Lovirnto, Vvflsn is ootr the projrenitor, not the 
father, of Dlictwrit^ia end Pfiijtju. The deceased husband of the two widows is regarded 
«» their father. 

•) 1,1,95 8. 
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commences with the Rsis, who are assembled, at the 
twelve-yearly sacrifice of Saunaka in the Naimisa forest, en¬ 
treating the Suta Ugrasravas to tell them the story of the 
Mahabharata as he has heard it from Yaisampayana. The 
Suta declares himself willing, and tells the story of the snake- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya, before proceeding to the repetition of 
the narrative of Yaisampayana. 

The fact that the Mahabharata consists almost entirely 
of speeches is certainly a trait of antiquity. 1 ' Ugrasravas is 
the reciter of the outline story, and in the poem itself Vais'am- 
payana is the speaker. Within the narrative of Vaisam- 
payana innumerable inserted tales are put in the mouth of 
various persons, this insertion of stories within stories being 
a very popular device in Indian literature. In most cases 
the narratives, as well as the speeches of the persons appear¬ 
ing, have no introduction but the prose formulae : “ A 7 aisam- 
payana spake,” “ Yudhisfhira spaken, “ Draupadi spake,” and 
so on. 

Fantastic as is all the information imparted to us in the 
introduction to the Mahabharata about its supposed author, 
yet we find a few noteworthy statements in it. Thus we 
are told that the Rsi Yyasa narrated his work in a short 
summary as well as in detailed presentation ; further, that 
different reciters begin the poem at three different places, and 
that its length was not always the same. Ugrasrava s says 
that he know s the j>oem as consistin g of 8*800 ver ses, while 
Vyasa declares that he composed the Sajnhita of the Bfofijrqla 
poem In 24,000 verses, “ and without the secondary stories 


•/ “ We may observe in the Iliad, too, that the old epics all contain very much 

dialogs* ; only in the later epics does this dramatic element recede further into the 
background .. But th* epic poem only re»ch*B completion when, in addition to tb* 
■peaches, the oatline of the narrative, too, is composed in metrical form. The final stage is 
the withdrawal of the epeeches, and the narration of events only in the form of verse.” 
EtiLSt Windiech f Milra und Buddha (Abhandl. der philolog.—histor. Klasse der K. 
eachsiscben Gee. der Wiaa. Leipzig 1895), pp. 222 ff. The Mahabharata ia still a long way 
from that “ final stage." 
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the BhSrata is recited i n.ihia-kpgth bv the experts .” Imme¬ 
diately afterwards it is said, rather fantastically, tha t Yya sa 
also composed Aviadx^i_tiLQ3isaDd 3<L 

hjmdredjjwu^ 15 fojrihe fathers* If for, the, 

Gandharyas and - (me. hundred thousand for man.” Of course 
this only hints at the present extent of the Mahabharata, 
which has also acquired for it the designation aatanuhasrl 
samhita, “ collection of one hundred thousand verses.” One 
sees from.these statements that the Indians themselves, in 
spite of their firm belief in the unity of the work, have at 
least retained a recollection of the fact that the Mahabharata 
only gradually grew, from an originally smaller poem, to its 
present extent. 

What the Mahabharata means to the Indians, the intro¬ 
duction to the work tells us in the most extravagant fashion. 
It is there said, for example : 

“As butter excels among curds, as the Brahman excels among 
Aryans, as the Aranyakas among the Vedas, the drink of immortality 
among medicines, the ocean among all waters, and the cow among four- 
footed beasts, even so the Mahftbhaiata is the best of all narrative works 
(Itihasas).” 

“ Whosoever has once heard this story, can no longer take pleasure 
in any other story though it he well woith healing; just as he who has 
heard the song of the kokila' J can take no pleasure in the harsh voice 
of the crow.” 

“The thoughts of the poets arise from this most excellent of all 
narrative works, as the three realms of the universe from the five elements/' 

“ Whosoever presents a veda-knowing and deeply learned Brahman 
with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he who hears daily' the sacred 
stones of the Uharata poem—these two acquire equal (religious) merit.” 

“ Verily 'this narrative work is a song of victory : a king who desires 
victory, should hear it, and he will conquer the earth and triumph over 
hir enemies.” 


’) Mahabh. I, 1, 51 ff; hi j 101 ff 

“) The Kokila, tlie Indian ouckoo, islto Indian poets trlmt the nightingale is to oar 
poets. 
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“ This is a sacred manual of morals (dbarma); it is the best manual 
of practical life (artha), and Vyasa, of boundless wisdom, recited it also 
as a manual of salvation (moksn ). 1 

“ All sins, whether of thought, word or deed, depart immediately 
from the man who hears this poem.” 

“The sage Kr-.na Dvaipayana, rising daily (to perforin his devotional 
and ascetic exercises) composed this marvellous story, the Mahabhilrata, 
in three years. What we find in this book relating to morals, relating 
to practical life, relating to sensual pleasure and relating to salvation,*) 
can be found elsewhere; but what is not written thereiu, can be found 
nowhere else in the world.” * 

Tor us, however, who do not look upon the Mahabharata 
with the eyes of believing Hindus, but as critical historians 
of literature it is everything but a work of art; and in any 
case we cannot regard it as the work of one author, or even 
of a clefei^ collector and compiler. The Mahabharata 
as a whole is a literary monster. Never has the hand of an 
artist attempted the well-nigh impossible task of combining 
the conflicting elements into one unified poem. It is only 
unpoetical theologians and commentators and clumsy copy¬ 
ists who have succeeded in conglomerating into a hetero¬ 
geneous mass parts which are actually incompatible, and which 
date from different centuries. \But in this jungle of poetry, 
which scholarship has only just begun to clear, there shoots 
forth much true and genuine poetry, hidden by the wild 
undergrowth. Out of the unshapely mass shine out the 
most precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom. ’ The very fact that the Mahabharata represents 


*) VKarma, “law and custom” or “morality,” artha “utility," “ advantages” 
“ n-^GHoal life ” and kama, “ sensual gratification ” are the three aims of life, to a certain 
extent the be-all and end-all of human existence, according to Indiso ethics. The final 
aim of all striving, however, is tnoifa, “ deliverance,” to which the various sects and phi¬ 
losophical systems indicate different paths. 

*) I, 1, 261 f. : 2, 362 f., 303 ; 62, 20 f., 23, 26, 52 f. To the last verse compare the 
Bengali saying : “ Whatever is not in the MahAbh&mta is not to be found in Bharata- 
varja " (to), in India). 
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a whole literature rather than one single and unified work, 
and contains so many and so multifarious things, makes it 
more suited than any other hook, to afford us an insight 
into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people. 

This may be shown by the following survey of the con¬ 
tents of the Mahabharata and its various component parts. 1 

The Principal Narrative of the Mahabharata. 

Years ago Adolf Holtzmann (Senior) undertook the bold 
endeavour “ to open up for the first time for Geiman poetry 
lovers, the essence of the Mahabharata, the old Indian 
national epic itself.” 2J He started ftom the undoubtedly 
correct point of view that the Mahabharata is not “the Indian 
epic,” but that rather only “ the remains, the ruins of the 
ancient Indian heroic songs ., after niucfas retouch¬ 

ing, extension, and disfigurement, are contained in the 
Mahabharata.” But with enviable self-confidence he believed 


*) Tne whole of tbo MuhAblnlratn has been translated into English prose by Kieori Mohan 
Gangul > and published by 1’iotnp Cliandia Rvy (Calcutta 1884-1890), and by Manmatha 
Nath Dull (Calcutta IS 15-1905). A fine poetical rendering, partly in metrical transla¬ 
tion!, paitly in prose extinct*, has b-eu given by ltomesh Dutt m bis “Malia-Bharata, the 
Epic of Ancient India condensed into English Veise,” London 1899. Extracts from the 
MahibhArata will also bo foul d m John Mui-'s. “Original Sanskut Texts” (1S58-1872), 
and “ Metricnl Tianslntinns fiom Sunshrit Writcia” (London 1879), and in Monier 
Will(tints, “ Indian Wisdom,” 4th ed., London 1893. A Sumuiaiy of the 18 Parvans has 
been ghen by Monier Williams, ludinn Epic Poetry. London 18G3 ; an outline of the 
story and extracts by ,T. C. Om-in, The Oreat Indian Epics, London 1899, pp 93 ff. 
Books 1-X have been tinnsl.ited into Fiench by H Ftiurhr, Palis, 18113-1870, a colleetiou 
of linger extracts by Ph E. Fhiicuuj , L<> Mnlisbliflinta, onze episodes tires de ce poo me 
epique, Paris, 1862. Social episodes )m\e laen translated into Italian by P E. Pnrolini, 
1902, and into del man by E livyp t Berlin, 18241, by the poet Fiiediich RucLeri (s. R. 
Rutbeiger, " Buckejt-Studien,” 1878, pp 84-122 and ” Uuckert-Naclilese” I, 270; II, 
815 If), by A Ifultemn art, Indistbe Sngen, 18-15-1847 (new odition by M, Winteinitz, 
Jena, 1912, and 1921), by J Herlet, lndiscbe Mtiehen, .letia, 1919, No. 10-14, and by 
W, Portig iu the series “ Ind sche Erz&lder " (Vols, 12 and 15, Leipzig 1923, 192 ff). The 
philosophical texts of the MahAbhSrnta have beeu translated into German by (). Straws! 
and P. PewKsen, Vier pliilogopldeebe Texte des Mah&bharntam : SanaUujAtaparvan, 
Bhugavndgft*, Moksbadharma, AuugitA, Leipzig 1906. 

*) lndisohe Sagen, Part 2: Die Kuruioge. Karlsruhe 1846. 
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himself to be endowed with the ability to reconstruct the 
ancient original heroic poem from these retouched and 
disfigured “ruins.” He thought that by means of omissions, 
abridgments, and alterations, he had created in German 
verse an Indian heroic poem, which gave a better idea of 
the actual Mahabharata as sung by the ancient Indian bards, 
than a literal translation of the existing original text would 
probably give. Now Holtzmann, with ingenious insight and 
deep poetic feeling, certainly often hit upon the right thing, 
but then he departed so arbitrarily from the Sanskrit text, 
that his work can only be regarded as a very free recast 
of the ancient Mahabh&rata, but in no case as a faithful 
representation of it. In fact Holtzmann attempted an im¬ 
possible task. Every endeavour to reconstruct “ the ancient 
Indian national epic itself” in its original shape will always 
be attended' by so great an element of arbitrariness, that it 
can only have a purely subjective value. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to extract 
a kernel from the enormous mass of songs of the Mahabharata, 
namely , the na rat ice of the battle of the Kauravas and the 
Pandoras, which in any case formed the subject of the actual 
epic. This shall be done in the following, necessarily short 
outline. "We trace the story of the great fight, taking into 
consideration also, as far as possible, the important secondary 
stories referring to the principal heroes. In this we shall 
not digress into doubtful hypotheses upon the “ original” epic, 
but faithfully follow the Mahabharata test now available to us, 
leaving aside, for the present, everything which has no refer¬ 
ence to the principal narrative. 

The Descent. of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

In the land of the Bharatas there once ruled a king of the house 
of the Kurus, Santanu by name. By the goddess Gangs 1 1 who had 


‘) Goddess of the River Ganges. 
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become a mortal woman, this king had a son called Bhlma, whom he had 
appointed as his successor to the throne. One day, when the latter had 
already grown up into a superb hero endowed with all warlike virtues, 
SSntanu met the beautiful fisher girl Satvavatt, fell in love with her and 
desired her as a wife. Her father, the king of the fisherfolk, would, 
however, only give her to him on condition that the son born by his 
daughter should inherit the throne. Hut Sant aim would not consent to 
this, though he found it difficult to give up lus beloved. Now Bhlsma 
soon noticed how depressed his father was, and when he had learned the 
cause of this depression, he himself went to the king of the fishermen to 
woo Satyavatf on his father’s behalf, fie not only announces his intention 
to renounce his right to the throne, but take'- a vow of chastity, so as to 
make it impossible for any son of h ; s to claim the throne, whereupon the , 
fisherman gladly gives him hri daughter. So Joan farm marries Satyavatl 
and lias two sons by her, (thaoqtnh and V iritnivirifu. Soon after this, ^ 
Santanu died and young Citraiigada was killed in battle by a Gandharva: 
then Bhigma, as the senior of the family, annointed VicitravTrya as king. 
The latter, however, died m. iing and without issue, though he had two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavatl begs Bhlsma to 
beget descendants by the surviving widows of Yieittavlrya, in accordance 
with the ancient usage of the Levirate. But Bhlsma, mindful of his vow 
of chastity, declares that though the sun may give up its brilliancy, the fire 
its heat, the moon may give up the coolness of its rays, the god Indr» 
bis bravery, and the god Dliarma 11 his justice, he could never break his 
promise. Then Satyavatl remembers her illegitimate son Tyaxa . and with , 
Bhlsma’s consent invites him to see to the propagation of the race. And 
as we have already seen, 4 ' the sain! \ yasa begets Dhrtarastra, Pandu 
and f'iilura. As DhrtarSstra was horn blind, the younger brother Paniju 
became king. Dhrtarastra married (iaud/tdr?, daughter of the king of 
Gaudhara, and site bore him a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Duryodhana. Pa in hi had two wives, PrihZ or Kiniti, daughter of a king of 
the Yadavas, and Matin, sister of Balya, king of the Madras. KuntI bore 
him three sons: I'ud/nttjhtra, thf> eldest, Arjtuia and Bhitntt, who was born 
on the same day as Duryodhana, whilst Mitdrl gave birth to the twins 
Naiula and Sahudnm. 

Here the epic relates the following very fantastic story (which could 
scaroely have belonged to the old poem), according to which these five 

1 ) The god of death, and ut the same time the god of justice. *) See above, pp. 322f. 
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principal heroes of the epic are supposed to have been begotten not by, but 
on behalf of Pandu. PSudu killed a pair of autelopes at the time of 
copulation. In reality, however, it was a rsi who had assumed the form of 
an antelope in order to enjoy love. This rsi now pronounces a curse that 
Pap^a shall die during the enjoy^ment of love. Pandu therefore determines 
to lead the life of an ascetic, and t.<> renounce sexual pleasures. In order to 
provide descendants, however, Kuntl invokes the gods to beget children 
with her. Dharma, the god of justice, begets Yudhisthua with her, Yayu, 
the god of the wind, begets strong Bhlma and Indra, the king of the gods, 
begets Arjuna. At Kuntl’s lequ.'st, the two \svins cohabit with MadrI, 
and beget the twins Naktda arid S&hadcva witn her. 


The Pandoras and Kaurovas at the Court of J)hftara>jtra. 

When P&ndu died soon afterwards, blind Dlirtaiastni assumed the 
reins of government. The five sous of Pan<ju accompanied their mother 
Kuntl—P&n<ju's second wife MadrI had thrown herself’ on to his funeral 
pyre—to the court of king Dhrtaiastra at Hastinapura, wnere lliey were 
educated with the princes, their cousins. 

Even in their juveuile games, the sons of Panuu excelled over those of 
DhptarSstra, arousing the jealousy of the latter. Bhlma, in paiticular, 
evinced great exuberauce of spirits and gave many an exhibition of uuruly 
strength which were mo-t displeasing to Dhrtaiastra’s children. For 
instance, if the children climbed a tree, he would shake it so that his 
cousins tumbled down together with their fruits. For this reason 
Duryodhana hated Bhlma intensely, and made several attempts on his life 
without however being able to harm him. The boys grew up, and two 
famous Brahmans, skilled iu the use of weapons, Krpa and Jlrona, were 
engaged as their tutors. There were among their pupils besides the sons of 
Dhftarasljra and of Pandu, also Asvatthaman , one of Drona’s sons, and 
Karna, son of a Suta or charioteer. Duryodhana and Bhlma soon became 
Drona’s best pupils with the clubs, A£v.itthainiu in magic arts, Nakula and 
Sahadeva in sword exeicise-, and Yudlusthira in chariot fighting. But 
Arjuna was not only the best archer, but excelled all tho others in every 
respect. For this reason the sons of DhrtarAsfra were extremely jealous of 
him. 

When the princes had completed their studies, Drona organised a 
tournament at which his pupils were to «diow their skill. It is a brilliant 
and festive assembly; the king, the queens and numerous heroes are 
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present. Bhlma and Duryodhana give a pcrformanec of club-fighting 
whieh threatens to bpcomc so deadlv earnest that the combatants have to 
be separated. Arjuna is universally praised for his skill in archery. But 
Karna also enters the ring, and executes the same feats as Arjuna, which 
greatly angers the latter, whilst Durvodhana jovfullv embraces Karna 
and swears eternal friendship. Karna challenges Arjuna to a duel, but 
as the descendant of a charioteer he is laughed to scorn by the Painjavas. 

Yndhinthira becomes heir t<> the throne. Conspiracy against him and 
his brothers. (The lac house.) 

After a year had elapsed, Dhrtaiastra appointed as heir to the throne, 
Yudhisthira, the first-born of the Kuru family, who had distinguished 
himself by his bravery as well as by alt other virtues. The other PSndavas 
perfected themselves still further in arms, and even went forth on victori¬ 
ous campaigns of conquest off their own bat. hen Dhrtarastra learned 
of these exploits of the Paiy.'avas who weie growing mightier and mightier, 
Jie fell some anxiety as to the future of hi< own line. Therefore when 
Duryodhana, his \ounger brother llushjstvna, his friend Karna and his 
maternal uncle Saittni concerted a p'ot against the Pandavas, they found 
a willing supporter in the aged king. Thev persuaded DhrtarSgtra to 
remove the PSndavas to Varanfivata on some pretext or other. At 
VSranSvata Duryodhana engaged a skilful builder to construct a house 
of lac and of other highly inflammable materials, in which the PSndavas 
were to live. At night when they would all be asleep, the house was to be 
set on fire, so that the Pan avus would meet their doom. But Vidura 
tells Yudhifjthira piivately of the treacherous plan, and for this communi¬ 
cation he makes use of a Mleecha language, /.<*. the language of a non- 
Indian tribe, which was not understood by the others. Now to avoid 
arousing suspicion, as the) feared that Duryodhana would otherwise have 
them killed in some other fashion by assassins, they pretend to fall in with 
the plan, journey to Vilraniivata and occupy the lac bouse. However, 
they flee into the forest bv a subterranean passage which they bad previ¬ 
ously had dug, after setting fire to the house, in which, in addition to the 
builder, there is only a drunken low-caste woman lying asleep with her five 
sone, While everyone believes that the Pam.lavas have been burned with 
their mother Kuntl, and the funeral ceremonies are being performed at 
Dhftar&^^ra’s court, the five brothers are wandering about with their 
mother in the forest on the other side of the Ganges. At dead of night 
they are in the midst of dense juugle, weary, hungry and thirsty. Kuntl 
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complaius of thirst, and 8hlma conducts his mother and our brothers to 
a banyan tree where they are to rest while he is seeking water. Following 
the water-birds, he comes to a lake, where lie bathes and drinks and dips 
his upper garments into the water, so as to take water to the others. He 
hastens back, to lind all his people asleep under the tree. At the sight 
of his mother and brothers lying asleep thus, he bemoans their sad fate in 
bitter words. 


Hidiniba, the giant, utnl his xnter. 

Near this banyan tree there lurks a horrible, man-eating giant, the 
Rakqaia Hidimba. He smells human flesh, and from a high tree sees the 
sleeping forms. His mouth waters for the delicacy which has so long 
been denied to him, and he asks his sister, the giantess Hidimba, to go 
and see what manner of people they be; thev would then enjoy a feast of 
fresh human flesh and blood together, and dance and sing merrily after¬ 
wards, The giautess approaches them, hut no sooner does she set eyes 
on Bhlma than she is seized by violent love for the strong young hero. 
She therefore transforms herself into a beautiful human woman and steps 
smilingly towards Bhtma, tells him that tins forest is haunted by a man- 
eating R&ksasa, her brother, who has sent her here, but that she loves 
Bhlma and desires no other man hut him as tier lord, that he may take 
delight in her, and that she will rescue him. Billina replies that it would 
not enter his head to yield to passion, and to leave his mother and brothers 
in the lurch. HirjUrnba answers that he may awaken his relatives by all 
means, and she will save them all- Bhlma retorts, however, that he would 
not dream of awakening his mother and brothers from their sweet slumber: 
RSkeasas, Yaksas (elves), Gandbarvas and such-like riff-raff do not alarm 
him in the least, and he will find a way of dealing with the man-eater 
himself. At this juncture the giant Hkjiraba, thinking that his sister 
is too long away, appears in person, and would slay the love-sick Hii.limbS 
in his anger. But Bhlma confronts him and challenges him to fight. 
After a terrible conflict, during which the brothers awake, Bhlma slays 
the giant. When he is about to despatch llidimba likewise, Yudhisthira 
exhorts him not to slay a woman. At her earnest entreaties, he at last 
agrees to be united to her until a son is born to her. Yudhisthira arranges 
that Bhtma may stay with the giantess all day, but that he must always 
return before sunset. So HidimbS flies through the air with Bhlma to 
the pleasant hill-tups, where they give themselves up to the pleasures of 
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love, until she conceives, and bears a son, who grows into a mighty 
Kakgasa. They call him (lhatMkaca, and later on, in the great tight, he 
does good service to the Parii’avas. 

The gianf Jiuln and the Brahman family. 

Disguised as ascetics, tlie Panijava« now wander from forest to forest, 
experiencing many an adventure, and come at last to a city Ekacakra 
where, without being recognised, they stay at a Brahman’s house. During 
the day they beg ior their lood and in the evening they bring it home, 
where tv unit divides all the lood into two halves, the one for Bhlrna, and 
the other for all the rest. Ouc day Kunti is alone at home with Bhlrna. 
Loud groans and lamentations ate heard pioceediug irom the apartments 
of the Brahinau whose hospitality they arc enjoying. First of all they 
hear the Biahmau give vent to bittei lamentation* over the lot of humanity 
in general, and declare that it would be best foi him to perish together 
with his family, for lie Would never have the heart to sacrifice his faithful 
wife, his beloved daughter or his dear little son, and yet on the other 
hand, were he to die alone, he would be leaving his dear ones to sure 
distress. Then the Brahman’s wife begins to speak, and says that he 
must live on, so as to provule foi his children and to preserve the race: 
she herself, having borne lnm a bon and a daughter, has fulfilled the 
purpose of her life, and can die m peace. Were he to die, she could 
never uourish and protect her two children single-handed; she would 
be able neither to protect her daughter fiom unworthy men nor to i 
give Tier son au education worthy of a Brahman. Whereas he could 
take a second wife, -die herself, a> a widow’, would lead but a pitiable 
existence. “ As birds swoop greedily down upon a piece of flesh that is 
cast away, thus do men abuse a wotnau who is bereaved of her 
husband.” Therefore she will sacrifice her life. The daughter, who 
has listened to what her parents have said, now has her say, and seeks 
to prove that for her alone is it fitting to die for the family, “ Is it 
not said : A son is as one’s own self, a wife is a friend, but a daughter 
is Rid thyself of this misery, therefore, and let me fulfil my 

duty.” While these three converse in this fashion, and finally burst into 
tears, the little son, his eyes wide open, approaches each one individually, 
and says, smiling, in his sweet, childish voice: *’ Do not weep, father! 
Do not weep, mother! Do not weep, sister!” And the little fellow gaily 
takes a blade of grass from the ground, saying : “ I am going to kill the 
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man-eating Raksasa with this! ” And in the midst of their sore distress, 
their hearts were filled with joy when they heard the hoy’s sweet voice. 
It is this moment which Kuntl, the mother of the Pantjavao, chooses to 
enter and to enquire what it is that has gone wrong. She is then told that 
a man-eating Raksasa, the giant Baka, lurks in the vicinity of the eity, 
and that at certain intervals the inhabitants of the city are obliged to 
supply him with a cartload of rice, two buffaloes and a human being by 
way of tribute. The families are chosen in rotation, and it is now the turn 
of the family in question. Then Kuntl consoles the Brahman and suggests 
that one of her five sons shall pay the tribute to the Hak§asa. But the 
Brahman will not hear of a Brahman, and a guest at that, sacrificing his 
life for him. Then Kuntl explains to him that her son is a great hero, 
which fact is not to be disclosed, and that he will surely slay the Raksasa. 
Bhlma is prepared to carrv out his mother’s proposal immediately, and the 
next morning he drives into the forest haunted by the monster, with the 
cart containing the food intended for the Raksasa. As soon as he reaches 
the forest, he begins to eat the food himself (this is most humorously 
described), and is in no wise perturbed by the stormy approach of the giant. 
Even when the infuriated !t5k?asa showers blows on him with both hands, 
he calmly continues eating. It is not until he has eaten everything up that 
he prepares for the combat. They uproot the mightiest trees in the forest 
and hurl them at each other A stupendous struggle then ensues, the result 
of which is that Bhlma breaks the giant in two across his knee. Bhlma 
extracts a promise from the remaining Kaksasas, the relatives and 
subjects of Baka, that they will never again kill a human being, and 
he then returns to his brothers. There is great joy in the eity, but the 
Paudavas preserve their incognito. X 

The self-choice and marriage of Dranpadi 

* 

After a time the Pandavas decide to leave EkacakrS and to migrate to 
PancSla. On the road thither they hear that Drnpada, king of the PSncSlas, 
is about to hold a “ self-choice ’’ 11 for hi« daughter. The brothers decide 


*) Svnyomvara, i.e. bride's self-choiro," is a form of engagement or betrothal 
in which the kind's daughter herself chooses her husband from amongst the assembled 
princes and heroes (after her father has issued a solemn invitation), placinga garland 
around the neck of the chosen one. whereupon the marriage takes plnoo. While the 
Svayamvara in very frequently described in epic poetry, this custom is not mentioned at all 
In the brahmaniral law-books, which otherwise treat the various kinds of betrothal in grest 
detail. Of. J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 60 ff. 
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v o take part in the festival, and, disguised as Brahmans, they go to the 
leeidential town of Drupada, where they' live unrecognised at the house of 
a potter, and beg for their food as Brahmans. Now lhupada had had a very 
stiff bow made, and had bad a target set high up in the air by means of a 
mechanical contrivance, and he proclaimed that only the hero who could 
draw the bow and hit the mark, would be qualified to win his daughter Krsna 
at the Svayamvara. Princes of all lands, among them the Kauravas, 
Duryodhana and his brothers and Karna, accept King Drupada^ invitation 
and assemble in the festively decorated hall in which the self-choice of a 
husband is to take place. Innumerable Brahmans, too, dock in as specta¬ 
tor, and among them are the five Pam'avas. There are brilliant festivities 
for several days, and the foreign kings and the Brahmans enjoy splendid 
hospitality as guests. At last, on the sixteenth day, attended by the usual* 
ceremonies, the radiant Arsua, beautifully dressed and adorned, steps into 
the hall, holding the garland of flowers in her hand. Her brother Dhrqta- 
ili/iitnna proclaims in a loud voice : 

“ Mark this bow, assembled monarchy, and the target hung on high, 
Through yon whirling pierced discus let five glitt’ring arrows fly! 

Whoso born of noble lineage, hits the far suspended aim, 

Let him stand and as his guerdon Drupad’s beauteous 

maiden claim ! ” •) 

After this he tells his sister the names of all the kings present, beginning 
with Duryodhana. All of them are af once enamoured of the charming 
Krqnti, each is jealous of the other, and every single individual hopes to 
win her. One after the other now attempts to bend the bow, but none 
succeed. Then Karna steps forward; lie lias already bent the bow, and is 
prepared to hit the mark, when Krsna calls out in a loud voice: “ My choice 
shall not bo a charioteer.” With a bitter laugh and a glance towards the 
sun, Karna throws the bow down again. In vam do the mighty kings 
iSiSup&la, Jaiasandha and Salya strive to bind the bow. Then Arjuna 
arises Irom the midst of the Brahmans. Amid loud murmurs of applause 
from those who admire the stately youth, and amid the sounds of dis¬ 
approval of those who are angry at t he presumption of a Brahman in enter¬ 
ing the lists with warriois, he stiides to the bow, bends it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and shoots the target down. When Krsna sees the 


) Translated by Roniosh Dufl, Mnha-BbnmWi, !'■ 19. 
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godlike youth, she hands him the garland joyfully, and followed by the 
princess, Arjuna leaves the hall. 

However, when the assembled kings perceive that Drupada really in¬ 
tends to give his daughter to the Brahman, they take it as an insult ; for 
in their opinion, the self-choice of a husband is for warriors, but not for 
Brahmans. They attempt to kill Drupada, but Bhlma and Arjuna hasten 
to bis aid. Bhlma uproots a mighty tree, and stands there, 
terrible as the god of death. Arjuna stands beside him, with the 
bent bow. Kama fights with Arjuna, and Salva with Bhlma. After 
a hard fight, Karna and Salya confess themselves beaten. The kings 
give up the fight, and return to their homes. But the Pfind&vas 
go on their way with Kisna, and wend their way to the jrotter’s house, 
where KuntI anxiously awaits them. Arjuna now declares in the presence 
of his mother and his brothers that he will not wed Kr§nil, daughter of 
Drupada, whom he has won, for himself alone, hut that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of their family, she must become the common wife of 
all five brothers. 

Among those present at the self-choice was Krxna, tiie chieftain of 
a elan of the Yadavas and the cousin of the Pan-'avas (for Vasudevaj 
Krsna’s father, was Kuntt’s brother). He was the only one who had 
recognised the Pan.'avas, in spite of their disguise. He therefore followed 
the Pandavas. accompanied by his brother Bohubrn, visited them at the 
potter’s house, and disclosed to them that lie wa- their relative. This 
greatly rejoiced tlie Pandavas, but in order that they might not be re¬ 
cognised, Krsna and Baladeva soon took their departure. 

Prince Dhrstadyumna had also secretly followed the Pandavas in 
order to find out who the hero who had won his sister for his consort, really 
was. He conceals himself iu the potter's house, and observes how 
the brothers return home and respectfully greet their mother, how 
KuntI instructs Draupadl 11 regarding the preparation and distribution of 
the food, how after the evening meal they betake themselves to rest, 
the youngest brother spreading a mattress of ku$a grass whereon the 
five brothers stretch themselves in t irn, each one on his antelope-skin, 
whilst their mother and Draupadl put up their beds at their head and foot 
respectively: and he hears how the brothers still regale one another with 
all kinds of conversation upon arms and warlike deeds before falling 
asleep. Then Dhrffcadyumua hastens back to hie father, to tell him that, 


) K|f?S, “the black one” is usually called Draupadl, t.e. "daughter of Drupada. 1 
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judging from their conversation, the supposed Brahmans must be warriors, 
at which the king rejoices exceedingly. The next morning, Drupada 
invites the PSndavas to the palace, in order to celebrate his daughter’s 
wedding with due festivity. It is only now that Yudlnsthira informs 
him that thay are the sons of P.tndu, whom people had thought dead; 
Drupada is much rejoiced at tin*., for it had always been his wish to have 
the brave Arjuoa as a son-in-law. Ju'-t when he is about tr perform 
the ceremonial marriage of his daughter with Arjuna, he is, however, 
somewhat astonished and disillusioned to learn from Yudhistbira that 
Kr$na must become the common wife of all five brothers. The scruples 
which he puts forward are, howevei, appeased when he learns of the ancient 
family custom of the Pa.icjavas, and Diaupadl is weddtd before the sacred 
the first to Yudhiftlnia as the ckhst biotlur, and then to the other 
four brothers in order of age. 1 ' Kami hlts-es hei damrhter-in-law, and 
Kr^na sends neli and most costh wedding presents to the newly-wedded 
people. 


1 ) In tIlls uiAinuge to U\c 1 Uhbait‘U, tlie ipu. Ins indubitably faithfolly preserved an 
old toa'iir** of the l -feud , or poU mdtjj oi t xuri gi uu nnutigt id which the marriage 
of the Punjab ns alTinds an i vunjlo thmij-h r* ill ^ i minj in cm am rt 2101 m cf India at 
the present dm, mi* by no m< inti ant *ited nn a le^sMtmtt form of maruage id ancient 
India, amt is dirt * ilj opposed to tho bialim uiiut ut h u Drupada says (I, 197, 27) 

1 Ihf* law ceutheH that on man lu« uiinv hiu- but ono bis ie\er henid that one woman 
5ms tntiny men »s )i« i hnsbind', hi gm s i \pn-s»iv n to tiu general Indian opinion. 
Whtn in spilt of tin* tin tne pi in tptl lit iocs i»f the < pH. have only ur.t wife between 
them, it ia a pioof that this liMiuit was so i' >■* 1\ mu ru > n uuh tl t whole legend and 
the aiiutnt epit, that i»\u. at i luitr Mine nh*iitlu Mihibhlrat* acquired a more aud 
moie biahmnimal Uuuiu tor and bname a n ligums u \t o tin elimination of this 
foatuie could not be dreamed of Ail ihai was dot o wat* to u\ u j r{ '*‘fy the marriage 
to live husbands by moan* ok ro\ oral eluiusiU ins* i ted stones On one occasion Vyaea 
relate s the sill y wton nwfdyu *ho could no* 1 obi un a husband, and implored the 
Rue! Siva to ptoemo a husband for hi i. Now because the had tried /it tuna, “Give me 
u husband, 1 ’ bun pi onuses lui fl\e husbands— in a iutuio butli. 1ms maiden is reborn 
iih Kn?u5, Diapuda s dnughtn. and thetefoie reum*u the Pngtiavaa as husbands. 

A second story 1 * not jnilH^j uioio ingenious The PiliujaraS) who h\o in the potter*a 
house a# begging Brahmans, come home with IhaupiuU, and announce to their mother 
that they have brought ** i he alnts 41 which the\ ha\t* collected while oat begging With- 
outTookm^ t^TRuTtf "say*. according to her custom, 4< Kujo) it all together ” Onlj 
then does she notice that “ the alms” is a woman^ and is very much perturbed , but the 
word of a m other may not be made untrue, and therefore the five brothers tKM&fc jeftjoy. 
tynnpadl in common. A third story, which Vyisi related to Drupada, is bhaSiv&ifcie 14 Five 

,u!i1 *^— ■ i —-I, | ( ^ v t . * 

Jndra Story” (paficendropakhyAnam), & moa^fantastic and JKGQjuit, 

hiving offondoil JW, fa reborn on earth in g .e pa rts 
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The Pandavas get their kingdom buck. 

The report that the Pandavas are still alive and that it was Arjuna 
who had won Draupadl at the self-choice, is soon noised abroad. Duryo- 
dhana and his friends return sadly to llastinftpura, and they are much 
cast down by the Pandavas’ having gained two mighty allies by their 
marriage, namely, Drnpada and the Paficalas, and Kr9im and the Ysdavas. 
Duryodhana is of opinion that they should be on their guard against the 
Pandavas, and suggests that they should get rid of them by treachery. 
Karna, on the other hand, is for open combat. But Blilsma, supported by 
Vidura and Droua, advises Dh rtarasf.ru to cede one-half of the kingdom to 
the Pandavas and to live peaceably with them, Dhrtava>tra agrees to this 
'|n»^>Q8al and cedes one-half oi his kingdom to the Pin.avas, and it is ar¬ 
ranged that they shall settle in the desert of Kdiamjavaprastha. Yudhia- 
$hira gladly accepts the offer, and, accompanied b\ Kf-na, the Pandavas 
'journey to Khandavaprastha, where they found as their residence the great 
city and fort of Indraprastka (near modern Delhi). 

Arjmia’x hunt ah meal and udn nturtr. 

The Pandavas live happy and contented in Indraprastha with 1 heir 
common wife. In order to avoid any jealousy among them, they had 
mutually agreed (ou the advice of the divine sage Narada) that if any 
one of the brothers should intrude on a private interview of any other of 
the brothers with Draupadl, the former should go into banishment and 
le-d a life of chastity fur twelve year'. Owing to this understanding they 
lived at peace with one another. 

One day some robbers steal some cattle hum a lbahman, who comes 
running into the palace violently reproaching the king for not protecting his 


and an incarretU ou of LnkjrriT oi Sri (tpi 1 i"ss oi g ™l fort une an d bounty} is destined to 
be his wife Tho five Jhlndiiviis arts inearn items <.f the qto In.dxa. Dranp uli ia an incar- 
natiorgof Lak^inT^BQ. that Drnugipli has ne tmilly on ly CJitl JlualsuiUg TKorois not oven an 
attetnpyjiaiuie..tQj)riBj;,tljuiite,.l<tU'cu. rustituiauen atoriea into accord with one another or 
with the principal narrative On (lie other hand, if is repeatedly distinctly emphasized 
that it, was an nruirnt family <u*twi\, nut iudoiul a,general'Indian custom, but a special 
family tisaiie of the PandiwM, In Buddhist and Jain eunies. Draupadl’# ealf, choice of 
^husband iH so described that aho chooses, not Aijnnn, but nil the tivo Pamjavua simul¬ 
taneously. Stralively enough, even a few Kurdpoan schobua have tiled to interpret and 
Justify the marriage to five husbands mythologically, allegoncally and symbolically, in¬ 
stead of accepting it ay an ethnological fact (Cf. my “ Notes ou the MahSbharata,’’' 
JBAS, 18&7, pp. 733 ff.). 
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subjects sufficiently. Arjuna wishes to hasten to his aid immediately. Chance 
will have it that the weapons are hanging in a room in which Yndhisthira 
happens to be together with Dranpadl. Ar juna is in a dilemma. Is he to fail 
in his duty of a warrior towards the Brahman, and to break the rule with re¬ 
gard to their common wife, or is ho to violate t lie former so as to be able to 
conform to the latter? He decides to enter the room and fetch the wea¬ 
pons; he pursues the robbers and restoies the cattle to the Brahman. Then 
he returns home and announces to Yndhisthira that, in aceo r <.aree with 
the agreement, lie will go into Lani-dim-nt for twelve years. Though 
Yndhisthira tries to restrain him, a< he had taken no cffence whatsoever, 
Arjuna nevertheless retires to the forest, on the piinciple that what is 
right is right, whatever the circumstances. 

Here he has many adventures. On one occasion he is bathing in the 
Ganges, and is about to come out of t lie water, after sacrificing to the 
fathers, when I lupl, the daughter of a Nagi king, draws him down into 
the kingdom of the \agas (snake demons). She explains to him that she 
has fallen in love with him, and begs him to take delight in her. Arjuna 
replies that he cannot do this, as he ii is taken the vow of chastity. But 
the snake virgin objects, saying that this vow can only refer to Draupadl, 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is hi- duty as a warrior to aid the unfortu¬ 
nate ; and that if he would not grant her request,, she would end her life— 
he must therefore save her life. Arjuna is powerless against these argu¬ 
ments, and “ keeping his e\e on his duty,” he grants beautiful Ulupl’s 
request and spends a night with her. 

On another occasion his wanderings bring him to Citravahana, king of 
Manipura, and he falls in love with the king’s beautiful daughter Citrcin- 
yada. But she is a “son-daughter," '• and the king only gives her to 
him on condition that a son born of her he accounted as his (Oitravaha- 
na’s) son. Arjuna agrees to this, and lives with her in Manipura*) for 
three years. After she lias borne a son, he takes leave of her and conti¬ 
nues his wanderings. 

After having visited various holy places aud had many more adven¬ 
tures, he meets Kr^na aud visits him in his city of Dvaraka, where he is 
received with great festivity. A few days later there was a great feast 


') A jmtrika or " son dough tc* ” is a daughter whore Ron does not belong to the 
husband, but to the fiithei of the girl. For if a mao has no eon, lie can appoint his 
daughter as jmtrika, whereby a son born of her becomes the coutinuator of her father's race, 
».e. ho is bound in duty to the ancestral sacrifice and entitled to the inheritance. 

') We hear no more of the vow of ohastity. 
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of the Vr§nis anti Andhakas—clans of the Yadavas—on the hill Raiva- 
taka. Noblemen and citizens go forth with music, singing and dancing, 
and there is great merriment. Baladeva, Krsna’s brother, get* drunk 
with his wife Revatl; Ugrasena, king of the Vrsnis, comes with his 
thousand wives, and many other prinees with their wives. On this 
occasion Arjuna sees Subhadra, Kjsna’s beautiful sister, and becomes 
enamoured of her. He asks Kr§na how he can obtain her, and the 
latter advises him to carry her off by force after the fashion of 
warriors, as a self-choice is always an uncertain affair '). Then 
Arjuna sends a messenger to Yudhisthira to ask his permission for the 
abduction of Subhadra. Yudhisthira gives his consent, and Arjuna goes 
forth in his chariot in full battle array, as though he were going to the 
chase. Subhadra is taking a stroll on Raivataka, and just as she is about 
to return to Dviiraka, Vrjuna seizes her, places her on his chariot and 
drives off with her in the direction of Indraprastha. (Jreat excitement 
prevails in Dviiraka ; the drunken Baladeva is furious at Arjuna's having 
violated the laws of hospitality. But Krspa pacifi.-s his relatives by telling 
them that Arjuna has not offended them at all. On the contrary, he had 
not considered the Ya lavas so avaricious that they would sell a maiden 
like a head of cattle, and he had not wanted to take the chance of an 
uncertain self-choice, so his only course had been to carry SubhadrS off. 
There was no objection to the marriage itself, but they should recall 
Arjuna, and effect a reconciliation. This actually takes place, and Arjuna 
and SubhadrS are married. He stays in DvarakS for another year, 
enjoying the society of Subhadra. He spends the remainder of the twelve 
years at the sacred place of Puskara, after which he returns to Indra> 
praetha. Draupadl reproaches -him for his marriage with SubhadrS, but 
is appeased when Subhadra offers herself to Draupadl as a maidservant. 
Thenceforth Draupadl, Subhadra and Kunti live happily together. SubhadrS 
bore Arjuna a son, Abhimanyu, who became a favourite with his father and 
his uncles, but Draupadl bore one son to each of the five Patujavas. 

Yudhitihira becomet the Ruler of the World 

King Yudhisthira reigued justly and piously in his kingdom, and his 
subjects, who loved him devotedly, lived in peace and happiness. The 
king’s brothers, too, led a happy life. But Arjuna enjoyed a still more 


*) Obviously the YSdavaB were ft rough shepherd-tribe, with whom marriage by thefi 
was still legitimate. 
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intimate friendship with Kr?na. Once when the two friends were convers¬ 
ing in the groves by the Jumna (where they had veritable orgies with 
many beautiful women, and iu which even Draupadl and Subhadra parti¬ 
cipated) the god Agni approached them in the form of a Brahman, and 
besought them to assist him in burning the KMndava forest, The fact 
was that the god had indigestion after eating the numerous offerings at 
some great sacrifice, and Brahman had told him that he must burn the 
Khandava forest if he wished to recover from it: but eveip' tine he had 
attempted to set the forest afire, the forest animals extinguish it again. 
Atjuna and Krsna are to prevent this, and Agni procures heavenlv weapons 
for them for the purpose: for Arjuna the mighty bow Gan.Iva with two 
inexhaustible quivers and a splendid chariot with silvery-white horses and 
recognisable from afar by a monkey banner; and for Krsna a sure discus 
arid an irresistible club. With these weapons they support Agni and kill 
all creatures which attempt to escape from the burning forest. They spare 
only the demon Maya, who is a great artist among the heavenly host. 11 

In thankfulness at the sparing of his life, the demon Maya builds for 
Yudhisthira a marvellous palace with all kinds of most ingenious devices. 
After some time Yudhisthira, in agreement with Krsna, decided to offer 
the great sacrifice for the consecration of a king (rajasuva). Now only 
a ruler of the world, a great conqueror, is entitled to offer this sacrifice. 
But as JarSsandha, king of Magadha, is the mightiest, ruler for the time 
being, he must be removed. He is killed iD a duel with Bhlrna. After 
this, Arjuna, Bhlrna, Sahadeva and Nakula go forth on victorious cam¬ 
paigns of conquest in the north, east, south and west respectively, on the 
Strength of which Yudhisthira becomes possessed of a world-kingdom. The 
kings’ consecration sacrifice may now be offered, and it is celebrated with 
great pomp. Numerous kings, including the Kauravas, are invited to it. 
At the close of the sacrifice, gifts of honour are distributed. At Bhlsma’s 
suggestion, K^na is to receive the first gift of honour. £isup&Ift, king 
of Cedi, objects to this. A quarrel ensues, ending in the death of Sifiupala 
at the hands of Kf$na. 

When the sacrifice is accomplished, tiie foreign kings take their depar¬ 
ture. Kj^na, too, returns to his home. Only Durvodhana and his uncle 
S&kuni stay on iu the palace of the Pindavas for some time. When view¬ 
ing the superb building Duryodhana meets with all kinds of mishaps. 


i) Here ends the Adiparean, or First book of th9 Mahl bhirata. 
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He mistakes a crystal surface for a lake, and undresses in order to bathe; 
on the other hand, he mistakes an artificial pond for dry land, and has an 
involuntary dip, a t whic h Hhlma and Arjuna hurst out laughing loudly, 
This scorn wounded DuryoiThana very deeply', for lie was already consumed 
with envy. It is with feelings of the deepest envy and hate that he takes 
leave of his cousins and returns to Hastinapnra. 

The game of t/iee. 

Duryodhana tells his tale of woe to his uncle fcakum in bitter words. 
He tells him that he cannot bear the disgrace of seeing Ins enemies 
celebrating such triumphs ; and that, as he cannot see any way of getting 
at the Pan lavas, he will put an end to his life hy r fire, poison or water. 
Then f5akuni proposes tint a game of dice should b<* arranged, and 'hat 
Yudhisthira be invited to it ; and Sakuni, why is a skilled player, is to 
win Yudhisthira’s whole kingdom from him with ea-v. They repair 
forthwith to the aged king Dhrtar&'tra, in order to obtain his consent to 
the plan. At fust the king will have nothing to do with it, wishing at 
all events to consult his wisp brother Vidura ; hut when Durvodhana 
points out to him that 1 idura always take-, the part of the Pan .lavas, the 
feeble old king allows them to talk him over, and orders the game of 
dice to be held. He souls Vidura in pjrson to Yudhisthira to invite him 
to the game. Viilura warns the king and does not conceal from him his 
fear that great mischief may arise from this game of dice. Dhrtarastra 
himself enteitains this fear too, but believes that lie must let Fate have 
its course. So Vidura goes to the court of King Yudhisthira to deliver the 
invitation to the game of dice. . The latter, too, refers to the irresistible 
power of Fate, and accepts the invitation, though reluctantly. Accompanied 
by his brothers and Draupadl and the other women of the household, he 
sets out for llastinapura. In DhrtariDtra’s palace the guests are greeted 
affably by their relatives and are received with great honours. 

The next morning Yudhisthira and his brothers repair to the gaming- 
hall, where the Kauravass are already assembled. Sakuni challenges 


‘) Dnryodhana's adventures in the marvellous palace of Yndhijthira remind ns of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba, who mistakes n glass floor in Solomon's palace for a sheet 
of water, and bares her legs. CJ. QnrSn, 27, 38 i W, Herts, (icsainincite Abbandlungen, 
(1905), p. 427 ; Grierson, JRAS 1913, 084 f, There is also fl similar story in the legend of 
the wonders of the new Babylon, built by Nebuchadnezzar; ». A. TC ewlofskjj in Archiv ftlr 
s laVisehe Philologie XI, 310 ft., 321. 
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Yudbi^thira to play, the last-named stakes something—and loses. One 
after the other, he stakes all his treasures, all his wealth of gold and 
precious stones, his state chariot, his male and female slaves, elephants, 
chariots and steeds—arid he loses every time. Then Vidura turns to 
Phrtara^tra and advises him to sever from his son Duryodhana who bids 
fair to bring on the ruin of the entire family, and to for bid the continuation 
of the game. Duryodhana now begins to inveigh most bitterly against 
Vidura, calling him a traitor, a viper which the Kanravas h:-.?e nourished 
in their bosom, for he never speaks but in the interests of their enemies. 
Vidura turns in vain to Phrtarastra .^ahtini scornfully asks Yudhistbira 
whether he has anything more to stake. \ udhisthira is now possessed by 
tlie uncontrollable passion tor gambling, and stakes ah his possessions, 
hi.-, oxen and all his cattle, his city, his land and the whole of his kingd'm— 
and all is lost. He stakes even the princes, and then the brothers Nakula 
and Sahadeva, and lo-es them. Incited by oakum, he is even led away to 
stake Arjuna and Bhlma, and he lose.- even these. Finally he stakes 
himsilf, and Sakuni again wins. &akuni remarks with scorn that 
Yudhistbira lias not done wi.-ely in staking himself, since he stilt possesses 
a treasure which can be gambled an ay, namely Praupadl, the daughter 
of the Panefila king. And to the horror of all the aged people present, 5 ) 
of Ilhlsma, Drona, Krpn and Vidura, Yudhisthira announces that be 
will stake beautiful Praupadl. The dice are east amid universal excitement, 
and Sakuni gains vet another victmv. 

Laughing, Duryodhana asks V idura to bring Praupadl aloug, so that 
she may sweep the rooms and take her place among the maidservants. 
Vidura admonishes him, and warns him that his behaviour will only 
serve to bring about the downfall of the KAurava*: lie says that, as a 
matter of fact, Praupadl has not become a slave at all, for Yudhistbira 
only staked her when he was no longer master of himself. Then 
Duryodhana scuds a sift i as a messenger to Praupadl, to fetch her. 
The latter sends the messenger back to ask whether V udhjsthira gambled 
hitnttlj' or ht'r away first. Duryodhana sends the reply that she was to 
come to the gaming-hall ami ask this question herself. As she refuses, 
aud sends the messenger hack each time without fulfilling his task, Dur¬ 
yodhana calls on Lis brother DusSasana to go and fetch her by force. 

*) [t is very noteworthy that these impartial and iv ell-disposed men accept so calmly 
the fact that Yuilkifthirn has gambled away hit brother), and ht:n<idf, while it appears to 
them monstrous that he should stake their common wife. 
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DusSieana repairs to the women’s apartments, and soon drags the struggling 
Draupadl into the assembly by the hair; she is unwell and therefore 
elad only in scanty garments. She laments bitterly that no one takes 
her part, not even Bhlsma and Drona, and she casts a despairing glance 
at the PSndavas. Now the loss of their possessions and of their kingdom 
does not pain them so deeply as this glance of Draupadl’s, filled with 
shame and anger. Then Bhlma can restrain himself no longer, he re- 
pioaches Yudhisthira violently for having staked DraupadJ, and is about 
to lay hands on him. 1 ) But Arjuna admonishes him : Yudhisthira must 
always be recognised and respected as the eldest. Now *A i ikTOTia,““bne of 
Duryodhana’s youngest brothers, calls on those assembled to reply to 
Dranpadl’s question whether she has been gambled away by right. As 
they are all silent, he himself answers the question in the negative, Karna, 
however, retorts that the Kauravas have won everything, and that therefore 
the wife of the Pandavas also belongs to them. He adds that the Pano¬ 
vas, and Draupadl too, should be stripped of their very clothes, as the 
Kauravas have won their clothes from them. The Pandavas take off their 
upper garments, while Dussasana, at a sign from Karna, proceeds to tear 
Draupadl’s garment from her. "he, however, prays to Krsna, the incar¬ 
nation of the god Yisnu, and by his help she remains clothed, however 
many times DusSSsana seizes her draperies. But Bhlma now pronounces 
the terrible oath : 

“Give heed to my oath, ye warriors of the whole world, an oath 
such as has never before been uttered by men, and such as will never agaiu 
be uttered by a man. May 1 never attain to the restiug-jdafte of my ances¬ 
tors if I do not fulfil the word? which I have spoken—if I do not tear 
open the breast of this evil, foolish outcast of the Bhiiratas in the fight, 
and drink his blood V 


‘) Bliirim says Ini will hum both of Yudhi jVhira'it arms, anil asks Sahadevti to 
bring fire for this purpose (II, OS’, (i; 10). J J. Ur.jr. (“ Otic IVeib ini nltiudisrheit Epos,” 
p. 226) translates differently, interpreting the passage as meaning that Uhima wishes to 
burn bis own hands, and Meyer culls this *' a typically Indian met hod of revenge and 
branding," similar to the '* prUyopavefia " (threat of suicide by hunger, in order to force 
aiight). Nilalcaijflia’s commentary (te tava purn. iti fc 5 ah) would confirm this interpreta¬ 
tion. Even if the usual translation bo accepted, Bhitua's threat sounds very strange. 

*) Not only the Southern Indian manuscripts, but also the pi ay “ DutavSkya ” 
ascribed to llhftsa, make it seem probable that this miracle of the garments Is a very 
late interpolation ; ft. Wintermtz in Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299 ff. OUUnberg (" Das 
Mahahbarata," pp. 45 ff.) makes an attempt to distinguish generally between the wulier 
and later parts in the present narrative of the gambling sceue. 
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Horror seizes all the warriors and heroes at these fearful words. In 
vain does Vidura remind those present of their duty to decide the legal 
question whether Draupadl has been won by the Kauravas or not. In 
vain doe* Draupadl weep and lament., and implore her relatives to answer 
her question. Even the pious Bhlsma, learned in the law, caD say no more 
than that jusiiee is a ticklish matter, and that might is right in this world. 
As Yudhiftihira is a model of justice, he himself should decide. Duryodhana, 
too, scornfully asks Yudiethira to give his opinion whethe: ho considers 
Draupadl has been won or nol. And as Yudbi-thira sits there absent- 
minded, and makes no reply, Duryodhana goes so fat as to offer the most 
unheard-of insult to the Pandavas : he bares his left thigh before Draupadl’s 
very eyes. Then Bhima utters the terrible words: “May Bblma 
never be united to his fathers, if l do not crush this thigh of yours in the 
fight!” 

Whilst still further speeches are being exchanged, the loud cry of a 
jackal and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhrtarastra's house. 
Terrified by these, the old king Dhrtarastra at last feels himself called 
upon to intervene. He blames Duryodhana in violent words. Then he 
pacifies Draupadl, and tells her to wish for something. She wishes for 
the freedom of her husband Yudln-tbira. He grains her a second wish, 
and she chooses the liberation of the four remaining Pandavas. However, 
when he asks her to wish a thud time, she says that she has now nothing 
more to wish for, as the Pan .avas themselves will win all things needful, 
a* soon as they are set free Karua now begins to mock, saying that 
Draupadl is the boat in which the Pandavas have saved themselves from 
danger. Bhima is consumed by iago, and is in doubt whether he should not 
slay the Kauravas on the spot. But Arjuna Calms him., and Yudl.isfchiar 
forbids any fighting King Dhrtarastra, however, returns Yudhisthira 
his kingdom and exhorts him to let bygones be bygones. Thus they 
return to Imlraprastiia in a calmer frame of mind. 

The second game of dice and the banishment of the Pandavas. 

No sooner have the Piln javas departed, however, than Duryodhana, 
Du$6&8&ua and Sakuni again besiege the old king, pointiug out to him the 
danger which threatens from the PSu.javas who have now been so grievous¬ 
ly insulted, and persuade him to give his consent to a second game of dice 
This time the loser is to g > into banishment into the forest for twelve years, 
sojourn somewhere among people in the thirteenth year incognito, and is 
only to be allowed to return in the fourteenth year. Should he be recognised 
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in the thirteenth year, however, he would have to go into banishment for 
another twelve years. In vain does Gandh&rl, the king’s consort, Btrive to 
persuade him to sever himself from ins wicked son Duryodhana, in order 
that he mav not be guilty of causing the downfall of all the Kauravas. 
But he is deluded, and gives his consent ■ and a messenger is sent out, who 
catches up with the P.in javas, who are still on their homeward journey. 
Bewildered by fate, Yudhisthira accepts the invitation to the second game 
of dice. They all return, the game begins afresh, and he again loses. 
Now they must all go into banishment for thirteen years. 

Clad in antelope-skins, the Pan avas prepare to go into the forest. 
Duryodhana and Dussasana rejoice in their triumph, and joke about them, 
but DliTma hurls terrible threats at them. As Duryodhana pierces their 
hearts with shaip words, he says, even so will lie pierce Duryodhana's 
heart in the fight. And on.-e again lie swears to drink the blood of 
Duasasana. Arjuna promises to slay Kama, Saliadeva, Sakuni and 
Nakula, the remaining sons of Dhrtarustra. But Yudhisthira takes leave 
of Dlirtarastra, Bhlsma and the other Kauravas, and most affectionately 
of all, of wise, good Y'idura. Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, stays 
behind in YiJura’s house, but Ditiupidi follow- her husbands into banish¬ 
ment, and her farewell from her mother-in-law is touching indeed. With 
tearful lamentations Kunti sees h r children go forth into banishment, 
but, with the exception of the g-mle Yudiiisthira, all of them swear to 
have their bloody revenge on the Kauravas in the fourteenth year. Omens 
of evil portent, an 1 the prophetic words of the heavenly messenger 
Narada announce to King Dlirtarastra the downfall of his race, and he 
feels bitter remorse for having given his consent to the game of dice and 
the banishment. 1 > 

The twelve years' forest life if the Fundaviis.*' 1 

Numerous citizens of Hastinapura accompany the Pandavas into 
the forest, and it cost Yudhisthira some trouble to persuade them to 
return home. Several Brahmins stayed with him for some considerable 
time. In order to be able to feed them, he practised asceticism, and 
prsyed to the sun-go I, whereupon lie received from the latter a copper 
cooking-pot which filled itself at will. He fed the Brahmins with this, 


J ) Here ends the Sabhupa> van } the second book. 

*) This forms the contents of the extensive book, called Vanaparvan or 

** forest section / 1 
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and then journeyed northward to the Kamyaka forest. Bhlma soon fdew 
the man-eating raksasa Kirmlra, a brother of Baku and a friend of 
Hipimba, who haunted this forest. 

In the meantime Dlirtaia-itra had a consultation with Yilma. The 
latter advises the king to recall the I’S ujavas from banishment an.l to 
effect a reconciliation with them. Dhrtarastra is angrc that ViJu/a 
alwavs takes tho pait of the Papd iv,is, and ungraciously dismi-ses him 
with words intimating that lie may go where he likes. Vtdijra goes to 
the Pani.Iavas in the Kamyak l forest, and tells th'*m what has lupoenel. 
The aged king, liotvever, soon repoits of his violence, an 1 send-' tho 
charioteer Sanjaya to have Ins hr*t'ner Vi Inn reullel. Yilutvi soon 
returns accordingly, an 1 there is a complete leoncihation between the 
two brothers. 

When the fiienil- and relatives if the i’ii.ijuas heard of their banish¬ 
ment, they went to them m the f'-ri-t, to \i-it ilnm. CL e of thp first 
was, of course, Krsiia. At the time of the game of die, he bad been 
entangled in a war, and thus had been mubie tostiud ny liis fuends. 
Had he been willi them, lie would ceitnnly have picventcd the game. 
When, however, Krv.ia suggests miking war on Duryodhaua and reinstat¬ 
ing Yudhisthira in power, Yiidhhthira will not fall in with it, though 
Draupa il complains in bitter terms of the disgrace which the Kauravas 
have brought upon her. Later on, t-'o, Diaupvll and Bhlma repeitedly 
urge Yudliisthira to puli himself together and regain hi- tin one b_v force. 
Yudhisj'hira deelaies each time that he nm-t remiin true to Ins pronvse and 
spend twelve years in the forest, lliuma leproacdies him with unmanli¬ 
ness, telling him that the fir-t duty of a warrior is to light, that thuteen 
months have now elapsed, which Yudhisthira mav count as thirteen \ ears, 
or that he can make up for the h.-cakiug of the proini-e by performing 
an expiatory sacrifice. Thereupon Yudliisthira also objects that Duryo- 
dhana lias mighty and iincontpitrable allies in Blilsma, Drona, Krpa and 
Karna. At this moment the old rsi Y_\a>a appears once again and gives 
Yudhisthira a charm by the help of which Arjuna is to obtain heavenly 
weapons from the gods, which will assist them in gaining a victory over 
the Kauravas. Soon afterwards, therefore, Yudhisthira sends Aijuna to 
Indra to obtain the heavenly weapons. Avjuna wamlets to the Himalayas, 
where he meets Indra in the firm of an ascetic. The ia'ter sends him to 
oiva, who must first give his consent for the weapons to be deliverel 
to Arjuna. Then Arjuna practises severe asceticism, whereupon >iva 
appears to him in the form of a KjriU, a-AvJl d hil l-man. Arjuna gets 
involved in a fierce fight with the supposed Kirata, until the latter reveals 
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himself as the god Siva and presents him with irresistible weapons. The 
world-protectors Yama, Varuua and KLubera sojn also appear, and lend 
him their weapons, but Matali, Indra’s charioteer, conducts him to Indra’s 
celestial city, where he receives still more weapons. He lives very 
happily in Indra’s heaven for five years, and at Indra’s command, a 
gandharva gives him lessons in singing and dancing. 

* Meanwhile the other Pandavas live in the forest by the chase, 
obtaining scanty nourishment from wild animals, roots and fruits. As 
Arjuna is so long absent, they are most anxious about him. Though the 
rsi LomaSa, who has just been on a visit to Indra’s heaven, comes to them 
yand consoles them by telling them that Arjuna i« dwelling safely with 
Indra, they are unsatisfied, and prepare to go and seek Arjuna. They 
wander forth into the Gandhamadana lulls, where they are very much 
terrified by a fearful storm and awful thunder and lightning. Dranpadl 
faints from fear and fatigue. Then Bhlma thinks of his son Ghatotkaca, 
whom he hid begotten with the giantess Hi 'imba; and this ritksasa 
appears immediately and takes Dr.iupadI on his back; he also fetches 
other raksasas, who carry the Pary’avas on their backs, and thus all of 
them are carried to a hermitage on the Ganges near the divine mountain 
Kailgsa, where they rest under a mighty Badarl tree. 

As Draupadl expresses a longing for the heavenly lotus flowers, 
Bhlraa scours the mountain wilderness, to the terror of the wild beasts, 
for he slays one wild elephant with another one, and one lion with 

another lion, or simply kills them with a blow of his fist. Here he also 

encounters Hanumaf, the ape king, who obstructs his path and warns him 
not to proceed further, where only immortals may tread. Bhlma, how¬ 
ever, tells him who he is, and orders him out of his path. The ape does 
■trot move, pretends to be ill, and says that Bhlma need only push his tail 
aside, in order to be able to pass by. In vain does Bbtma now endeavour 
to raise the ape’s tail. The latter now smilingly discloses that he is 
Hanumat, “so very well known from the RamSyana.” 1 * Bhlma now 
rejoices exceedingly at seeing his brother, for both of them are sons of 
the wind god, and he engages in a conversation with him. Finally 
Hanumat shows Bhlma the way to Kubera’s garden, but warns him not 

to pluck flowers there, whereupon they take affectionate leave of each 

other. Bhlma soon reaches the lotus lake and garden of Kubera, where 


') Thus Bhlma speaks of him, Mahibh., Ill 147, 11 Hanumat here gives a 
short extract from the ESniSvapn 
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the divine lotoses grow, He is confronted with vaksasas who forbid him 
to pluck flowers, and inform him that, at any rate, he must first obtain 
Kubera's permission. Bhlma retorts that a warrior does not ask per¬ 
mission, but takes what he wants, lie fights with the raksasas, puts 
them to flight, and plueks the flowers 

After various adventures and fights with raksasas, the fifth year 
approaches, when Arjuna is to return from heaven. The brothers repair 
to the “white mountain” (the heaven)}' mountain of Kailasa), t<» pieet him. 
Bhlma again engages in a fight with yaksa* and raksasas, the guardians 
of Kubera’s garden, and slays many <i their number, among others 
Manimat, who had once spat on the head of the holy rsi Agastya, where¬ 
fore Kubera had been cursed by the rsi. lihlma’s deed now released 
Kubera from the curse, and for this reason he is by no means enraged at 
the bloodshed caused among the demons; on the contrary, he bids Bhlma 
and his brothers a vet y cordial Welcome. 

On the glorious mountain they at last meet Arjuna again, who comes 
careering along in India’s chariot driven by Matah. After the most 
cordial of greetings, Arjuna tells them of all his experiences and adven¬ 
tures, and especially how he has fought \ ietoiicm-iy with the Nivatakavaca 
demons who dwell by the tea. and with the inhabitants of Hiranyapura, 
the city which flies through the air. 

The Pfindavas now h'e happily in the pleasure groves of Kubera, and 
four years pass, as if they had been a single night. However, in order 
not to be diverted from their earthly cares and lights, they resohe to quit 
the heavenly regions, Having descended Kailasa, they lepair to the hills 
and forests on the bank of the Jumna. 

Here lihlma had an unpleasant adventure, and his life was saved by 
Yudbisthira. Roaming in the woods, Bhlma espies an immense snake 
which hurls itself at him furiously, and clings around him so tightly that, 
he cannot extricate himself. His brother Yudins thira finds him in this 
predicament. Now the snake is uodc other than ibe famous old king 
Nafiuta , who had been cast out from heaven as t he result of a Cuisa of 
Agastya, and transformed into a serpent. He is not to be released from 
. this curse until he can find somebody who can answer all the questions 
which he puts. Yudbisthira gives satisfactory answers to all his philoso¬ 
phical questions, whereupon lie sets Bhlma free, and himself released from 
the condition of a snake, Nahusa returns to heaven. 

Soon after this, they return to the KSmyaka forest. Here they r are 
again visited by Kr?ua. He brings Draupndl the desired news of her 
children, ard exhorts Yudhi^hira to make sure of allies for the fight against 
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the Kauravas, and to make other preparations for the war. As usual, 
however, Yudhisthira assures him that he must remain faithful to his 
promise, and that he does not wish to think of war until the thirteenth 
year shall have elapsed. 

Pious Brahmins, too, often visit the Pandavas in the forest. One of 
these Brahmins goes straight from the Pandavas to the court, of King 
Dhrtarastra, where lie relates how much the Pandavas, and especially 
Draupadt, have to suffer in their struggle with the elements in the wilder¬ 
ness. Whilst the old king laments at this, and is overcome with remorse, 
his son Dtiryodhana is much rejoiced, and, incited by '■'akuni and Kama, 
he decided to visit the Pandavas in the forest, so as to gloat over their 
distress. As a pretext they represent to Dhrtarastra that they must visit 
the cattle-pens situated in-the vicinity of the forest, to inspect the herds, 
count (lie heads of cattle and mark the young calves. They ride forth in a 
great cavalcade, inspect the cattle, and give themselves up to the pleasures 
of the chase. However, when they wish to proceed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the Pandavas are staying, thev are held up by 
gandharvas. A fight ensues, and Duryodhana is ignominiously taken 
prisoner by the king of the gandharvas. The Kanravas hasten to the 
Pancjavas for aid, which the noble Yudhisthira doe j not refuse. After a 
hard fight, Duryodhana is liberated by the Pti(i javas from the captivity of 
the gandharva king. Filled with shame and pain at this humiliation, 
Duryodhana is about to end his life, and it is only with srnie difficulty that 
his friends succeed in diverting him from his .-uicidal frame of mind. 

Karna has now a new plan to annoy the P.U.idava-. He sallies forth 
on a great campaign of conquest in ail tlie four regions of the earth, to 
win the rule over the whole earth for Durvollima, so that lie too may be 
able to offer a great king’s sacrifice. After the campaign of conquest has 
been brought to a successful conclusion, a great sacrifice is indeed 
performed; but as the Rajasuya sacrifice can only be performed once in one 
and the same family, and as Yudhi-tbira ha? already offered a sacrifice of 
this kind, it has to be a different sacrifice, called the Vni^nava, which is 
supposed to have been offered only by the god Visnu himself. In order to 
vex the PSndavas, Duryodhana invites them to this great sacrificial feast. 
Yudhisthira declines politely, while Bhltna send? a me-sage that the 
Pandavas will pour out the sacrificial ghee of their anger over the Kauravas 
after the thirteenth year, in tne sacrifice of battle. 

During the last year of their sojourn in the forest, the Paiujavas were 
threatened by a sreat loss. One day when all the brothers were out 
hunting, their wife Draupadt, who bad stayed behind alone, was stolen 
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away by Jayadratha , king of the Sindhus, who passed by. The Parv'avas 
immediately pursue him, and lie is overcome, and chastised and humiliated 
bv Arjuna and Bhlma. Bhlma would fain have killed him, but as he is 
Dhrtarastra’s son-in-law, Yudhisthiia grants him his life. 

The Pan.avas are very sorrowful about therapeof Draupad!. Though 
Jayadratha has been punished, they nevertheless feel humiliated. 
Yudhisthiia, especially, is often in a sad mood, reproaches himself for the 
misfortune of which *>e is the cause, and laments above all the sad fate of 
Praupadl. Now Yudhisthiia fears none ol the Kauravas to greatly as 
Karna, who had come into the tvoi id with a natural eoat-of-mail and 
ear-rings which make him invulnerable. In oider to release YTiohisthira 
from his fear of Kama, Indra appears before Kama in the form of a 
Brahmin, and b« gs him for the ecat-of-mail and the ear-rings, Karna, 
who can leftise nothing to a Brahmin, uives hint the coat-of-mail and the 
ear-rings, which lie cuts from his body without blinking an e\ e-lash. By 
way of a return gilt, India presents him with a never-failing spear, which, 
however, he is only to use against one enemy and in the Case of extreme 
emergency. 

Distressed by the rape ot DraupadJ, the Panclavas left the Kama aka forest 
and went to Dvaitavana. Tlx re they met with their last forest adventure 
An antelope which is naming tl.iough the forest happens to catch a 
Brah m in's fue-etii ks with hei ant lets, aid hutries away. The Brahmin, 
who requires the sticks for the sacrifice, lequests the Barbaras to get them 
for him, and they puisne the* animal m full chase, but cannot come up with 
it and finally the animal vanishes from siyht. They lament their bad luck. 
Wearied by the bootless chase and toitured by thirst, they look around for 
water. Nakula climbs a tree, and sees a lake in the distance. At the 
request of Yudhisthiia, he goes thither, to fetch water in the quivers. He 
comes to a pretty lake, with beautiful, clear water, surrounded by cranes. 
However, just as he is about to drink, an invisible spirit (yaksa) speaks 
from the air : “ Do no violence. O friend, this is my property; first answer 
my questions, then drink and take water ! ” But Nakula gives no heed to 
these wirds, drinks and sinks lifeless to tin* ground. As he is so loDg 
away, Sahadcva goes to seek him, but he meets with the same fate. 
Yudhi$thira now sends Arjuna, who fans no better, and finally' Bhlma, 
who vainly endeavours to fight with the invisible yak?a. He, too, drinks 
trom the lake, and falls lifeless to the ground. Boding no good, 
Yudhi$th ira at last goes himself, to see what has become of his brothers. 
Horror-stricken, he sees them all lying dead, and begins to lament and 
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complain. Now when he approaches the lake, he too hears the voice 

the yaksa warning him not to drink before he has answered his 
questions. Yudhisthira declares himself willing to answer the questions, 
and there ensues a most interesting play of questions and answers, in 
which, with the exception of a few riddles in the style of the ancient Vedic 
brahmodyas , 1 > almost the whole of Indian ethics is recited. Only a 
few examples will be quoted here: 

The yakga : “ What is weightier than the earth ? What is higher 
than the sky ? What is swifter than the wind ? What is more numerous 
than grass ? ” 

Y r udhi?thira : “A mother is weightier tTian the earth. The father is 
higher than the sky. The spirit is swifter than the wind. Thoughts are 
more numerous than grass.” 

The yaksa: “ Who is the friend of the traveller? Who is the friend of 
him who remains at home? Who is the friend of the sick? Who is the 
friend of the dying ? ” 

Yudhisthira : “ A caravan is the friend of the traveller. The wife is 
the friend of him who remains at home. The doctor is the friend of the 
sick. Charity is the friend of the dying.” 

The yak-a : “ Who is the foe who is difficult to conquer and which is 
the never-ending disease? Which man is considered good, and which bad ?” 

Yudhisthira : “ Anger is the foe that is difficult to conquer. Greed is 
the never-ending disease. He who it friendly towards all creatures is 
considered good; he who knows no mercy, is considered bad.” 

The yaksa : “ What, O king, is called delusion, and what is pride? 

What do we mean by idleness, and what, is sorrow ? ” 

Yudhisthira: “ To be deluded with regard to Dharma,* > is delusion; 
to be proud of oneself is pride. Inactivity with regard to Dharma is idle¬ 
ness, and ignorance is true sorrow/’ 

The yaksa : “ What do the rsis call constancy, and what is known as 
bravery? What is the best bath ? What is charity ?” 

Yudhigthira : “Steadfastness in the fulfilment of one’s duty is con¬ 
stancy ; bravery is the control of the senses. The best bath is getting rid 


') Cf. above pp. 183 t. The riddle there quoted from the Vfljaanneyi-SatphltS XXIII, 
46 f. here recurs (MahSbh. Ill, 313, 66 f.). 

’) There is no word in any European language which is quite synonymous with 
the Sanskrit word dharma. Dharma signifies “ the norm of notion,” and inoludes the 
conceptions “ taw and custom, morality and religion, duty and virtue.” It is therefore 
impossible to translate the word in the tame way in each case. Cf. above p. 328. 
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of uncleanliness of thought ; hut charity consist-, of affouling protection to 
all creature®/’ 

The yaksa : “ Tell me, O king-, of what lines Brahman-hood really con¬ 
sist, of descent, of the U’.'U of life, of the loading of the Veda, or of 
erudition ?” 

Yudhi§thira: “ Listen, dear Yak a! Brahman-hood is based neither on 
descent, on the reading of the Veda, nor on era lition, but «obdy on a good 
life ; of this There can h*> no doubt Th.e Brahmin nrn?t jmv moie 
attention to the ordering of hi® hte than all i !-<- ; ®o long a® his good 
life is iiiiirnpaii e 1. he him®ilf i® uniiDpiiM d ; d In- good life i® mined, he 
himself i® mmed. Tho®e who Iimiii and fojch ai.d meditate on the sciences, 
are fool® if they humour the pa®®n>n® 11m wise man i® In who doe® hi® 
duty. A scoundrel, though he know .ill the four Veda® i® worse than a 
§udra. lie who hut offer® the li-e.-miitlee, hut emh® h.® sense*, may 
count a® a Brahmin.” 1 

The \aksa i~ ®o plea®, d with \u lhittlura’® answer® that he i® willing to 
call one of hi® brother® hack to hie f nlm-thiia i® to choo®e which of bis 
four brother® ~lnll h-» luoiight luck to lib Me choose® Xakula, on the 
ground® t hat hi® fithei hid two wise®, ml t li t * it is only light and fair 
that a son of the ®eeond wite, \hilii, b alive ton. Thi® answr ] leases the 
laksaso immen-eh that 1m call® all the hrothei® to life again. Now in 
reality the \ak®a i- none other than t>e god Dhanna himself, the 
“father” 0 of Yndhi'Jhit.i, the god ■ right and moiahty. Before he 
vanishes, lie grant® the I’amata® the additional f.nour that they may 
leinain unrecogiu®* d m the '!•< > '•'> ■i ll i \<ar: for the twelve tears of their 
life in the foi'ist aie now o\ei, ami, in accordance with the arrangement, 
thc\ must still spend the thnteenth war uniecogni't'd among people. 

Th> /’(ini/aivs n' th» i‘",' («/ A :tUi l.rjhi. 

The Ptlnijaxa® decide to go to the comt of N'iiiita, king of the 
Matsyas, and to ®tav there under false names in appropriate disguise, 


*) III, 313 Simitar dotinitemH ul tin* ' lirilirn m arv fiogucir in llinldiustie 
texts, cl", for iuxlancc, Vinuyapiyikn, Miitiikr.urgi i, - t s.e; uiipl;a, I isetthasiuia ami 
Milindapafitm IV, 5, 2(i A xi'isiou of this »(ui} oi Yudhi?thira urn] (ho iaksa is found ill 
I he Jaiuu tlciravijav h'b 1 Kntlmratu-lkarn,” No. gl ((human n notation ! 1 J lleiUt, Vol. I, 
pp. 58 ff.), 

’) See above p. Hill i. 

’) Tho events at the court of Virata form the conteuts of the tnrnth book, called 
Vir&taparvan. 

Afi 
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/They conceal tbeir weapons near the cemetery outside the city on a tree, 
upon which the.' bang a eoipse to that no one shall venture near; they tell 
the herdsmen who watch them do this, that it is their mother who is one 
hundred and eighty years old, and whom they are " burying” in this way 
accordin g to the custom of their ancestors. First of all Ytidhis^hira goes 
to Viiata, gives himself out as an excellent dice-player, and is appointed as 
the king’s companion and counsellor. The others then come in their turn. 
Bhlma takes service as a cook. Arjuna, taking the feminine name 
Bfhannalft, gives himself out as an eunuch, and is appointed as dancing- 
master to the king’s daughter Uttara. Nakula is engaged as a horse- 
tamer, Sahadeva as an overseer of cattle, whilst Draupaul is engaged by 
the queen as her chambermaid. 

The Pan avas soon gain great popularity at Virata’s court, especi¬ 
ally as Bhtma has distinguished himself by killing the world-famous athlete 
Jlmuta at a wrestling match oigani-ed in honour of the god Brahman. 

Draupadi, on the other hand, had an unpleasant adventure. Kleaka, 
a brother-in-iatv of the king and commander ot his army falls in love 
with the beautiful ehambermiid, and aceo-K I er. Now Dranpadl, at the 
time of her appointment by the queen, had given out that she was the 
wife of five gandharvas who woul 1 protect her in ease ot need. By 
promising him a rendezvous, Draupadl entices her pmsuer at dead of night 
into the dancing ball, vvhcie Bnlma is- on the watch for him and 
strangles him after a mighty stiuggle. Tlu'reup >n Draupadl summons the 
watchmen and says that one of her gandharvas las killed Kleaka, be¬ 
cause he had persecuted her with love-making. KleakaV mighty relatives 
wish to burn the chambermaid on the funeral pvre with the corpse ; but 
Bhlma again comes to the lesciie, and m his guise of a gandharva, kills 
105 8utas (for Kleaka is a suta) and releases Draupadl. Then the citi¬ 
zens of the town demand the dismissal of the chambermaid who is so 
dangerous by reason of her gandharvas. and the king gives a command 
accordingly. However, Draupadl begs the queen to let her remain for 
another thirteen days, after which time the gandharvas would fetch her 
away. (For all but thirteen days of the thirteenth rear has expired.) 

In vain does Duryodhana send out spies to find out the whereabouts 
of the Pandavas. The spies only bring back die news that Ktcaka has 
been killed by gandharvas, which is quite agreeable to Duryodhana, as 
the Matsvas are a hostile nation. Moreover Kleaka had often oppressed 
Susarman, the king of the Trigartas. Now the Trigartas arrange with the 
Kauravasto organise a joint raid on the land of the Matsyas. Just as the 
thirteenth year of banishment expires, there is Dews that the Triffarfcas 
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have invaded the country and have stolen King; Virata's cattle. Virata 
prepares for the fight, provides Yudhisthira, Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva 
with weapons too, and sallies foi'li in!o the battle-field against the Trigar- 
tas. A mighty battle ensues. Viiaro is taken prisoner, but is. liberated 
immediately by Billina, and finally the Trigartas are defeated, thanks 
to the assistance of the l’andava-, who, nevertheless, remain unrecog¬ 
nised. 

While Viruta is fighting against the Trigart.is, the Kama va- invade 
the land of the Mat-jas at ai otii r eoitii, and -P al much cattle. The 
cowherds approach the young puma 'tin,,,, ,vt, > I a- -tan tl heliind in the 
city, and request him to go i.ntlt to bait!- ig..iu-t the Kaurova.-. Now 
he has no charioteer. Then Ihaup.idl, ihrjngn toe .igeiics of the prin¬ 
cess, persuades him t> t the Ariini as 1 i- eluui iteer. H-- nceivesa 
suit of armour, ami they go both to battle W 1 1 ^ n l'ttara -ee- t :.e mighty 
hosts of tho Kaurovas In is m ,7.ed w!h fear, hap- Item the chariot and 
is about to flee ; but Arjutn catene- him > p, drags him back ui to the 
chariot hi (he 'hair, and cvnorts him to cut rage Then they di ii e to the 
tree on whi di the weapons am conceded and \rjuna fet.he- hi- weapons. 
When he reveals him.-elf to ITt.ua as the mighty hero Arjuua, the for¬ 
mer takes courage again. l'ttara now b> c me- Arjuua'- charioteer. 
A mighty battle is now fought, in which Arjuua tights with Hum odhana, 
Karna, BhJsina and tlie other heioe- of the Kauravas, and «f corn so gains 
a glorious vic'ory. Though the Kaurovas haihotired a su-picion that 
it was Arjuua who was fighting against them, they did i.et recognise 
him. X 

After he lias won tin* victory, Aijuna takes tiie weap ms liack to the 
tree, and returns to the oitv as the dancing-master Brhannala and Uttara’s 
charioteer, having impres-ed upon ITt.ira that lie must not betray him. 
In the meantime Vnata and the l’an.avas have returned after defeating 
the Trigartas. The king is very anxious when he hears that his sou has 
gone forth against the Kaurova*, but the news of the victory soon reaches 
him. Uttara is received in triumph. He relates that it is not he who 
has defeated the Kaurovas, but that a god in the foim of a beautiful 
youth has aided him. Three duvs later the thiiteenth year comes to an 
end. To the astonishment of the king, the five P&ndavas appear in their 
true form in the hall, and disclose their identity. \ irafca rejoices greatly, 
and immediately offers Arjuna his daughter as a wife. Arjuna accepts 
her, not for himself, but for Ids son Abhtniaityu , for by making her his 
daughter-in-law, he would be testifying to the fact that, though he had 
lived in such close association with her for a whole year, she had remained 
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pure. The wedding of Abhitnanvu and Uttara is soon celebrated with 
great pomp, and numerous kings amongst whom are, of course, llrupada 
and Krsna, arrive with costly presents. 

fV.tre nrffutiiilurns mill pirpiitaitniix fur i r ,ir . 1J 

At this wedding feast the Pan avas and then fiietids consult together 
as to what attitude should be taken up with regard to the Kauravas. 
Krsna proposes that an ambassador be sent to Uurvodliana to request him 
to give back to the Pan .’avas their half kingdom. After a long consultation 
it is then accordingly deceit d to s,.n,| tin old family priest of King 
Drupada as an ambassador to the kaiii .1 vas. 

lint even before the beginning of the iiegotia*ioit B . the Piiiijavus 
as well as the Kauravas are seeking to enlist as many allies as possible on 
their respect)vp side'; and both parties are simultaneously endeavouring 
to win over m*vi rai mighty king.-. Thus 1 Juryodliana seeks to win Krsna 
himself over to his side, whom wo have hitherto known milv as the intimate 
friend of .he Pan ava-. \s chance will have it, Ihnyodhiuia comes to 
Krsna while the la iet is asleci , and \rjuna at rives immediately after him. 
When Kr-ma awak-iis, Ins eyes first light on Aijun.i. Xow as Duryolhana 
had c >uie first. hilt as Aiju-.a Ini' fii -1 been beheld bv Krsna, Krsna 
thinks (ha* In* ought m<t tigiv- ei'imr of them an answer containing a 
refusal; h • iheivlon; say- that In* wiU a^sj-t i he one with his advice, 
vvhil't lie vvill pla>** an armv of herdsmen at tlie disposal of the other. 
Dury odiiaua chouses thelatt-i, Arjuna the former. Fortins reason Krsna 
promises that he will not actually participate in the light, but will only 
stand bv the Pan avas a~ a counsellor, as Arjuna’s charioteer. Salya, too, 
king of the -Madias, who, accompanied by a host of warriors, is already 
on his way to Yudhisthira in order to j *in hi' side, is invited by Duryo- 
dhana to tight on the side of the Kauravas. Jvtlya agrees to do so, but 
goes\i Yulhisfchira neveithele-s. 'l'lie lti't named, who is otherwise always 
[■^presented a» a mod-1 of virtue, agrees upon disgraceful treachery with 
f’alya. Salya is to fight on the side of the Kauravas, but as Kama’s 
charioteer, ho is to drive the chariot badly and thus cause Kama's fall, 
should there be single combat betweeu him and Arjuna. 

While both sides are thus already thinking of war, Dmpada’s vener¬ 
able priest comes to King Dhrtarastra as an ambasaadur, and puts the 


) These form the contenta of Ihnjifth book ( Udyogaparvnn). 
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peace terms <>f tin- Pandavas before liim. Tin- knu; rec-ivcs him in a 
very worthy manner, but {jives him no definite aiiMiir, s.-mno that he 
himself will send his charioteer -aiijaya a- an ambassador t-. V udhisthira. 
He does this after a few dins; but 'saiijaya’s mc<sii;f- i~ men !v that 
DhrtaTastra di-siit:' peace, and no offer i- made to the Pandava-. Tiiere- 
upon Vudhisthira sends back the ieply tiiai lu- must, ei iei recen ■ 1 rxlia- 
jirastha and half of the kingdom back, ui the Imlit shall c inuieucc In 
order to avoid bloodshed ainmi" loLini", he e\en dec-lar* - iii: t\ i dimpie'S 
to accept the peace on condition that 1 buy odbai.a will [dace li\\ illa<jes 
at his disposal. The Kaur.tus now conlci upon this u-p!\ which San java 
bungs back. Itlipnia, Ihoi.a and \ iduia vainly stun to p. rsmide Dui vo- 
dhana to yield and make peace. I >hrtar.Vt>u sh ... - !.hii-.i If tntiiclv 
feeble and j owcrlesi-, even this eoiiieiciicc br< iik- up without the achieve- 
ment of any result. 

The Panamas, too, a^am debate .a, the pi aci, and Kr i.a offers to 
make another attempt, and to 40 m jei- ui to ti,,- (vamavas a- a me'seimer 
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especially I Mjtip.u.i. the wile ot i eims. ui. unpatnii’ ■ ! an\ negotiations 
for peace, and would much j relei to divine war at once; hut Vudhisthira 
insists upon the messaa,. ,,f p.aee. I11 tendtu words hi' lemetnbers their 
mother Kunti, and lie beg- Ki/siia to v.-it her, in -lie is living w th 
Yidlira at tlie eonrl of the Kautava-, and to ask after her welfare. 

Krsnu repaiis to the K.iuta\u', taking b m dictions on hi' wav. He 
is received splendidly by I'hrtaiastr.i, hut only accepts \ id,mis hospitality, 
lie immediately vi-iis Kunti ami give- Iter \ udhi'tliiia’' greetings. The 
mother of heroes laments- the separation from r -oils m bitter words, 
but slip is siiH moic p.lined at the iii'idt ofleied to 1 haupadl, aiut 
reproaches Vudhisthira with weakness. She asks Kryna to tell her sons that 
they should not forget their duty as warriors, and should not hesitate to 


stake their lives. She says that the moment lias now come “ for the sake 
of which a wanior’s wife tilings ohildien into the world." The next 
1 noruin4 Kr.yia goes to tho a-sembly of the Kanrava prmees in festive 
array, and makes a speech as to peace, llhrtara-tra announces tbat he, 
for his part, desires nothing belter than peace, but that he is powerless to 
do anything against his sou Duryodhana. l’heii Krsna turns his peace 
exhortations to Duryodhana, and lihlsma, Drona and Vidura also do their 
utmost to persuade Durvo Ilian 1 to aceejit the peace terms The latter, 
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fa ptfever, announces that fae will not cede to the Pandavas even as much land 
as will cover the point of a needle. After he has left the assembly in anger, 
Krsna proposes that the well-disposed among the Kauravas should deliver 
Duryodhana and his associates as prisoners to the Pftnylavas. Dhrtaras{.ra 
does not agree to this, but lie sends for his wife GSndhSrI, iu order 
that she may endeavour to persuade the obstinate son to make peace. 
Gandhiirl comes iu, and reproaches the aged kiug violently for having 
abdicated in favour of his son; but her exhortations to Duryodhana are 
just as fruitless as those of the other-. On the contrary, Duryodhana 
and his associates hatch a plan to take Krsna prisoner, so as to dispose 
of a powerful foe in this way. The plan, however, does not remain a 
secret, and Duryodhana is severely admonished by Dhrturastra and \ idura 
for having planned this violation of the law of embassy. Alter Bhlijmn 
and Drona, too, have vainly spoken in favour of peace, even this peace 
embassv of Krsna’s must be regarded as having failed. 

Before ivrsna departs, be slid has a secret interview with Katun. 
This brave hero is generally regarded as tlie son of a charioteer (euU). 
The story goes, however, that in reality he was begotten fay urva, the 
sun-god, and Kunti, when ttie latter was as yet a viigin, in a marvellous 
fashion, so that Kuntl’s virginity was not violated. But after she had 
givtn biith to Karna, she was ashamed, anil put the boy out on the river 
in a little water-tight basket. There he was found bv a charioteer, who 
brought him up Karna istherefoie really an elder brother to the Pftn avas. 
Krsna refers to this, and tries to per.-uade him to seize the throne and 
to appoint his younger brother Yudhisthiraas his successor, as the Panyavas 
would agree to this. Karna, however, refuses to listen to such treachery 
to his friend Duryodhana; and when Kami, supported by Surya himself, 
tries in similar fashion to peisuade him to go over to the side of the 
Panfaavas, Karna only' answers her in hard words : he says that she has 
never been a good mother to him, and that he does not now want to be 
her son. 

Kj-sna therefore returns to the Panyavas with Ins mission unaccom¬ 
plished, and reports on his vain attempts to establish peace. A wild battle- 
cry is raised when Krsna relates that there was even an attempt to take 
him prisoner. Both sides now actively prepare for war. The Pftn.avas 
choose Dhr^adyumna, son of King Drupada, as their • field-marshal, and 
the Kauravas choose Bhlsina. The ranks for the battle are drawn up 
and arranged. Bhi mi a enumerates the heroes to Duryodhana as chariot 
fighters according to their rank; he places Karna lower than all the other 
heroes, therefore offering him deadly insult Karna swears that he will 
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not participate in the fight until Nhlsma has fallen. Then Bhlsma enu¬ 
merates the principal heroes of the PSw’avas, and declares that he is will¬ 
ing to fight with all of them, except with Stk/iandtu. The latter had 
come into the world as a maiden, the daughter of Drupada, and had only 
been transformed into a man later, when a \ak§a exciianged texes with 
her. 1 Bhlsma still regards this wairio: as a woman, and he will not 
fight with a woman. 

When the preparations for war have been completed, Vtul <, the son 
of a gambler, is sent to the camp of the Pan at as bv the Kauravas 
with a declaration of war in the form of insulting speeches. He is sent 
hack by the Paiy.'avas with no less m>.ultit)g and defiant words. There¬ 
upon the two hosts march 1 1 Kuruksctra. 

Th great eighteen day's fght . s 

The two hosts range themselves with their auxiliaries on either side 
of the great Kutu field. Watchwords and signs are deter mined, h\ which 
friend can be distinguished from loe. Then eeitam covenants arp agreed 
on among the combatants : onlv opponents <d p.pial birth and bearing the 
same kind of at ms are to tight ea> h other; eh.nrot-tightcrs are to fight 
only chariot-lighters, warriors on elephants onh warriors on elephants, 
riders witlr rideis, and foot-soldiers with f ot--oidrei'; no one is to fight 
without first having challenged his op; open’ to fight ; those who have 
sttilendered, or who are hois de combat, also 'he fugitives, arc not to be 
killed; drivers, beasts ot burden, airnour-beareis and nmisiciai s are also 
to be spared. 

Before the beginning , f the battle, the smut Yya«a appears and bes¬ 
tows on Sniijaya, King lBiytarustia’s charioteer, the gift of being able to 
see everything that take 1 - place on the fit Id of battle. He also makes him 
invulnerable, so Hat he may be able to report daily to the old, blind king. 
The descriptions of the battle, which now follow, are put in the mouth 
of San jay a as an eye-witness, and this lends them a most realistic 
vividness.’ 


l ) On this and similar change* of «ex in fairy-tale literature <■/ Th Benjcy, " Da* 

PanUcbatantrn," 1, pp. 41 ff. 

•) The lixth hook (Bhtfmojvman) begin* here and ends with the fall of the leader 
Bhlftna. 

*) Similarly the Langobardian poet* frequently retort to the artifice “of observing 
the progress of the battle through the eye* of a tcoufr who is sat on an eminence, and then 
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The venerable H/twta, the great-nnele of the Kaniuvas as well as of 
the PanrjavHs, commands the Katirava armies during the firefc ten days 
of the battle. In fierv speech he exhorts the warriors to fight bravely: 
“ The great "ate of lieiven stands wide open to-day, O warriors ! Enter 
in by this gate to the work! of Indra and of Brahman ! ..It is not right 
for a warrior to die at home of a disease; the eternal duty of the warrior 
is to seek death in the tight.” 1 Thus they go forth courageously to 
battle, and brilliantly adorned with the sinning armour and weapons, the 
two hosts face eaeh other. 

Thundering war-eries and huid battle mush- give the signal for the 
commencement of the tight. K.-iuravas and l’.tii'av.i.- now imet in terrible 
conflict, ivitliout regard for relationship, bo- the father knows not the son, 
nor the brother hi-, brother, the uncle knows not ht= sistet’s son, nor (lie 
friend his friend The elephants cause dreadful devastation, and there is 
bloody slaughter. Now it is this, now tlul hero who is sppn engaged j,j 
single com hat: victory is now with the IVindavas, now with the Kautavas. 
But when night falls, the •■ombatants letire, and it is not until the next 
morning that the armies are drawn up attain in fre-di battle array, and the 
fight begins anew'. Bbisnia and Arjuna encounter each o'her repeatedly, 
and both of them tight so bravely that gods and demons watch the e inflict 
in astonishment. But every time that things go hidlv for the Kaurava«, 
Duryodhana reproaches BliTsma for showing too much regard whilst light¬ 
ing agaiii't the I’Smjavas ; and when tfie Patyjavas suffer losses, Krsna 
reproaches Arjuna for not shooting direct at Bhlsma. Many of Dnrvo- 
dhana’s brothers haw already fallen in ttie tight. Now Duryodhana again 
blames Bhl-ma for showing too much inercv to the Paudavas. He is to 
defeat the foe, or else let Katun take command. Overwhelmed by pain 
and anger, Bhisina piomises to fight mercilessly next day against all, with 
the sole exception of Sii<liau jin, who had once been a woman. “ Sleep in 
peace, O son of (iaiidhai-I,” says lie (VI. Of), -if). “ I shall gain a great 
victory to-morrow, which shall be *p >kcn of, as long as the world endures.” 
The Pan avas do, indeed, suffer heavy losses on the ninth day of the 
battle. Bbisnia rages in the host of the foe like the god of death, whilst 


reports whet lie h'is seen; by this moans thn artist nvoiiU n leiliona description, 
and has the twofold adranugn of bein'' in a position to limit himself to the main incident*, 
and of thrilling his lmarers to a greater degree ” (It, ffniyef, tleachii'hlo der dcutschen 
Littcratur, I, 1, St numbing 180-1, p. 120 .) 

’) VI, 17, 8 £f. 
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Arjuna, who still 'reveres Bhlsma as hi' “grandfather,” 1 ) shows too 
much consideration in fighting. When Krgiia observes this, he rushes 
himself upoo Bhlsma to kill him, but Arjuna holds him back forcibly, 
reminding him of his oath not to fight. Put to wild flight by Bhlsma, 
the Paiyjava warriors return to their camp at nightfall. 

The Pantjavas use the night for a council of war. As they know that 
Bhlsma will not fight against Sikhandm, they decide' 2 to place the latter in 
the van the next da}' ; hut Arjuna is to he concealed behind Sikhandin, and 
direct his arrows against Bhlsma. It i» only unwillingly that Arjnna agrees 
to this treachery, and he remembers with pain ami shame that, as a boy, he 
had played on Bhlsma’s lap and called him “ daddy.” Krsna, however, 
succeeds in persuading him that only he can compiei Bhlsma, and it is only 
by killing the mighty opjioneiif that lie wMl fulfil lus warnoi’s duty. 

Thus dawn breaks on the t* nth day of the battle, and Sikhandin is 
placed in the van bv the Pan avst«, while the K.iuravas advance with 
Bhlsma at their head. All da* long the conflict rages between the Panda- 
vas and the Kauravas around Bhlsma Thousand' and thousands sink to the 
ground on both soles At last Sikh.iu 'in, behind whom Arjuna is concealed, 
succeeds in coming up with Bhlsma. Fhe latter 'milmgly awaits Mikhail Jin’s 
arrows, without defending himself agaui't him. But however violently 
the latter aims at Bhlsma, the ariow- do not hint Inin. But soon Arj una, 
hidden behind Sikliaty in, begins to shower arrow upon anew on the 
venerable hero. \nd Bhlsma, tiuning to Dussasana who is fighting 

beside him. says “ Ties' anew-, wlncdi ate completely destroying my 

life-spirits like messengers of Vania, are not Siklian jin’s arrows ; these 
arrows, which penetrate into m\ limbs like raging, writhing serpents dis¬ 
tended with venom, are not tmkhan m’s anows. they are shot by Arjuna." 
Once more he pulls himself together, and hurls bu arrow at Arjuna, 

*) The •jreut-u.mle Ithi^rnu i** usual!) tailed thus t>j. the mhi* of l’dndu. 

*) In the old poem it was probably KVem w ho tpne tins uihtce The reisum given 
in our present “ MuliSbhftmtii'’ is simply abstml The sons of 1’Aridii, we are lobi, betake 
thorn selves at night lime to Bhi$ma in the hostile camp, ami n.A him quite naive’y how 
they cun bust kill him lihifma Hun* !f then advises them to pliee Sihhaiidm opposite 
him, and to lot Arjuna fight behind him So it is nun ate,I at the beginning of Canto VI, 
107 | in the middle of the sumo Canto we have the heuttiful speech's in n im h Aijuna, 
full of tenderness, lets his thoughts dwell on his “grandfather " Hbijnin, who Imd rocked 
him on hi* knee* as a child ; and at the end of the same Canto it is the same Arjuna 
who comes forward with the plan of killing BhT?imi in so unfair :i mntinei. Cf. Ad. Hvltz* 
maun, “ Da* MahftbhSrato,’‘ II, 172 f. 

*) VI, 119,63 f. , - 
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which the latter catches and shivers into three pieces. Then he takes hie 
sword and shield to defend himself, but Arjuna smashes his shield into a 
hundred pieces. Then Yndhi^hira orders his people to attack Bhl^ma, and 
the PSndavas rush from all sides on the warrior who is standing alone, 
until, just before sunset, bleeding from innumerable wounds, he falls 

headloug from his chariot. 1 And there are so many arrows sticking in 
his body on all sides that he does not touch the ground in his fall, but 
rests on a bed of arrows. 

Loud is the jubilation among the Pam’avas, but boundless the 
lamentation in the camp of the Kauravas. It is agreed to call a truce in 
honour of the fallen hero, who had been so closely related to both the 
belligerent parties. And Pain.’avas as well as Kauravas stand around tbe 
dying hero, filled with admiration and sorrow. He greets the warriors, 

and tries to speak to them. The head of the dying man hangs feebly 
down. He begs for a cushion. They hasten to bring fine cushions, but he 
waves them aside smilingly. Then Arjuna takes three arrows from his 
quiver and supports BhTsnta's head on them. 

Bhl-ma declares contentedly that this is what he wanted, and that this is 
a fitting bed for a hero. The dying hero exhorts Duryodhana in impressive 
words to conclude peace : “ Let this battle end with my death, O my son,” 

he says. “ Make peaee with the Paiy'avas.” But like a man sick unto 

death who refuses medicine, Duryodhana refuses the wise counsel of 
Bhlsma. 

The defiant, but noble Karna also approaches to pay his respect to 
the dying hero. With dim eves, the aged chief embraces him with one 
hand and exhorts him also to make peace with the Paiy/avas, the more 
so as, being the son of Kuntl, he is their brother. But Kama declares that 
he must remain faithful to Duryodhana and do his duty as a warrior in the 
fight against the Pain?: vas. ! e savs that he cannot do otherwise. Recon- 
ciled, Bhisma gives the brave warrior permission to fight, though it is 


*) The foolish tale (VI, ll(S) in which Bhigma explains to Yudhi^hira j n the midst 
of the battle that ho is wcarv of life, whereupon the latter, with cheap courage, exhorts 
his men to fight against the hero, is just as much iu contradiction with this description 
(VI, 120, 58 ff ) as the childish story (VI. 120, 32 ff) which tells how Vasus (divine beings) 
and Rfis appear in the sky and approve of Bb?$ma’g determination to die. These are later 
interpolations, which pursue the two-fold aim of whitewashing the Pipdavas and making 
Bbisma himself into a demi-god In the old poem Bhfgma was surely only a mighty hero, 
whom the Pipdavas brought low in an unchivalrons manner. But the story of VI. 116, is 
known in the “ Dutaghatotkaca ” (v. 19), uscribed to BhSsa. 
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truly painful to him that ail his efforts towards pace have ti.cn in 
vain. 1 t 

Now that Bhlfma has fallen, Kama again p,i> ti.ipat.'., in t- <■ buttle, 
and at his suggestion the old teacher Dr.iua i' enii.-ecr.i’c i H' cunm .uider- 
in-chief. 2 * * * * * * 9 ^ The fight is earned on under Ins command hum the eleventh 
till the fifteenth day. 

On the thirteenth day of the bat tie there is ,i sad event ior the 
Pauciavas. The youthful, but valiant s-m of Arjuna, Abintnam u, ventures 
too far into the ranks of the enemy, is .separated from his protectors by the 
Sindhu king Jayadratha, and is killed bv Dussasana’s son. Arjuna swears 
to take a terrible revenge on the murderer of his son, meaning Jayadratha. 
So the principal event of the fourteenth day of the battle is the combat 
between Arjuna and Jayadratha, which drags on all day, and ends in the 
death of the latter. As Arjuna swore, lie is killed before sundown. At 
the same time Blilma has been raging in the Kaurava army, killing many 
of Dhrtarastra’s sons. 

But on this day the fight is not interrupted as U'tial when the sun 
goes down. The combatants on both sides are so embittered that they 
can biook no interval, in spite of the approaching darkness. They tight 
on, by the light of torches and lamps. Individual heroes perform astound¬ 
ing feats. But Kama bears down especially hard on the PSiyWas, and 
on Krsna’s advice the raksasa Gliatotkaea is sent out against Kama. 
The hero wrestles manfully' with the giant monster, and the raksasa doe g 
fearful damage iu the Kaurava host, until lie is at last killed by Kama. 
But even in his very fall the giant Ghafotliaca teais an entire army of the 
Kauravas to the ground and crushes it. The Pantjavas are very sorrowful 


l ) In the old poem Bhipui i aun.lv did not b»e longer aim h:* than was 

necessary to address a few words t<* Buryuuhtma suul Kirtm <hu M ihfthhdntn relates 

the curious story that Bhi$ma foil in the sun’s smiherlv c«*ui">\ i.r, in the half-year 
before the winter solstice, but postponed his death until the time *’i the sun's northerly 
course (ul/arayuua) u\ the half-year before the summer solstice I'he t panisads teach 
that the soul, which traverses along the pith of the g<*d-» to tin' noiM ol Bi«»hm‘>», must 

pass tho uttarayana (Ohftnd. Up. V, 10, 1 t B;b Up. VI, 2, loh Out of this the theologians, 

have derived tho rule that a saint or yogin, who desires u> he united with the Brahman,' 
must die in tho uttaray<V}«. (Thus Bhugav. ui-git l, VI II, 2t) Pbe plnSc-onher Sifikura 

(on Vedanta-sutra IV, 2, 20 f.) already speaks of tim f.ur that had chosen the 

uttarftya^a for his death. At that time therefore, (‘‘hh century A B ) the story of 

Uhifma’s death must already have boon related as » n our present M ahabndrata. 

9 ) The battle under the leadership of Droya forms the contents of tho seventh 
book {Dronaparvan). 
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at me death of Bhlma’s son Ghafcotk&ca, only Kr§na rejoices; for the fact 
is that Karna had used the spear given him by Indra, which he had Baved 
up for Arjuna, 1 against the raksasa. This was the very thing that 
Krana had intended. 

The fight rages on, until the warriors of both sides are overpowered 
by sleep. It is only with difficulty that the most conscientious of the 
warriors keep up. Many of them, weary and drowsy, drop on their ele¬ 
phants, chariots and horses, whilst others, Minded by sleep, reel about and 
even slay their own friends. Then Arjuna the warrior takes pity, and in a 
resounding voice gives the combatants permission to devote some time 
to sleep. The foes, too, joyfully welcome this proposal, and both gods and 
men tdess Arjuna for these words. And in the midst of the field of battle, 
steeds, elephants and warriors lie down to slumber. 

(The following literal prose translation of a few verses can only give a 
feeble impression of the poetic beauty of the nocturnal scene here describ¬ 
ed ; the style recalls in some places the Ijwies of a Kalidasa. 5 > 

“ Then, overpowered by sleep, all the great chariot-fighters grew 
silent. Aud they lav down, some on their steeds’ hacks, others in the 
body of their chariots, yet others on the necks of their elephants, and 
many others stretched themselves on the ground. With their weapons, 
with clubs, swords, battle-axes and lances, fully armed, they lay down to 

sleep, some here, others there.The elephants, lying on the ground 

breathing heavily, looked like mounds, over which giant snakes- hissed 
by... .And this slumbering host, lying there tine mscious, in its deep 
repose, resembled a wondrous picture painted on the canvas by a skilful 
artist ..Then the sublime moon appeared suddenly in the East with its 
ruddy beams of light ..In the twinkling of an eye the earth was flooded 
with light, and the deep, unfathomable darkness sped swiftly away... 
But in the radiant moonlight this host, of warriors awoke, as a grove of 
hundred-leaved day lotus blossoms awakens at the touch of the sun’s rays. 
And as the tide of the ocean arises when the moon shines forth, so this 
sea of troops awoke at the rising of the eoustellation of night. But then, 
0 King, the fight for the annihilation of the world began afresh among 
these people, who longed for the highest region of heaven.” 8 > 

And the bloody strife lasts uninterrupted till the grey dawn. The 
fifteenth day of the battle is at hand. The sun rises in the East, and the 


1 ) He miirlit only use it once, see above j> .'151 

1 ) Even apart from a few verses inserted by n later writer of ornate jioctry. 
») VII, 180, 37 ff. 
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warriors of both armies dismount from their horses, elephants and chariots; 
gazing upwards towards the sun-god, they perform their morning devo¬ 
tions with folded hands. This interlude on y lasts a moment, however, 
and the battle rages on. Two of the most excellent heroes, Kings Drupada 
and VirAfca, fall by Drona’s hand. The Pary'ava heroes try in vain to cut 
down this knight. An astonishing hand-to-hand fight between Drona 
and Arjuna, teacher and pupil, which even the celestial ones watch with 
admiration, leads to no result, as the pupil is not inferior to his teacher in 
any of his feats of arms. It is now again Krsna who conceives a devilish, 
trick. _ At his instigation, lihlma kills an elephant which happens to answer 
to the name of Advatthaman, and then calls out loudly, approaching Drona, 
that Aavatthaman, which is ai-o the name of Drona’s sou, has been killed. 
Drona is frightened, but does not yet believe the report. It is only when 
Yudhisthira, who is famous for his love of truth, repeals the lie, at the 
persuasion of Krsna, that Drona is compelled to believe it. Overcome 
with sorrow, he easts his weapons aside and stands, lost in deep meditation. 
This is the moment utilised by Drupada’- sou Dhrsfcadyumna to cut off 
the bead of the eighty-five years old Drona. Vainly does Arjuna shout 
that the venerable teacher must not be slain. Dhrstadvnmna has accom¬ 
plished the deed, and thrown the Commander-in-chief’s head in the midst 
of the Kauravas, who, horror-stieken, take to flight. It is only now that 
Aavatthaman bears the news of the death of his father, and he swears 
bloody vengeance on the Panealas and the Pan’avas. 

After the fall of Diona, Kmnct is chosen as commander-in-chief of the 
Kauravas, hut he is in command for only two days. 11 On the sixteenth 
day of the battle, Rhlma and Aavatthaman, Arjuna and Karna perform 
marvels of bravery, but there is no decisive result. On the morning of the 
seventeenth day of the battle, Karna demands that Salya, king of the 
Madras, be given to him as his charioteer, for only then could be be 
a match fur Arjuna, who had so excellent a charioteer in Krsna. At first 
iSalya is unwilling to render service to a man of lower rank, but he finally 
consents on condition that he may be allowed to say what be pleases in 
Karna’s presence. He then makes full use of this concession. While 
lie is driving Karna’s chariot, he heaps insult and scorn on the latter. It 
is true that Karna is not outdone by him : lie abuses the Madras, Salya’s 
people, in cutting words, and describes them as King false, hypocritical, 
addicted to drunkenness, immorality and incest. On the other hand Salya 


1 This light, forms the contents of the ciyhth hook (harnn}»i> van). 
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tells Kftrna that the Angas, over whom he rules, sell their wives and 
children. 1 ) At length Duryodhana restores the peace between the two, 
and they go forth to the battle. 

While Arjuna seeks to get at Karna, Bhlma causes dreadful slaughter 
among the sons of DhrtarS§tra, again killing many of them. With his 
weighty club he hurls Dussasana dowu fiom his chariot, springs at him, 
tears open his breast and drinks his warm life-blood, as be had once 
sworn. 81 The foes retreat shuddering at this sight. Meanwhile 
Arjuna and Karna have come to close quarters, and a terrible duel is 
fought, in which even the gods take part : Indrafor Arjuna, and Surya for 
Karna. Like two wild elephants goring each other with their tusks, the 
two heroes shower each other with arrows. In vain does Arjuna endeavour 
to bring Kama to earth. Then one wheel of Kama's chariot begins to 
sink into the ground. 81 Karna now tries to pull the chariot out, 
and asks Arjuna to make a break in the combat, in accordance with the 
rules of warfare. Krana, however, persuades Arjuna to have no regard to 
this; and Arjuna, generally a model of chivalry, kills Kama treacherously, 
while the latter is still busy with his chariot. A light radiates from the 
body of the fallen hero, and he retains his beauty even in death. 

There is great jov in the camp of the Pan .lavas, hut the Kauravas (lee 
in fear. 

It is only with much trouble that Duryodhana succeeds in assembling 
and inspiriting his troops for further lighting. Satya is the commander- 
in-chief on the eighteenth day of the battle. 41 Yudhisthira is selected to 
undertake single combat with S.rlya. After a long and fierce contest, 
Yudhisthira slays iSalya at about midday. The Kauravas Hee. Only 
Duryodhana and Sakuni with a small band still offer desperate resistance. 
Sahadeva kills J^akuni. Arjuna and Bhlma cause fearful carnage. The 
host of the Kauravas is now entirely annihilated. 


') The whole of the very remarkable section (VIII, 33-15) is extremely interesting 
from the poiDtof view of ethnology and the history of civilization. 

’) Sec above, p. 344. 

3 ) Although we already know (see above p 3.M}) that this happens in, consequence’ 
of the treaohery of Balya, the matter is here presented as though this mishap had befallen, 
Karpa as the result of the curse of a Krahtnan whom ho had offended (VIII, 42, 41 and 
90, 81). The entire narrative of the tight between Arjuna mid Karpa (VIII, 80-94) has 
been touched np to a great extent, Cf Ohb'nhc/y, Das Mahubbarutn, pp. 30 S., where he 
says that in this instance nothing is left of the old poem, hut that '‘anew poem was created 
on the old theme.” 

4 ) This day of battle forms the contents of the ninth book (tfalyaparvan). 
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Duryodhana flees alone to a pond, where he hides himself. Besides 
him, there are only throe surviving heroes, Krtavarman, Krpa and 
AsvatthSman. The sun lias already set. The camp of the Kauravas lies 
there, empty and forsaken. The I’andavas seek the fugitive Duryodhana 
and at length find him. Yudhisthira challenges him to single combat. 
Duryodhana says that he is not prepared to fight until the following 
morning, and that he has fled to the pond from fatigue and not from fear. 
But Yudhisthira insists upon the duel being fought on the spot, and he 
promises him that he shall remain king, even if he kill only cue of them. 
The duel is to he fought between Duryodhana and BhTma. The fight 
with clubs is introduced by the u-ual duel of words Baladeva, Krana’s 
brother, who had not taken part in the battle, comes from a long distance, 
in order to be a spectator of t he club light. The gods, too, watch the 
spectacle in astonishment and admiration. As two bulls butt each other 
with their horns, so the two heroes rain blows on each other with their clubs. 
Covered with blood all over they both continue lighting. They lacerate 
each other with their clubs like two cats which are quarrelling over a piece 
of meat. They both accomplish marvel'- of valour, and the issue remains 
indecisive. Then Krana (ells Arjuna that Bhima will never be able to 
defeat Duryodhana in fair fight, for though Bhlma is the stronger fighter, 
Duryodhana is more skilful. But he reminds him of the words of Bhlma. 
when on the ooc.a-.ioii of the insult to Draupadt, 1 ' the former had sworn to 
smash Duryodliana’s thigh. Then Arjuna slaps his own left thigh, before 
Bhlma’s eves. Bhlma understands this hint, and whilst bis opponent is 
taking a leap preparatory to striking, Bhlma smashes his thigh, so that 
he breaks down like a tree uprooted by the storm. But Baladeva, who 
has been watching the fight, hurls angry words at Bhlma, accusing him 
of fighting (Iixionritfy, for in an honest club fight it is forbidden to strike 
one’s opponent below the navel His brother Ursjna has some difficulty 
in restraining hitn from chastising Bhlma; but in vain does Krsna seek to 
persuade his brother by his sophistry that Bhlma iias acted rightly. 
Honest Baladeva mounts his chaiiot m anger and drives away, promising 
that Bhlma shall always be known in the world as a dishonest fighter, but 
Duryodhana as an honest one. 

Thereupon Yudhisthira sends Kr-ma to Hastinapura to console and 
pacify Dhrtaras^ra and Gandharl, and Kf -na performs his errand to the 


) See above, p. 345. 
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best of his ability. The Pandavas decide to spend the night outside the 
camp, on the bank of a river. 

No sooner do ASvatthaman and his two companions hear the news 
of the fall of Duryodhana, than they hasten to the scene of the fight, and 
lament the hero, who lies there with his thighs smashed. But Asvattha« 
man swears that he will annihilate all the Pandavas, whereupon the dying 
Duryodhana solemnly appoints him commander-in-chief, though it is not 
quite obvious os what, as there is no army left. 

The nocturnal slaughter in the camp of the Pandoras.' * 

The three surviving Kaurava heroes, having taken leave of Duryo¬ 
dhana, have repaired to the shade of a tree at some distance from the 
field of battle, in order to spend the night there. Krpa and Krtavarman 
have fallen asleep, but Asvatthaman i» kept awake by rage and thirst for 
revenge. Then he sees a flock of c rows nestling in the branches of the 
tree beneath which they are resting, and how suddenly, in the middle of 
the Digbt, a dreadful-looking owl comes along ami kills all the sleeping 
birds. 9 * This sight suggests to him the idea of falling upon his foes in 
their sleep and murdering them. He awakens the two other heroes, and 
tells them of his plan. Krpa seeks to dissuade him, as it is wrong to fall 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. Asvatthaman, however, retorts that 
the Pandavas have long ago “ broken the bridge of right in a hundred 
fragments,” that they need now only obey the dictates of revenge, and 
that no man living shall prevent him from carrying out his intention. 
“ I shall kill the Panealas, the murderers of my father, in the sleep-time 
of night, even though l be reborn as a worm or as a winged insect for the 
deed!” 31 With this resolve, he mounts his chariot and drives to the 
hostile camp. Like a thief he creeps in. whilst the two other heroes keep 
guard at the gate of the camp, so as to kill any who might attempt flight. 
He breaks into the tent of Dhrstadyumm* (who had killed his father) 
awakens him with a kick, and strangles him like a head of cattle. Then 
he passes like the god of death from tent to tent, from bed to bed, and 
murders without mercy all tire sleeping and drowsy heroes, one after 
another, including the five sons of DraupadT, and $ikhamlin. Before 


*) This forma the contents of the tenth hook (Smiphka /hu-m „) . 

*) Cf. with this scene Th. Benfey, Dos Pantachatnntrn 1, pp 330 3 
») X, 6, 18-27. 
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midnight all the warriors of the hostile army are dead. Thousands are 
wallowing in their gore. Rak§asas and Pisacas, the flesh-eating demons 
who swarm in the night, come prowling into the camp in their multitudes, 
to feast on the flesh and blood of the rmndered. When morning light 
appears, deathly stillness again reigns supreme far and wide over the camp. 

But the three heroes hasten to the spot where the dying Duryodhana 
still lies, so as to tell him the news of the slaughter ol the hostile warriors. 
When Duryodhana has heard what to him are glad tidings, he gives up 
the spirit gratefully and jovially. 

In the meantime Dhr.sUih ninna’s charioteer, the only survivor, has 
sicretly informed the Pan avas of the terrible news that their and 
Drnpada’s sous have been murdered and the entire host annihilated. 
Vudhisthira loses conseioti-iies-., and is onlv supported at some pains by 
his brothers. linn he sends lor Di.iup.idl and the other women of the 
family, lie goes to the camp, and almost Lnaks down at the sight which 
meets his eyes. 1 hen Draupadf approaches, and in her overwhelming 
sorrow for li. r murdered >oii« and brothc.s, she c mgratulates her husband 
Yudlusthiia <m his splendid victory in words of bitterest irony. But as 
boundless as her mourning is her hatred Im the murderer ASvatthaman, 
n> d she refuses to take nourishment until this fearful deed be avenged. 

Whether and how. in the original epic, the deed of 
Asvatthuman was avenged, is no longer evident from our 
Mahabharata, owing to insertions and recostings. The 
following is related in a rather unintelligible and confused 
manner: 

Ultima pm suet. Asvatthiinian and lights with him, but really gets the 
worst of it. At all events he does not kill him, but Asvatthftman 
voluntarily gives him a jewel desired by Draupadl, which has grown on 
his head. ( 1 here was never nnv previous mention of this 1 remarkable 
heiuKornament.j He is, moreover, in possession of a wonderful weapon, 
with which he destroy the last .-cion of the Kuril race, who is still lying 
in the womb of l/ttura, trjuua’s daughter-in-law, as an embryo; tor this 
reason Uttara later on gives birth to a dead child, which is, however, 
revived bv Krsjua. This is Ptirifaif, the father of that Janamejaya , at 
whose snake-sacrifice the Mahabharata is supposed to have been first 
recited. But Kr?na pronounces a curse on ASvatthaman, condemning 
him to wander about the world for three thousand years—a kind of 

47 
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Ahasuerus—alone, avoided by all human creatures, spreading the odour 
of blood and festering discharge, and laden with all diseases. 

It is difficult to say whether any of all this belongs to 
the old poem. Jertainly the lament for the dead still 
belonged to it. 


The ir omen’s Jament for the dead . 1 * 

In vain do Sa»ja>a and Yidura endeavour to console the old, blind 
King Dhrtara^ra in his unspeakable grief. He breaks down again and 
again, and at length VySsa also comes to give him consolation. The 
funeral ceremonies for the dead must now, however, be performed. The 
king therefore sends for bis consort Gandbfirl and the other ladies of the 
court, and, lamenting loudly, they wend their way out of the oity towards 
the field of battle. On the way they meet the three surviving Kaurava 
heroes, who ted them of the terrible carnage which they have made in 
the night in the hostile camp. T'hey do not stay, however, but make 
good their escape, as they fear the vengeance of the Pandavas. Soon 
afterwards, iudeed, the five sons of Pan u come along with Krsna, and 
fall in with the procession of the mourners. After some dilficulty, Kr^na 
succeeds in effecting some kind of reconciliation between the Pandavas 
and the aged king and <jueen, though it is very difficult for G&ndb£ri 
to forgive Bblma who has not left alive a single one of her hundred sons. 
But Draupadl, too, has lost, all her sons, and community of grief con¬ 
tributes towards the reconciliation. 

Here follows the Lament of GandJiaH, which is one of 
the most beautiful parts of the whole epic, as a masterpiece 
of elegiac poetry, as well as for the clear descriptions of the 
battlefield, recalling the pictures of a Werescbagin. The ; 
whole soeue becomes so much the more impressive, owing to . 
the fact that the poet does not himself tell the story, but 
lets the aged mother of heroes recount what she sees with , 
her own eyes. 2 ' 


*) It forms the contents of the eleventh book ( Striparvan). 

*) Although it in expressly stated (XI, 10,10 f.) that I)hrtftr«jp-a and the womeu 
have arrived at Kuruk^etra and see the bloody battle-field before them, yet it is related 
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The procession of the mourners reaches the battlefield. Awful is the 
sight of the mangled corpses, around which birds of prey, jackals and 
flesh-eating demons swarm, whilst the mother- and wives of ;he fallen 
heroes wander about, lamenting, among the corpses. All this is seen by 
GSndharT who begins her lament addressed 'to Krsna. She also espies 
Duryodhana, and painfully remember* how he h-id said farewell to her 
on the eve of the battle “He, whom once lovely women cooled with 
their fans, is now fanned only by the birds jf prev with their vino’s.’ 1 
But still more than at the sight of her valiant son, at the light of all 
her hundred sons lying there in tin* du-t but nevertheless assured of a 
place in heaven, she is moved with compassion toward her daughters-in-law 
who are running hither and thither among the corpses of their husbands 
and sous, in wild despair, and with their luir living, she sees her 
intelligent son Yikarna lying, with dismembered limbs, in the midst of 
slain elephants—“as when th*' m<on i-, surrounded bv dark clouds in the 
autumnal sky.” Then she -ee- the youthful Ahhiiuamii, Arjuna’s son, 
whose beauty even death has not been able entirely to destroy. His 
unfortunate young wife draws -ear to him, stroke- him, removes his 
heavy armour, bind- hi- bloody curl- together, lays his head on her lap, 
and speaks to the dead In-io in 'he teiiderost wotds : she begs him to 
remember her sometime.-, when he i- t iking delight in beau‘if nl heavenly 
women in the divine regions. Then her ga/.e ro-ts on Kami, the hero 
who had once been -<> much ft*nod by all, and who now lies there like a 
tree brought low by tin* storm. Then she -e* s her s m-in-laiv, the Sindhu 
king Jay ad rat ha, wh»« waves vainly -trive to chase tic* greedy birds 
of prey from the corpse, wli.lst her own daughter Dussala is seeking her 
hu.-band’s head amid lament«lion.-. Ihere. ugtin, -he -cos Salya, tlie 
Madra king, whose tongu* is just being eaten bv vultures, while his 
lamenting wives sit abound him, '"like passionate female elephants 
around an elephant that lias sunk into the muc. She sees Bhtsma, 
too, reposing on his bed of arrows—“this sun among men goes to his_ 
rest, as the sun sets in the sky.’’ And after she has lamented also for 
Drona and Drupada and all the great heroes who have fallen, she turns 
with angry words to Krsna and reproaches him with not having prevented 


III Hut Ixitfi ruling of i lie cum. il. >! teui'llntn, !>v her }'.-un iiii-ienm-i, Ini" weened divine 
vision by tho movey of Vyimi, embling bar i<* survey tin* luttle-liald from a ifreat diafunce. 
This is certainly iv fmluic which i" foreign 10 tin* old the elumsv bleu of » t»‘« 

pedant. 
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the annihilation of the Piud&vas and the K&uruvas. And she pronounces 
a curse upon him, that after thirty-six years he shall cause the destruction 
of his own race, and that he himself shall perish miserably in the 
wilderness. 

Theu Yudhisthira »»ives orders for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies for all the fallen. Pvrcs are erected and butter and oil are 
poured over them. Sweet-scented woods and co-tly silk garments, broken 
chariots and weapons are burned with the corpses. After the rites and 
lamentations for the dead have been completed, at which the strangers and 
the friendless are not forgotten, thev all repair to the bank of the Ganges, 
in order to offer the usual libations for the dead. 

This is probably the point at which the old poem ended. 
Our Mahabharata continues the story of the heroes. 

The /lorse-iiicrifiee . 1 ' 

It is only on tin- Decision nf tit" offering of tno wins tit tie depirted, 
that Kuntl first tells her son Yudhisthira that Kanyt, too, was one of her 
sons, and asks him to offer th - libitum f >r kinp a- his eldest brother. 
Yudhisthira is no v sad, not only at having emstd the downfall ot it 
many relatives and friends, but at having been guiltv even of fratricide 
to Karna. Iuconsoiable, lie announces hi- in'eiuiou of going into ttie 
forest and becoming an ascetic. In vain dm bis brothers and Ivpvia 
endeavour to persuade him to tike oter the reins of Government—he in-ists 
upon his resolve, until at length Vya-a coin 's and a<lvise> hint to offer a 
horse-saerifb-e, thereby purging diims-lf of all his sins. Yu Ihisthira a<*t< 
on this advice. Arrangement- are made for thegicit sacrifice, As required 
by the ritual, the sacrificial it >rse i- let loose, to wander about at will for 
one year. Arjuna is selected to accompany and protect the horse. He 
follows the horse from laud to laud throughout the world. In theso wander¬ 
ings he has to fight many a btitle, for everywhere he encounters tribes 
whose warriors have been defeated in the Ivuru bittlc, and wlticb take up 
a hostile attitude towards him lie performs fetts of great heroism, hut 
avoids unnecessary bloodshed as far as possible, and invites all the defeated 
kings to the horse-sacrifice. At the end of a year lie returns with the 

J ) This forma the con ten t« of the fourteenth hook (A» < fnnr(*dhika^(trvun), Hotf&rdinft 

Books XII and XU1 see below. 
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sacrificial horse to Haatinapura, where he is receiver] amir] great rejoicings. 
Now the saciilieial feast begins, and ail the invited kings Hock in. The 
horse is ki'letl with exact observance of all the saenficial requirements and 
is sacrificed in the fire. The Panguvas breathe the smoke of the burnt 
utarrovv, wherein all their sins are made as nought. After the completion 
of the sacrifice, Yudhisthira presents Y\a^a with “ tlie whole earth.” The 
latter generously returns the gift to hm, and exhojts tom to give the 
priests mueh gold. After \ lulhi-thua has accordingly given away vast 
ipianfitics of g Id to the priests, he is free of his sins, and thence¬ 
forward mbs his kingdom as a good and pious king 

/ >hff nrastrn' x r»il. 

The old king Dhrlar&stra, 1 as in-ad of the fanni' , i' still consulted 
on id) matters, and he and hi* consort Oandharl arc aluap held in high 
esteem. 1 Inis t he old king ~ti!l bves tor fiftPei! years at the court of 
Yndhi-thir.t m 'he b»st undei'tanding with tlie Piiiy'avas, which is onh 
spoilt to some extent by the king’s relation to Blilnia. 'flic king could 
nevei find it in his heart entnelv to forgive this man who had robbed 
him of all Ins sous, and the deli int Blilnia hurt ins aged uncle’s feelings 
only loo often hv his unseemiv speech. 1 *>u- after fifteen teats the aged 
king resolved to ritne into the foie-t as a hermit. Yudhistliira consented 
only mivviilmglv But Krsna says tli.it it lias always been the custom for 
pious kings to end their davs ci’hei a~ a warrtoi on the field of battle or 
else as a hermit in the finest. Thu- Dlirtaiastra and Gamlharl go forth 
into tlie lores', and KunU, B liijay a and \ idma jnn them. After a 
time the Pandavas vi'it their relatives in the forest Inmintage, just as 
flu* ~age Yulur.i is dving Two years later tlie l‘an divas receive the news 
that ilhrtarastia, (iiirulhail and KunU have lost their lives in a iorest fire, 
whilst Safijav a has gone to the Himalayas. 

The destruction of Krsn/i rind /its nice.* 

Thirti-six v i ars after the groat kittle in the Kuril field the Pain lavas 
receive the sad news that (.iSndhiirl's curst* s( lia.' come true, and that 
Kr 'pa has perished with all his race. At a drinking bout the chiefs of 


*) Hem begins i bo fifirtfnth bo<‘k ^.i*r .hi ijm >>«**) 

" ) He l a tod in the rtf b book (MuH-rtnipnri'an), 

1 ) Soo above, p. 372. 
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two elans fall to quarrelling, in which they are soon joined by others. A 
general club fight eusues, Krsna transforming sedges into clubs, and the 
men of the Yadava clans kill each other. Krsna looks around for his 
brother Baladeva, but is just in time to witness his dying hour. A white 
snake runs out of Baladeva’s mouth, and hastens to the ocean, 1 ' where 
it is received by the most famous snake demons. Then Krsna lies down 
in the desolate forest, and becomes absorbed in deep meditation Here he 
is mistaken by a hunter named Jara (t.e. “ Old Age ” ) for an antelope, 
and is shot and killed by an arrow in the sole of his foot, the only spot at 
which he is vulnerable. 

The /ast journey of the Pandoras. 

The Paiyjavas are inconsolable for the death of their faithful friend, 
and soon afterwards they resolve to go forth upon their last journey. 
Yudhiathira appoints Pariksit asking, and sats farewell to his subjects. 
Then the five brothers and their wife Draupadl, all clothed in garments 
of bast, and accompanied only by a dog, wander forth to the Himalayas 
which they ascend, and reach the divine mountain Mem. On the way 
to heaven Draupadt first falls dead, then Saiiadova, next Nakula, soon 
afterwards Arjnua, and lastly Bhlma. Then India comes driving in his 
celestial chariot, to fetch Yudhiathira to heaven.' 1. The latter, however, 
does not wish to accompany him, as he does not desire to dwell in heaven 
without his brothers. Then Indra promises him that he shall see his 
brothers as uell as Draupadi again in heaven. I5ut Yudhiathira also 
insists upon his dog entering heaven as well, and this Indra will not allow 
under any circumstances. At length the dog reveals himself as the god 
Dharma, and evinces bis great satisfaction at \ udhi-thira’s faithfulness. 
Thus they reach heaven, but Yudhiathira by no means wants to stay there, 


’) A beautiful example of the idea of the soul assuming the form of a snake, 
prevalent among so many peoples In the Gorman legend, too, of King Uuntram, the 
soul, iu the form of a snake, issues wit of the mouth of the sleeping king into a bill. 
s ) With this begins the s<r»n teenth book ( ilnhapraithanikaparvan). 

- 1 ) In an essay “ Points do contact entre M.ibnbhiiraU «t In Sh&h-n&mfth " JA. ». 8 t. X, 
1887, pp. 38 ff., of. JBRA8 17, Proceed , pp. ii £f ) J Uarmenteler has compared 
Yndhig^bim's ascent to heaven with the disappearance of Km Khoern in I he Persian 
heroic epic Kai Khosru, too, climbs a high mountain and reaches heaven in the flesh. 
Like YudhisVhtra's brothers, the Pehlevans (heroes) accompanying Kai Khosru, also 
perish on the way. Nevertheless the two episodes are fundamentally so different tliat 
I cannot believe in any connection (C/. also Burth iu UU.lt t. ID, 188W, pp. 102 EE.) 
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as he does not see either his brothers or Dranpadl. N >w when he even ' 1 
sees Duryodhana seated upon a heavenly throne, and honoured by all, he 
has had enough of heaven, and demands to be conducted to the worlds 
where bis brothers and heroes like Kama are. Then the gods give him a 
messenger to accompany him to hell, where he sees the terrible tortures of 
the damned. He is already turning away from this awful sight, when he 
hears voices imploring him to stay, as a beneficent breath of air emanates 
from him. Full of pity he asks the tortured souls who they are, and he is 
informed that they are his brothers and friends. Then he is seized by pain 
and anger at the injustice of Fate, and he sends the messenger hack to the 
gods to tell them that he will not go to heaven, hut will remain in hell. 
But soon the gods c<.n»e down to him, and Indra explains to him that those 
who have sinned most aie -ent fust to heaven and then t<> h.-ll, whereas those 
who have only committed a few sins, atmie for these rapidly in hell, and 
then enjoy eternal blessedness m heaeen. He himself had to visit hell 
first, owing to hi- having deceived Drona, and in the same way his 
brothers and friends bad to be purged of their siii' in hell. Soon, however, 
all the horror of hell vanishes ; they all find themselves in heaven, and 
assume the form of gods.-' 

Tliis principal story, which has here been briefly 
sketched, constitutes not quite one-half of the eighteen books 
of the Malifibharata. 1 " The other half consists of those parts 
of the work, partly narrative and partly didactic, which have 
no bearing, or only a very slight one, on the conflict of the 
Kauravas and the Panda vas. An account of this will be 
given in the following chapters. 

Ancient Heroic Poetrv in the Mahabhakata. 

Among the tasks of the ancient Indian bards was also 
that of tracing the genealogical trees of the kings, or, if 


1 Hon* begin* the ciflhfcrnffc (Uwi)book ($i'<iroaj\J.a?wp irr.tn), 

3 {'). wjfli this v|)inotlti (ho legend of \ ipaSrit in tho Mfirkapdeyu Purioa (below) and 
Boe also L Schertnan, Maiorialiou zur (ieaohichte dor indischcu \ isiooslittoratur, Leipzig, 
\HQ2 t pp. 4 S ft 

* Tho eighteen parentis or hooka of fhe Mahftbh^rata contain together 2,109 
Adh3*aya« or cantos (in tho Bombay edition) : of these about 1 ,iXX) deal with tho principal 
narrative. 
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necessary, of inventing them. Genealogical verses (anuvamsa- 
sloka) therefore, form an essential part of the old heroic 
poetry. And the first hook of the Mahabharata contains a 
whole section, entitled 8amhh a va parvan or ‘‘ section of the 
origins,” in which the genealogy of the heroes is traced back 
to their first ancestors who were descended from the gods, 
and many interesting legends about these old kings of ancient 
times are related. Of course, among these ancestors of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas belonging to the liliarata race, that 
Bharata is not missing, from whom the Mahabharata itself 
has derived its name. Bharat, i is the son of King Dm st/an fa 
and of Sakuufata, so famous from the drama of Kalidasa, and 
whose story is also told in the Sambhavaparvan. 

Unfortunately, however, this very tiakuntetla episode of 
the Mahabharata 11 has been handed down to us in a much 
deteriorated and proh thlv also mutilated, form which seems 
to have retained only a few features of the old heroic poem 
and could hardly have formed the prototype of Kalidasa’s 
poem. The descriptions of the forest, the chase and the 
hermitages, are spun out not to epic ” hut to pedantic length 
partly after the pattern of the later ornate poetry. The story 
itself is unattractive and has no artistic basis. The fact that 
wSakuntala is not acknowledged by the king is not. accounted 
for, as in Kalidasa’s play, by a curse and the story of the lost 
ring, but by the king’s desire to remove every doubt, oil tin* 
part of his courtiers, as to the genuineness of the royal 
birth of his son. Therefore lie provokes as it were, a divine 
judgment. He pretends not to know &akuntai;T. and refuses to 

‘) 1, OS-75 An English translation ot the AiWumula episode |,y Charles It'.Hia* 
uppearod an eurly n- I7SU in A. Dairy mple'B <irientnl Kepertnry mid sejutruinly, (London. 
1705) ; a French translation by A Lhe-y ns an appendix in Ins edition of KAIidaaa’s 
SakuotalA drama (Paris, tS3tl) ; (Jarman translations liv B Htrtel (1835), A. F. Oral 
non Schack (1877, Stimmen vom Oanges, pp 32 IT.), J. J Meyer, Das Wnil> i>n nUindiwhen 
Epos, pp. a., and W. Pemg (lmiischo Krzihler, Vo) 12, U-ipsig lt<23, pp. 50 ff.). The 
Kurabhakonam edition has enlarged and spoiled the traditional text still more, ft. 
M. Winternitz, Ind. Ant. 1898, p. 130; J. J, Meyer, l.c., p. 76 note, and Porzig, U\, pp. J28 ff 
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acknowledge his son, until a heavenly voice announces, before 
the whole court, that Sakuntalfi has spoken the truth and 
that her child is really the son of King Dusyanta. Here we 
meet the two verses which we know for certain belong to the 
oldest part of the Sakuntala poem and are taken from the old 
bard poetry. 1 ' 

“ The mother if but the leathern bag (tor the preservation of tU* seed), 
it is to the father that the child belongs ; the «on, whom he has begotten, 
is himself. 3 > Cherish 3 , thy son, Dusvanta, du not -corn £aknntala! 

A son, O King, who begets ofF«piing again, leads (the fathers) up 
(to heaven) out of Varna’s abode. And thou art tlie creator of thi-' seed, 
Sakutitala has spoken the truth.’’ 

There are very probably also many old and genuine verses 
preserved in the dialogue between Sakuntala, who stands up 
for her rights and those of her son, and the king who does not 
wish to acknowledge her. In any case a dialogue of this kind 
must have formed one of the principal parts of the old 
narrative, and moralising maxims, like the following beautiful 
verso, may have occurred in Sakuntalii’s speech : 

“ None sees me ”: s,» when bent ou sin, 

The fool imagines, madly bold ; 

For gods his evil deeds behold ; 

The sou), too, sees the man within.” *' 

Sakuntalii also probably spoke of the happiness and 
blessing which a son brings to his father, as in the verses : 

“He himself has begotten himself again us a son,'" thus say the 
wise ones. Therefore shall a man look upon his wife, the mother of his 
sons, as upon ids own mother.” 

*) This is proved by their repealed oeourrem-e, I'oi «v liud ihe unu 1 ter-iea (I, , I,IOU f.) 
'piloted h in ils “poooalo^k'ol verses " ^annv.imyaeSok.tu) in the Mahuhhli'.Wu (g. tin, -0 f ), 
nod they recur in the Hnrivnmsa phi, 10 tT ), Vi^nti-l'nriUi.i (IV . IS), V dyu-Paiaiia [O'J, 135 f. 
AnSS ed.), Matsya- Carina (4!t, 12 f. AuSS uu.) mid Bhagavata-l’iirina (IX, 20, 21 f.). 

“) Cf, the verues inundated ubovo, on pp. 211 f 

*) Because of this irqrdg. 1 chiuuah.- 1 (ilium)..Ills. bey received the uan\e Bhatutu. 

4 ) bTyTYr Temulated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations front Sanskrit Writer?, p S. 

’) Similarly Aitareya-Brfthma^a VII, 13; cf. above. p|». 311 f. 
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*' Is there any higher blessedness than to see the little son return 
from play, covered with dust, and run to embrace his father’s knees? ” 

“ He has sprung from thy loins, from one soul another soul has sprung 
forth. Beheld thy son, like a second self in a lake clear as a mirror! ” *1 

Yet it is not probable that all the beautiful sayings which 
are placed in the mouth of Sakuntala really belonged to the 
old heroic poem, sayings which deal with the happiness of 
marriage, and the duties of husband and wife, with paternal 
duties, and with truthfulness. Some of the verses, which 
refer to matrimonial lawk and right of succession and which 
have been taken directly from the legal liteiature, rather 
indicate that Hrahmanical scholars utilised the speeches of 
Sakuntala for the purpose of bringing in as many sentences 
as possible on morality and law. This does not prevent our 
finding in these very speeches some of the most magnificent 
examples of Indian gnomic poetry, like the following: 

" A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 

She every earthly blessing bring®, 

And even redemption from her springs.” 

“ In lonely hours, companions bright, 

These charming women give delight ; 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

To virtuous acts tl»ey prompt and guide. 

Whene’er we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief.” 

“ The weary man whom toils oppress, 

When tiavelling through life’s wilderness, 

Finds m his spouse a place of nst, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest.” a ) 

Among the ancestors of the heroes of the Mahabimrata 
a king Yayati is mentioned, whose history is also related in 


*) I, 74, 47 ; 52 j 64. 

*) I, 74, -V.), 42 ; 49 translated by J, Muir, 1. o, pp. 134 f. 
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the “ Sambbavaparvan,” the section of the genealogical 
bard-poetry. u But just as the old Sakuntala poem was uti¬ 
lised for the purpose of pointing Brahmanical teachings on law 
and morality, so also the old Yayfiti legend, which seems 
originally to have been a kind of Titan legend, was trans¬ 
formed into a moral narrative, whereby it became a popular 
subject for ascetic poetry. However, the traces of the old 
heroic poetry are by no means entirely eifaced: they are 
discernible particularly in a certain racy humour, with which 
the story of the two wives of the king is related. Out of 
the contents of the Yayati episode only the following extract 
can be given: 

Devayail, daughter of the A sum prie-t 3ukra, has been insulted by 
Sarmistha, daughter of the Asur.i king. For this reason the priest wishes to 
leave the king. Now the latter, in order to a; pease the priest, gives his 
daughter to Devayaal as tier handmaiden. f'oou afterwards Devayanl 
becomes the wife of King Yavai, who lias to promise to have no inter¬ 
course with her “ servant," I’rineess Sarinistha. But the king breaks 
his promise, marries SarmiWlia secretly, and begets three sons with her. 
Jealous Devayaul finds it out, and complaius to her father Sukra. The 
latter pronounces a curse upon Yiyati that he sliall immediately lose 
bis vouth and become old and decrepit ; however, at tlie request of Yayati, 
he tones the curse down in as much as Yayati may transfer bis old age to 
someone else. 

Now Yavati, after having become suddenly old and wrinkled and 
grey, asks his sons, one after the other, to relieve him of his old age and 
to give him their vouth, as he lias no 1 yet enjoyed htc sufficiently. None of 
the elder sons will agree to this exchange, whereupon they are cursed by 
their father. Only the youngest, Burn, declares lus willingness, He 


>) The story in first toM briefly m l, 7a. thou repeated with many details in 1, 7(5-93. 

Tho part of the legttml, with a few additions, is thou told once again in 120-123. 

The episode has heou translated into Herman by A. li'Xzmimi (fudtseho Sagen), J. J. 
Meyer (Dan Weib iro altindischcu Epos, pp. 8 ff.) and W. Pui-.ij pudischo EraSbkc, Vol, 13, 
pp. 12 ff.). On the different versions of the story in Sanskrit literature, s. Porzig, to., ( >p. 
105 IF. On a mythological inU-rprototion of the legend s. A. Ltdiug in Siuuugebenchte 
dor K, bOhmiaohoii CleselUchaft dor Wissunschaften, PiBtfuo 1S9S. 
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relieves his father of the burden of old age and gives him his own youth 
in exchange. Then Yayati rejoiced in another thousand years of the most 
blooming youth, and enjoyed the pleasures of life to the very full. Not 
only did he take delight in his two wives, but also in a heavenly nymph, 
the beautiful Apsaras ViSvacl ( “ gracious to all ” ). But however much 
he enjoyed, he was never fully satisfied. And when the thousand years 
had elapsed, he came to the conclusion as expressed in the following verses: 

‘ Truly, desire is not satisfied by the gratification of desires; 

Nay, it grows and waxes stronger, as the fire fed by 

sacrificial ghee. 

The earth filled with treasures, gold, cattle and women too, 

Is not enough for one man :—think on this, and seek thy 

soul’s contentment. 

Only he who has never wrought evil to any creature, 

In thought, word or deed, only he may dwell with the 

Brahman. 

He who is unafraid, and who is feared by no creature, 

Who lias no desires and kuows no bate, only he may 

dwell with the Brahman.” 11 

Then he returned his son Burn bis youth, took up the burden of his 
own old age, and after having instated Burn on the throne, repaired to 
the forest, where he lived as a hermit, practising the severest austerities 
for a thousand years. On the streugth of this he attained to heaven, 
where he lived for a long time, honoured by ail the gods and saints. One 
day, however, he boasted during a conversation with Indra, and was capt 
out from heaveu for this offence. Later on, however, he returns to heaven 
with his four pious grandchildren. 


') 1,75,49-52. Only the first verso recurs literally in all the otbor places where 

the Yayfiti legend is related. (It alao occurs in M ami II, 94 ) The romaining verses arc 
found again with variations in /, 05, 12-lb, Hnrivainsa .'10, 10,19-1045, ViijncPtirana IV, 10, 
Ehflgavatn-Parana IX, 19, 13-15. But only in I, 75, 51-52 and Baiivamta 80, 1042 is 
there any talk of union with the Brahman in the sense of the Vedftnta philosophy. In all 
other places tho corresponding verses only talk of the curbing of desires as the worthy 
aim of the morality of asceticism, and this morality is the same for Buddhists and 
Juinas as for tho Bralimanica! and Vijnuite ascetics. Hence we find quite similar sayings 
amongst all Indian sects which practise asceticism. 
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The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, which is re- * 
lated in the Mahabliarata several times, " is also a kind of 
Titan legend, which ends with a fall from heaven : 

Nahum, a grandson of the Pmfnava« of Vtdic fame, 2 ' was a mio-hty 
king, who annihilated the lobfcer bands (dasyusainirha*Sn). But he levied 
taxes on the rds, too, and con'inanded them to cam him on their backs, 
like beasts of burden. lie even overpowered the u'ods and ruled the heavens 
for a long time in Indra’s stead. lie desired India’s wife Sael as his 
wife, and grew so overbearing that he joked the divine rsis to his chariot, 
treading on Agastva’s head. Now this '\,ls a hit too much for this creat 
saint, and he cursed Nalmsa, with the consequence that he fell out of 
heaven and was obliged to live on the larth as a snake for ten thousand 
j r ears.' l) 

Some of the poems which have found admission into the 
Mahfibharata are of such proportions, and form a complete 
whole to such an extent, that wo can speak of them as epics 
within the epic. Of this kind is above all the rightly famous 
poem of Nala and Damayantl." While the Pandavas are 
in banishment in the forest they receive a visit from the Rsi 
Brhadasva. Yudhisthira complains to him of his own mis¬ 
fortune and that of his people, and asks him the question 
whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than 
himself. Thereupon Brhadasva relates the story of the unfor¬ 
tunate king Nala, who loses all his possessions and his 
kingdom in a game of dice with his brother Puskara, and 
then goes forth into the forest as an exile with his beautiful 
and faithful wife Damayantl; pursued and blinded still 
further by the wicked demon of gambling, he deserts his 

') First in I, 75 ns nn introduction to the Yay&ti episode, thon in greater detail 
in V, 11-17 i in a short ettrnet also XII, 042 and XIII, 100 A free poetical adaptation by 
Ad. UoUimann, ludischo Sasrou 1, pp. 9-00 

s ) Pnrurnvas too (<’/ above, pp 103 f., 209 f ) was tike JJahnsr,, according to the Uah3- 
bhSr»ta (1,75, 20 ff) an enemy of the priests, oppressing the r^is ami being annihilated 
by their curse 

a ) Ho was then redeemed by Yudhisthira (III, 179 f ), gee above, p. 349. 

*) III, 52 79 Nnlop*khy&«a. 
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faithful wife in the midst of the forest, while she lies deep 
in slumber, fatigued from her wanderings. The adventures 
of King Nala, and of Damayanti, deserted by her husband, 
how they wander about in the forest separated from each 
other, how Damayanti, after much sorrow and hardship, 
obtains a friendly reception from the queen-mother of Cedi, 
how Nala, after the snake-king Karkotaka has made him 
irrecognisable, serves King lttuparna as charioteer and cook, 
until finally the husband and wife, after a long and painful 
separation, are reunited in love, all this is related in the 
touchingly simple, genuinely popular, tone of the fairy tale, 
which also is not lacking in humour. 

Since the year 1819 when Franz Bopp first published 
this poem of King Nala, together with a Latin translation, it is 
recognised as one of the gems of Indian literature, nay more, 
as one of the gems of universal literature. Bopp’s edition 
and translation of the poem was welcomed by A. W. v. 
Schlegel 11 with the words: “I will only say that, in my 
estimation, this poem can hardly be surpassed in pathos and 
ethos, in the enthralling force and tenderness of the senti¬ 
ments. It is made expressly to attract old and young, the 
high-born and the lowly, the connoisseurs and those who are 
merely guided by instinct. Also, the fairy-tale is tremen¬ 
dously popular in India,.there the courageous oonstanev 

and devotion of Damayanti is equally famous as that of 
Penelope amongst us; and in Europe, the gathering-place 
of the productions of all continents and all ages, it deserves 
to become equally so.” And indeed it has become so The 
German poet Friedrich lluckert, that past master in the art 
of translation, rendered the poem into German verse in the 
year 1828 2) with his incomparable talent, making it as 


*) Indische Bifoliotht-k, I, tw f. 

’) New editions appeared in JS3S, 1H15, lhfii! and 187B. A very free poetical 
rendering was given by Ad. Hultzmann in his “ Jndisclir Sa»ren.” 
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popular in Germany as it has become famous in England by 
means of Dean H. H. Milman’s version.’’ 

Nala Naisadha, the hero of the narrative, is surely no other 
than the Nada Naisidha, mentioned in the Satapatlia- 
Brahmana, of whom it is there said, that “nay after day he 
bears Yama (the god of death) to the South." He must 
therefore have lived at that time, and undertaken warlike 
expeditions towards the South. The name of the hero thus 
indicates high antiquity. The poem itself probably belongs 
among the old parts of the Mahiibharata, though not among 
the oldest. In any case it i> free from all purana-like accesso¬ 
ries, and only the old Vedie gods, like Varuna and Indra, are 
mentioned, but not Visnu or Siva. The state of civilisation, 
too, d( scribed in the poem K on the whole, quite simple and 
has the appearance of antiquity On the other hand we find 
hardly anywhere in the oldest poetry «mch delicacy and so 
much romance in the representation of courtship and of love 
itself, as especially in the iir>t cantos of the Nala poem. Only 
the very ancient poem of the love of Pururavas and UrvasI 
allows us to suspect that love-romance was no stranger to 
India even in the most ancient times. But how very comm- 
nial romance is to the Indian mind in general, is proved by 
the enormous popularity of this poem, which has again and 
again been imitated by later poets, in Sanskrit as well as in 
modern Indian languages and dialects. 2 Pew Indian poems 
also suit European taste so extremely well as the Nala poem. 
It has been translated into practically all the languages of 
Europe,' 11 and a dramatic adaptation by A. de Gubernatis 


*) Nala and l)'nn»)Hiiit and mini Poems translated ftmn tin* Smskiil into English 
verst?, Oxford, IS.>5. 

*) Cf. the enumeration ut A !)e Muhubhaiuta, 11, 6P ff. 

a ) A. Hultzuiann, 1 ot* eit II. ff mentions t ranchmens into German, English, 
French, Italian, Swodiwli.C/oi h, Polish, Kussiun, Modem Greek and Hungarian. I will 
only mention tho translations into English Monier Will tarns (1800), Charles B'~nce 
(1864), Edwin Arnold (Indian IdylU, 1883, Poetical Works, 1S85); into German by E. 
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was even produced on the stage in Florence in 1869. And 
sinee a long time it has been the custom, at almost all Western 
universities, to begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading 
of ;\bis poem, for which purpose it is excellently adapted in 
language as well as contents . ] 

The Rama 2 ' episode, too, is a kind of epic within an 
epic. But while the Nala poem (in spite of some disfiguring 
additions and insertions, from which indeed no part of the 
Mahabhiimta is quite free) is a work of art and a valuable 
survival of the ancient bard-poetry, the narrative of llama 
has only a purely literary significance for the history of the 
second great epic of the Indians, the Ramfiyana. For the 
Rama episode can scarcely he regarded as anything hut a 
rather inartistically abridged rendering of either the Itamayana 
itself, 3 ' or of those heroic songs from which Yalrniki composed 
his great poem. In no case is it these oldest heroic songs of 
Rama themselves, which we find in the Muhiibharata. The 
Rama episode is related by the rsi Markandeya to console 
Yudhisthira, who is much depressed on account of the rape of 
Draupadi 4 '; for Rama’s wife, too, Sitfi, was abducted, and 
was held in captivity for a long time by the demon Havana. 
References to the Rama legend are not rave in other parts 


T <obedanL (1863), H. C. Kellner (in Kctrlains Universalbibliothnk ), I., Fritz* 

(1914); into French by S. £< ; n (Paris, 1920 in " Les claB-.iq ies ilo 1'oriont,” Paris 
1920). 

! ) The text of the Nala itmy has often been published, with glossary anil notes, 
for beginners in Sanskrit, c g., by G. Balder (Third Hook of Sanskrit, Bombay, 2ud Kil. 
1877), Monicr Williams (London, 1879), J. E'j'jcltny (London, 1913), U. C. Kellner (Loipzig 
1885), YV. Caland. (Utrecbt, 1917). 

*) III, 273-290: HftmopftkbySnn. 

3 ) H. Jacobi (Ohs Rim&yann, (Bonn, 1893), j>j>. 71 ff ) has Riven sach Rood ronsons 
for this assumption that it seems to me the most probable one, in spito of the objections 
of A. Ludivig, Uber das RAmiyana and die BeziehunRen dessclben zuni Maliabharata, pp. 30 
ff M aad Hopkins, The Groat Epic of India, pp. 63 f, Cf. also A. Weber, fiber das RAtuSyatja, 

pp. 84 ff. 

*) See above, pp. 350 f. Probably this story of the rape of Draupadi is itself 
only a clumsy imitation of the stealing of 81 to in the RsmSynoa. 
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of the MahabhSrata either. I point out only the meeting of 
Bhlma with the monkey Hanumat." 

A much more valuable remnant of ancient Indian bard- 
poetry, unfortunately preserved only as a fragment, is found 
in the fifth book of the Mahabburata. It is the episode of the 
hero-mother Vidula Kunti sends a message by Kvsna to 
her sons, the Ptlndavas, telling them not to forget their duty 
as warriors, 3) and on this occasion relates how the warrior’s 
wife Vidula once urged her son Sanjaya on to fight. The latter 
was quite discouraged after a shameful defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of the king of the Sindhu**, and lived with 
his wife and his mother Vidula in misery. Then, in extremely 
forceful language Vidula reproaches him with his cowardice and 
inactivity, and with fiery words spurs him on to new deeds of 
heroism. In order to give an idea of the racy vigour of the 
language of this fragment of ancient heroic poetry, I give a 
few verses from this speech in literal prose translation : 11 

“ Up, coward ! Lie not there so idh‘, when thou hast suffered defeat, 
to the joy of thy foes, to the sorrow of thy friends! ” 

“ A shallow brooklet is soon filled, the fist of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The coward is soon satisfied, he b contented even with little.” 

“ Die not like a our before thou hast jit least robbed the serpent of its 
fangs ! Be brave, though it cost thee thy life! ” 

“ Why liest thou there like a dead man. like one who has been struck 
by lightning ? Up, coward ! Sleep not, when thou hast been defeated by 
the foe ! ” 


l ) Above, p. 348. 

8 ) V, 133*130 : Vidul&putr&nns&sina. (V. H , Ubor 0111 vorlorenos Heldeu- 

gedicht. der Sindhu-SauvJr.t (in Melanges Kern, h<-vd**u, 1‘XM, pp. 53 ff). A free poetical 
rendering of the poem is given by J. M f«.r, Mctiiual Tr.u.sluions from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp, 120-133. He justly refers to tho women of KujimtflnJ who *■ maintain in more recent 
times tho character of heroism ascribed to Yidulu in this passage of the Mah&bh&rata. 
(I.o., p. 132), 

•) See above, p. 357. 

*) The translation by Jfuir, he., pp. 121 f. gives no sufficient idea of tho raciness of 
the original. 


49 
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“ Flare up like a torch of tinduka wood/* though it be but fora 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff, just to prolong life ! ” 

“ Better flare up for a moment than smother for hours! O that a 
mild a*s should have been born in a royal house! 

“ That man whose deeds do not form the subject of tales of wonder, 
serves but to increase the great heap, he is neither woman nor man.” *> 

To all the admonitions and reproaches of his mother, the 
son, who is sharply characterised by his short speeches, has 
only the reply that he lacks the means for a victorious 
battle, and that, in any case, his death would not benefit 
her: 

“ Thou hast a hard, an iron heart, 

And play’st no loving mother’s part,— 

True daughter of a warrior line ; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Kshatriya instincts true, 

Thou dost not yield to love its due; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 

But spurr’st me on, devoid of ruth,— 

As if I were an alien youth,— 

To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

Wlut worth would earth, its wealth, it« joys, 

Its power, its state, its glittering toys,— 

What worth would life—possess for thee. 

My mother, if thou hadst not me? ” 1,1 

But his mother always answers him again with fresh 
exhortations, that a warrior may not know fear, and must 
in any case fulfil his duty as a warrior. And at last she 
succeeds in rousing her son, “even though he had little 
intelligence.” 


1 ) Tinduka, the Diespyroi embryopteris tree 
») V, 132, 8-10, 12, 15, 22. 

*) V, 134, 1-3. Translated by J, Mutr, l.c., pp. 127 f. 
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“Like a noble steed when it is chastised, the son, goaded by the shafts 
of his mother's words, did all she asked of him.” 11 

This torso of a heroic poem is one of the few portions of 
the Mah&bharata which have remained almost entirely 
untouched by brahmanical influence. Only too often has the 
old bard-poetry, which was inspired by the warrior-spirit, 
been quite watered down in form and contents under the 
influence of the Brahmin scholars. Thus we find—this is one 
of the many instances—an “ old itihasa ” quoted in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabhiirata, which Narad a relates to Srhjaya, in 
order to console him after the death of his son. Many kings 
of primitive times are named, who all had to die, though they 
were famous heroes. But of what do the “ heroic deeds ” of 
these kings consist ? They offered countless sacrifices, and 
what was still more important, gave enormous presents to the 
priests. One king, for example, gives the priests as sacrificial 
gift “ a thousand times a thousand ” maidens adorned with 
gold, each of whom sits on a four-horse chariot; each chariot 
is accompanied by a hundred elephants garlanded with gold ; 
behind each elephant follow a thousand horses, and behind 
each horse a thousand cows, behind each cow a thousand 
goats and sheep.'- ,) It is often difficult to say whether they 
are remnants of ancient heroic poetry, spoilt through the 
priests’ attempts at recasting, or independent brahmanical 
compositions. 

Brahmanical Myths and Legends in the Mahabharata. 

The fact that the old Indian bard-poetrv has not been 
preserved in its pure originality is due to the circumstance 
that the Brahmans took possession of the Mahabharata. 
To the same circumstance, however, we are indebted for the 


') V, 136, 12 j 16. 

») XII, 29. A similar list of ancient kings who were noted for their generosity 

is to be found in VII, 56-71. 
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preservation in the Mahabharata not only of numerous myths 
of gods, and legends, important for the history of mythology 
and tradition, but also of some remarkable creations of Brail- 
manical poetic art and valuable specimens of Brahmanical 
wisdom. 

Interesting from the point of view of mythology and tradi¬ 
tion is the frame-story of the Snako sacrifice of Janame* 
3 ay a, 1 ’ into which there is again interwoven a tangle of 
stories, snake-legends, myths of the bird Garuda and others. 
But what is here called “ Snake-sacrifice ” is in reality a 
snake-charm, i.e. an exorcism for the annihilation of snakes. 
Janamejaya’s father, Pariksit, had been bitten to death by 
the snake-king Taksaka. In order to avenge the death of 
his father, King Janamejava arranges a great sacrifice, 2 ’ at 
which all the snakes of the earth are compelled, by the ex¬ 
orcisms of the priests, to come from near and far and cast 
themselves into the fire. This is described in our epic with 
great vividness : 

“ The sacrificial ceremotual now bewail in accordance with the prescrib¬ 
ed rules for the snake-sacrifice. Hither and thither hurried the priests, 
each one eagerly fulfilling his appointed task. Wrapped in black garments, 
their eyes inflamed by the smoke, they poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
blazing fire, whilst saying the incantations. They caused the hearts of 


’) 1,3, 13-58; XV, 35. Freely rendered m German vtrscs by A- U'Atzmann, 
“ Indische Sageo” ; literally translated into Gw mm prose bj W Porn g (Indiaehe Erzit- 
hler, Vol. 15,'Leipzig, 1021). Similar legends also esist in Europe, especially in the Tyrol ; 
cf. my treatise “Das Schlangenopfer des Mah&bliurata (in KullargeseliichtlieheB ttus 
der Tierwelt, Festschrift des Vereins fur VolkRkunde und Lingmstik,” Prague, 1904). 

s ) The MahabhSrata is supposed to have been recited iu the inteivnls of this sacri¬ 
fice. See above, p. 32-1. Por.ig (l.e) suggests that the Astikaparvan was originally 
much more closely connected with the MaliSbhirala as a frame-story, uud that it was not 
VaitampSyana, but Astika himself who related the whole of the MahubhSrata, and thoroby 
saved the snake-king Takjakn. There aie but very weak grounds for this hypothesis. 
It is more probable that the whole of the Astikaparvan was originally an independent 
poem, which was only later connected with the recitation of the Mahitbhlrata. Cf. V. 
Venltalachcllam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of the Mahabharata, 

Madras, 1922, pp. 352 £f. 
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all snakes to quake, and called them all forth into the jaws of the fire. 
Then the snakes fell into the flaming furnace, distorting their bodies and 
calling piteously on one another. Palpitating and hissing, embracing 
one another with their heads and their tails, they hurled themselves in 

their masses into the brightly glowing fire.great snakes and small 

snakes, many, of many colours, terrible biters of mighty strength as that 
of a club, snakes full of venom ■ driven by the curse of the mother, the 
snakes fell into the fire. v,) 

With this legend of the snake-sacrifice, the ancient myth 
of KadrQ and Vinata, occurring already in Vedic texts, S) is 
here combined. , KadrQ, “ the red-brown one,"’ is the earth 
and the mother of the snakes, Vinata, “ the curved one,” is 
the vault of heaven and the mother of the mythical bird 
Garuila. And there is also interwoven the myth of the twir¬ 
ling of the ocean," which occurs also in the Ilamiiyaija and 
in the Puriinas, and is again and again related, or used for 
purposes of illustration and comparison by poets of later times. 
How gods and demons, united in ardent labour, twirl the 
ocean in order to obtain the draught of immortality, the 
mountain Mandara serving as a twirling-stick and the snake- 
prince Vasuki as a rope, how the moon then arises out of the 
foaming mass, then Laksmi, the goddess of good fortune and 
of beauty, the intoxicating drink Sura and other precious 
things, until at last the beautiful god Dhanvantari, holding 
the draught of immortality in a shining white goblet, appears 
from out of the ocean,—all this is described, if one may say 
so, with “ life-like ” graphicness. 

One more of the snake-legends interwoven into the 
frame-story deserves mentioning, namely the story of Ruru 
partly only a duplicate of the legend of the snake-sacrifice 


')I,52. 

•) Tnittirfya Saiphitff, VI, 1,0,1; KSfhaka, 23, 10; Satapatha-Br. Ill, fi, 2. The 
myth of KadrQ and Vinati from the Astika-parvan translated by J. Charpentier, Die 
Snpar^asaga, pp. 107 0. On the same myth in the SaparnSdhySya S. above, pp. 312 f. 

*) I, 17-19. 
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itself, for, like Janamejaya, Ruru vows to annihilate all 
snakes. This happens as follows : 

Ruru, son of a Brahman, once saw the lovely virgin Pramadvara, 
daughter of an Apsaras, and was seized with love for her. She becomes 
his bride, but a few days before the wedding, she is bitten by a poisonous 
snake while she is at play. She lies there lifeless, as though asleep, more 
lovely than ever. All the pious hermits approach, and, moved by pity, 
burst into tears, but Ruru goes forth into the depth of the forest in his 
sorrow. Lamenting loudly, he invokes the gods to have regard to his 
penance and his pious life, and to give his beloved back to him. Then a 
messenger from the gods appears, and announces that Pramadvara can 
only be recalled to life if Ruru will yield half of his own life for her. 
Ruru agrees at once, and the King of Law, i.e. the god of death, gives 
his consent for Pramadvaril to be recalled to life. Soon afterwards, on a 
happy dav, the two are wedded. Now Ruru vowed to destroy all the 
snakes in the world, and thenceforth, whenever he saw a snake, he killed 
it. But one day he happened on a non-poisonous snake, which asked him 
to spare it. It was in reality a rsi who was compelled to live as a snake 
in eonsequeuce of a curse, and who was now released from the curse by his 
meeting with Ruru. Iu his human form he admonishes him to desist 
from destroying living creatures.'' 

Ruru, the hero of this legend, is a descendant of 
that Cyuvana, of whom it is already related in the ^gveda,*’ 
that the Asvins made him young again. The story of this 
rejuvenation is told in detail in the Brahmanas, 3 ' and a 
version of the legend is to he found in the Mahabhilrata too.*’ 
It is instructive to compare the Vedic form of the legend 
with that in the epic. I therefore give below the contents 


1 ) Extract from I, 8*12, 

a ) Rr. 1, 116, 10, where he is called CyavSna. 

*) Satapatha-Brahmana IV, I, 5. Translated inU. German by A. Weber Indiseht 
Btreifen I (Berlin, 1868), pp. 13 IT. Jaimiuiya-Brflhmana, III, 12U T. Cf, tho interesting 
study of E. W. HojiUms, “ The Fountain of Youth" (JAOS., Vol XXVI, 1905, pp. 1-07 
and 4,11 ff.), in which the legend of the fountain of youth in traced not only in India, but 
also among other peoples, 

*) 122*125. Rcferenooa to the laat part of the narrative also XII, 342 ■ XIII 

150 and XIV, 9. 
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according to the Mahabharata, and draw attention in the 
notes to the most important deviations of the Brahmana 
narratives. 

Cyavana, a son of Bbrgu, practised severe austerity on the shore of a 
lake. He stood motionless as a post for so long tuat a mound of earth 
formed over him, on which the ants crawled about, and he himself looked 
like an ant-hill.'' Into the neighbourhood of this lake King tinrydii 
once came with many followers. Hi-young daughter Shinny,:, routing 
about in the forest with her playmate-, came upon the ant-hill, in which 
only the two eyes of the ascetic were vi-ible like glow-worms. Out of 
wantonness and curiosity the young girl poked about in the two shining 
things with a thorn and—poked out the eyes of the ascetic.'-' Filled 
with anger, the saint caused retention of urine and constipation in the army 
of Saryati. 3 ' The king for a long time sough* the cause of the misfor¬ 
tune, and when it transpired that the great a«eetje had been offended, he 
went to him to obtain his forgiveness. The latter will only be reconciled 
if the king gives him his daughter as his wife. So the young girl becomes 
the wife of the frail edd man. One day the two Asvins see the young 
wife just as she is stepping out of her bath, and try to persuade her to 
choose one of them as her husband instead of the u«»lv old man. She. 
however, declares that -lie wishes to remain faithful to her husband. Then 
the two physicians of the gods propose to her that they should make her 
husband young, and she should then choose between them both and the 
rejuvenated Cyavana. As Cyavana agrees to this, she consents also. 
Thereupon the Asvins let the old ascetic step into the lake and they them¬ 
selves also dive into the water, whereupon they all three come out quite 
alike and in the dazz.ling beauty of youth. Now Sukanya is to choose, 
and after mature consideration, she decides for her own husband 
Cyavana. 4 ' The latter, in return for having been rejuvenated, promises 


1 ) The Brihmnnas know nothing of those ascetic practices. OyavUna is there only 
an “old, ghostly-looking ’’saint 

*) In the Bruhuianns it is the yauu-t Unis hi the retinae of the king who insult the 
old r?i, pelting him with lumps of earth. 

*) According to tho Brilimanas the punishment consisted in tho arising of discord 
in the retinno of the king, “ The father fought with his son, tho brother with his brother.” 
(Sat*Br.) “The mother did not know her sou, nor the sou his mother ’’ (Jaim-Br.) 

*) Tho Sat-Br. knows nothing of tho fact that tho Asvins olso stop into the lake. 
But tho Jaim.-Br. records that CyavSua had already previously given SnkanyS a sign by 
which she would rocoguise him, 

-- J r » , 

s „ 4 

1 - 
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to make the ASvios into Soma-drinkers. At a great sacrifice which he 
performs for !§ary5ti, he presents the A§vins with the Soma. The king of 
the gods, Indra, however, will not concede that the Asvins, who wander 
about as physicians among mortals, can be worthy of the Soma. But 
Cyavana takes no notice of the objections of Indra, and continues to 
sacrifice to the ASvins. The enraged Indra is about to hurl the thunder¬ 
bolt upon him. At that moment, however, the saint paralyses the arm 
of the god; and in order to humble him thoroughly, 11 he creates, by 
virtue of his asceticism, a terrible monster, Marla, Intoxication. With his 
huge mouth (the one jaw touches the earth, while the other reaches up to 
the sky) he approaches Indra and threatens to swallow him. Trembling 
with fear, the prince of gods implores the saint to have mercy, and the 
latter, satisfied, lets Intoxication vanish again, dividing him among the 
intoxicating drink Sura,_women, dice and the chase. 21 . 

We see here clearly, as in many other cases, that the 
brahmanical poetry which is contained in the epic, represents 
a much later phase of development than that of Vedic litera¬ 
ture. The characteristic of this later brahmanical poetry, 
^ however, is exaggeration, lack of moderation in general, and 
especially immoderate exaltation of the saints—Brahmans and 
ascetics—over the gods. Even in the actual lndra-myths 
'connected with the Vedic legends of the gods, Indra is no 
longer the mighty champion and conqueror of demons, as we 
knew him in the hymns of the llgveda. 3) It is true that the old 
legend of the battle between Indra and Vrtra survives, it is 
^ even related twice in considerable detail in the Mahabharata, 4) 


l ) la the Sat. Br, there is no question of any humiliation of the god ; CyavSna only 
provides the Asvins with the moans by which they are voluntarily made participators in the 
Soma-drink by Indra and the other gods. In the Jaim. Br. thoro it, it is true, a trial of 
strength between Ris and gods, and the create Ha da to support them. But aa Indra 
and the gods flee from the monster, the sacrifice threatens to become an Indra-less and 
god-leas one, and the r?i begs Indra most politely, with prayer* and invocation*, to return, 
It is only in the version of the MahabhSrata that the god is completely humiliated by the 
saint. 

*) In the Jaim-Br. the demon Intoxication is transferred only to the Sor# (brandy). 

*) Cl. above, pp. 82 B. 

*) III, 100 f.; V, 9-18. The references to this fight are numerous. The legend of 
the fight of Indra with Namuci, IX, 43, is a duplicate of that of the Vrtra-battle. 
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but the main stress is laid upon the circumstance that 
Indra, by killing Vrtra, burdened himself with the guilt of 
Brahman-murder. It is related in great detail how he first 
had to free himself from this terrible guilt, suffering many 
humiliations. We have seen, that for a time he was even 
robbed of his heavenly throne, and Nahusa occupied his 
place. !) The belief that the supreinicy of Indra maybe 
shaken by the austerities of pious Brahmans is exemplified by 
numerous legends. It is even siid“' that asceticism can 
, compel Indra himself to enter the home of Yatna (the god of 
death). And often indeed does Indra have recourse to the 
proved expedient of allowing a beautiful Apsaras to seduce 
a saint who, through his severe austerities threitens to become 
dangerous to the gods. 11 y 

-A yin, too, the friend of Indra, has, in the myths of the’ 
Mahabharata, lost much of his old tflorv as a god. Yet the 
myths related of him are still connected with the Yedic ideas 
of fire and of the god of fire Already in the Rgveda he is 
called “the lover of maidens, the husband of women.” 4) 
But the Mahabharata tells of Agni’s definite love affairs. 
Thus he once became enamoured of the beautiful daughter 
of King Xih, and the sacred tire in the king’s palace would 
burn only if fanned by the beautiful lips and the sweet 
breath of the king’s daughter. There was nothing for it but 
the king must give his daughter iu marriage to Agni. In 
gratitude for this, the god grants him the favour that he may 
become invincible and that the women of his town may enjoy 
complete freedom with regard to sexual intercourse. 51 The 
gluttony, too, of Agni, is already spoken of in the Veda. The 
legends of the Mahabharata relate, however,that in consequence 


‘) See above, p 3sl 
*) III, 12C, 21 

’) CJ, A. Holtzmann, in 7.UMO. 32, 1878, pp. 2SH) II., about Imtra tu the MahabhSrata, 
*) Soo above, p. 88. 

°) II, 31. A similar love story of Agni, XIII, 2, 

50 
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of the Rsi Bhrgu'a curse he became an “ eater of all 
things.” That Agni has several brothers and that he conceals 
himself in the water or in the friction-sticks, are also Vedic 
ideas, which already in the Brahmanas led to the formation 
of myths '* ; but it is only in the Mahabharala that detailed 
stories are told about the reason why Agni hid himself, and 
how the gods found him again. 2 * 

To the legends which are known already in the Veda and 
which recur in the Alahabharnta belongsalso the flood-legend 
of Manu and the fish, which has been related above 3 * accord¬ 
ing to the Satapatha-Brahmana. The narrative of the 
MahabhSrata, the “ fish episode,’’ '* as it is called, differs from 
the legend as it is related in the Brahmnna, in its greater 
detail and the poetical presentation, which is not lacking in 
poetic flights—as when it is described how the ship, “ like a 
drunken wench,” staggers to and fro on the agitated ocean. 
As regards the details of the story it is of importance that 
in the Mahabharata, exactly as in the Semitic flood-legends, 
the taking of seeds in the ship is mentioned. r,) sg n- An thi s 
one of the strongest proofs that the Indian flood legend was 
borrowed fxjam. .the Semitic one/' The conclusion of the 
legend in the Mahftbharata differs from that in the Brahmana. 
In the epic the fish declares that he is the god Brahman, and 


*) K. {>., §at»pRthn-Br. I, 2. 3, 1 ; Taittinyfi-Sunihitfi, II, 0, Cl. 

! ) Cf. A. llotlfnann, Agni uach deri Vnmtellnngen des Mah&bbiirnta, Strnssburg, 
1S78. 

3 ) Pp. 209 f. 

*) MatsyopakhySna, III, 187. Gorman translations lij' F. flupji (1829), F. Rurkcrt, 
and H. Jnrobi (in H. V»enrr , IJi(‘ Sintflwtsagen, Bonn 189!), pp. 28 Cf ), 

r ) Similarly in tbe Slntsya-Pur.lnn and in the Bbilgavnla-PuiSnn, where the legend 
recurs. 

°) Cf. my treatise “Die Flntsngcn des A ltd twins nnd der .VaturvOlker in Vol. 
XXXI of thu Mitteilungen der Anthropologisohen fl.--.i-lIsclmft in Wien (Vienna), 1901, 
ennocially pp 321 f, and 327 ff I do not know how those who, like R. Piichrl, Dor Ursprung 
des ohristlichen Fischsymbols (SBA., XXV, liXl.7) dony the connection between Indian and 
Semitic flood.legendR, account for this remarkable agreement, 
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invites Manu to create the world anew, which the latter does 
by means of undergoing severe austerities." 

Less familiar is the profound and beautiful myth of the 
Goddess Death, which is related twice in the Mahabha- 
rata.'* “Whose child is Death? Whence comes Death' 
Why does Death sweep away the creatures of this world? ’’ 
Thus asks Yudhisthira, sorrowing at the departure of so 
many heroes who had fallen in the battle. Then Bhisma 
(resp. Vyfisa) " tells him the story which Narada once re¬ 
lated to King Anukumpaki, when the latter was inconsol¬ 
able at the death of hi> son. The contents of the narrative 
are briefly as follows ■ < 

( 

When Graudfathei Biahnuti li.nl cieated the beings, they multiplied 
unceasing!} a,u l dul not die The wealds became o\er-filled, and the Earth 
complained to Bralnnan that she could no longer bear tier burden. Then 
the (i i and fat her considered how he could tuluce the number of beings, but 
lie could think of no lemeih This enraged him, and the fire of his wrath 
issued from all the poien of Ins bod}, tlames engulfed the world and 
threatened to annihilate eten thing But god "iva felt pity for the beings, 
and at Ins intercession Brahman witlehtw into himself the fire which had 
arisen from lus wratii, and ordered the origin and passing away of the 
beings; while so doing, howevei, tbeiecame foith out of the pore* of his 
hod} , a dark-e\ed, beautiful!} adorned woman, draped in a daik led gar¬ 
ment. She wished to go on hei way towaids the South, but Biahman 
called to her and said “ Death, kill the beings of this world ! For thou 
art bom of my thought about world-annihilation and out of my wrath, 


') At thn new creation of the woihl there 13 no longei ant mention of the " seeds" 
which lie took with him ’ 

*) VII, 52 r i4, whore Vtiisa toinfoits Yudhisthira who 19 in deep distress at tlis 
doath of Ablnm.m}ti (Reo above, p 3IW) with the story . and All, 250-258, wheie Bhisma 
again tells the same story ol consolation to Y mihi^thu 1 who is lamenting at the departing 
of so many heroes who ha\e fallen in the great battle Biobablv the Rtorv was originally 
only m Book XII for 1 arses XII 25b I-b, 111 whnh them is mention ol the many fallen 
ones in the a unit,, nio found again lit* rolls in \!I 52,12-18 although here it 19 

really only the lament foi Abhiinamu wInch movides ntenston foi the usiration The 
poo til has beon tianslutcd into Herman by rnediich Huchfil (in Bob Bosberger's “Rfickert- 
Studion," Ciotha 1878, pp. 114 & ), und by Deu'icn, Vier philosoph ische Texte des Hah«. 
bhSratam," pp 404-413. 
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therefore annihilate the creatures, the fools and the sages, all together! ” 
Then the lotus-crowned (lotidess Death wept aloud, but the lord of crea¬ 
tures caught up her tears in his hands. She implored him to release her 
from this gruesome task : 

“ I bow to thee, O lord of beings, be merciful to me, that 1 may not 
sweej) away innocent creatures—children, oil men and people in the prime 
of life: beloved children, trusted friends, brothers, mothers and fathers! 
I shall be i opt cached it they die awa\ thus. Of this I am afraid. And 
I fear the teais of the unhappy ones, whose moisture will burn me in eter¬ 
nity.” 

But a decision of Hiahuian is irrevocable. She must submit to it, 
but the Grandfather grant- her the favour that gieed, anger, jealousy, 
envy, hatnd, infatuation and shamelcssnc-s may min men and that the 
tears which were shed by the goddess and which be bolds in bis band, 
may become diseases to kill the cnatnies. Thus no blame for the death 
of the beings rests upon her. On the contiarv, the sinners perish 
through their own sin. But she, the Goddess Death, free from love and 
free from hate, is justice itself and ini-f ress of in-ticc. 1 ' sweeping away 
the living creatures. 

A proof of the fairly high antiquity which must be as¬ 
cribed to this myth, as well as to that of Manu and the flood, 
is the exalted position which is allotted to the god Brahman 
in them. In the myth of the Goddess Death, the god Siva 
. is subordinate to Brahman, who addresses him as “ little son.’ 
j Myths in which the god Siva occupies a position far above 
j all gods, indicate a much later stratum of brahmanical poetry 
j in the Mahabbarata. The same is true also of the myths in 
which the god Bisa>i plays the principal part. "Frequently 
older brahmanical mvths and legends were revised in accord- 
ance with Yisnu- or fiiva-worship, which is mostly not diffi¬ 
cult to recognise. Such Visjjuite and especially Sivaitc 
additions often appear like blots on a painting. They are 
easy to distinguish, and their removal only enhances the 
value of the poetry. As poetical productions, the narratives 


>) VII, 54, 41. 
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which are dedicated to the glorification of the gods Visnu and 
£iva, are quite inferior. 1 * 3 ' 

A Goddess Death plays no part elsewhere in Indian 
mythology. 1 Hut, just as, in the above-related myth, the 
goddess of death becomes the goddess of justice, so in the 
whole of the Mahabharata the idea prevails that Yanm, the 
god of death, is one with Dharma, the person ideation of 
Law. But nowhere is tlx* ideniitication of the king of 
the realm of death with the lord of jaw and justice expressed 
so beautifully as in the most magnificent of all hrahnianical 
poems which the epic has preserved, the wood* rful poem of 
faithful Siivitri." '1 he partly religious character of the poem, 
the intermingling of mythology, indeed of the ancient brah- 
manical mythology, in which ti rand father Brahman deter¬ 
mines the destinies of mankind, and neither Siva nor Visnu 
plays a part—and the scenery of the forest hermitage in 
which the greater part oi the action takes place, induce me 
to classify the Siivitri-episode among the hrahnianical legend- 
poetry. Yet I am not quite certain whether it may not be 
a pious legend belonging to the old bard-poetry. For the 
independent action of the princess Siivitri, who goes forth in 
search of a husband, and remains steadfast to her choice, 
although the saint and her father raise warning protestations, 
the independence with which she practises asceticism, 


l ) Devoted exclusive!}* to the sectarian cult are portions such as the V\$nn$ahasra. 
numnlciithanii (XHI, 149), the onumerfttkm of the thousand names of Visnu, the 
oofnrudnj/a (YJI f 202), " tlio hundred mimes of Siva.’’ and the Sniisnhiisninama&tQtra (XII, 
284, JOff.) “ Praise of Siva m a thuucind names. 11 Cj. nbo\e, pp. ISo f. 

*) To my knowledge »t only recurs onee again in the Brahmavaivartta-Purflna by 
tbo side of Vtuua (Th. Aufreckt , Catalogus eodieum MSS. Sauseriucorum in Bibl. Bod* 
leifina, p. 22a). 

3 ) Concerning the pod Dhunna also sotMtbove pp 330 and 371 

*) III, 293-299: 8an«'ryKj»aA/if/u«u “ cpisodo of Suritri ” or PuGi'f'atamahatvuja K the 
song in praise of the faithful wife ” The elory is told by the soor Markandcyci, who, though 
many thousand years old, is eternally young, to Yudi$£hira iu order to comfort him with 
regard to the fato of Draupadl. 
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offers sacrifices, and takes vows upon herself, n and 
above all, her courageous intercession for the life of 
her husband, as well as her knowledge of wise sayings, by 
means of which she even impresses the god of death— 
all this recalls more the women of heroic poetry, such 
as Draupadl, Kuntl and Vidula, than the brahmanieal ideal 
of wo ma n-" But whoever it was who sang the song of Savitrl, 
whether a Sutaor a Brahman, he was certainly one of the great¬ 
est poets of all times. Only a great poet was capable of placing 
this noble female character before us so that we seem to see 
her before our eyes. Only a true poet could have described 
in such a touching and elevating manner the victory of love 
and constancy, of virtue and wisdom, over destiny and death, 
without even for an instant falling into the tone of the dry 
preacher of morality/" And only an inspired artist could 
have produced as if by magic such wonderful pictures before 
us. We see the deeply distressed woman walking by the side 
of her husbuud who is doomed to death ; the husband, mortal¬ 
ly ill, wearily laying his head on his wife’s lap, the dreadful 
form of the god of death, who binds the man's soul with 
fetters and leads it away; the wife, wrestling with the god 
of death for the life of her husband; and finally, the happily 
re-united pair, wandering homewards in the moonlight with 
their arms around each other. And we see all these pictures 
in the splendid setting of a primeval Indian forest, whose 


1 l ) According to brahmuuical precept a woman as such (separate from tier husband) 
’is not entitled to peiform sacrifices nor to undertake fusts and other vows (Mann, V. ]ii5 ), 
") This ideal is, in short, the “ Griselda ideal ”—the unconditionally obedient, sub- 
| missive wife, of whom Uaiiu teaches, V, lot ‘ Even if a husband is lacking in all virtues, 

! only indulges in seusuil pleasure an 1 possesses no good qualities of any kind, he must ever , 
be honoured as a god by a virtuous wife.” 

5 ) The conversation between tUvitri and Vania, the god of death, who is at the 
same time Charms, forms the nucleus of the poem. Some of the versus may have been 
badly transmitted Yet the fundamental thought of all the verses by means of which 
i SIvitri so greatly pleases the god and vanquishes him, is sufficiently clear; it is the doc¬ 
trine of wisdom that is one with love and goodness. 
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jdeep stillness we seem to feel, and whose delicious fragrance 
pve seem to breathe, when we surrender ourselves to the 
(magic of this incomparable poem. 

11 How well the Hindus themselves appreciate the treasure 
which they possess in this immortal poem, is shown in the 
closing words which have been added to the poem in our 
Mali ftbha rata : 

“ He who lia« heard with demotion the irlorinus -tory of SSvitrl, that 
man is fortunate, Ins affairs will prosper, and never will sorrow visit him.” 

Still at the present day. Hindu women annually celebrate 
a festival (Savitrlvrata) in remembrance of faithful Savitrl, 
to secure married happiness for themselves, in which festival 
the recitation of this poem from the Mahabharata, forms an 
essential part of the celebration.' 1 

The poem has frequently been translated into European 
languages including Herman.-’ But all translations, adapta¬ 
tions and imitations can only give a feeble idea of the incom¬ 
parable charm of the Indian poem. 

Not all brah manical legends are so pious and moral as 
that of SilvitrT. Indeed, a whole volume could easily be filled 
with disgusting and obscene stories from the Mahabharata 
which pleased the Brahmans. One of these legends has, 
however, rightly attained fame as a poem, and is, moreover, 
very important for the criticism of the Mahabharata. This 
is the legend of llqyaiirnga*' the rsi who had never seen a 

1 ) Cf. Stub ChuniU-r Bitc. Tlie Hindoos ns they are, 2nd ed , Calcutta, 1883, pp. 293 ff. 

*) English tranalatiuiiB by I!. T. H. Orijfi’h (1S.Y2, ami Idylls from the Sanskrit, 
Allahabad 11)12, pp. lift ff.t and J. JJuir (Edinburgh, 1880) German renderings by F. Bnpp 
(182ft), F. Buckrr[ (m “Brahmanisi’lic Lcgenden," 1830), H. C. KtUritr (Reelams Universal 
hibliothek, 1890). For other translations s. Hullsmunt i, Fas MnliAbhtiratn II, pp. 92 f. 
Thn SilvitrT poem lma also been adapted for the sinpo by Ferdinand Graf Spi ick. with 
music by Ilcrniann Zumye, and produced in German theatres. 

’) III, 110-113. Freely rendered into German by A. Boltzmann in ‘‘ Irdischo 
Sagon," and by J. V. TVitimunn (Buddha, Bern 1809, pp. 101 ff.). Very freely dramatised 
by A. Ohriatina Albert in Calcutta Review, Nov. 1923, pp. 231 ft. (“ The Great Drought ”). 
3. Bertel (WZKM. 18, 190-1, pp. 158 f ) and L. v, Sohroeder, Mysterium and Mima* im 
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woman. The contents of this ancient Indian tale are briefly 
as follows : 

Ksyasrhga,born miraculously of an antelope, is the son of a saint, 
who grows up in a hermitage in a forest, without ever having seen any 
person besides las father. Abo\e all, he has ne\er seen a woman. Now 
there was once a great drought in the kingdom of King LornapSda, and 
the sages declared : the gods are angry, and the ram will fall only if the 
king succeeds in bringing R«yasrnga into las countij. The king’s daugh¬ 
ter iSanta 3 ' undertakes the task of enticing the tonng saint into the 
land. A floating hermitage i- constructed of aitificial tiees and shrubs, 
and in this nSnti sails to the dwelling place of Ks}asriiga. Arnving in the 
vicinity of the forest hermitage, the kaig’s daughter steps ashore and takes 
advantage of the absence of the father of RayaSrnga, in order to approach the 
youthful ascetic. She givas linn mignificent fimt- and deliciois wine, plays 
coquettishly with a ball, and cling- in a tendei cmbra< e to the youth, who 
thinks he secs before him a hermit lad like himself Thetcupon the maiden 
returns to the ship, as the father of R-yaSinga appioaches the licrmitage. 
The old man notices the excitement of hi- s 0 n, and asks hint what has 
happened. The latter then describes hi- adventnie with the beautiful 
“youth” and his raptuie at meeting him, in glowing teim«, and says that 
he would fain practise the same “a-eetie di-mphne” as yonder youth, for the 
yearns to see him again But the father wains him that these are evil demons 
(raksas) who go about m that shape todistuih the a-ceticisin of pious men. 

But no sooner has the father departed again, than Usyasrnga goes m 
search of his young ‘'friend” Soon he has loom) beautiful ‘Sants, is 


Rigveda, pp 29C ff , hate tried to txpl.uu the Rst.tsuigi poem n- an mitten* dinma, n kind 
of “ mystery play ” It is rea!l> a 1 all i / of the tj pe of tin VmIk Akhvanus II Lwlrn 
(NGGW , 1S C I7, Pl> I ff. I'1/I, PP Iff) has (rand t(,i old. r forms of this b Glad, by 
comparing its different torsions in Indian IiKmture 

') The name means the antelope horned ” As In his on., horn on his head ho is 
also in Buddhistic versions o ilh 1 Ekm ait, i< * 1 mto n’ 

’) In oar Mah&bhSrata it is not ^mta litr u lomnni wh > seduces the omul. 
Luiers (1 c) has proved t mv in. ingl} , liowom, that not onlvin the otu'inul foim of the 
legend, as it has come down to us in the Jat do hook of tho lluddlnat Tipiptkn hut also 
in an earlier form of the Mahabbainta itstif, the prmcoss Alma was the seducer Only 
some later rkapsodist or copyist took exception to a kings dnnghfei being said to have 
aedaced R»;a«rhga, an I put a courtesan in her place, ho that wo do not know why the 
king finally gives his daughter in marriage to the stout It muy bo mentioned that 
Boltzmann, m his free rendeting (1. c ) has already made the pi menu* SdriU tho seducer of 
^yairfiga 
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enticed by her into the floating hermitage, and is carried away into Loma- 
pada’s kingdom. The moment the young saint enters the land, the rain 
begins to fall in torrents. The king makes him his son-in-law, after he 
has conciliated the old father by means of rich gifts. 

Various versions of this legend may be tound in other 
Indian works of literature, especially in the Ram ay ana, in 
th9 Padma-Puriina and in the Buddhist Jataka book. It is 
easy to recognize that though the ballad is based on an old 
legend with a religious background, it was related in its origi¬ 
nal form with a racy humour whose indecencies the various 
revisors endeavoured to mitigate. The scene in which the 
ascetic’s son, who has never seen a woman, catches sight of 
the beautiful maiden, whom he takes for an ascetic, though 
her charms do not leave him unmoved, was certainly the 
central point of the story in the original version, and was 
described with a coarse humour, of whose rudeness some 
examples are still preserved in the Buddhistic Jataka." 
But how popular this humorous tale was, is shown by its being 
familiar in different versions in Tibet, China and Japan, and 
in its having left traces behind even in the unicorn-legend 
of the West. 2 ' 

The Rsyasruga-legend is in the so-called Tirtluxyatra- 
section." The Rsi Lomasi, who has come in order to console 
the brothers of Arjuna, 1 ' makes a pilgrimage with them. 
At every sacred place (Tirtha) which they visit, the rsi relates 


*) In the GatUflu of the .IStaUs Nos 523 and 520 These Giltlma arc, according to 
Liu for* (I. c., Ib97, p 3S), “tlio oldest lonumnts of a literary so 1 ling of the R$yasrnga- 
logonil,” “ ami these versos were. at any i.ite, partly known to the author of the MahS. 
hhfXrnla version, ami, iranshu nl into Sanskrit ami more or less transformed, were included 
in his work." 

*) Of. F. W. K. Multcr, lkkakn e-piinin, cine mittolnlterliehe japaniaehe Oper, trails- 
kribiort mid fiborsotzt, Nobsteinem Kxknra ?nr Einhornsnge (in the Festschrift fur Adolf 
Bastian zn seinem 70 Unhurtstag, Berlin 1890, pp. old-538) 

*) i.fi , “section or pilgrimages," Ill, 80-106 Snored places to which pilgrimages 
(yitrS) aro undertaken, are called Tirt tins. 

*) See above, p 348. 

51 
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a story referring to that place. Thus there are collected in 
this section (certainly not belonging to the oldest parts of the 
Mahabharata) numerous brahmanical legends. Here we find, 
for example, the above-related legend of Cyavana, 0 similarly 
the legends of the famous Itsi Agasttja, This great saint is 
asked by the gods, among other things, to dry up the ocean, 
so that they may fight against certain demons who dwell on 
the bottom of the ocean. The saint does this quite simply by 
drinking up the whole ocean. He is also the hero of numerous 
other brahmanical legends. S) 

While these Agastya-legends are intended to show the 
tremendous ascendancy of the brahmanical saint over gods 
and men, we find in the Mahabharata also a whole cycle of 
legends, the heroes of which are the famous Tksis Vasisiha and 
VUvamitra*' and in which, though in the end they also 
serve for the glorification of the Brahmans, there can still be 
perceived distinct traces of the struggle for supremacy between 
priests and warriors. The roots of these legends reach back 
far into the Vedie period, and they recur in various versions 
also in the Ramayana epic and in the Puranas. The eontents 
of the legend according to the Mahabharata are briefly as 
follows : 

VifivSmitra was a,warrior, the son of King Gadhin of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj). One day, in the courFe of his hunting, lie came to the hermitage 
of R?i Vasistha. The latter had a marvellous cow which fulfilled all his 
wishes. When he desired anything, whether food or drink, jewels or 
garments, or whatever it might be, be had only to say : “ Give,” and the 
cow NandinI granted it to him. When \ mvamitra saw the excellent 
cow, he desired to have it, and offered Yasistha ten thousand ordinary cows 
for it. But the latter would not give it uj», as it gave him everything he 


») Pp. 391 f. 

') 111,90 109. 

») I, 177-182; V, 100-119; IX, 39 f. ; 42 f. ; XII, 141 ; XIII, 3 f. Of . J. Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Text*. Vol, I, 3rd ed, (London 1890), pp, 388 ff., 411 ff., and F, E. Paigiler 
in JRAS. 1913, pp. 885 ft, 
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ever wanted for sacrificial purposes. Visvamitra now wanted to steal the 
cow, according to " warriors' custom.” Vas:,tha, as a gentle Brahman, did 
not hinder him in (his, hut the marvellous cow itself brought forth out of 
its body, mighty hosts of warriors, by whom the troops of Visvamitra were 
defeated and put to (light. Then the proud Icing sees that the power of 
Brahmans is after all greater than that of warriors; he gives up his 
kingdom aod performs severe austerities in order to become a Brpfiman, in 
which he succeeds after unutterable efforts. 

I may quote one other remarkable legend in this cycle of 
myths, because it recalls certain features of the Ahasuerus- 
legend: 

Even after Visvamitra liar become a Brahman, his enmity with 
Vasistha continues. Instigated by Visvamitra, tfalmasapada, who is 
possessed by a ItSksasa, kill- the sons of Va.-istha. But the latter is so 
full of mildness that he will rather die than give vent to his anger. He is 
about to end his life, and throws himself down from Mount Meru, but 
falls on a pile of wool. He enters the fire, hut it does not burn him. 
With a stone around his neck he throws himself into the sea, but is thrust 
out again living. So lie returns witli a sorrowful heart to his hermitage. But 
when he sees his home empty of children, grief brings him back anew 
to thoughts of suicide. He hurls himself into a swollen mountain stream, 
after having tied his limbs last with ropes, hut the current tears his fetters 
aud throws him on to a bank. andering further, lie comes to a river 
which is full of crocodiles and horrible monsters; he throws himself in, 
but the wild animals timidly shrink away trom him. As he sees that he 
cannot die by his own baud, lie returns again to his Lermilage, after having 
wandered over hills and countries. On the way he meets his daughter-in- 
law AdrSyantI, aud he hears a voice like that of his son singing Veda 
hymns. It is the voice of his as yet unborn grandchild, who already in his 
mother’s womb—AdrsyantI has been pregnant with him since twelve 
, years—has learned all the Vedas. As soon as he knows that he is to have 
descendants, he gives up his thoughts of suicide. 

While the literary value of this kind of brahmanical 
legends cannot be gainsaid, there are also numerous stories in 
the Mahabharata which are invented purely for the purpose of 
the glorification ot the Brahmans or for the inculcation of 
some brahmanical doctrine or other. We have, for instance, 
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fcales of pupils who go to the utmost extremes in obedienoe 
towards their teacher, like that Uddalaka Aruiji, who is 
commissioned by his teacher to block a leaking dam, and 
does this, as no other way presents itself to him, with his 
own body. Or the story is told of a king who, as a 
punishment for having given a Brahman’s cow to someone 
else, was changed into a lizard." Other stories are intended 
to prove that there is no greater merit than giving 
oows to Brahmans. In a famous Upauisad the youth 
Nacikctas, thirsting for knowledge, utilises his sojourn 
in the underworld to question the god of death about the 
Beyond. In the Mahabharata, the youth, who is here called 
Naciketa, asks to see the paradise of the cow-givers, and 
Yama delights him with a long lecture upon the merit which 
one acquires by presenting cows.' 1 In order to prove that 
it is meritorious to give sunshades and shoes, it is related that 
Rsi Jamadagni was once angry with the sun, and was just 
about to shoot it down from the sky, when the sun-god 
pacified him in the nick of time, by giving him a sunshade 
and a pair of shoes." Such stories are frequent especially 
in the didactic sections and books (XII and XIII). In these 
didactic portions of the Mahabharata wo iitul finally also 
numerous frame-stories called “ Itihasas " which serve only 
to introduce and give a certain form to the talks upon law, 
morality or philosophy. It is noteworthy that, in these 
Itihasas, we occasionally meet with the same personages 
as speakers whom we met in the Upani§ads, e.g., Yajna- 
valkya and Janaka." And as in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhistic dialogues, so in the didactic Itihasas of the 


’) I, 3, XIII, 70 f. 

’) XIII, 71, Of. above, pp. 291 f 
•) XIII, 95 f. 

•) XII, 18; 290 ; 310-320. 
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Mahabh&rata too, we meet learned women 1} as well asbe then 
and sages. 2 ’ 

Fables, l'arables and Moral Narratives in the 
Mahabijakata. 1 ’ 

These Itihasa-Samvadas, as we may call those discourses 
clothed in the form of narratives (saijrvuda), for the greater 
part no longer belong to the bruhmanical legend-poetry, but to 
what, for lack of a better expression, we have called Ascetic 
poetry. 41 The latter is clearly distinguishable from the 
brahmanical poetry connected with the ancient legends of the 
gods, which are already forgotten to u considerable extent 
among tile people ; it is far more closely related to the 
popular literature of fables and fain-tales, partly because it 
draws upon the latter, anti partly because it approaches it 
as closely as possible. And while the brahmanical legends, 
like the brahmanical Itihasa-Samvadas, serve the special 
interests of the priests and teach a narrow priestly morality, 
reaching its climax in the sacrificial service and in the worship 
of the Brahmans (more than of the gods), the aseetic poetry 
rises to a general morality of mankind, v hich teaches, above 
all, love towards all beings and renunciation of the world. 
Traces of this literature are first to be found in tbe Upanisads, 
but later just as much in the Mahabharata and in some 
Puranas, as in the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the 


*) King Janaka disputes with tlia nun SulabktS, XIJ. 320. King Sennjifc ia comforted 
by the verses of the courtesan Piugali, XII, 171 

*) Occasionally also gods, e.g., ludru and Bjliaspati, XII, 11; 21; 68; ST]; 103; 
XIII, 111-113. 

*) A selection of moral narratives, especially out of Book XII, from the Mahtt- 
(ahlrattt, ia given in French translation by A. Roii'-t-cl, Legendea Morales de l’lndo 
empruntdos au Bbagnvata 1’urSnu et ou Mahabharata traduitos du Sanskrit, (Lee 
littdrotures populairos t. 38 et 36) Baris 1900. On fables and parables s. Oldeuberg, 
Dae Mahabharata, pp. 66 if. 

*) Sec M, Wynternita inCalouttu Review, Oct. 1933, pp. 1 ff, 
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jgjgg . Therefore it is not to be wondered at, that in these 
tp-erent literatures we often meet with the same legends of 
jaints and the same maxims of wisdom and ethics, often 
literally the same. 

| \ The oldest Indian fables are to be found, indeed, already 

un the actual epic, and they serve for the inculcation of rules 
jof Nlti, i.e. worldly wisdom, as well as of Dharma or morality. 
^Thus a minister advises Dhrtarastra to deal with the Pandavas 
in a similar manner as a certain jackal, who utilised his four 
friends, a tiger, a mouse, a wolf and an ichneumon, for the 
purpose of obtaining his prey, but then cunningly got rid of 
them, so that the prey remained for him alone. 1 '. In another 
place Sisupala compares Bhlstni with that old hypocritical 
'flamingo, which always talked only of morality and enjoyed 
the confidence of all its fellow-birds, so that they all entrusted 
it with the keeping of their eggs, until they discover too late, 
that the flamingo eats the eggs. Delightful also is the fable 
of the treacherous cat, which Uluka, in the name of 
Duryodhana, relates to Yudhisthira, at whom it is aimed. 
With uplifted arms the cat performs severe austerities on the 
bank of the Ganges ; and be is ostensibly so pious and good 
that not only the birds worship him, but even the mice 
entrust themselves to his protection. He declares himself 
willing to protect them, but says that in consequonce of his 
asceticism he is so weak that he cannot move. Therefore the 
mice must carry him to the river—where he devours them and 
grows fat. 21 .The wise Vidura, into whose mouth many wise 
sayings are placed, also knows many fables. Thus he advises 
Dhrtarftsfra not to pursue the Paijdavas out of self-interest, 
that it may not befall him as it befell the king who, out of 


•) I, 140. On similar fables, Th. lirnfej, Pantschataiitra I, pp. 47 2 f. 

») 11,41; V, 160. 8ucb fables, in which animals appear as hypwiitiisil ascetics, 
are not at all rare in Indian fable literature, cf. Tb. Benfey, 1 I, pp, 177 f., UM; and M. 
Bloomfield, JAOS. 44, lf»24, pp. 202 ff. 
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greed, killed the birds which disgorged gold, so that he then 
had neither birds nor gold. 11. In order to bring about peace, 
he also relates the fable of the birds which flew’ up with the 
net which had been thrown out by the fowler, but finally fell 
into the hands of the fowler, because they began to quarrel 
with one another. 2) 

v Most of the fables, as ’veil as all the parables and moral 
narratives, are to be found in the didactic sections and in 
Books XII and XIII. Many of those recur in the Buddhistic 
and later collections ot fables and fairy-tales, and some have 
been transmitted into European narrative literature. Thus 
Benfey has traced through the literature of the world a series 
of fables which all deal with the subject of the impossibility of 
friendship between cat and mouse."' 

' Many a pretty parable, too, is to be found in the didactic 
portions of the Mahabhilrata. Thus “the old Itihasa, the 
conversation between the river and the ocean,” 0 is related 
in order to inculcate the wise theory that it is good to stoop : 

“ The ocean asks 1 he rivers how it is that they uproot strong mighty 
trees and bring them to him, while they never bring the thin weak reed. 
Ganga answers him: ‘ The trees stand, each in its place, rirmly rooted to 
one spot. Because they oppose the current, ^hey must move from their 
place. Not so the reed. The reed bends as sOon as it sees the current 


') II. G2. Related to this ia tlio fairy-tale of Suvarnasthivin ( i.c., "he 
wlio drops gold out of his mouth”), the son of Kiug Sf5jaya. The latter had 
desired a son whoso entire evnenations should he gold The wish is fulfilled, and the gold 
accumulates in his palace. Hut finally tho son is kidoapped by robbers (dasyns) and 
murdered, and all tho gold vanishes. VII, 55. O/. Benfey, l.e, I, 379. 

•) V, f t. Cf. also the fable of the crow which desires to enter on a flying-race with 
the flamingo, VIU. 41, translated by Benfey, 1 c., I, |>p. 312 ff , where also other related 
fables are indicated. 

*) XII, 111 ; 138 ; 139 (also UarivamSa, 20, 1117 ff.) translated and traced in other 
literatures by Benfey, 1. c., I, 575 ff., 545 ff., 500 ff. Other fables of the Mahftbhftrata 
which are part of universal literature, are that of the throe fishes XII, 137 (Benfey, 1. c. ( 
I, 243 f) and that of tho saint’s dog whioh is changed into a leopard, a tiger, a: 
elephant, a lion, a fiarahha and finally again into a dog, XII, 116 f. (Benfey, 1. c., I, 374 f,). 

‘) XII, 113, 
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approaching—not eo the trees—and when the force of the current has 
passed by, it stands erect again.” 

v Great fame and almost universal propagation has been 
‘attained by the parable of the “Man in the well” which the 
wise Vidura relates to King Dhrtarastra. 11 For its own 
sake as well as on account of its significance in universal 
literature, it deserves to be quoted in an extract and partly 
in translation : 

A Brahman loses his wav in a dense forest full of beasts of prey. In 
great terror he runs here and there, looking in vain for a way out. “ Then 
he sees that the terrible forest is surrounded on all sides by traps aud is 
embraced by both arms of a dreadful-looking woman. Great and terrible 
five-beaded dragons, which reach up like rocks to (he sky, surround this 
great forest.” And iu the middle of this forest, covered by underwood 
and creeping plants, there is a well. The Brahman falls into it and is 
caught on the intertwined branches of a creeper. “As the great fruit of 
a bread-fruit tree, held by its stalk, hangs down, so he hung there, feet 
upwards, head downwards-. And yet another even greater danger threatens 
him there. In the middle of the well he perceived a great, mighty dragon, 
and at the edge of the lid of the well he saw a black, six-mouthed and 
twelve-footed giant elephant slowly approaching.” In the branches of 
the tree which covered the well, swarmed ail kinds of dreadful-looking 
bees, preparing honey. The honey drips down and is greedily drunk by 
the man hanging in the '.sell. Foi he was not wearv of existence, and did 
not give up hope of lif *, though white arid black mice gnawed the tree 
on which he hung. The forest, so Vidura explains the metaphor to the 

king who was filled with pity, is the samsara, existence in the world r the 

beasts of prey are the di-eases, the hideous giantess is old ago, the well is 

the body of beings, the dragon at the hoi torn of the well is time, the 

creepers in which the man was caught, the lope of life, the six-mouthed 
and twelve-footed elephant, the year with six seasons and twelve months: 
the mice are the days and nights, and the drops of honey are sensual 
enjoyments. 

'There can be no doubt that this parable is a genuine 
Indian production of ascetic poetry. 1 It has been called 


•) XI, 5. 
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in 

“originally Buddhistic,” ” but it does not correspond moi> 
with the Buddhists’ view of life than with that of the Jainas 
and of other Indian ascetic sects. However, it probably was 
the Buddhistic versions of the parable which paved the way 
for it to the West; for it penetrated into the literature of the 
West principally with that stream of literature which fiowed to 
the West through the popular books “ Barlaam and Joasaph ” 
and “ Kalilah and Dimnali,” which originated in India , but 
later became absolutely international. But in Germany it 
is most familiar through Ki'icknrt’s beautiful poem “ Es war 
ein Mann in Svrerland.” whose immediate source is a Persian 
poem by Jeh\led-din Itftmi.*’ Ernst Kuhn has traced 
throughout all the literatures of tlie world the “circulation of 
this truly non-sectarian parable which has served equally for 
the edification of Brahmans, Jainas, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews.” 

As with this parable, so with many moral narratives of 
the Mahiibhiirata, one might be inclined to trace them back 
to Buddhistic sources. On closer scrutiny, however, they 
could equally well have been drawn from that source of 
popular narratives which was alike at the disposal of Brah¬ 
mans, Buddhists and other sects. Thus, for example, the x> 
stories of K.ifi.g Si hi not only look very Buddhistic, but, in a 
text belongiug to the Tipifaka 41 the legend is actually already 
related, how this self-sacrificing king tears out both his eyes 
in order to give them to a beggar. In the Mahabharata the 


J ) Thus Benfey, 1 c., 1, pp, SO ff , and M. [label fnndt, l<ei uttiudischo Geist {Leipzig 
1887), pp. 209 IT 

*) Friedrich Bucket In Worko. publ. by C. Boyer. Vol. I, pp K'l f. The fers.an poem 
from thti second Dnvau of Jelal-ed-dtn R0ml, trunshiiod by Joseph v. Uaminei, Ossvliichte 
der Bchftnon Kedekunate Pomona, Vienna 1818, pp. 183. Cl. also It. Bowbnyer, Buekert 

Studton, pp, 85 f„ 94 ff. 

*) In the “ Featgruss an O. v. BOhtliugk,” Stuttgart 1888, pp. 98-<6. 

*) CariySpifakn, I, 8. Cf. also the Sivi-JJtaka (Jitakns ed. V. Fausbdll, IV, 401 ft., 
No. 499) and Benfey, 1. c., 1,388 ff. 
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story is told in three different versions,’’ how the king cuts 
the flesh from his own body piecemeal and gives up his life, 
in order to save the life of a dove which is pursued by a hawk. 
This same king Sibi, however, already plays a part in the old 
heroic legends of Yayati. He is one of the four pious grand¬ 
sons of this king, who offer him their places in heaven and 
finally ascend to heaven with him. 2 ’ The description, too, 
of the immeasurable riches and the tremendous generosity 
of &ibi in another place, where he is glorified as a pious sacri¬ 
fice^ who gives the Brahmans as many oxen as raindrops fall 
upon the earth, as there are stars in the sky and grains of 
sand in the bed of the Ganges, is distinctly brahmanical in 
colouring. 3 ’ 

To the stories of self-sacrifice so popular in ascetic 
poetry, belongs also the touching narrative of the huntsman 
and the doves, 4 ’ which has also been included in one 
recension of the Pancatantra. 3 ’, Love of one’s enemy, and 
self-denial can hardly go further than in this “ sacred, sin- 
destroying Itihasa,” which relates how the male dove burns 
himself in the fire for the wicked hunter, who has caught his 
beloved wife because he has no other food to offer the “ guest ;** 
how the dove follows her husband into death, and how 
the wicked hunter, deeply touched by the great love 
and self-sacrifice of the pair of doves, gives up his wild 


l ) III, 180f ; 197, XIII, 32. Sea Ori/Rth. Idylls from the Sanskrit, pp. 123 8. (The 
Suppliant Dove). 

«) I, 80 and S3. Cf. above, p. 380. 

*) VII, 68. The legend of &ihi, too, wh.’«jh is related in III, 198, is quite brahmani- 
cal. Here, at the wish of n Brahman, he unhesitatingly kills bis own son and—even 
eats him himself, because the Brahman commands it. On the other hand the narrative 
of King Suhotra and 6ibi (III, 194) looks more Bnddhistic, and, in fact, though no longer 
referring to Sibi, actually recurs in Buddhist literature (JAtaka No. 161). 0/. T. W, JUiya 
Davids, Buddhist Birth StorieB, London 1880, pp. xxii.xxviii, R. O. Francke, WZKM. 
20, 1906, pp. 320 8. 

*) XII, 143.148. 

•) See Benfey , 1. c., T, pp. 986 II, 247 8. 
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life, becomes an ascetic and finally also seeks death in 
the fire- J) 

Another side of ascetic morality is illustrated by the 
story of the pious ascetic Mud gal a, who does not want to 
go to heaven : 

As ^ludgala is so wise and pious, a messenger of the gods appears, in 
order to lead him up to heaven. H.’t Mudgala is careful enough to enquire 
first what the heavenly life is like. The messenger of the gods then describes 
to him all the glories of heaven and all the bliss which there awaits the 
pious. Certainly, lie cannot conceal the fact that this bliss is not of eternal 
duration. Everyone must reap the fruits of his actions. When once the 
Kantian is exhausted, then one must descend again from heaven and begin 
a new existence. Then Mudgala will have none of such a heaven; he 
devotes himself afresh to ascetic practice-, and finally through deep medi¬ 
tation (dhyanayoga) and complete indifference towards the sense-world 
attains to that highest place of Visnu, in which alone the eternal bliss of 
Nirvana is to be found.- 

The doctrine of Kat man. Action, which is the fate of man, 
the first appearance of which we observed in the Upanisads, SJ 
forms the subject of many profound narratives in the Maha- 
bhgxata. - One of the most beautiful is that of the Snake, 
Death, Fate and Action. The contents are briefly as 
follows : 

GautamI, an old and pious Brahman woman, one day finds her son 
dead. A snake has bitten him. The grim hunter Arjunaka drags the 
snake along by a rope and askB GautamI how he shall kill the wicked 
murderer of her sou. GautamI replies that through the killing of the 
snake her child will not be restored to life; nor would any good arise from 
it; for by the killing of a living being one only burdens oneself with guilt. 
The hunter objects, saying that it is good to kill enemies, even as Indra 


') The story onn hardly bn Buddhistic, as Buddhisn. d<«s nut ailvis# religion* 
suicide. Other aecfcH, e % >j the Jimiuv*, recommend it. 

') III, 260 f. E. TTinili* :h (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. -I f.) sees iu this Mudgala the 
prototype of the Buddhist Maudgalyiyana who risks the heavens and hells. 
s ) Bee above, pp, 268 f. 
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killed Vrtra. But GautamI can see no good in torturing and killing 
enemies. Then the snake also joins in the conversation. It says that it is 
not to blame for the death of the boy. It was Mripi, Death, who only 
employed it as his instrument. Now, while (lie snake and the hunter are 
in violent dispute as to whether the snake was to blame for the death of the 
child or not, the god of death, Mrtyu, appeals himself and declares that 
neither the snake nor he himself were to blame for the boy’s death, but 
Fate (Kata , “ time”): for everything that happens, happens through KSla; 
everything that exists, exists through Ka!a. “ As the clouds are driven 
hither and thither by the wind,’ so also death is under the sway of fate. 
While the hunter insists on the point of view that both the snake and 
Mrtyu are guilty of the child’s death, Ka/a himself appears, and declares : 
“Neither I nor death (Mrtyu) nor this snake here are to blame for the 
death of any being, O huater, we aie not the cause. Action ( Harman) it 
is, which has driven us to it ; there is no other eause of his destruction, 

only through his own action was he killed.As the potter shapes out 

of a lump of clay everything he desires, so man attains only that fate which 
he has prepared for himself bv his action. As light and shade are always 
most closely connected with each other, s>> also the deed and the doer are 
closely connected through everything which he himself has done.” Then 
GautamI consoles herself with the thought that the death of her sou was 
the necessary effect of his and her own Karman.” 

How human beings are to behave towards death, is a 
question which Indian thinkers and poets have again and 
again treated in innumerable maxims, and also in many a 
consolatory story. 21 One of the most beautiful of these stories 
is that of the Vulture and Jackal and the Dead 
Child, the contents of which shall again only be briefly 
indicated : 

The only little son of a Brahman had died. Lamenting and weeping, 
the relatives carried the corpse of the little child out to the place of burial. 
In their grief they could not bear to part from their dead darling. Attracted 
by the sounds of lamentation, a vulture comes Hying to the place, and 


') XIII, l 

*) See above, [» 313, aud Lwiern in ZDMU. ,'>h, |!KJl, j>|> "07 ff. 
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returns to life when he has once succumbed to Kala;'J theu 
should return home without delay. Consoled to some extent, the 
begin the homeward journey. Then a jackal comes towards them 
reproaches them with want of love, because they leave their own eh?' 
so quickly. Sadly they turn back again. Here the vulture awaits 
them aud reproves them for then weakness. One should not mourn 
for the dead, but for one's own «elf. This one should above all cleanse 
from sin, not weep for the dead ; for all the weal and woe of man depends 
only on the Karman. *' The wise man and the lool, the rich man and 
the poor mail, tiiev ail come into the power of Kala, with their 
good and bad deeds. What do \ou want with \onr mourning ? Why 
do you complain of death?” aud so on. Again the mourners turn 

homewards and again the jackal exhorts them not to give up their love 
towards their offspring; one should make efforts against fate, for it may 
perhaps after ail still be possible to restore the child to life. Whereupon 
the vulture remarks : “ A thousand years old am I, but I have never seen a 
dead person come to life again. ...Those who do not care for their mother 
and father, their relatives and friends *</ long an they are alive, commit a 
crime against morality. But of what benefit is your weeping to one who 
does not see with his eyes, who does not move and is absolutely dead ? ” 
Agaiu and again does the vulture urge the mourners to return home, whilst 
the jackal tells them to return to the burial place. This is repeated several 
times. Vulture and jackal thereby pursue their own ends, for they are 
both hungry, and greedv for the corpse. At last god biva, urged by his 
wife Uwa, has pity ou the poor relatives and lets the child become alive 

But it is not only the morality of asceticism which finds 
expression in the moral narratives of the Mahabharata. 
Many of them appeal to us particularly for the reason that 
they teach more the every-day morality which is rooted in the 
love between husband and wife, parents and children. V One of 
the prettiest of these narratives is that of Cirakarin or the 
Youth Ponder-well," who is instructed by his father to 
\\ i' '■ 

1 ) Kala ia not only “ time ” aud “ fute ”, but also “deatiny of death.” 

') XII, 158. 
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killecl Vrtra,ner who has sinned grievously. As he is by nature 
enemies, considers everything at length, he delays the execu- 
n°t to r £j ie command, and considers from this and that point 
f m /iew, whether he should carry out his father’s command 
and burden himself with matricide, or neglect his duty to his 
father. ’While he is pondering so long, his father returns, 
and, as his anger has in the meantime vanished, he rejoices 
deeply that his son Ponder-well has, true to his name, 
pondered the matter so long. In the centre of this narrative, 
which is presented in simple popular tone with a certain 
humour, stands the soliloquy of the youth. In beautiful 
words he speaks of paternal love and filial duties, and in still 
more beautiful words, of maternal love : 

“So long as one has a mother one is well cared for; when she is lost, 
one is without protection. He who enters his house with the cry 
‘Omother!’ is oppressed by no sorrow, is undisturbed by age though he 
were robbed of all his wealth. Though one has sons and grandsons, even 
though one is full a hundred years old, when he conic* to his mother he 
behaves like a two-year old child . When he has lo*t his mother, then a 
man becomes old, then he becomes unhappy, then the world i* empty for him. 
There is no cool shade like a mother, there ir. no refuge like a mother, there 
is no belovel like a mother... .” 

The main point of all these narratives Hits in the speeches 
''of the characters. But I have already mentioned that many 
so-called Itihdsas are actually only short, introductions and 
frames of didactic dialogues , so that we can call them Tfihasa - 
8aijivada8. Some of these dialogues rank equally with the 
best similar productions of the Upanisad-literature and of the 
Buddhistic literature. The saying of King Janaka of Videha, 
after he has obtained peace of mind sounds as though it had 
been taken from an Upanisad: “O, immeasurable is my 


‘) XII, 265, tranulated by l>nu**cn, “ Vier phiioHopbfKclie '[exin de» MahibhAratmii,” 

pp, 437-444. 
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wealth, for I possess nothing. Though the Avhole of Mithila 
burn, nothing "f mine burns.” '> And the verses of the 
courtesan JHngala, who is bereft of her lover at the trysting- 
place, and after overcoming her grief, attains to that deep 
calmness of soul which has always been the highest aim of all 
Indian ascetic wisdom, verses which end in the words “ Calmly 
sleeps Pingala,after she has put non-desire in the place of wishes 
and hopes,” *’ recall the Buddhist nun-songs (Therigatha) As 
occasionally in the T'pani^ads," so also in the dialogues in 
the Mahabharata, it i- often people rf despised caste and low 
rank, who are in the possession of the highest wisdom. Thus 
the Brahman Kausika is instructed by Dharmavyadft'i, the 
pious hunter and dealer in meat, upon philosophy and morality, 
and especially about the theory that not birth, but virtuous 
life, makes one a Brahman. 4 Thus also the pedlar 
Tuladhara appears as the teacher of the brahmanical ascetic 
Jajali. 51 This Ttihasa-dialogue is so important in the history 
of Indian ethics, that it merits being given here in extract : 

The Brahman Jajali lived as a hermit in the forest, and gave himself 
up to the most frightful austerities. Clothed in rags and skins, stiff with 
diit, he wandered thiougli the forest in rain and storm undertook severe 
fasts, and defied every inclemency of the weather. Once he stood in the 
forest, deep in toga, like a wooden post, without moving. There a pair of 


') XII, 178. J. After (Meiiirni Translations, p. 50) translates. 

“ How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 

Who nothing own anti nonpht desire ’ 

Worn this fair city wrapped in fire, 

The flame no poods of mine would waste " 

Mithiltt is the residence of Jitnakn. ('/. Jfitnkn (ed FausbSH), Vol. V, p. 252 (Verse 
16 of the Sonakajfttaka No 529), ami Vol, VI, p. 5t (No. 539). K 0. Prmile, WZKM., 20, 
1906, pp. 352 f. 

*) XII, 174, 178,7 f. 0.0 HiWtflit.s/A, lnuisclie Spruohn, Noe. 1C50 f. Buddhistic 
parallels are quoted by R. O. Frankr, WZKM., 2u, 1906, pp. 346 f. 

’) Bee above, pp. 228 f. 

*.) HI, 207-216. 

*) XII, 261-281; translated by Deussen, '‘Vier philogophische Teste dejs MahSbbl- 
ratam," pp. 418-436. 
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birds came flying towards him, and in the hair of his head, which was 
dishevelled by the storm and matted with the dirt and rain, they’built a 
nest. When the yogin noticed this, he did not stir, but remained standing 
immovable as a pillar, till the female bird had laid eggs in the nest on his 
head, till the eggs were hatched and the young birds were fledged and had 
flown away After this might}* feat of asceticism, Jfijali, filled with pride, 
shouts exultingly into the forest: “ I have reached the essence of all 

devotion.” Then a heavenly voice answered him out of the regions of the 
air: “ In devotion thou art not even equal to Tuladbara, O J&jali, and 
not even this very wise TuladhSra, who dwells in Benares, may speak of 
himself as thou speakest.” Then Jajali becomes very disheartened, and 
went to Tuladhara at Benares, to see in what manner the latter had 
advanced so far in devotion. Tuladhara, however, is a pedlar in Benares, 
where he keeps an open shop and sells all kinds of spices, healing herbs, 
and so on. To the enquiry of the Brahman J&jali as to whereof his 
renowned devotion consists, he replies in a long speech upon morality, 
beginning with the words : 

“ I know, O Jajali, the eternal law with all its secrets : it is known to 
men as the old doctrine, beneficial to all, the doctrine of /ore. ’> A 
manner of life which is combined with complete harmlessness, or only with 
slight harm, to all beings, that is the highest devotion ; in accordance with 
this I live, O Jajali. With wood and grass which others have cut, I have 
built myself this hut. Red lac, lotus-root, lotus-fibres, all kinds of sweet 
perfumes, many kinds of juices and drinks, with the exception of intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks, I buy and sell without deception. He, O JSjali, who is a 
friend of all beings and always rejoices in the well-being of all in thought, 
word and deed, he knows the moral latv. I know neither favour nor 
disfavour, neither love nor hatred. I am the same towards all beings : see, 
JSjali, that is my vow. I have equal balances !) for all beings, O 

JSjali.If one fears no being, and no being fears one, if one has 

preference for nobody and hates nobody, then he becomes united with 
Brahman.” 

Then follows a long explanation of AUma, the commandment of 
non-violence. There is no higher law than forbearance towards all living 


*) Jfoitra (in the PSli of the Buddhists, metti) mesne " friendship ” and is the tech¬ 
nical expression for love toward * all btinge, which differs from the Christian brotherly lore 
n extending beyond hnman beings to the animals also. 

* The name of the pedlar, TulddhSra, signifies : “ He who holds the scales.” 
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beings. Therefore the breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves k 
torturing and killing of animals. Cruel, too, is the keeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agriculture is full of sin, for the 
plough wounds the earth and kills many innocent animals. Jajali objects 
that without agriculture and cattle-breeding people cor’d not exist and could 
not find food, and that sacrifices, too, would be impossible if animals might 
not be killed and plants not be d sf roved. Thereupon Tuladbara replies 
with a long discourse upon the true sacrifice, which should be offered with- 
out the desire for reward, without priestly deception, and without the killing 
of living "beings. Finally Tuladhara calls on the birds which had nested in 
the hair of JSjali’s head as witm for his doctrine, and they, too, confirm 
that the true religion consists in forbearance towards all human beings 

The sharp contrast between the brahmanical morality and 
that of Indian asceticism can nowhere be so well observed as 
in the Dialogue between Father and Son , 11 in which the 
father represents the standpoint of the Brahman, and the son 
that of the ascetic who has severed himself from the priestly 
religion. The view of life represented by the son is that of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas,-' without, however, being limited to 
these. It would he premature to declare the dialogue, of which 
a partial translation here follows, or even only single verses of 
it, to be “ Buddhistic ” or “ burrowed from the Buddhists ” : 

A Brahman, who took delight in learning the Veda, had an intelli¬ 
gent 6on, Intelligent (Medhivin) by name. This son, who was learned in all 
things pertaining to salvation, morality and practical life, and saw clearly 
into the true nature of the world, spoke in this wise to his father, who took 
delight in learning the Veda : 


Son. 

“ Since soon the days of mortals end, 

How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 


*) XII, 175, repeated in but slightly different wording in XII, 277 ; translated into 
English by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 28-32 ; into German by 
Deuunen, " Vior philotophisoho Toxto des Mahabb&ratam,” pp. 118-122. 

*) Almost every verse which is uttered by the sou hero in the Mahibhirata conld 
just ns well occur in a Buddhistic or Jainiatic text. Asa matter of fact XII, 174, 7-9, 
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What course should I, to duty true, 

My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 

Father. 

“ Begin thy course with study ; store 
The mind with holy Vedie lore. 

That stage completed,—seek a wife, 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons by rites to seal, 

When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake, 
Thy chosen home the forest make ; 

And there, a calm, aseetie sage, 

A war against tjiy passions wage, 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Thou may’st supreme perfection gain.'t 

Son. 

“ And art thon then, my father, wise, 

When thou dost such a life advise? 

What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites ? 

Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age? 

The world is erer vexed, distressed ; 

The noiseless robbers never rest. 

Father. 

“ Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 

What means thy dark, alarming speech ? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 


does recur in the Uttar.idhyftyana-Sutra (14, 21-23) of the Jainas, and XII, 174, 13 
corresponds almost literally with the verses of the Buddhist Dhammapada, 47 f. A similar 
dialogue occurs also in the JStaka No. 509, cf. 3. Charpentier, ZDMG. 62, 1908, 725 ft. 
’) That is the brahmanioal doctrine of the Atramas, see above, pp. 232 t. 
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Son . 

“ The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortals wears away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 

With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 

When well I know bow death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests. 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 

Confide in future earthly good ? 

Since life with every night that goes, 

Still shorter, and vet shorter gro^vs, 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days thut let remain P 
We, whom life’s narrow bound- confine, 

Like fish in shallow water, pine. 

While men on o*her thoughts are bent 
Like those on gathering (lowers intent,— 

As lambs by wolves are snatched away,- 
They fall to death a sudden prey, 

Before they )et the good have gained 
For which they every nerve had strained. 

No moment lose; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 

To-morrow’s task to-day conclude ; 

The evening’s work complete at noon:— 
No duty can be done too soon. 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night ? 
And who shall see the morning light ? 

And death will never stop to ask, 

If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 

While }et a youth, from folly cease; 

Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renowD, 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 
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Death interrupts the futile dreams 
Of men who, plunged in various schemes, 
Are thinking: “ This or that is done; 

This still to do; that just begun.” 

As torrents undermine the ranks 
Of stately trees that crown their banks, 

And sweep them downwards to the main, 
Death tears from earth those dreamers vain. 


While some are all on traffic bent, 

And some on household cares intent, 
Are fighting hard with pressing need, 
And struggling wives and babes to feed, 
Or with some other ills of life 
Are wagiug an incessant strife; 

Death these hard toiling men uproots, 
Before they yet have reaped the fruits 
Of all their labour, all their thought, 

Of all the battles they have fought. 


Death spares no class, no rank, no age; 
He carries off the fool, the sage, 

The knave, the saint, the young, the old, 
The weak, the strong, the faint, the bold. 


As soon as men are born, decay. 

And death begin to haunt their way. 

How can’st thou, thoughtless, careless, rest, 
When endless woes thy life infest; 

When pains and pangs thy strength consume,— 
Thy frame to dissolution doom ? 


Forsake the busy haunts of men, 
For there has death his favourite den. 
In lonely forests seek thy home, 

For there the gods delight to roam. 
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Fast bound by old attachment’s spell, 

Men love amid their kin to dwell, 

This bond the sage asunder tears; 

The fool to rend it never dares. 

Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregaid as vain; 

Through these can none perfection gain. 

Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts v 
Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent, 

Of thought profound on Brahma belli. 

Who offers these, may death defy, 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou say’st that I should wed, 

And sons should gain to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 

His rites have saved his father’s ghost.” l) 

There is no greater treasure for the Brahman than solitude, equanimity, 
truth, virtue, steadfastness, mildness, uprightness, and the renunciation 
of all dealings. How shall treasures, relatives, or a wife, profit thee, O 
Brahman, as thou must die? Seek the self (the atman) which is bidden 
within thee! Whither have thy ancestors, whither has thy father departed?” 

Thus this dialogue, apparently moving entirely in Bud¬ 
dhistic ranges of thought, leads into the iitman-theory of the 


‘) Trantlated by J. Muir, l.o. 
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Vedanta, with which we became acquainted in the Upanisads. 
And this is by no means remarkable. The ancient Indian sects 
of ascetics hardly differed more distinctly from one another 
than, for instance, the various Protestant sects in Great Britain 
to-day. It is therefore no wonder that, in the edifying stories, 
dialogues and maxims of the ascetic poetry which has been 
embodied in the Mahabharata, there are to be found so many 
thoughts which are in accord with the Upanisads, as well 
as with the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the .Tainas. 

The Didactic Sections of the Mahabharata. 1 ' 

Most of the Itihasas and Itihasa-samvadas discussed in 
the preceding chapter are to be found in the numerous and 
extensive didactic sections of the Mahabharata. Such sections, 
now shorter, now longer, are scattered in almost all the books 
of the Mahabharata, and they deal with the three things which 
the Indians term Xiti, i.e. worldly wisdom, especially for 
kings, therefore also “ politics,” Dliarma, i.e. systematic law 
as well as general morality, and Jloksa, i.e. 1 liberation,” as 
the final aim of all philosophy. These things are, however, 
not always presented in the form of pleasing narratives and 
beautiful sayings; we also find long sections containing dry- 
as-dust discussions, especially upon philosophy in Book XII 
and upon law in Book XIII. 

It may already be seen from our outline of the contents 
that Books XII and XIII have nothing at all to do with the 
actual epic, but that the events related in Book XIV are 
connected directly with the end of Book XI. The interpola¬ 
tion of these two extensive books is made possible by the 
singular legend which we have already considered above. 
Bhlsma, pierced by countless arrows, lies on the battle-field. 


») On the style and contents of these didactic sections rf. O. Sli-nuns, 62 

1908, pp. 661 ff., and Ethischo Probleme aus dem Mahabharata, Firenze 1912 (from G8AI. 
24, 1911). 
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but, as he can determine the hour of his death for himself, 
decides to die half a year later. 1 ’ The intervening period is 
used by the mortally wounded hero, who is at the same time a 
lawyer, a theologian, and a yogin, to lecture Yudhisthira upon 
philosophy, morality and law. Book XII begins with Yudhis¬ 
thira being in despair because so many brave warriors and near 
relatives have been massacred. lie bursts out into self- 
accusations, and resolves, in his despair, to withdraw from the 
world and end his life as a forest hermit. The brothers try to 
dissuade him from it, and this gives rise to long detailed 
discussions whether renunciation and retirement from the 
w 7 orld, or whether the fulfilment of the duties of a householder 
and king are right. The wise Vyasa also is present, and declares 
that a king should first fulfil all his duties, and retire into the 
forest only in the evening of his life. However, he refers 
YYidhisthira to Bhlsma, who will instruct him fully in all the 
duties of a king. So Yudhisthira, after he has been consecrat¬ 
ed as king, actually goes with a great retinue to Bhlsma, who 
is still lying on the battle-field, in order to question him first 
upon the duties of a king, and further upon other matters. 
The speeches of Bhlsma upon law, morality and philosophy fill 
Books XII and XIII. 

The first half of Book XII (oanti Pari'an), consisting of 
the two sections “ Instruction in a king’s duties ” and “Instruc¬ 
tion in the law 7 in cases of distress and danger/'deals above 
all with the dignity and duties of a king, teachings of politics 
(ulti) being occasionally inserted, and further also w 7 ith the 
duties of the four castes and the four stages of life (fisramas) 
generally, w T ith duties towards parents and teachers, the right 
conduct in distress aud danger, self-restraint, asceticism and 


*) Cf. above, p. 303 Nolo 1. V. V. Jyei, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters 
of the Muhabharata, pp, 271 S. ; and Oltlenbenj, Das M»hftbhffr«ta, pp. 76 ff. Hopkins, Great 
Epic of India, pp. 381 ff , applies to these books (XII, XIII) the term " pseudo-epic.” 

*) RSjadhuvmauueasanaparviiii (1-130) aud Spaddharm*uusasanaparvan ( 131 - 178 ). 
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love of truth, the relationship between the three aims of life, 1 * 
and so on. >The second half of the book, containing the 
section of the “Instruction in the duties which lead to 
liberation,” 2) is principally of philosophical content. Yet we 
find here besides long, dry and often confused discussions upon 
cosmogony, psychology, the principles of ethics or the doctrine 
of liberation, many of the most beautiful legends, parables, 
dialogues and moral aphorisms, some of which have already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. And though this 
Book XII as a whole only presents an inartistically jumbled 
compilation, it yet contains many a priceless gem of poetry 
and wisdom. This book is of inestimable value, too, as a 
source for Indian philosophy. 

’ While Book XII can be termed, in a certain sense, a 
“manual of philosophy,” Book XIII ( Anusasana - Parvan) 
is essentially nothing but a manual of law. Indeed, there are 
large portions in this book which contain nothing but quota¬ 
tions from, or exact parallels to, well known law-books, e.g. 
that of Manu. We shall see in a later section that Indian 
legal literature, too, consists mainly of metrical text-books and 
can be classed as didactic poetry. The only distinction’ 
between Book XIII of the Mahabharata and the law-books 
, (Dharmasastras) is that in the former the dry presentation if 
frequently interrupted by the narration of legends, whicb 
indeed are mostly extremely silly and insjpid. 3) While Booi 
XII, even though it did not belong to the original epic, yet 
I was probably inserted at a comparatively early date, there can 
> be no doubt with regard to Book XIII, that it was made a 
| component part of the Mahabharata at a still later time. It 
" bears all the marks of a later fabrication. \ Nowhere in the' 


l ) Dharm a, artha and kSmn, cf abovo, p. 326 Note. 

J ) MoksadharminusSsana (174 ff ), completely translated in Deussen's “ Vier 
philosophische Texts de« Mahabharatam.” 

*) Of the kind quoted above, pp. 402ff, 
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Mahabharata, to mention only one thing, are the claims of the 
Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society 
vindicated in such an arrogant and exaggerated manner as in 
Book XIII. A largo part of the book deals with the 
Banadharma, i.e. the laws and precepts upon generosity *, 
generosity, however, is always to be understood only in the 
sense of the giving of presents to the Brahmans. 

Besides in the-e two books, and apart from smaller 
passages not exceeding one or two cantos, we also find large 
didactic sections in Books III, V, VI, XI and XIV. We 
find in Book III (2 S -1'1) a long conversation between Drau- 
padl, Yudhisthira and Bhlma upon ethical questions, in which 
Draupndi quotes a dialogue between Bali and l’rahlada and 
a “Nfti of Brhaspati.” '■ In the same hook we find (205-216) 
the dissertations of Mnrkmi'lcya upon the virtues of women 
(205 f.), upon forbearance towards living beings (Ahimsa, 
206-20S), upon the power of destiny, renunciation of the 
world and liberation, upon doctrines of the Sfuikhya philo¬ 
sophy (210) and of the Vedanta (211), upon the duties to¬ 
wards parents (211 if.) and others Book .V contains long 
lectures of upon morality and worldly wisdom (33-40) 

and the philosophical doctrines of the eternally young Sanat- 
snjaUt (11-16). Iu Book VI (25-12) we meet with the 
famous Bhagavadglt a, to which the AougUa in Book XIV 
(16-51) forms a kind of continuation or supplement.’* The 
consolatory speeches of Vidura in Book XI (2-7) again move 
in the province of ethics. 

Of all these didactic portions of the Mahabharata, none has 
attained to such popularity and fame as the Bhagavadglta 31 


‘) III. 32, 451. 

••I) Tins three philosophical jmi'mi lihtgniiuigilA, SanatgujStivu and Anugiri hare 
been translated into English l>v K&slnutUblTnmbak Telling in SUE., Vol. S, and into German 
by DeuffiCH. “ Vier pliilosophischo Texte des Malmbiulratam. 

*) The full title is Bhnjar.idgila upaiufnilnh, “ the esoteric doctrines delivered by 
the Exalted One." Bhagnrat " the Exalted One, the Adorable,” is the epith»t of the god 

54 
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or the “ Lord's Song.” In India itself there is scarcely 
any book which is read so much and esteemed so highly as 
the Bhagavadglta. It is the sacred book of the Bhagava- 
tas, a Visnuite sect, but it is a book of devotion and edification 
for every Hindu, to whatever sect he may belong. The 
historian Kalhana 1} relates of a king of Kashmir, Avanti- 
varman, who died in 883 A. D., that in the hour of his death 
he had the Bhagavadglta read to him from beginning to end, 
whereupon, thinking of Visnu’s heavenly abode, he gladly 
yielded up his spirit. And he was not the only Hindu to 
find consolation in this book in the hour of his death. There 
are many educated Hindus to-day who know the whole poem 
from memory. Countless are the manuscripts of it which have 
been preserved. And since it was printed for the first time 
in the year 1809 in Calcutta, hardly a year elapses without 
a new reprint of the work appearing in India. Countless 
also are the translations into modern Indian languages. 

Outside India, too, the Bhagavadglta has gained many' 
admirers. The Arabian traveller Alberunl knew the "poem 
perfectly avid appreciated it very highly. 21 In Europe the 
poem was first made known by means of the English 
translation by Chas. Wilkins (London, 1785). The critical 
text-edition by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, which appeared 
in 1823, with a Latin translation appended, was of great 
importance. It was through this work that Wilhelm von 
Humboldt became acquainted with the poem, and his great 
enthusiasm about it has already been mentioned. 3 ' He 
placed the Bhagavadglta far above Lucretius and even above 
Parmenides and Kmpedokles, and declared “ that this episode 


Vijgu incarnated as Krsna, who recites to Arjuna the doctrines contained in the poem. 
Besides “ Bhagavadglta the short title “ Gita ” (he. 11 tiie song " pir excetlence) is current 
in Indie. 

') RSjat&rahgini, V, 125. 

5 ) See E. C. Sooiwiu, Alberaui’s India, 1, p. xxxviii ; II, Index s.v. Gita. 

*) See above, pp. 17 f. Cf. Ges. Werke of W. v. Humholdt, I, pp. 06 and 11J. 
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of the Mah&bhiirata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps even 
the only truly philosophical poem which we can find in all the 
literatures known to us.” Wilhelm von Humboldt dealt in 
detail with the poem in a long dissertation of the Berlin 
Academy (1823-26), “ Uber die outer dem Namcn Bhagavad- 
gita bekannte Episode des Maliabharata,” 1; and in a lengthy 
review of Schlegel’s edition and translation. 2) It was trans¬ 
lated repeatedly into European languages. 1 ’ 

The poem is to be found in a place where one would 
least of all expect it, at the beginning of Book VI, where 
the descriptions of the great fight commence. All prepara¬ 
tions for the battle have been made. The two armies con¬ 
front each other ready for the fray. Then Ai juna lets his 
war-chariot halt between the two armies and surveys the 
hosts of the Kauravas and Pan (lavas armed for the fight. 
And as he sees on both sides “ fathers and grandfathers, 
teachers, uncles and brothers, sons and grandsons, friends, 
fathers-in-law and companions,” he is overcome by a feeling 
of deepest pity ; horror seizes him at the thought iiiat he is 
to fight against relatives and friends; it appears to him sin 
and madness to intend to murder those for whose very sake 
one otherwise goes to war. When Krsna reproaches him with 
weakness and soft-heartedness Arjuna declares that he is 
quite at a loss, that he does not know whether it is better to 
be victorious or to be defeated, and finally he implores Krsna 


*) Also Ges. Werko, 1, 26-100. 

a ) In Schlegel'a “ Indische Bibliothek,” Vol. II, 1821, pp. -IS » 32S ff. Also Gob. 
Werko, I, 110*184. 

a ) English translations by J. 0. Thomson , Hertford, 1855; K. 1. lelang (in verso, 
Bombay, 1875 ; prose in SBE., Vol. 8) j John Davies (1882) ; Edwin Arnold (1885) j 0. C. 
Caleb (1911) ; L. D Burnett (in Temple Classics). Sanskrit text with English Translation 
by Annio Beuanf and Bhagnvan J)is, Benares, 1905 Goimati translations bv C K 5. Pciper 
(1869) ; F. Lonn* 9 r (i860) • U. Boxbergrr (1870); P. Deusscn (in *' Vier philoaophisehe Texte 
des Mah&bh&ratam ’*); U. Garbe (1905, 2nd ed. 1921); aud L v- Sckroeder (Jena, 1912) For 
other translations both in Indian vernaculars and in European languages a. Holtxmann t 
Das Mahflbharata, II, 129 ff. 
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to instruct him as to what he should really do in this conflict 
of duties. Thereupon Krsna answers him with a detailed 
philosophical discourse,whose immediate purpose is to 
convince Arjuna that it is his duty as a warrior to fight, what¬ 
ever the consequences may be. Thus he says : 

“ Thou hast grieved over them for whom grief is unmeet, though 
thou speakest words of understanding. The learned grieve not for them 
whose lives are tied nor for them whose lives are not tied. 

“Never have I not been, never hast thou and never have 
these princes of men not been ; and never shall time yet come when we 
shall not all be. 

As the Body’s Tenant goes through childhood and manhood and old 
age in this body, so doe# it pass to other bodies ; the wise man is not 
confounded therein. 

It is these bodies of the everlasting, unperishing, incomprehensible 
Body-Dweller that have an end, as it is said. Therefore, light, O thou of 
Bharata’s race. 

Ha who deems This to be a slayer, and he who thinks This to be 
slain, are alike without discernment; This slays not, neither is it slain. 

This uev\,r is born, and never dies, nor may it after being come again 
bo be not ; this unborn, everlasting, abiding Ancient is not slain when 
th< body is slain. 

As a man lays aside outworn garments and takes others that are new, 
so the Body-Dweller puts away outworn bodies and goes to others that are 
new. 

Weapons cleave not This, fire burns not This, waters wet not This, 
wind dries it not. 

Unshown is This called, unthinkable This, unalterable This ; therefore, 
knowing it in this wise, thou dost not well to grieve.’’ 2) 

So Krsua says : There is no cause for mourning over the 
imminent murder, for man himself, i.e. the spirit, is eternal 


') On the teaching of the BhagavadgltS hog It. G. BhaudurKar, Vaifnavism, Saivism, 
etc. (Grundriss III, (i), pp. 14 (I. : and J. E. Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India, London, 
1921, pp. 250 ff Some less known monographs on tho G!t4 are disc ussed l»y P. E. Pavoliui, 
GSAL, 24, 1911, pp. 395 ff, 

*) II, 11-13. 18-20. 22. 23. 25, translated by L. 1 ). Barnett, 
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and indestructible, it is only the bodies which are destroyed. ]) 
And from this he leads on to exhort Arjuua to go forth into the 
righteous war in the spirit of his duty as a warrior. Happy the 
warrior to whose lot such a fight falls, which opens the gates 
of Heaven for him ! If he does not fight he burdens himself 
with shame worse than death. If he falls in the battle, he 
is assured of heaven ; if he is victorious he will rule the 
earth. Therefore be must in any case light. However, all 
the subsequent explanations of the sage Krsna and later 
of the god, for in the course of tile p iem it is more and more 
the god Krsna who speaks to Arjuua, are in irreconcilable 
contradiction to this speech of the hero Krma. Tor all the 
other expositions of the Bhagavadgita upon the ethics of 
action culminate in the doctrine that man should, indeed, 
act according to his duly, but without any consideration for 
success or failure, without troubling about the possible 
reward. For it is only such desu e-lea't action which is to a 
certain extent compatible with the real ethical ideal which 
consists in the giving-up of all works, in non-action, in 
complete renunciation of the world. In fact, in spite of this, 
there still runs through the whole poem an unsolved contra¬ 
diction between the quietistic morality of asceticism which 
points to meditation pursued quite apart from the world and 
the striving for the highest knowledge as the way to salvation, 
and the morality of action which, at least among the philo¬ 
sophers, has never been properly acknowledged in India. It 
is true that Ktsna teaches that there exist two paths to 
salvation, the path of knowledge and the path of action. 
But so long as the spirit is bound to the body, it would only 
be hypocrisy to say that man can live without performing 


1 ) There is no murder or act of violence which could not ho justified by this miser¬ 
able sophistry, It is surprising that the pious icadets of the Gita do not see this. Ou the 
unsolved and insoluble contradiction between the principles of the Git A and the morality 
of war forming the starting-point of Kami’s speeches, see W. L Hart, Mysticism of East 
and West, London, 1928, pp 169 ff. 
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actions. For matter is always connected with Guiyas 1 ’ 
(constituents)—sattva (lightness, goodness), rajas (energy, 
passion), tamas(darkness, heaviness, ignorance) through which 
of necessity actions arise. All that man can do, therefore, 
is to fulfil his duty without wishes, without desires. For “ as 
the fire is concealed by smoke, as the mirror is covered by 
dirt, as an embryo is protected by the amnion, so knowledge 
is surrounded by desire, that eternal enemy of the knower.” 2) 
Therefore, he who acts without desire approaches the most 
closely to the real ideal, which lies on the path of knowledge. 
How high the Bhagavadgita places knowledge a8 a way to 
salvation is shown by these verses (IV, ;.G f.) : 

“ Even if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you will cross over 
all trespasses by means of the boat of knowledge alone. As a fire well 
kindled, O Arjuna ! reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge reduces 
all actions to ashes.” 3 > 

And according to the Bhagavadgita, too, he who, turned 
away entirely from all earthly things, strives for knowledge 
in meditation only, is a yogin, the ideal of the saint and the 
sage. The yogin maintains his calmness of soul “ in cold 
and heat, in joy and sorrow, in honour and dishonour.” A 
block of earth, a stone and a lump of gold are alike in value 
to him. He is one and the same to friends and foes, to 
strangers and relatives, to good people and had. Sitting in a 
lonely place deep in contemplation, “ he gazes without 
moving, at the tip of his nose.” ‘ As a light does not flicker 
in a place where there is no wind ’ : that is the simile, known 
from of old, for the yogin, who curbs his thoughts and 
yields himself entirely to absorption (yoga).” 11 But while 


l ) On the SSmkhya doctrine of the three Gunns gee R. Gntbe, Die SSupkhya- 
Philosophic, 2nd ed,, Leipzig, 1017, pp. 272 fi. ; and S, Dangupta, Uigtory of Indian 
Philosophy, I, pp. 243 ft. 

») III, 38 f. 

*) Translated by K. T. Telang, SBE,, Vol. 8, p. 02. 

*) VI, 7-19. In a letter to Gentz, Wilh. v. Humboldt writes that the former will 
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n the Upanisads meditation and thought are regarded as the 
mly path to knowledge and salvation, the BhagavadgitS 
knows yet another path, that of Bhakti , i.e. love and devotion 
towards God. 11 In answer to the question of Arjuna 
whether he who is unable to lend his spirit absolutely and 
entirely to abstraction is lost, Kr§na replies: “ No one who 


understand how deeply the Indian poem rniiRt have impressed him, “ For I am not so 
unlike the absorbed ones (t.e . yogins) who are described in it.” (Schrilten von Friedrich 
von Gentz, published by (« Schlesicr. Mannheim, IMG, V, p. 300) 

*) It is this idea of Bmikti which, mote than anything dfc« j in the BhagavadgilS, 
reminds us of Christian ranges of thought Elsewhere too, the accord with Christian ideas 
is so marked that the attempt of F ii/)in<i'r, in the appendix lo his translation (Breslau 
I860), to prove Christian influenc** in the Hhacravadgitfi, must not be repudiated from the 
outset. But Lorinser'* thorough inre*tigatuui in itself proves that this iR parallelism of 
development, highly interestin'.* for 1 he history of religion, and not a case of borrowing. 
Lorinser is convinced “ that the author of the BhaguvadgitA not only knew and frequently 
utilised the scriptures of 1 he New Testament, but also wove into his system Christian 
ideas and views in general/’ and he wishes to prove “ that this much-admired monument of 
the ancient Indian mind, this most beautiful and most exalted didactic poem, which can be 
regarded as one of the inns' previous blossoms of heathen philosophy, owes its purest and 
most highly praised doctrine* for the most part” to Christian soarees. Guided by such 
tendencies, Lorinser 1ms compared eiw t *King which in any way admits of comparison. But of 
the more than a hundred passages from tin* Gospels which Lorinser quotes as parallel with 
passage's in the Bhigavndglt*. I have found twenty-tive at the most that are of such a kind 
that a case of borrowing could be at all of. Not m one single, instance, however, is 

the resemblance such that tho supp isithm of borrowing wee more probable than that of an 
accidental agreement. Mystical love towards God, too, is not limited to Christianity. I 
need refer only to Sufism, in which it plays no less a pirt than with the Christian mystics 
The expositions of Lorinser have indeed convinced few Indologists up to the present. 
Even A. Weber, who himself ('* Uruvhen in Indien,” SBA., ISlX), p. 930) traces Bnakti back 
to Christian influences, is of opinion that Lorinser goes too fi* r - R* Hophns, India, Old 
and New, New York, 1992, 146 tT ) is the onlv scholar who liafl expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of the theory mat the Blmgavadgiui was influenced by Christianity, G. 
Hmnell * (The Soul of India, London, 1913. 4 25 ff ) compares the doctrines of the Gita with 
those of tho New Testament, and seeks to trace points of agreement, without asserting that 
tho Gitft was dependent on Christianity. Most, scholars ag feo Gmt the doctriue of Bhakti 
can 1 e explained by earlier Indian to idling*, and that tho hypothesis of Christian influence 
on the Bhag&v&dgfU is unlikely, on historical grounds. Cf. J- * n( *- 4 ll ^75, PP- 

77 ff.; A. Barth, KHR., 11, 1883, pp. 57 f. (Oeuvres I, 370 t) and The Religions of India, 
transl., London, 1889, 229 f.; J- van den Qheyn , Le Mtfseon 17, 1898, pp. 57 ff.; L. J. 
Sedgwick, JBRAS., 23, 1910, 111 ff.; A. B. Keith , JRAS. 1&>?. 490 ff.: Grierson, ERE. H 
(1909), pp. 647 ff,; and esp. R. Carbe, Die BhagavadgltA (2nd Ed.), pp. 66 ff., and Indien 
i*ud doe Obristeutum, 1914, pp. 227 ff. 
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has done good is quite lost.” He who has done his duty in 
this world, is after death born again according to his 
merits, in a good, pious family, and after several rebirths 
gradually obtains the capability of becoming a yogin. 
“And even among all devotees,” says Krsna, 1) “he who, 
being full of faith, worships me, with his inmost self intent 
on me, is esteemed bv me to be the most devoted.” Out of 
the love of God arises the knowledge of God, and true 
liberation. Krsna teaches this again and again : 

“Even if a very ill-conducted man worships me, not worshipping any 
one else, he must certainly be deemed to be good, for he has well resolved. 
He soon becomes devout of heart, and obtains lasting tranquillity. (You 
may) affirm, O son of KuntI! that my devotee is never ruined. For, O 
son of Prtha! even those who are of sinful birth, women, \ aiSyas, and 
Sudras likewise, resorting to me, attain the supreme goal. What then 
(need be said of) holy Brahmans and ro}a! saints who are (my) 
devotees ?.” 

The moral action and all the virtues of the yogin, too, 
gain their chief value through the love of God : 

“Hateless toward all born beings, friendly, and pitiful, void of the 
thought of a Mine and an I, bearing indifferently pain and pleasure, 
patient, 

ever content, the Man of the Rule subdued of spirit and steadfast of 
purpose, wbo has set mind and understanding on Mo and worships Me, 
is dear to Me. 

He before whom the world is not dismayed and who is not dismayed 
before the world, who is void of joy, impatience, fear and dismay, 

desireless, pure, skilful, impartial, free from tenors, who renounces 
all undertakings and worships Me, is dear to Me.” 8) 

The kernel of all the ethical teachings of the Bhagavad- 
glta, however, is contained in the verse which the commenta¬ 
tors rightly call the “ quintessence verse ” : 


') VI, 47. Transl. by K. T. TWanr,, SliE., Vol. S, p. 73. 

*) IK, 30-33. Transl. by K. T. Telang, SBE., Vol 8, p 85, 
*) XII, 13-10. Transl. by L. D. Barnett. 
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“ He who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted 
to Me, void of attachment, without hatred to any born being, O son of 
P&niju, comes to Me.” 11 

H>re is also expressed what, according to the Bhagavad- 
gltii, constitutes liberation or the highest go >d : coming to, 
or union with, God. This is to he understood “as elevation 
of the soul to a god-like state, ,is individual perpetuation in 
the presence of God.” 21 

* v» 

■ There are, then, three paths, which lead to this goal: the' 
path of dutiful, desirele*ss action, the pith .if knowledge, and 
the path of the Love of God ' And if is at least attempted,* 1 
though not always successfully, to bring the three paths into' 
harmony with one another. The lirst path can, indeed, be 
combined with the third, and the love of God leads to the 
knowledge of God, thus meeting the second path. ' Thus the 
contradictions in the ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgita 
can to a certain extent be overcome.^ 

There are, however, other contradictions in the poem 
staring us in the face at every turn. Krsiyi invariably speaks 
of himself as a personal god, as the creator, who is eternal 
aud imperishable, but is nevertheless born into the world or 
creates himself at such times when a decrease in religion is 
imminent; this is especially the case in the passages dealing 
with bhakti (IV, 3 IT.). In other places, again, he teaches 
that he is in all beings, aud all beings in Jinn (VI, 30 f.). 

“ This All is strung on me, like pearls on a string. I am the 
taste in the water, O son of KuntI, I am the light in the 
sun and moon, the sylltble Om in all the Velas, the sound 
in the atmosphere and the bravery in men,” etc. (VII, 7 ff.). 
This doctrine, according to which God is separate from the 


l ) XI, 65 Tmiiiil by L l). Rxrm’ff 
*) Oar be. Die Bhnsfavndglta (2nd Ed ), p. <>*> 

») Otto Shau**, Ethischo I’lobleme mis ilom “ MnlmbhAntta," Firenze 1912 (GSA! 
14, 19U), pp. 309 ft., gives a good nummary of the ethics of the Gita, which he presentsas a 
compromise between the contradictory doctrines 

56 
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world, though at the same time immanent in it, is taught as 
a great secret (IX, I 2.)- There is, however, a third cate¬ 
gory of passages where Krsna is not mentioned at all, but 
which speak quite abruptly of the brahman (neuter) as the 
sole and highest world principle in the sense of the monism 
of the Upanisads. Moreover, side by side with verses 
mentioning the Veda in an almost scornful tone (II, 42 2.), 
we find other passages recommending the sacrifices prescribed 
in the Veda, and even describing the sacrifice as “a magic 
cow which fulfils all wishes ” (III, 10), which is difficult to 
reconcile with that “ desireless action ” that is so often praised. 

This doctrine of desireless action is sometimes described 
by the term Yoga. The same term is, howeve*, used to denote 
various things. The usual meaning is what is generally 
understood by Yoga in Indian literature, i.e., the doctrine of 
absorption, and of the methods by which man can withdraw 
from the sense-world and become entirely absorbed in the deity. 
It is in this sense that the Bhagavadgjta is sometimes called 
a YooaMstra, or manual of Yoga. This “ practical philosophy ” 
of the yoga has its psychological and metaphysical foundation 
in the Sa,mkhya. V) The Siimkhya, however, teaches differen¬ 
tiation between spirit (purusa) and matter (prakrti), plurality 
of souls, and independence and eternity of matter, and 
explains the creation as an unfolding of the world from 
original matter. Now all these are doctrines diametrically 
opposed to the doctrine of unity taught by the Upanisads and 
the V edanta. In spite of this, the passages dealing with the 
brahman, teach the doctrine of universal unity as well. 

How can all these contradictions be explained ? Scholars 
are by no means unanimous on this point. Some are content 


■) In V, 4 f., it is explained with groat emphasis that SSmkhya and Yoga are ono. 
In XVIII, 13, sSrrik-hye krtSutc cannot moan anything but “ in the SJipkhya system.” In 
XVIII, 19, gunasamkhylna ig explained by Sankara as KSpiU Sastra. Kapila, the founder 
of the SSmkhya system, is called the first of the perfect gnges, in X, 26. 
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-to say that all these contradictions simply result from the 
•fact that the Bhagavadglta is not a systematic philosophical 
work, but a mystical poem, and that, in the words of Franklin 
Edgertou, the most decided and consistent exponent of this 
opinion, it is “ poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than 
logical and philosophical.” W. von Humboldt had already 
said: “ It is a sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspira¬ 
tion of his knowledge and of his feeling, not a philosopher 
trained in a school, classifying his material in accordance 
with a definite method, and arriving at the last principles of 
his doctrine by a skilful chain-work of ideas.” 11 On the 
other hand, other scholars maintain that there are limits even 
for mystical poetry, and that the contradictions in the Gita 
can better be explained by the assumption tluit the poem has 
not come down to us in its original form, but like most parts 
of the Mahabharata has only received its present form as a 
result of interpolations and revisions. Some scholars had 
assumed that the Bhagavadglta had originally been a pan¬ 
theistic poem, which was remodelled later by the devotees of 
Visnu into a theistic poem. This is very improbable, for in 
spite of all the contradictions the whole character of the 
work is predominantly theistic*. God appears as an essentially 
personal god, who, as a teacher, and in human incarnation, 
requires devotion (bhakti) of his worshippers. 


‘) "llobor die miter deni N'.imen i;liuguru<lgita bek.iunto Epiao lc lies Maliabhiirata," 
1825 (Guanininoltu Sehriffen V, p 325) J'be U>lUn\iii_r tako up moto or loss tho same 
point of view K T. Tclattg, SHE , Vo!, s, pp. II ff.. I.. W. //optin', JffAS 11*05, pp. 3b4 IT., 
andCambridge History I, 272; I. v. Schrucdn in the 1 utroduotiou to bis Ueruiun transla¬ 
tion; B. Faddi'ynii, (Jamkara's GitabhSsyn, toegelicht on beoordeeld, Diss., Amsterdam 
1900, pp. 12 11.; I). van Hinloopen Lnbberton , ZDMG 00, 1912, 003 t\, R. G. Bhnndarkar , 
Vaijnavism, &&ivism, etc., pp 157 ff.; O. Stmtc**, Ethisehe Problem** nus dom MiilillihlrsU, 
(OSA! 24, 1911), p. 310; ZDMG 07, 1913, 71 Iff.; A H. Keith. JItAS 1913, p. 197: 1915, 
p. 548. H. Ohlcnbcrg , NGGW 1919, 321 ff., and Das MabaWiarata, pp. 39, 43, 70 ff.; 
J. N. Paritu.har, Outline of tho Religious Literature of India, London 1920, pp. 90 f.; 
H. Jacobi, DLZ. 1921, 715 ff.’; 1922, 260 ff ; F. Edgcrlon, The Bhngavad Gita interpreted, 
•Chicago 1925. • 
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Taking this for granted, R. Garbe' 1 made a direct attempt 
to reconstruct the original poem, by printing in small type 
in his translation all verses which he considers unauthentio 
i.e. interpolated from the view-point of the Vedanta philosophy 
and the orthodox brahmanical religion. I was formerly in 
entire agreement with Garbe.' 21 However, after repeated 
readings of the Gita and the most thorough investigation of 
the passages cut out by Garhe, I have come to the conclusion that 
even the original poem did not teach pure theism, but theism 
tinged with pantheism. I do not now believe that we are 
justified in pronouncing as interpolated all those passages 
where Krsna speaks of himself as immanent in the world, 
as for instance the beautiful verses VII, 7 IT. On the other 
hand, I still agree with Garbe that those passages where 
mention is suddenly made of the brahman (neut.) w it.hout 
any reference to Krsna whatsoever, are interpolated (<?.//. II, 
72; V, 6, 7, 10; VII, 29—VIII, 1 etc.), as well as the passages 
where ritual and sacrifices are recommended or glorified ( e.g. 
Ill, 9-18; IX, 16-19 etc.). I think, too that the original 
Bhagavadgita was much shorter, and that the work in its 
present form contains many more interpolations and additions 
than are assumed by Garbe. The very fact that the Bhaga¬ 
vadgita contains exactly 18 Adhviiyas, just as the Mahiibh&rata 
is divided into 18 Parvans and as there are 18 Purapas, is 
suspicious. 31 Canto XI, where Krsna reveals himself to 
Arjuna in his godlike form, is of the nature of a Pur&pa 
rather than like the work of the poet of the first sections. 


>) In his translation of the Ilhat'«vadg5t«, gee also F.RE. II, 535 ft and DLZ. 1022, 
98 ff.; 605 f. 

*) Also F. o Schrader, ZDMO. 64, 340, and A. UiHi-bruiuH, OGA 1915, p. 628. agree 
with Garbe. Orierton, ton (EltE. II, 540 f. ; Ind, Ant. 37, 1908, 207) agrees with Garbe 
in counting the passages where “ Brahmsism” is taught, among the “ later” portion* of 
the Git*. The scholars mentionod in Note 2 nre tho opponents of the view adopted by 

Garbe. 

’) Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 371. 
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It is this very conviction of mine that the author of the 
original Gita was a great poet, that makes me hesitate to 
attribute to him such verses as XI, 20 ff., where the heroes 
of the epic are visioned as hanging between the teeth of the 
god,—a vision by which a further excuse for the killing of 
the enemy is added to those already given in Canto li: namely 
Arjuna need not hesitate t'i kill the enemies, beoause in 
reality they have “already been killed (by God) 

>„ There can hardly be any doubt that the Bhagavadgita 
did not belong to the original heroic poem. It is scarcely 
imaginable that an epic poet would make his heroes hold a 
philosophical conversation of ObO verses in the midst of the 
description of a battle. In all probability the original epic 
included only a very short dialogue between Arjuna and the 
hero and charioteer (not the god) Krsna. This dialogue was, 
as it were, the germ from which the present didactic poem 
grew. 21 This didactic poem was originally, by its very 
^nature, a text of the Bhagavatas, wherein the doctrine of 
:bhakti in conjunction with the yoga doctriue of desireless 
action was taught on the foundation of the Samkhya. There 
is evidence from inscriptions that, as early as the beginning 
of the 2nd century B. C. the religion of the Bhagavatas 
had found adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhara. 31 


1 ) Those scholars, loo, who reject Garbo's views, Jo not all believe in tho unity 

of the Gita. Uoykms (Great Epic, pp. -15, 234 f ) speaks of the Git* as "clearly. 

rewritten bv a irioderuisiuR hand.” OHcnbery, too, thinks it likely that the earliest Gitil 
concluded with II, 88, and that Adlnayas X1II-XVUI are an appendix or appendices 
(NGGW. 1919, 333 f., 336 f.). See also Straus, Ethische Probleme, pp. 312 f. 

*) H. Jacobi (ZDHU. 72, 1918, 323 ff ) has endeavoured to trace m the poem those 
verses (of AdhyAvas 1 and II) which belonged to the old epic. But it is not impossible 
that theie was no dialogue whatsoever between Kysna and Aiyuna in the old heroio 
poem, and that the whole poem was origiuully a text independent of the epic, an Upaoijad, 
which was inserted bodily into the epic. 

s ) See J. H. Marshall, ,1RAS. 1909, pp. 1053 ff. ; J. F. Fleet, ib., 1087 S .; 1). II. 
Bhamiarkar, J BRAS, 23, 1910, 104 K. G. Bhantlarkur, Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, pp. 13 Hi 
Vaiflyavisni, Saiviem, etc,, pp. 3 f.; H, Hiychaudhun. Early History of the Yaishnava Sect, 
Calcutta 1920, pp. 13, 63 f„ 68 ff. 
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It is perhaps not too bold to assume that the old Bhagavadgita 
was written at about this time as an Upanisad of the Bhaga- 
vatas. ]) Its language, style and metre, too, prove the work 
to be one of the earlier parts of the Mahabharata. There 
are references to the Gita in later sections of the epic, 2) and 
the Anuglta (XIY, 16-51) is surely nothing but a late imita¬ 
tion and continuation of the BhagavadgltS, than which it 
contains a still greater variety of doctrines. 

The Bhagavadgita was already known to the poet Bana 
(in the 7th century A.D.) as a portion of the Mahabharata," 
and side by side with the Upanisads and Vedanta-sutras it 
formed one of the foundations of the philosophy of Sankara. 
Most likely it was already in the early centuries A.D, that 
if received its present form at the hands of orthodox 
Brahmans; in this form it became and has remained until 
to-day the most popular religious book for all Hindus. The 
work owes this great popularity to the very circumstance 
that the most conflicting philosophical doctrines and religious 
views are united in it, so that adherents of all schools and 
sects could make use of it, and even to-day the strictest 
Brahman is just as much edified by it as the adherent of the 
Brahmo-Samaj and the believing theosophist under the leader¬ 
ship of Annie Besant. 

It is scarcely possible, .however, that the Bhagavadgita 
can have arisen from the start on the basis of syncretism, 
as the latter only made its appearance more and more in 
later times. It is certain that the old and authentic Gita 
was the work of a true and great poet. It is on the strength 


‘) According to K T. Telnnq (SBE„ Voi B, p 34) the (Util is “ earlier than thb* 
third century B C.,” according to R. G. lihandurKui (Vaiynavism, Snivism, etc , p 13) it is > 
“not later than the beginning of the fourth century 15 0.” 1 agree with Kdyrrton when 

ho says (1. c., p. 3) • “All that we can say is that it Wan probably composed before tb» 
beginning of our era, but not more than a few centimes before it.” y 

s ) XII, 346, 11 with “ Harigit&b ” and XII, 348, 8 
») K. T. lelang, 8BE., Vol. 8, p. 28. 
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of its poetic value, the forcefulness of its language, the 
splendour of the images and metaphors, the breath of inspira¬ 
tion which pervades the poem, that it has made such a deep 
impression on impressionable minds of all ages; and I am 
convinced that the poetical beauties as well as the moral 
value of the poem would find still greater appreciation, had 
the poem not been mutilated by additions and interpola¬ 
tions. 1 ' 

Another text-book of the Bhjigavatas is the Nfirayapiya 
(XTI, 331-351); this is certainly a later work than the 
Bhagavadglta, but even this has been augmented by addi- 
tions. a) It is a work in true purana style, which teaches 
that perfection can only be attained by bhakti and the grace 
of God, who appears here under the name of Narayana. 
Here, too, we find the Bhtigavata religion and the philosophy 
of Samkhya and Yoga mingled with Vedanta ideas. The 
paradise of the pious devotees of Narayana, Svetadvipa or 
“the white island,” is described in very fantastical fashion: 

The sage Xirada desires to look upon the only god Narayana, whose 
faithful worshipper he i-', in his original nature. He therefore raises 
himself aloft by the strength of yoga, and reaches the divine mountain 
M eru. Gazing thence to the north-west, he espies north of the ocean of 
milk the famous “ white island ” hing 32,001 yojanas from Meru. On 
this island he sees “ white men without sense organs, who take no nourish¬ 
ment, whose eyes do not blink, from whom a most pleasaut scent emanates, 
who are free from all sin, at the sight of whom evil men are dazzled, whose 
bodies are of bone hard as diamond, who are indifferent both to honour and 
scorn, like unto the children of heaven in form, endowed with shining 


') Attention has of ten bi t n railed to the fact that, notwithstanding the many beau¬ 
ties and lofty thoughts, the poem 1ms many weak points. ('/, O. Bohtlmgk, Bemerkungen 
zur Bhugavudgita (BSGW. 1897); E. W. Hopkins, Religions cf India, pp. 390, 399f, 
quoted in assent by R Garhr, Dio RhagavadgitA, p. 1C; and V. K. Sojioade, Bh&ndarkar 
Cora. Vo!., pp. 325 ff. 

*) See Ft. 0. Bltandarlar. Vaiggavism, Snmgm, etc. pp. 4 ff., GrteraOn, Ind. Ant. 37, 
1908, Z51ff,, 373ff. Translated into German by Deuaxen, Philosophische Texte deg Maha- 
bh&ratam, pp. 748 ff., into Dutch by C. Lecoutere in Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden 
1896, pp. 162 ff 
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strength, with heads in the shape of sunshades. Their voice resembles the 
rushing of torrents of rain, they have four equal testicles, feet like lotus* 
leaves, sixty white teeth and eight fangs; they lick their sun-like faces 
with their tongues, and are full of love for God.” 1 ' 

It seems evident that the “ white island ” as well as the 
divine mountain Meru and the ocean of milk, belongs to the 
province of mythology, and not to that of historical geography. 
A few scholars have, however, tried to identify the ocean of 
milk with Lake Issyk-Kul or Lake Balkhash, and the “white 
island ” with a land of “ white men” in the north, inhabited 
by Nestorian Christians, 2 ' so that, we should have to assume 
that there was Christian influence in the Narayaplya. In 
my opinion, the description of Svetadvlpa does not remind us 
of the Christian Eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as 
Vaikuptha, Goloka, Kailasa and the Sukhavati paradise of the 
Buddha AmitSbha. 

Though Samkhya and Yoga stand in the foreground of 
most of the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata, we 
nevertheless find everywhere interpolated passages where the 
Vedanta is taught, and a few longer passages like the Sanat - 
ittjatlya (V, 41-40) have been inserted with an entirely 
Vedantist teaching s) However, as regards poetical value, 
there is none of the philosophical sections of the 


') XII, 335, 6-12. A tougne of this kind also belongs to the 32 characteristics of 
a Buddha, who, however, haa only forty white teeth, e.g., Suttanip£ta, Selaautta (8BE,, 
VoL 10, II, p. 101). 

*) Cf. J. Kennedy, JBAS. 1007, 4Slf,, R. Oarbe, All 16, 1913, 51611, and Indien und 
das Cbristentum, TUbingen 1914, pp. 192 £1., Oricnon, ERE. II, p. 649. On the other hand, 
s. Winterniti, Oesterreich. Monatgachrift fur den Orient, 41,1916, pp, 186 f., and H. 
Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Scot, pp. 79 ff. 

B ) For the philosophical doctrines contained in the Meli&bhS, rata s. E. W. Hopkins, 
The Great Epic of India, pp, 85-190, J. Dahlmenn, Die Satpkhya.Philosophio als Naturlehre 
und ErlGsungslehre nach dem Mahabharata, Berlin 1902, P. Deussen, AGPh I, 3. pp. 8-144. 
Contrary to Deussen and Dahlmann, I consider it wrong to speak of an “epic philosophy ” 
as a “transition philosophy” between the philosophy of the Upaniyads and that of the 
later systems. The epic proper has no connection with philosophy at all, and the “ pttendo- 
epica" contains a mixture of philosophical doctrines belonging to widely different times. 
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Mah&bhSrata which could hear the least comparison with 
the Bhagavadglta. 

On the other hand, many a precious gem of Indian poetry 
is to be found in those didactic pieces which deal wkh ethical 
questions, e. </., the oft-discussed question regarding the 
relationship of destiny and human action (karman), or con¬ 
tain general ethical doctrines—w ithout regard to any parti¬ 
cular philosophical or religious views. The following trans¬ 
lations may serve at least as a small sample of the abundance 
of beauty and wisdom which lies hidden in these verses of 
the Mahabharata: 

“ The wound a foe man’s tienchar.t steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal; 

The tree a woodman'- axe o'erthrows 
Soon spiouts again, and freshly grows; 

But never more those wounds aie closed, 

Which harsh and cutting words have caused ” 

“ The gods no club, like herdsmen, v.ield 
To guard the man tiny deign to shield : 

On those to whom they grace will show 
They nndeistanding sound bestow; 

But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wiath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men,—their minds deranged,-- 
See ail thev see distorted, changed ; 

For good to them as e\ii looms, 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes.” 

“ With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth, 

By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth.” 

“ Reviling meet with patience; ne’er 
To men malignant malice bear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 

When struck return not thou the blow. 


m 
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Even gods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entreat a foe.” 

" That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid; 

A tree refuses not its shade 

To him who comes to hew it down.’’ 

“Thou mark’st the faults of other men, 
Although as mustard seeds minute; 

Thine own escape thy partial ken. 

Though each in sizs a Bilva fruit.” ' 1 

“ A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed- 
Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite, 

But be to others ever kind.” 

“ The good kind actions recollect, 

But base injurious deeds forget; 

On doing good to others set, 

They never recompense expect,” 

“ ’Tie not for gain, for fame, from feaf, 

That righteous men injustice shun, 

And virtuous men hold virtue deat; 

An inward voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done.’’ 

" Whene’er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men, 

Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would’st have them deal with thee.” 


') Matthew rii, 3f, 

*) V, 33, 77, 80 f., 84,41, 111, 194, 7, V, 35, 11, XU, 146, 6, I, 74, 82, HI, 206, 
44 , 11,72, 7, XII, 168, 68, V, 88,72 (Roy’s edition), translated by J. Muir, Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp 98, 9, 88, 110, 85, 81 and 84. 
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The Hakivamsa, an Appendix to the MahIbharata. 1 ' 

What has been said in the preceding chapters must 
suffice to give an idea of the eighteen hooks (parvans) of the 
Mababharata. The Indians, however, regard also the 
Harivainsa, a work which is in reality a Purana and is also 
-occasionally called “ Harivamsa-Puraqa ** as part of the 
Mababharata. Yet the book is not even by the Indians 
termed a nineteenth “ Parvan,’’ but a Khila, i.e. a supple¬ 
ment or appendix to the Mababharata. This “ appendix,” 
it is true, is a work of IB, 371 verses (Slokas), that is, longer 
than the Iliad and the Odyssey put together. But its literary 
value is by no means in direct proportion to its size. It is 
above all not a “ poem,” in no sense the work of any one 
poet , but a jumbled or quite loosely connected mass of texts— 
legends, myths and hymns—serving for the glorification of the 
god Yisnu. The Harivamsa is not even the work of one 
compiler. The last third of it is surely only a later appendix 
to the appendix, and also in the remaining parts of the work 
many portions were probably inserted at quite different 
times. 

The connection of the Harivamsa with the Mababharata 
itself is pi^cly, .external and is limited essentially to the fact 
that the same Yaisampavana who is said to have recited the 
whole Mababharata to Janamejava, 4 ' is also regarded as the 
reciter of the Harivamsa. In connection with the frame 
story of the Mababharata, Saunaka, at the beginning of the 
appendix, requests Ugra§ravas, after he has told him all the 
beautiful stories of the Bhiiratas, to relate something about the 
Yr§pis and Andhakas—the families to which Kr§na belongs. 

l ) Cf. A. Holttmann, Das MahSbhSratu, II, pp. 272-208, and E. W. Hopkins, Glean- 
ings from the Harivaipia in Festschrift Windisoh, pp. 68 ft. The Harivaipia has been 
translated iuto French by S. A. Lunglois, Paris, 1834-36. 

*) See above, pp. 823 f. 
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Thereupon Ugrasravas remarks that exactly the same request 
had been made by .Tanamejaya to Vaisampayana after the 
recitation of the Mahabharata, and the latter had then related 
all that which he himself was now going to repeat. Thus 
all that follows is placed in the mouth of Vaisampayana. 
Besides this, in a few verses at the beginning and a complete 
lengthy song at the end of the appendix,” the praise of the 
Mahabharata including the Harivarnsa is sung in extravagant 
verses, and the religious merit acquired by the reciting and 
hearing of the whole poem is emphasized. This exhausts 
practically everything whereby the Harivarnsa itself shows 
its connection with the Mahabbarata. . As far as the contents 
are concerned, the Harivarnsa has no more in common with 
the Mahabbarata than the Puranas ; for many legends, in 
particular brahmanical legends and myths, which occur in the 
Mahabbarata, reappear in ditVerent versions in the Harivarnsa 
as well as in the Puranas. 

Ths...Han va . I S® a consists of three great sections, the first of 
which is entitled Hari vamsapar van. The title “ Harivarnsa,” 
i.e. “ genealogy of Hari,” J) which Mas given to the whole 
appendix is in reality only applicable to this first hook. It 
begins in the manner of the Puranas with a rather confused 
account of the Creation and all sorts of mythological 
narratives, thus of Dhruva, ft ho became the Pole Star (G2 IT.), 
of Daksa and his daughters, the female ancestors of the gods 
and demons (101 If.), and others. The story of Vena, the 
Titan udio u’as opposed to the Veda and to sacrifice, and his 
son Prthu, the first king of men, is narrated in detail.' 11 
Numerous legends, for instance those of Visvamitra and 
Vasisfha (706 ff.) are worked into the genealogy of the solar 
dynasty (545 ff.), i.e. of Kinglksvaku and his descendants, 


') ActhyUyn 323, sec bolow. 

*) llafi ia one of the moat nsoul of the iiiuamorablo nnmoB of the £od Vijjnu 
") Prthupakh yana, Adliy, 4-C, t&s. 257-405 
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who trace their origin back to the sun-god. Regardless 
of any connection with this genealogy there is then inserted 
a ritual portion about the fathers and the sacrificial service 
due to them." Then follows (1312 ff.) the genealogy of the 
lunar dynasty, which sprang from Atri, the son of the moon- 
god (Soma). One of Sonin's grandsons was the renowned 
JPurTwaras, whose love adventures with Urvasl are related 
in a very archaic form which rather closely approaches the 
Satapatha-Bralnnana. 2 Among the descendants of Pururavas 
are Nahusa and Yayati. Yadu, the son of the latter, is the 
ancestor of the Yadavas, to whom Vasudeva belongs, as 
whose son Kisna the god Yisnu is born on earth. After the 
genealogy of the human Krsna. has thus been given, there 
follow a series of songs (2131 If.) dealing entirely with the 
god T’isnn and thus, to a certain extent, containing the divine 
previous history of Krsna. 

The second great section of the Harivamsa, entitled 
Yisiiuparvan, 1 * 1 deals almost < xclusively with Krsna, the 
god Visnu become mortal. All the stories of the birth and 
childhood, the heroic deeds and love adventures of the 
human, often all-too-human, cowherd-god, are related here 
at great length ; they are also related in greater or less 
detail in some of the Puranas, and have made the name 
Krsna one of the most familiar to every Hindu. While the 
best and wisest among the Vismi-worshippers honour Krsna 
above all as the herald of the pious doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
glta, it is the Krsna of the legends, as they are related in the 
Harivamsa and in the Puranas, who is now' honoured and 

*) Pttfk’ilp i, ” ancestral ritual,” Adhy. 16 21 S3o-l‘.m. The Btory of Brahma* 

dattn, who understands the lanjjungoa of tho animiM, ia inserted in Adhy. 21, \ss. 1185 ff. ; 
this is tniTishilod mid discussed by Th. Bctifcy in k * Oocut und Occident, \ ol- II, 1862, 
pp. 133*171, and by Leumauu, WZKM., 6, 1892, pp 1 ff. 

*) Adhy. 26, ybn. 1363*1414, translated by K. G«ldner iu “ Vedische Studion” I, 

p. 249 ff. Cf- above p 209. 

•) Adhy. 67 ff.-vss. 3 ISO ff. 
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worshipped as a lofty god, and now exalted as an ideal of the 
most perfect manhood, by the millions of Hindus of all classes 
throughout India till the present day. It is this god of the 
legends, and not, the Krsna of the Mahabharata, the cunning 
friend of the Pandavas, of whom the Greek Megasthenes 
already talked as the “ Indian Hercules.” In order to give at 
least an idea of these Krsna legends which are important alike 
in the history of literature and the history of religion, the 
contents of the second section of the Harivamsa shall here 
be briefly sketched. 

In tbe town of Mathura there reigned a bad king A'«w. To him 
Narada announced that he would meet his death at the hands of the eighth 
son of Devakl, the sister of his father and the wife of I ’axetleva. Then 
Kaipsa determines to kill all Devakl’s children. He has Devakl closely 
guarded by his servants, and six of her children are killed immediately 
afterbirth. The seveuth child, that brother of Krsna svho is later known 
as “ Rama with the ploughshare,” “ Balarama,” or “ Baladeva,” is 
rescued by Ni dr a, 11 the goddess of sleep, by her transferring the boy, 
before be is born, from the wotnb of Devakl to that of liohinl , another 
wife of Vasudeva. The eighth sou, however, and this was Kr§na, was 
exchanged by Vasudeva himself, immediately after birth, in order to 
rescue him from Kamsa, with the daughter ot tbe cowherd Nanda and his 
wife Ya&oda, who was born at the same time. So the little daughter of 
the latter is dashed against a rock by Karpsa, while Krsna is regarded as 
the son of a cowherd and grows up among the cowherds. Kama, too, 
is entrusted to the protection of the cowherd family by Vasudeva, and the 
two boys grow up together in the cowherds’ station. Even as a suckling 
Krsna performs wondrous miracles. One day, when his foster-mother 
YaSoda, after having laid the sleeping child under a waggon, lets him 
wait too long for food, he begins to struggle impatiently with hands and 
feet, and finally overthrows the heavy waggon with one foot. In mad 
merriment the boys Krsna and Rama later rush through forest and field, 
and make much trouble for tbe simple cowherd’6 wife. On one occasion 


') Perhaps the circumstance that Xidra is also tbe name of Durya, gave rise to the 
interpolation of a hymn to this goddess, the Aryaitava (A.dby. 69«*vs», 3268-8303), But 
the interpolation of suoh hymns (stotras) is characteristic of al! Puragas 
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she hardly knows what to do, so she ties a rope round little Kpsna’s body 
Bnd fastens him tightly to a heavy mortar, saying angrily : “ Now run, 
if thou canst. But the boy not only dragt. away the mortar with him, 
but as the mortar gets caught between two gigantic treeR, he tears out the 
mighty trees by their roots. Horrified, the cowherds and the foster- 
mother see the boy sitting laughing between the branches of the trees, 
but be himself is uninjured. 

After seven years had elapsed, the boys grew tired of the cowherds 1 
station. So Kr<na caused innumerable wolves to issue from his body, 
which frightened the cowherds so much that they decided to wander 
further. They wandered with their Hocks to the Vrcda-forest. Here 
the boys now run happily through the forest Hut one day Krsna strolls 
alone—now' playing now singing, now whistling on a leaf, now blowing on 
the cowhard’s flute—along the banks of the river Jumna, and reaches the 
deep lake in which iho snake-king hahya dwells, who, with his retinue, 
poisons the water of the Jumna and makes the whole neighbourhood 
unsafe. With swift determination, Kr-.ia plunges into the lake, in order 
to overcome the frightful dragon. Soon the five-headed, fire-breathing 
monster appears, and a host of snakes rush furiously upon the youthful 
hero, surrounding and biting him. Hut he soon frees himself, presses the 
heads of the monster on the ground, and jumps with force on to the middle 
head, so that the dragon confesses him-elf conquered and retreats into the 
deep with the whole brood of snakes. 

Soon afterwards he also slays the demon Dhennka, who, in the form 
of an ass, guards the mountain Govardhana. Another demon, the giant 
Pralam&a, does not venture to tackle Krsna, but is slain by Rama, the 
brother of the latter. 

In the autumn the cowherds, according to their custom, wish to 
arrange a great feast in honour of the rain god Indra. Krsna will have 
none of this worship of Indra. “We are cowherds who wander through 
the forests, who always live by the wealtli of cows, the cows are our deity, 
the bills and forests.’’ (3808) In such words be invitee the cowherds to 
arrange a mountain-sacrifice instead of the Indra celebration, which the 
cowherds do. At this Indra is so enraged that he sends down a frightful 
storm. But Krsna lifts up the mountain Govardhana and holds it like an 
umbrella over the cowherds and their flocks, so that they are entirely 
sheltered. After seven days the storm ceases, Krsna restores the mountain 
to its place, and Indra humbly' recognises in Kr§na the exalted god \ i$nu. 

Then the cowherds praise and worship him as a god, but he smilingly 
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declares that he only desires to be their relative ; the time will come later 
when they will recognise his true nature. And, as a cowherd among cow¬ 
herds, he lives in youthful happiness. He organises bull-fights and tour¬ 
naments with the strongest among the cowherds. On the lovely autumn 
nights, however, his heart rejoiced in the round dances, 1 ) which the 
beautiful eowherdesses, who are all enamoured of the horo-yonth, perform 
in the moonlight, singing of his deeds and jestingly imitating his play, his 
merry glance, his gait, his dancing and his singing. 

Once, when Krsna was enjoying himself with the eowherdesses, 
Arista, a demon in the form of a bullock, appeared. Krsna tears out one 
of his horns and slays him with it. 

The fame of all the heroic deeds ot Krsna reaches the ears of Kamsa 
and causes him anxiety. In order to get him out of the way, he sends for 
the tw r o youthful heroes to come to Mathura, where, at a festival, they are 
to fight with his best wrestlers. But do sooner hits he arrived in the town 
than Kr§na performs wonderful miracles and feats of strength. Tims he 
bends the king’s great bow, which even the gods cannot bend, with such 
/strength that, with a tremendous crash, it breaks in twain. Kr^na pulls 
out the tusk of an elephant which Kaipsa lets loose upon the youths, and 
kills the elephant with it. The two powerful champion wrestlers with 
whom Kamsa confronts the youths are also killed by them. Filled with 
rage, the king now commands that the cowdierd-youths and all cowherds 
shall be driven out of his kingdom. Then Krsna springs like a lion upon 
Kaipsa, drags him by his hair into the centre of the arena and kills him. 

After some time the two brothers go to Ujjein, in order to learn the 
art of archery from a famous teacher there. A son of this teacher has 
perished in the sea, and as his fee, he demands that Krsna shall bring him 
back this son. Then Krsna descends into the underworld, overcomes the 
god of death, Yama, and brings the boy back to hie father. 

’ In order to avenge the death of Kamsa, his father-in-law Jaraxantlha 
goes forth with many allied princes to fight against the Yadav.is, besieges 
Mathura, is repeatedly repulsed by Krsna, but always renews his attacks, 
until at last he is compelled to retreat. These battles with Jaras&udha 
are described in a long series of narratives. 


') These are the dances called IlZta or Balliio, accompanied l.y pantomimic re pro 
•Mutation*, ana which still to-day take place in some parte of India, and, for instance, in 
Kathiawad are still known by a name corresponding to the Sanskrit “ HalliSa.” (Of. the 
Indian monthly magazine “ East and West,” Vol. I, 748 May, 1902.) 
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In the same way the following narrative of the rape of Bukminl is 
spun out. 1 * King Bhlsmaka of Vidarbha has promised his daughter 
Rukmini in marriage to King fiisup&la, and the wedding was about to be 
celebrated. Then Kr^na comes with his brother Rama to the marriage- 
feast and kidnaps the bride. The deeply-offended princes pursue him, but 
aro repulsed by Rama. R.ikmin, the brother of the kidnapped girl, swears 
he will never return to his native town, unless he has killed Krsna and 
brought his sister back. A fierce fight takes place, in which Rukmin is 
defeated j but in response to the entreaties of Rukmini Kpsna grants him 
his life. In order not to break his oath, Rukmin founds a new town for 
himself. In Dviiraka the marriage of Krsna with Rukmini takes place. 
With her he begets ten sons, but la or marries s ven queens and sixteen 
thousand other wives, with whom he begets thousands of sons. Pradpumna, 
a son of Krsna and Rukmini, 2 * later marries a daughter of Rukmin, 
and their son Aniruddba marries a grand-daughter of Rukmin. At the 
marriage of Anirtiddha, Hama and Rukmin quarrel over a game of dice, 
and the latter is slain by Rama. In connection with this there is a glori¬ 
fication of the deeds of Rama. 31 

Then follows the story of the slaying of A araka. 4 > This Naraka 
is a demon, who has stolen the ear-rings of Aditi, and also otherwise gives 
the gods much trouble. At the request of Indra Krsna fights against him 
and kills him. 

p'The next narrative "" shows us Krsna in a battle against Indra. 
T^ie seer Narada once brought Krsna a blossom from the heavenly tree 
Parijata, which Krspa gave to his beloved Rukmini. Then Satyabhama, 
one of his other wives, grows terribly jealous, and sulks until Krsna 
promises to bring her the whole Parij5ta-tree from heaven. But as Indra 
will not willingly surrender the tree, Krsna challenges him to fight. 
This leads to a long and violent battle between the two gods, which, how¬ 
ever, is finally settled peaceably by Aditi, the mother of gods. 

There follows a rather extensive didactic portion, G , only very 


l ) Into the old legend, m which Kpsna appears as hero Inter portions are here 
interpolated, in which he appears as god Vi^pu in his full divinity. 
a ) He is an incarnation of the god of love. 
a ) BaladcvamUhaftnyakathaiui , Adhy. 120, 6766-6786. 

*) Narakavadha , AdhySyas 121-128 a *6787-6988. 

») Parijatahanina, Adhy. 124-140 - 6989-79R6. A hymn to Siva is inserted (ifahi. 

devastavana), Adhy. 131=7415-7455. 

®) Punyaknvidhi, Adhy. 136-140 = v»8. 7722-7956, 

57 
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slightly connected with this long section, and really belonging to scientific 
eroticism, the Kamasastra. This is an instruction (in the form of a conver¬ 
sation between the wives of Krsna and the wise Narada, who, however, 
refers to Uma, the wife of Siva, as his authority) upon Punyakat and 
Pratakas, i.e, ceremonies, festivals and vows, by means of which a wife can 
make her body pleasing to her husband and assure herself of his favour. 
But as these ceremon es are efficacious only for virtuous wives, a few 
instructions upon the duties of wives (7754- ff.) are given at the beginning. 

The next section 11 again relates Krona’s battles with the demons. 
v The Asuras of the “ six towns " ( Satpura ) steal the daughters of the 
pious Brahmadatta. Krsna comes to his rescue and kills Nikumbha, the 
king of the Asuras, and restores the Brahman his daughters. 

Then follows an entirely £ivaite passage, 51 which has nothing to 
do with Krsna, and relates how the thousand-headed demon Andhaka is 
killed by J§iva. 

’/ The following section 31 reverts to Kfsna and relates another story of 
the killing of the Asura Nikumbha. The Yadavas, with Krsna and R&ma 
at their head, undertake a pilgrimage to the sea to a sacred bathing-place 
in order to celebrate a great joyous festival there. Kr?»a with his sixteen 
thousand wives, Rama with his only wife Revatj, and youths of the 
Yidavas with thousands of courtesans give themselves up to playing and 
singing, feasting and drinking, and all kinds of enjoyments in the water 
and on the sea-shore . 4 During these festivities the demon Nikumbha 
kidnaps Bhanumatl, a daughter of the Yadava Bhanu. Kona's son 
Pradyumna pursues the Asura and brings the stolen one back, while Kpgna 
himself kills Nikumbha. 

The following cantos 5 deal almost exclusively with Pradyumna, 
the son of Kj^na. First the story of the marriage of Pradyumna with 
Pralhavati, the daughter of the Asura Vajranabka , is related, in which the 
heavenly flamingoes intervene in bringing about the bond of love just as in 
the Nala-song flamingoes are the messengers of lo V e between Nala and 


') fyatpuravadha, Adhy. 141-144 = vss. 7957-8198. 

5 ) Andhnkaiadha, Adhy 145 f. = vss, 8199-8300. 

*) Bhanumatiharana, Adhy. 147-149 = vss. 8801-8549. 

*) The brilliant description of these voluptuous scenes fills two cantos (147 f «• 
8801-8470). 

{) Adhy. 150 8. = tbs. 8550 fl. Freely rendered into German in the beautiful 
“ Pradyumna " by Schack, “ Stimmen vom Ganges," pp. 87 tf. 


poem 
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Damayantl. In order to win Pr&bhSvatl, Pradyumna, disguised as an 
actor, comes with a whole troupe of actors to the court of Vajranabha. 
Then all sorts of plays are performed, 1 ) with which the Asuras are 
greatly charmed. But Pradyumna uses the lovely nights for secretly 
enjoying the pleasures of love with PrabhavatT. Finally Vajranabha hears 
of the love-intrigue, and, full of anger, he is about to have Pradyumna 
thrown into fetters. But the latter kills the warriors who rush towards 
him, and the Asura king himself. The-eupon he enters Dvaraka with his 
beloved one. 

The second narrative s > treats of the youthful love of Pradyumna-. 
how he is kidnapped by Asuras se\en days after his birth and grows up in 
the house of the demon Sambara ; h-v Mayavatl, the wife of the latter, 
burns with love tor the beautiful youth and enlightens lnm on the fact that 
be is not her son, but the son of Krsna and ltukmin! ; how Pradyumna 
then kills Sambara after a desperate fight :)) and finally, united with 
MSySvatl, returns to his native town, where he is joyfully received by his 
parents. 

V For no reason at all, the daily prayer of Kama, 41 a litany consisting 
of an enumeration of divine beings, is inserted here. 

After a few shorter pieces, legends and speeches in praise of Krsna, 
the book concludes with the story of the “battle of Bana ” r ’ and the 

.love affair of Aniruddha , the son of Pradyumna, with Usa, the daughter of 
the Asura-kiug Bana. '(’he latter is a favourite of the god Siva. Krsna 
comes to the aid of Aniruddha, who is hard pressed by liana ; and the 
fightiug with Bana leads to a violent battle between f5iva and Visuu, by 
which the whole world is seriously menaced. But Brahman comes to the 
aid of the earth and creates peace between the two gods, by declaring that 


*) This (8672 ff ) is perhaps one of the oldest, certainly one ot the most interesting 
, mentions of dramas and dramatic performances iu Indiau literature. Not only scenes 
/\ from the life of Kf?na aro hero produced, but dramatisations of the great epic R&mSyana 
> and of the story of Rsyasrfiga (c/. abore pp. 399 ft.) are also expressly mentioned, 
t Unfortunately the ago of this piece called “ Pradyumnottara,” is quite uncertain. Cf. 
, Sylrsin tivi, “ Bo the&tre indien,” Paris, 1890, pp. 327 ft., and A, B, Keith. The Sanskrit 
7 Drama, Oxford 1924, pp. 28, 47 f. 

c ) jSambarfft'dtiAa, Adhy* 103-107~vss. 9208-9487. 

*) in this ho is helped hy Durprtf, whom hr invokes in a In inn (Pi nduumnn-kri i 
Duryuttava, Adhy. IOC - 9423-9430). 

*) Baladevhhntka, Adhy, 168 = vbb. 9488-95111. 

®) Banayuddka, Adhy. 175-190 - 9806-11062. 
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Siva and Visnu are one. Here follows a hymn (stofcra) glorifying these 
two as identical deities.With the marriage of Aniruddha and I?#, 
which is celebrated with great magnificence in Dvaravatt, the book ends. , 

The intermingling of stotras (hymns) as that of Vis^u- 
Siva here, shows particularly to how great an extent the 
Harivamsa is a collection of texts for religious purposes, and 
not an epic poem.' 1 

But while in Book II there are still some remains of a 
Kfma epic which must certainly once have existed, Book III, 
called Bhavisy apar van (1106o ff.), is only a loose collec¬ 
tion of Purapa texts. The title Bhavisyaparvan, i.e. “ section 
of the future ” refers only to the first cantos of this book, 
which contain prophecies regarding the coming ages of the 
world. Here is related the story of a horse-sacrifice which 
Janamejaya wished to offer; but Vyasa foretells him that 
this sacrifice would not he successful, for the godless age of 
Kali will dawu, which will he followed only a long time later 
by the Krta-age of virtue and piety. This section forms 
a complete whole and is even termed an independent poem. 
Then follow, without any connection, two different accounts 
of the Creation. 41 A third section deals in great detail with 
the incarnations of Visnu as a boar, a man-lion and dwarf. 51 


') Hanharatmakastava, Adhy 184 = vss. 10660-10097. This 10 one of the /«»• place* 
in Indian literature where there is a mention of Tnmurti. For Han (Vigny) and Ham 
(Sira) are not only identical with each other, hut also with Brahman, •- 

*) How largely the Harivamsa is regarded as a religious book, is proved by the 
circumstance that it is the custom in the courts of justice in Nopal to place a copy of the 
Harivaqtiia on the head of the witness, if he is a Hindu, in the same way as the Koran is 
placed upon the head of a Mohammedan. (A. Barth , Religions of India, p. 156 note). 

*) Adhy. 191-196= vs*. 11063 11278. The passage is commended, in 11270 ff., as a 
great ornate poem (raabSktvyam). But verses 11082 ff already say clearly that the 
HarivamSa is concluded, and that the story of Jananiejaya's horse-sacritioe only forms 
an appendim to the Hnrivaytia . The* subsequent sections are most probably only later 
additions. 

’) Paufkarapradurbharn, Adhy. 197-222=* v»*. 11279-12277. 

’) Adhy, 223-263 =* vs*. 12278-14390. Brahman begins a hymn to Vigiju (Vijiiu- 
stotra) 12880 ff. (Adhy. 238). KaByapn utters a hymn in prose to the '‘Great Spirit” 
(HahCpnrnfaatava) 14114 ff. (Adhy. 269). 
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Next follows a section which, like the last one in Book II, 
pursues the tendency to harmonise Visuu- and Siva-worship. 
Alternately Visuu sings a hymn to Siva and Siva to VisnuV 
lhe next passage a<rain deals with a heroic deed of Krsna, 
namely the slaying ol King Pumulra, who rises up against 
Krspa.' ( The last longer section of the Harivamsa is the 
legend (upakhyana) of the two Siva-worshippers Hamsa and 
Dimbhaka , who are humiliated by Krsna- Visiju. 3 ' 

There is appended yet another long canto which, in most 
extravagant fashion, tells of the merit of reading the Maha- 
bharata and the reward of heaven which awaits the reader, 
and further prescribes the presents which one should give 
to the readers (vficaka) after the close of every parvan, and 
finally ends with a song in praise of the Mahabharata as the 
most sacred and most exalted of all ‘’text-books ” (sastra). 4 ' 
Above all, however, it is boasted that the work serves for 
the glorification of Visuu, for: “In the Veda, in the Earaa- 
yana and in the sacred Bhiirata, O bravest of Bharata’s des¬ 
cendants, everywhere, at the beginning, at the end, and in the 
middle [lari is glorified.” 

Strange to say, after all the glorifications of Visiiu, and 
after the actual conclusion of the book, there still follows a 
canto S) in which the god Siva comes into his own, and it is 
related how he destroyed the three castles (Tripura) of the 
demons. Yet even here a final verse In praise of the “ great 
yogin ” Visnu is added. 


/) KaUuBayulru, Adhy. 294-281 *\sa 14-391-15031 Adljv 278; Isvarustuti, Adhy. 
279 and 281. Vignustottu. 

J ) Paui)drnkavt\dha t Adhy 282-293 —vss 15032-153<<>. 

M ) IJ/it/i{ttdtw(t 1 ''I' 1 *Oitiit, Adhy 291 322-=viss. I,>3ih-10139. 

») Adhv# 323st* 19140-1 (5238 • Smva par vunuk~ir( tuna The enumeration of the 
imrvans partly contains othei name* than our editions The contents of this adhySyn 
coincide with gumlui nonps of pvaiw in Hook i of the Mnli*bl>ffratn ( /. shove, pp. 325 f 
') Verse 16232. 

*) Tripuravndha, A r]by. 324 - v Hfl. 16239*16324 
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The book finally concludes with a short summing-up of 
the contends of the Harivamsa and an enumeration of the 
religious gains one acquires by hearing this “ Purfipa.” 

The fact that the Harivams'a is absolutely and entirely a 
Purana is also shown by the numerous, often literally identical, 
coincidences with passages in several of the most important 
Puranas. 1 ' Nevertheless, it was necessary to speak of the 
Harivamsa here, and not only later in the chapter on the 
Puranas, not ouly because this work is regarded by the Indians 
as belonging to the Mahabharata, but also because this supple¬ 
ment and the way in which it is added to the epic is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for throwing light on the history of the Maha¬ 
bharata itself. We will now turn to this history. 

The Age and Historic of the Mahabeiarata. 

We have now given a survey of all that has come down 
to us as “ Mahabharata ” in manuscripts and editions, and 
are now faced with the question : How and when did this 
gigantic work originate ? 

Already in the short account of the contents of the 
actual heroic poem (pp 328-375) the reader must have 
noticed a contradiction, which is still more noticeable in the 
reading of the Mahabharata itself. While the poem in its 
present form absolutely takes the part of the Pandavas, and 
describes the Pandavas as not only brave beyond measure, 
but also as noble and good, and on the other hand represents 
the Kauravas as treacherous and mischievous,—the poem, in 
remarkable self-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of 
the Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair fight. 2 ' 


') Brahma-, Parinm-, Vnjrju-, Bhilgarata-, and e#poci»lly VAyu-Purfliju. The 
Uaruda-Purina communicate# the content# of the Mahabharata and of the Uariiatpia in 
extract. See A. Hollim/inn, Dae Mahabharata, IV, pp 32, 35, 37 B., 40, 42 ff., 47 ff., 50, 

*) See above, pp 361 f. 
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It is still more striking that all tlje treachery emanates from 
Kr$na, that he is always the instigator of all the deceit and 
defends the conduct of the Papdavas. And this is the same 
Krfpa who in many parts of the Mahabharata and more 
especially in the Harivamsa, is praised and glorified as an 
incarnation of Visnu, the highest god, and as the ideal and 
prototype of every virtue. 

How can these remarkable contradictions be explained ? 
Upon this there can only he conjectures. First, there is 
probably justification for the supposition, although we have 
only the authority of the Mahabharata itself fo- it, that a 
change of dynasty did actually once take place in the North¬ 
west of India as the result of a great war, and that these quasi. 
historical event s form the foun dation o f the epic it self Start- 
ingout from this, we can well imagine that the original heroic 
songs dealing with the fi<rht between the hostile cousins, 
were sung among the bards who were still near Duryodhana 
himself or the bouse of tbe Ivauravas, but that, in the course 
of time, as the rule of the victorious Pandavas was more and 
more firmly established, these songs were transmitted to 
bards who were in the employ of the new ruling race. In 4 
the mouths of these bards those alterations were then under¬ 
taken which made the Pandavas appear in a favourable light 
and the Kauravas in an unfavourable one, without its being 
possible to eracicate completely the original tendency of the 
songs. In our Mahabharata the nucleus of the epic, the 


') Even thine who find a mythological nucleuB in the legend underlying the epic, 
admit that there are also historical elements in it. Thus A. Ludwig “ Cber dns Yerhiiltnis 
ties raythischen Elemeutes zn der historiseben Grundlage des Mahabharata.” (Abhand- 
1 ungen der k. bfibmischen Gos d. Wissonsch. VI, 12.) Prague, 1884. Pnrgitcr and Grierson 
(JRA8., 1908, pp. 309 fl\, <102 ff ) have expressed tbe opinion that, underlying the war 
botweaft-iiie Kauravas and the Pandavus there nsay be the historical fact of a battle of 
nj| J, ns (a ti*,ht between the nations of MadhyadeSa and tbe other nations of India) and at 
time a fight between a warrior party on the one side and a priestly party on 
® r ‘ other. I do not consider that there is any justification of this historical construction. 

‘Ojopkin*, Cambridge History, i, p. 275. 
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description of the great hattle, is placed in the mouth of 
Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhrtarast-ra, that is, in the mouth 
of the bard of the Kauravas. It is precisely in these battle- 
scenes that the Kauravas appear in the most favourable light. 
The whole Mahiibharata, on the other hand, is recited, accord¬ 
ing to the frame-story contained in Book 1, by Yyasa’s pupil, 
Vais'ampayana at the snake-saeritice of Janamejaya. This 
Janamejaya, however, is regarded as- a descendant of the 
Patidava Arjuna, which agrees well with the fact that, in the 
.Vlahabharata as a whole, the Pandavas are preferred to the 
Kauravas. 11 

As regards Krsna, the race of the Yfidavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places in the Mahabharata 
as a cowherd-tribe of rough manners, and he himself is re¬ 
peatedly scorned by hostile heroes as “cowherd ” and “slave.” 
In the ancient heroic poem, he was certainly nothing more 
than a prominent leader of that cowfterd-tribe and had 
nothing divine about him. Even behind tB c Krsija-legends 
of the Harivamsa there seems to be a foundation of older 
legends, in which Krsna was not yet a god, but the hero of a 
•rough tribe of cowherds. It is difficult to believe that Krqna, 
the friend and counsellor of the Pandavas, the herald 


*) I do not think that there was a systematic lemodclling ( 1,8 18 the view of 
Boltzmann), hut that gradual charges woie made. ,J v. Segeleui (OI,Z. 1908, 33fl f.) 
refutes this theory )>v observing that the ancient epic took no stock win, '.soever of the moral 

point of view, that it portrayod both parties in almost equal light and g'hndc, and that it 
merely rejoiced in the actual display of strength. A similar view is tA"A 0 " by Oldenbery 
(Oas Mahftbbarata, pp. 35 ft.) who, like Hopkins (Carobridgejllistory, I, 20* 5 ) believes that 
the moral reflections cast on the conduct of the PSndavns belong to a n ilort ‘ modern age, 
“ when a finer morality had begun to temper the crnde royal and military ’ 8 I>>rit.” Bertel 
(WZKM. 24, 1910, 421) seeks to explain the contradiction of the t rear bore ,lls behaviour of 
the PStj^avas and the poet's siding with them, by saying that the Mahftbl,J? rBI( ' h® 8 tbs 


character of a nltiSSstra and that, according to the rnles of politics, the king ,s justihi 
in or even in duty bound to the utilisation of cunning. These scholars, however, forgi 
that the speeches in which the Patydavas’ manner of fighting is condemned as dishononf 
able, do not belong to the didactic additions to the epic, but are interwoven with thl 
deosription of the fight itself, and do not in the least bear the stamp of later additions. 
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of the doctrines of the Bhagavadglta, Krsna, the youthful 
hero and deraon-slaver, Kfsna, the favourite and lover of the 
cowherdesses, and finally Krqna, the incarnation of the exal¬ 
ted god Visnu, can be one and the same person. It is far 
more likely that there were two or several traditional Krspas, 
who were merged into one deity at a later time. Krsna, the 
son of Devakl, is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upanisad 
(XU, 17) as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who expounds doc¬ 
trines which at least in a few points coincide with those of the 
Bhagavadglta. For this reason we can scarcely separate this 
old sage of the time of the L panisads from the Krsiyi of the 
Bhagavadglta. 11 It is possible that this Krsna was the foun¬ 
der of the Bhagavata religion, and that like so many other 
founders of religions in India, he was made into an incar¬ 
nation of the god worshipped by bis adherents. 2 ' It is 
possible, moreover, that Krsna did not figure at all in 
the original epic, and was introduced only later, perhaps 
with the express intention of justifying the actions of the 
P.lndavas, which were shady from the moral point of view, 
by representing them as inspired by the “god” Krsna. 8 ' 
]VJuch as has been written on the problem of Krsna, we must 
admit, nevertheless, that no satisfactory solution has been 
found. 4 ' In any case, it is a far cry from Kusna the friend 
of the Pamlavas, to the Krsna of the Harivamsa and the 
exalted god Visnu. 


i) Cf H. Raychiiudhuri t Eailv History of the VaiBhnava Sort, pp. 23. 30 f , 48 ff. 

•) Tins view is advocated especially by Gar be, Dio BhuguvadgUa, 2nd Ed., 
pp. 27 ff. 

*) 'J hue OMcnberg, Dna Ulnh&bh&rHtn, pp. 37, 43. Cf. also Jacobi, ERE. VII, 195 f, 
and Sir Chnrlcs Ehot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921), II, 154, tv ho emphasizes the 
point that Kpjpa is not, so essentially impoitnut in tlio stoiy of the Mahibh&rata aa ia Huns 
in tnat of the lUm'yanu. It memo to mo, however, that the iwri lor Kr ; na, not the god 
Ko.'a, is too closely bound up with the mam narrative for the epio to be imuginable 
entirely without him. 

*) Cf. Uoltzmunn, Da» MRhubharata I, 132 ff.; A, Weber, Zur indischen Religions- 
geschichte (Souderabdruck aus “ Deutsche Revue ” 1899), pp. 28 f. j L. J. Sedgwick, J BRAS, 

58 
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The political and religious development which is 
reflected in those songs of the Mahabharata which refer 
to the great fight—the passing of the supremacy from 
the Kauravas to the Pnpdavas, and the deification of Krsna— 
thus already presupposes a long period of time, and it is un¬ 
thinkable that even these songs only, which form the nucleus 
of the work, should originate with one single poet. Such an 
assumption becomes still more impossible if we consider the 
countless contradictions which occur in the details of the 
principal narrative. I will recall only the narratives of the 
marriage of the Pandavas (see above, pp. 33G f.) and the adven¬ 
tures of Arjuna (p. 339). In Book IV we find a duplicate of 
the whole battle in the Kuru-field: Bhlsma and all the other 
heroes of the Kauravas are put to flight by A-juna almost in 
no time; which does not fit in well with the tact that later 
on it is only possible to overcome the Kauravas in eighteen 
days, and then only by the employment of guile on the part 
of the Pandavas. There can scarcely be any doubt that the 
whole of Book IV (Virata-parvan) is a later production 11 
than the magnificent battle-descriptions in the following books. 
But even in those books which unquestionably contain 
the oldest parts of the epic, there are constantly to be found 
contradictions which cannot possibly be explained by the 
"ingenious carelessness ” of any one poet. 21 Beside the most 
Splendid descriptions full of raciness and vigour, there arc 
also to be found long songs, in which the description of the 


23, 1910, pp. 115 £t.; Grierson. ERE. II, 539 ff. Jacobi, ERE. V1T, 103 ff. ami Ptroitborg- 
Festgabe, p. 168 ; A. B. Keith, JRAS. 1916, 6*8 CF; R. G. Bhnndarkar, Vaiynavism, etc, pp. 3 
f., 8 ff., 33 ff. j Rnyrhoudhuri, 1. c., pp. 18 ff, and pBseim • Garbe, 1. c. ; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism II, 162 ff. ; Hopkins in Cambridge History 1, 258; Oldenbery, Das Mat SbhSrata, 

pp. 87 ff. 

’) Thus already Boltzmann, Mah5bh«rata II, p. 08, and Hopkins, The Groat Epic of 
India, pp. 382 f. Cf. N. B. Vtgikar, The Virataparvan of the lluhibharata (Poona, 1923), 
pp. zx f. and my remarks in Ann. Bh. Inst, V, 1, p. 23. 

*) Cf- above, notes on pp. 361, 362 f.; 366, 370 f 
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eighteen-day battle is spun out as long as possible with dull 
monotony and continual repetitions. 

Thus even what we can term the “actual epic,” as it has 
come down to us, is certainly not the work of one poet. Even 
this “ nucleus ” of the Mahabharata is no longer the old hero¬ 
ic poem; but the latter is contained in -it, in a much diluted 
condition. 

We have now seen that around this nucleus an enormous 
mass of the most miscellaneous poems has accumulated; 
heroic songs from various cycles of legends, brahmanical myths 
and legend poetry, asectie poetry and didactie pcems of all 
kinds from the simplest moral maxims to extensive philoso¬ 
phical poems, formal law-books and complete Puranas. 
Though J. Dahl maun has applied an enormous amount of 
erudition in an attempt to prove that the Mahabharata is one 
unified work which was composed by one poet in pre-Buddhist 
times both as an epic and a law-book, 1 ’ only few scholars 
agree with him. Sylvain Levi,*’ too, has recently attempt¬ 
ed to explain the Mahabharata as “ a deliberate composition 
organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and per¬ 
meates it.” lie compares the Mahabharata with the Vinaya, 
the code of discipline of the Mula-Sarvastiv adin Buddhists, 


1) In ),is hook 11 lias Maliilblntiata a!s Epos and Uechtsbnch ” (3erlm, 1895) (see 
above, p 3't>, note 1), V Mtnann, it is true, only speaks of a “ unilied diaskeuasis ” but yet 
be nsmbes to tl.o " dia-hoiiasl ” an activity which could certainly stamp bira as a poet; 
and in c ncluaion (p 302) lie sp-aks of the MuhSbhllrata as the work of " one sin S U poetical 
treatiio genius.” In bis book '■ Genesis des MaliM.blrata " (Berlin, 1899) be says directly : 
“The poet was a Hmskeu.ist, the Uiuskennst a poet.” It U noteworthy that oven such a 
rather oithodos Indian as C.V. I u.dltu (The MahdbbaraU: A Criticism, Bombay, 1905), 
who speaks with it science ofVjfUa, the contemporary of Kr?na, as the “poet” of the 
MabfibhSi-ata (whom he places high above Homer, Milton and Shakespeare) and id all 
earnestness computes that Vyhta and K r9 i,ia might have lived at the time of the MahS- 
bh&rata war about 8101 B. C., yet frankly admits that the Mab4bh&ruta in its present fora 
is the extension of an originally much smaller work and contains numerous additions and 
interpolationa. 

*) llhandarkar Com. Vol., pp. W &. (English in Ann. Bh. Inet. 1, 1, 
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and is of opinion that the whole great epic “with all its ex¬ 
aggerations and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant 
mass ot detail” is based on nothing but “ a code of K$atriya 
discipline as practised by the Bhagavatas.” Of course, if we 
take it that the nucleus of the epic is to be found in the Bhd- 
gavadglta, Narayanlva and Iiarivanisa, such a point of view 
is justifiable. If, however, as I ravself believe, the real nu¬ 
cleus of the Mahabharata is a heroic poem of the conflict be¬ 
tween the Kauravas and the Pandavas, Levi’s interpretation 
is just as impossible as that of Dahlmann. Those scholars 
who see in the Mahabharata a “scripture of the warrior 
caste,” 1 ’ forget that the Mahabharata as we have it in our 
present-day text contains much which would be quite out of 
place in a work intended for warriors. The ascetic morality 
of ahimsa which is preached in so many passages in the 
didactic sections, of the love towards all creatures and complete 
resignation, is just as incomp itihle with the very sensual 
pleasures promised to the warrior in Indra’s heaven, as with 
the eating of meat and the drinking of strong drinks in which 
the heroes and even their wives indulge, in many a vivid des¬ 
cription of the warriors’ life in the actual epic. 25 Anyone 
who has really read the whole of the Mahabharata and not 
only the most magnificent portions of it, is bound to admit 
that our present-day text of the epic contains not only much 
thjit is diverse in content, but also much that is diverse in 
value. In truth, he who would believe with the orthodox 
Hindus and the above-mentioned Western scholars, that our 
Mahabharata, in its present form, is the work of one single 
man, would be forced to the conclusion that this man was^ 
a f ote and the same time, a great poet and a wretched seribf- 
bier, a sage and an idiot, a talented artist and a ridiculou^ 


1 ) Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism I, pp. xo f. 
History I, p 266. 

*) See Eopklnt, Great Epic, pp. 373, 376 ft. 


Cf■ also Bopkint in Cambridge 
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pedant—apart from the fact that this marvellous person must 
have known and confessed the most antagonistic religious 
.views, and the most contradictory philosophical doctrines. 1 * 
With regard to lan guage, style and metre, too, the various 
parts of the Mahahliarata show absolutely no uniformity. 
IFis in only quite a general sense that one can speak of “epic 
Sanskrit ” as the language of the popular epics. 2 * In reality 
the language of the epic is in some parts more archaic, i. e. 
more'closely related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose 
works, than in other parts. And beside linguistic phenomena 
which recall the Pali, and which can be called popular, there 
are others which one is compelled to call sclecismx, such as 
are often committed by uneducated and inferior authors like 
the Purana composers. The style, too, can only in a general 
sense be said to be far removed from the so-called “Kavya 
style ” i. p. the style of the later ornate poetry, which is 
characterised by the e rcessive use of embellishments (Alamka- 
ras), However, there is no lack of passages in the Maha- 
bharata w'hieh remind us of this lvavya style. 3 * Beside these, 
we also find portions which retain the naive style of the old 
Itilia"as, as they are related in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
while again in numerous other f ortions the most negligent 
PuiTina style prevails. As regards the metre, 4 * the Sloka 
which originated in the old Anustubh is certainly the metre 
par excellence. But there are earlier and later forms of this 


>) Oldcberg (Dm MatiAbhnrnta, p. 32) calls it a " scientific monstrosity ” to suppose 
that the Mah&bharata was a nnified'tomposition. 

*) The epic language is treated by 11. Jicobi, Dns Ratn&yana, pp. ll2 ff. Ci- also above, 
p. 44. and llupkms, Tho Great Epic, p. 202. A. Lading, MahSbh&rata als Epos und 
Rcchtsb.ich, pp 0 ff ; J. T Vackernngel, AltindiBche Gramnmtik I, pp. xliv ff.; W.Kirfel, 
Beitrlge z ir Geachichte der Nominalkomposition in den Upanijads und im Epos, Bonn 
1908; Keith, JttAS, 1906, pp. 2f; OUlenberg, 1 c., pp. 129 £f., 145 ff. 

*) Cf■ above, p. 364. Bnt these passages are not numerous, at all events not 
nearly «e numerous as in tho RSmSyava. 

*) See Sopkine, Great Kpio, pp. 191 ff.j I. Zubaty ZDMG, 43, 1889, pp. 619 ff.; Ludwig 
1. (i„ p, 87 ( Jacobi in GurupQjikaumadl, pp, 60 ff. ; Oldtnberg, 1. c., pp. 137 ff. 
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Sloka, which are all represented in the Mahabharata. More¬ 
over our epic also contains old pra^^assages, in which the 
prose is occasionally rhythmical, and sometimes alternates with 
verses. 1 * Also ot‘ the Trisfubh metre which is often used in 
the Mahabharata, though the Sloka is about twenty times as 
frequent as the Tristubh, we find the ancient form, still simi¬ 
lar to the Vedic form, as well as liter forms; and even the 
^elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be 
found in certain parts of the Mahabharata. 

Lastly, we must not forget that the opening sections of 

the Mahabharata themselves give clear indications that the 

epic had not always its present form and extent. Even the 

tables of contents which we find in the first two adhvavas, 

« » * 

are not always in agreement with our text.-’ 

Thus everything indicates that the Mahabharata is n«t 
the work of one single author or of one time, but consists of 
earlier and later portions which belong to different centuries. 
Contents and form alike confirm the fact that some parts of 
the Mahabharata reach back to the times of the* Veda, while 
others must be synchronous with the late productions of the 
Purapa literatuie. 

Now it has been assumed, especially by A. Holtzmann, 
that an ancient heroic poem of the Kauravas existed, which 
was the “original Mahabharata,” that this later underwent 
a “revision with a tendency ” in favour of the Pandavas; and 
that it was then on several consecutive occasions—first by 


‘) Cf Hophnt^ Great Epic, pp 2W ff. The view taken by Oldenberg (Das MahS* 
bbSrata, pp. 21 B. and elsewhere) that these prose-poetry passages are the oldest portions 
of the Mahabharata, is quite wrong in my opinion. 

’) See above, p. 271; V. V. / yei , Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of 
the Mahsbhuratn, pp. 17 3 and passim, Oldenberif, 1. o, pp. 33 3 , 43 ft. Though the 
division into 18 par runs is traditional, it is not certain that the division was originally the 
same as we find it in our test at the present day. Alburunl mentions other titles of the 
18 parvans, e E. Sacha u, Alberoni's India, I, pp. 132 f. The Southern Indian MSS. and 
th« Javanese translation also have other titles. Qj, also Brockhaut, ZDMG. 6, 1802, 

pp, 628 ff. 
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Buddhists, then by Brahmans—“ revised with a tendency.” 
The “ second Purapa-like revision ” must have taken place, 
according to Holtzmann, about 900-1100 A. D., “after which 
followed, a few centuries later, the definite establishment 
And completion of the text.” 1 * 

It is important to state at once that this last supposition, 
according to which the Mahihhatata received its present 
form only in the loth or 10th century, is absolutely false. 
For it is proved by literary and inscriptional evidence, 2 * that 
already about 500 A. D. the Mahabharata was no longer an 
actual epic, but a sacred text-book ar.d religious discourse, 
and was, on the whole, not essentially different, in extent and 
contents, from the work as wo have it at present. The philo¬ 
sopher Rumania (about 700 A. D.) quotes numerous pass¬ 
ages from almost all the books of the Mahabharata, which to 
him was a great smrti expounded by Vyasa.* 1 The poets 
Subandhu and Buna (about 600-650 A. D.) knew the Maha- 
bhiirata chiefly as a poem, indeed Bana considered it as the 
culmination of all poet.-y . 11 In his romance “ Kadambarl,” 
however, the latter also relates that the Queen Vilasavatl was 
present at a recitation ol the ^Mahabharata on the occasion of a 
festival in a temple atUjjeiu. Such public readings of the Maha¬ 
bharata still at the present day take place in India in temples 
on festive occasions—and naturally not only for entertainment, 
but also for edification and religious instruction. 51 As early 


') Ucltzmnnn, Das Mnhftbharata, I, 194. 

») See R. G. Wumduknr, JBRA3. 10, 1871-2, pp. 81 fl.; K. T. Telang, SBE., Vol. 8, 
pp. 28 B. ; and especially G Buhler and J. Kioto, Indian Studies II, SWA. 1892. 

•) See Buhler, 1. c., pp. 5 ff. 

‘) Ilnr^acarittv, introductory verses 4-10. But from this passage it does not follow, 
a. Peterson (K&darabar!, Introd., p. GS) thinks, that in BSna’s time the MahSbharata “ was 

ae yet comparatively a fresh wonder in the world," but rather that its fame had already 

.. penetrated the three worlds," as Bftna himself says. On the MahSbharata in the works 
of Subandhu and B&na s. W Curtellieri, WZKM. 13, 1899, 57 ff. 

•) In another place in the " KSdambarl" (ed. Peterson, p. 209) we read that 
KSdambarl liiten. to a recitation of the MahSbhSrata, NSrada’s daughter reciting it " in a 
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4s about 600 A.D. an inscription from Cambodia testifies to 
similar public readings of» the Mahabharata, and this by 
utilising manuscripts, presented expressly for this purpose in 
this distant Indian colony in Further India. Finally, we also 
possess deeds of land grants from the 5th and 6th centuries, 
in which the sections of Book XIII (see above, p. 425), dealing 
with the morality of giving (danadharma) are quoted as 
sacred texts; and in one inscription of this kind the Mahabha¬ 
rata is already called the “collection of a hundred thousand 
verses.” The number of a hundred thousand verses, however, 
is not even approached, unless Books XII apd XIII and even 
part of the Harivamsa are included. 1 ' But if the Mahabha¬ 
rata already in the 5th century receivedits unquestionably latest 
sections such as Book XIII and the Harivams\», 2> if it was at 


gentle singing voice," whilst a pair of Kinnara* aeated behind her accompany the recita¬ 
tion on the Sate. 

l ) In the MahSbh&rata itself th°re is already mention made of its " bnndred 
thousand" verges (I, 1, 107; XII, 343, 11 ; cf above, p 323 and H'ipline, 1. c., p. 9). The 
18 books of the MahftbhSrata have, in the Calcutta edition, 90 002 veises, of which 13,')35 
fall to the share of Boole XII and 7,739 to Book XIII. With the whole Ilaiivaipia the 
number of verses ia 106,400 If the Bhavi^yaparvan (see above, p. 452) is omitted, 
there remain 101.154 verses, which number best agrees with the round number of “a 
hundred thousand." But the different recension* of the Mnh&bh&rata, which often differ 
from each other in that the ooe recension omits a number of verses which me i eluded in 
another, but, on the other hand, in another plaoe inserts just as many verses which are 
missing in the latter, prove that the contents of the Mah&bh&rata could vary without the 
extent being changed. 

*) We cannot form any definite conclusion as to the date of the Harivnmfin (" abont ' 
the third century of the Christian era," E. G. Bhnn^arkar, Vuijpavism, etc., p. 30) on the 
basis of the occurrence of the word “ dlnSra’’ — denarius. We may assume, however, 
that this appendix to the Mah&bhSrata did not come into existence very long before the 
4th century A. D.; for though Homan gold coins were known in India us eaily as in the 1st 
century A. D. (s E J. Rapaon, Indian Coins, Grundriss II, 8 B., pp. 4, 17 ff . 25, 85; R. 
Bncell, JR AS. 1901, 591 ft.), the Indian word din&ra is only traceable from 400 A D, 
onwards in Gupta inscriptions {Sewell, l.c, p 616). Cf. B. 0. Haznmdar, Jit AS. 1907, 
pp. 408 f. ; A. B. XeifA, JftAS. 1907, pp. 6S1 ft ; 1915, pp. 504 f. If the Buddhist poet 
Ai»agho$a should really be the author of the Vajrasiicl which is ascribed to him, the 
Harivatpia would already have been a part of the Mahibhftrate in the 2nd century A. D., 
for two verses from the Harivaipia (J292 f.) ace quoted iu the VajrasOcI 3 (*. Weber, 
Indische Streifen I, p, 189) with the words “ for it is written in the Bhirata.” 
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that time already a religious text-book and discourse, and if, 
a hundred years later, manuscripts of the Mahabharata had 
already reached Further India and were read in temples 
there, then we are justified in concluding that at least one or 
two centuries earlier, that is, in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., 
it must already have received that form which it still has 
to-day. On the other hand,'* however, it can only have 
received this'form after the origin and spread of Buddhism, 
to which it contains many references, indeed, only after 
Alexander’s invasion of India, as the Yavanas, i.e. the Greeks 
(Ionians), are frequently mentioned. Accordi ng to this the 
Mah abharata cannot have received its present form earlier , 
than the 4tli Centura J3,C. and not later than the 4th century 1 
A.D . ai 

Therefore, a great re-modelling of the Mahabharata, or 
even the addition only of one of the great Books, cannot have- 
taken place after the 1th century A.D. In fact, I cannot 
consider the hypothesis of one or indeed several remodellings 
to be either at all necessary or probable.*’ As in later 
periods the copyists deal rather arbitrarily with their text, so, 


1 ) See Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 391 ff. If Dio ( lny* 08 tomo> statement that even 
the Indians sang Homer's poems a”ui that they wore well acquainted with the sufferings 
of Priam, etc., alluded to the Mahabharata (as is the vie>v of A IVebt^, Ind. Stud. II, 
101 ff. ; Holtz maun , Das Mahabharata IV, 163; P»«chr/, KG, 195; H. G. Rao'hnson , Inter¬ 
course between India and tho Western World, Cambridge, 1916, pp. 140 f., 171), then this 
statement would constitute our earliost external evidence of the existence of the M&ha- 
bh&rata in the 1st century AD. It is possible, however (in fact, according to Jacobi 
in Festschrift Waekornagel, pp. 129 f., probable), that Dio’s statement, which was repeated 
by Aelian, refers to an actual Indian translation of Homer. On various Greek words in 
the Mah&bh&rata s. Hopkins, l c., p, 372 ; Kuu’ltiwon, 1. c , p 172 note. 

*) Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Orundriss III, 1 B 1915, p. I) considered 300-100 B. C. 
to be the probable date of tho Mahabharata, but in Cambridge History I, p. 258, he also 
gives the limits 4th century B. C to 4th century A. D S (JA. s. 11, t. V, 1915, 

p. 122} concludes from the agreement between the geography of the Buddhist Mahfi- 
mftyuri with that of the MahSbhftrata, that the latter received its final redaction in the 
first three or four centuries A, D. 

**) But that does not say that separate parts, as for example, the Vir*ta-parvan, 
have not been remodelled. Of- Hopkin# in the JA08 24, 19^3, p. 64, 

50 
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in more ancient times, the rhapsodists, among whom the 
heroic songs must have been transmitted orally during 
centuries, probably took every possible liberty in the presen¬ 
tation of their songs: they lengthened scenes which pleased 
their audiences, and abridged others which made less 
impression. But the greatest alterations, by means of which 
the ancient heroic poem gradually became a compilation, 
which offered “ much ” and therefore offered “ everyone 
something,” can probably be explained by the fact that 
the transmission and preservation of the ancient heroic songs 
passed from the original singers to other classes, that the 
songs themselves were transplanted to other regions, and 
adapted to other times and a changing public. Already in 
very early times, as we have seen, the songs must have passed 
from the bards who were connected with the race of the 
Kurus to such as had relations with the race of the Papdavas. 
They spread from such districts where the Vispu-cult 
prevailed to those where Siva was worshipped as the highest 
god. The phases, too, through which the Krsna-cult passed, 
left their traces in the epic poetry. As with other peoples, 
so with the Indians a time must have come when the creative 
poetic genius no longer manifested itself in works of heroic 
poetry, which latter ceased to be living poetry, and when only 
the ancient songs were still sung by the bards. 1 ' The old 
heroic time, toe, came to an end, the time when the bards 
went forth into battle with the warriors as charioteers, so that 
after the victory was achieved, perhaps at a great sacrificial 
feast, they could sing of the glorious deeds of the heroes. 
The epigones of these bards were an inferior class of literary 
men—the same who also devoted themselves to the handing 
down of the Puranas. These people were probably neither 
proper warriors nor proper Brahmans ; it is not for nothing 


’) Cf. H. Jacobi in GGA. 1892, p. 632, 
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that the law-books describe the Sutas as bastards, who were 
said to be descended from the intermarriage of warriors with 
Brahman women or of Brahmans with Ksatriya women. 
This very thing constitutes the peculiarity of the Mahabharata 
in its present form : it is neither proper warrior-poetry nor 
proper religious poetry ; it is no longer an epic, but not yet a 
real Purapa. 

The Mahabharata may not have received a final form of 
some kind until after centuries of oral tradition it was first 
written down. Probably only Brahmans, Pandits, participated 
in this editing and writing-down. If, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that the Mahabharata, even in the 
1th century A.D. or still earlier, was not essentially different, 
on the whole , in extent and contends, from the work as we 
have it now, then the words “ on the whole ” and “not 
essentially” must he very strongly emphasized. For additions 
and alterations, and, in fact, additions not only of single verses, 
but also of whole songs (such as hymns to Durga and so on) 
have been made even during later centuries,and a critically 
established text of the Mahabharata does not exist at all. 

"When we speak of the Mahabharata,'’ we usually mean 
the text as we have it in the two standard editions which 
were published in India and were arranged by Indian pandits, 
viz. the “Calcutta Edition” of 1834-1^39 -> and the 
“Bombay Edition” with Nilakantha’s commentary. 1 ' These 


l ) K. G. Bhandarkar (JBRAS. <20, 1900, p. 402) points out that interpolations were 
made in the Ann&saDapurvnu as late as at the Gupta period 

’) This edition was begun by the Committee of Public Education and completed 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, und contains also the text of the 

Barivaipfia. 

*) It has appeared in several editions since 18G2. See Boltzmann, Das MahSbhSrata, 
111, pp. 2 ff., 9 ff., on this and other Indian editions. The edition by Pratapa Chandra 
Ray (Calcutta, 1882 ff ) is very hardy, bnt is unfortunately spoiled by misprints. This 
edition is a work of true Indian piety and charity: it was printed by the aid of collections 
organised by the editor, for the purpose of free distribution, and 10,000 copies were given 
away gratis. 
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two editions differ but slightly, and may be regarded as good 
representatives of the text as commented by Nilakantha. 0 
The Bengali and especially the Southern Indian manuscripts, 
however, often deviate from the latter text."’ A critical 
edition of the Mahabharata made on the basis of all the 
various classes of manuscripts from all parts of India is one 
of the greatest desiderata of Indologv, and we hope that this 
need may be supplied in the near future. 31 Not until the 
publication of a critical edition of this nature will it be 
possible to sift out many a passage at present intduded in our 
texts of the Mahabharata as being certainly or at least 
very probably interpolations. 11 Moreover, apart from the 

l ) Nilakantha, one of the latest commentators, worked on a text which already 
contained a strong admixture of mter]H>latiunn (s. Vtgikar, Vir4(aparvun, pp xii f.). 
ArjunamiGra ia earlier thau Nilakantha, aud the commentary Yigamapadnvtvnrana iB Btill 
earlier. Editions of the VirJ^aparvan and ITclyogapurv an with several commentaries 
have been published irt Bombay, at the Gujarati Printing Press, 1(115 and 1920, 

*) Bengali MSS,, though not only Bengali ones, weir used for the “Burduan 
Edition.” Ou the Southern Indian MSS,, cf. M. Wintei i.ilt, Ind. Ant. 27, 1898, 07 ff, 
92 ff., 122 ff. and H. Little/*, “Uber die Hran'harecension ties MahabhSrnta,” AGGW, HUM. 
Southern Indian MSS. were utilised for the *• Kuuihliakouani Edition”: this is by no 
means a critical edition of the Southern recension, but a mixed tecetision, containing the 
interpolations of the Northern as well as the Southern MSS In the Sabhapurvan of the 
Southern recension there is a long inserted passage about Kp?na. a kind of Kpjna-epic, in 
which Hopkins (Festschrift Wirdisch, pp. 72 ff cf, Cambridge History 1, p 235) has traced 
many literal points of agreement with the llarivnin?u. 

s ) The preparation of a critical edition of the Mahabharata was agreed upon in 1105 
by the International Association of Academic- (cf. Alrnauach dor Wiener Akadomie 64. 
1904, 248f., 267ff, 55, 19(15, 238ff ), but the pieliminary work which had already been 
begun, waa interrupted by the world war. A critical edition of the Mahabharata is now 
in course of preparation by the Bhindarkar Oriental Ri-carch Institute, Poona- s. A 
prospectus of a New and Critical Edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Institute 
under the Auspices of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Prutinidhi, B.A., Chief of Antidh, 1919; 
B. Zimmermann aud C- V. Vaidya in JBKAS. 25, 1920, pp. 358 ff , N. B. Vtgikar in Ann- 
Bh. Inst. II, 2, 1921, pp. 155 ff.; and the VirStaparvan of I be Mahabharata edited from 
original M8S. as a tentative work .. l’ooua, 1923, M. Winternitz, Ann, Bh. Inst. IV. 2, 
1923, pp. 145 ff. ; V. 1, 1924, pp. 19 ff. 

*) Even now we can say with certainty, on the basis of the MSS., that, for instance, 
the story of Gaoefa, who writes down the Mahabhlratn, in the Adiparvan 1 (s. M. 
Wintemitz, JBAS. 1698, pp 380 ff. and cf. V. V. lye, Preliminary Chapters of the Maha. 
bhSruta, pp. 32 ff., 97 ff., 340 f.) and the Durgastotru in the Viritjaparvan 0 (s. Vtgikar, The 
VirStaparvan Ed., p. xxii) arc interpolations. 
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manuscripts, it will be possible to distinguish with some 
degree of certainty between what is authentic and what is 
spurious. If For this purpose the older translations in the 
vernaculars, as well as the Javanese and Persian translations 
of the Mahiibharata will have to be taken into account. 2 ' 

As long as there is no such critical edition of the text of 
the Mahabharata available, the date of each section, nay 
sometimes of each single verse of the Mahabharata must be 
determined separately, and there is very little meaning in, 
and no sort of justification for, saying, as it is so frequently said, 
that a certain name or subject “ already" occurs in the 
Mahabharata. So much the less justification is there for 
connecting definite dates with the Mahabharata as a whole, 
as not only were later insertions made in decidedly “ early ” 
parts, but also, just as frequently, very ancient passages are 
found in the “ later ” portions. Thus the whole of Book I 
of the Mahabharata is certainly not “ ancient ”; but that 
does not prevent many of the myths, legends and genealogical 
verses occurring in it from being very old/’ Even in the 
Harivamsa, which was certainly only added late, we find very 
old verses and legends. But the expressions early ” and 


') 8e« above, miles to pp 2s2, Job. 3u0, 31< ■- 314, 31b, 342 1’.; and A. Lu.dv.tg on 
interpolations in the iUjusuv a and .lanisandli.i Parvans (Mahibh II, 12 ff.) in OC xii, 
Paris, 1. pp. 1S7 (I. 

s ) For vernacular versions nt the MelirtbbAnitn see Uoltzuitnin, Das Malidbliffrata, 
III, pp. 10.* ff Ou tlie Tamil translation said to belong to the 11th century A. D., s. V. V. 
Iyer, l. c., p. 97 ff and passim The nl i Jnvnnic translation is dated 990 A. D., s. K, Will/, 
Den old javausko WirUtnparva, Kopenliageii, 11*17, D. van Hinloopeu Liibberton, .TRA8. 1913, 
pp. 1 ff.; and H. Keen, Verapreido tleavhrifieu, 1920, 1 ol, is, pp. 39 ff., 215 ff. On the 
Mahabhfliatn on the island of Bali, s, K Fcu'd'cic >., JKAS. 1870, pp. 170 f., 1*9 ff. Od the 
Persian translation s, Holtzmann, I e, 111, p. lit*, and A. Ludtng, Das Mahabharutn ale 
Epos und Roehtebnch, pp 00 ft., 93 ff. 

a) Tbs YuySti legend, for instance, is surely at least as early us Pataujali, who 
teaches the formation of the word Vflyatika •* bo who knows the Yayati legend” in the 
Mabibb»?ya (4, 2, 60). F. Luc file (Kssm sur Ciiiyidliva, p 138 f.) is most probably right 
in assuming that in olden times the episodes of the great epics were recited bs independent 
poems, and I should like to add that this was most likely the ease long before they were 
inserted into tbe epic. 
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“ late ” with reference to whole books and large portions of 
the Mahabharata, must always be used with caution and 
reserve. 

This leads us to the most difficult question: What do we 
mean when we speak of “ old ” and “ oldest ” parts of the 
Mahabharata? In other words: To whaJL. lime dp the 
beginnings of the Mahabharata reach Jbftck ? 

Let us keep to facts. In the whole of Vedio literature 
there is no mention of a Mahabharata, though in Brahmanas 
and Upanisads there is frequent talk of Akhyana, Itihasa, 
Purana and Gatha NarasamsI (see above, p. 3 LI). Even 
of the great, and probably historical, event which constitutes 
the central point of the epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru 
field, the Veda says not a word, though in the Brahmapas 
this very Kuru field is so often mentioned as a place where 
gods and mortals celebrated great sacrificial feasts, that this 
event, if it had already taken place, would most certainly have 
been mentioned. 1 ’ It is true that Janamejaya, the son of 
Panksit, and Bharata, the son of Dulisanta and of Sakuntalil, 
already appear in the Brahmanas; and already in a lvuntapa- 
song of the Atharvaveda Pariksit is praised as a peace-loving 
king under whose rule the land of the Kurus prospered. In 
the works belonging to the Yajurveda there is frequent men¬ 
tion of Kurus and Pancalas or Kurupancalas ; and in connection 
with a sacrificial feast of the Kurupancalas an anecdote is told 
in the Kafhaka (X, 6) of Uhrtarasfr.i, the son of Vicitravirya. 
|On the other hand, nowhere in the whole Veda is the name of 
P&udu or of his sons, the Pandavas, to be found, nowhere do 
such names as Duryodhana, Dulys&sana, Kama, etc., appear. 
The name Arjuna does, it is true, occur in a Brahmaiia, but as 
a secret name of the god Indra. The Saiikhayana-SrautasQtra 
(XV, 16) is the first place where we find mention of a war in 


*) See A. Ludwig, Lber da« Yerh&Itnie de* * mythi -chen E lamented s?u der 
biatoriachen Grundiage des Mahabharata, p. 6. 
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Kuruk§etra which was disastrous for the Kauravas. 2) In 
the AsvalSyana-Grhyasutra, !) “ Bharata and Mahabharata” 
are mentioned in a list of teachers and sacred books which 
are honoured by libations at the end of the study of the Yeda. 
Ffiaaini H) teaches the formation of the names “Yudhisthira,” 
“Bhima ’ and “Vidura,” and the accent of the compound 
word “Mahiibharata.” f' atafijali. however, is the first to make 
definite allusions to the story of the battle between the 
Kauravas and the Panfiavas. 

What of Buddhist literature? In the Tripitaka, the 
Pali-canon of the Buddhists, the Mahabharata is not men¬ 
tioned. On the other hand, we find, in the oldest texts of the 
Tripitaka, poems after the style of the Akhyanas with which 
we became acquainted in the Brahmanas as a preliminary' 
step to the epic.** The Jfitaka.s, whose metrical portions 
(the Gathas) belong to the Tripitaka, betray an acquaintance 


1 ) (/. E. Lciututnn, ZDMG. f\ IS9i, 89 5. ; laid < i,/, Dus Mahiibhurata ab EpoB and 
Rechtsbuoh, pp. 77 ff. , Ilopk in- m Cambridge Histor, I, 252 f. B. C. Mazumdar (JRA8. 
19C6, 225 f.) suggests tlml the author of the MahAbhftratft grafted the Kuru-PSijc|ava 
story upon an older story of a n«r between Karris and P.iftcSlus. 

*) 111, 4, 4 This passage has been much discussed. c/. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
pp. 380 f. ; Dahlmaan, Das MahabhSnita ids Epos and Keohtsbueh, pj> 152 ff, ; Wmtemits, 
WZKM. 14, 1000, pp. 55 f. , Ounkai in I’roc l OC, Vol. II, pp. 4<> ff. ; Oldcnberg, Das 
Mah&bMrata, pp 18, .'{3, 1 tgikar is right in explaining the mention of the Mah&bhlrata 

in the Asvalayana-tifhjasutra (and not m other Ufhyasutras) by tho fact that Asval*yana 
Counts as the pupil of Saunaka, and, according to the frame-story of the Mah&bh., 
L'grasravas relates tho Mahfhhilrutu to Saunaku. The date of tho Asv.-Gphjas is, 
however, entirely unknown, and lists of ibis nature could easilj have been enlarged 
at any time in Air&Myana’s school. For this reason we are not justified in drawing a 
chionologica) conclusion from this passage. 

*) VIII, 3, 95 , III, 2, 1(12 ; 4, 7 t ; VI, 2, 38 But these scanty references do not 
admit of our drawing any conclusion as to tho contents and extents of the epio known 
to PSnini 

*) 8eo above, p 311 E. Windm-h, Udra und Buddha (ASGW., Vol. XV, Leipzig, 
1895), pp. 222 ff., and T. W. Rhyn Davids, Buddhist India, Lontlcn, 1903, pp. 180 ff. 
Recitations of Akhyanas are mentioned in the Brahmnjrtiasuua, as well as conversations 
and exhibitions which the monk is to avoid (Dialogues of the Bnddha, translated from 
tho Ptli by T. W. Rhys Davids,. London, 1899, p. 8). If, as the commentator says, 
recitations of the Mahftbhanita and of the RAmlya^a were to be understood by this, the 
author would surely baro mentioned them by name. 
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with the Krspa-te< 7 <?»d, but not with the Harivamsa and the 
Mausalaparvan of the Mahabharata." The names occurring 
in the Jafcaka-book, Pandava, Dhanaiijaya (in the Mah&bha- 
rata an ordinary epithet of Arjuna), Yudhittfyila (Pali form 
of Yudhisthira), Dhatarattlpi (Pali form of Dhrtarastra), 
Yidhura or Yidhura (the Yidura of the Mahabharata), and even 
the narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice of 
a husband and the five-husband marriage of DraupadI, bear 
testimony only to slight acquaintance with the Mahabharata. 
For Pandava occurs in the Jataka as the name of a horse, a) 
Dhrtanistra as the name of various kings, a) Dhanaiijaya and 
Yudhisthira are only mentioned as Kuril kings who dwelt 
in Indraprastha, and Yidura is a wise man, who appears now 
as domestic priest, and now as a minister of the court of 
Dhanaiijaya or of Yudhisthira. 4 ’ Draupadi, however, one of 
the most magnificent female characters of the epic, appears 
in the Jataka as an example of feminine depravity, as she is 
not content with her five husbands, but also commits adul¬ 
tery with a hunchbacked servant.’’ 


*) The legend of Kfggn (Kagha) in told in tho Ghataj&taka (No. 404), allusions 
to it are found also in JStakas No. 012 and No. 530 (gSthd 20). See Luderi in ZDMG., 68, 
1904, pp. 687 ff., also E Hardy in ZDMG., 53, 1899, pp. 25 ff. Tbo Jainas have already 
in the third or second century B. C. made the Kfsga cult part of their religion, s. Jacobi 
in OC VII, Vienna 1886, pp. 75 ff. and ZDMG, 42, 1888, pp. 493 ff. 

! ) Jataka No. 185 

3 ) Dhatara((ha is a king of the gods in Jit. No. 382, a king of the Nlgas in Jit. 
No. 643, a king of the flamingoes in Jit. Nos 602, 533, 534. In Jit. No. 544 be heads a 
list of righteous kings. In the Mah&vagiu Dhrttragtrn is the name of n Buddha, and once 
the name of a palace, s. E. Wvndibch, Buddhas Geburt (A8GW., 1908), pp 101, 108. 

*) In JStaka No. 413 DhanaBjaya is a Kuru king residing in the city of Indapatta 
(Indraprastha) of the family of Yudhitthila (Yudhiffhilagotta), and Vidhura is his 
purohita. In J4t. No. 515 DhanaBjaya Korabya is a piouB Kuru king, called Yudhi^hila 
in the GJthSs, while the sage Vidhura is living at Benares. In the Vidburapagdita-Jtttaka 
(No. 645, already mentioned in the second century B. C. with the title " Vitura-Punakiya 
jfltakam ” in a Bharhut inscription, s, E. Hultzuch. Ind. Ant , 1892, p. 234) Vidhura s 
a minister of the Kuru king DhanaBjaya who (like Yudhi?(hira in the Muhabbarats) is fond 
of playing at dice. But there is no allusion at all to the story of the Mahabharata. In 
Jit. No. 829 DhanaBjaya is a king ot Benares. Vidhura also occur* as the name of a 
wise monk in the TherigathS 1188 and in the Usjjhimanikaya 50. 

•) Jataka No, 686 (giHhfi 288). Cf. Winterniti, JRA8,, 1897, pp. 762 ff. 
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From those facts we must conclude that, before the 
conclusion of the Veda, there could not have existed an 
epic Mahiibharata, i. e. an epic poem which dealt with the 
war wi*h the Kauravas and Pandavas and the battle on the 
Kuru field, and bore the title “ Bharata ” or “ Mahabharata” ; 
but that, on the other hand, such a p^em must have existed 
already in the 1th century B C , as the Sutra works of 
Sankhayana, Asvalayana and Panini can scarcely be later. 
Now as the Pali-canon of the Buddhists, which originated 
in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. C., betrays only quite a super¬ 
ficial knowledge of the Mahabharata, it was probably at that 
time still little known in the oust of India, where Buddhist 
literature originated. 

We have seen, however, that some elements of our 
present Mahabharata reach back into the Vedic period, 
and that much, especially in the didactic sections, is drawn 
from a litonny common proper/)/, from which also Buddhists 
and ,Ininas (probably already in the Mb century B. C.) have 
drawn." 

Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only the 
events described in the epic, hut also the innumerable names 
of kings and royal races, however historical some of the 
events and many names may appear do not belong to Indian 
history in the true sense of the w ord. It is true that the 
Indians set, the reign of Yudhisthira and the great war of 
the MahtYbhavata at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron 


i) Wise* MnltAbh XI, 7, I'll ff, nhirh H R (.1 \SR , X. S., IS, 1922, 
pp 200 it) bellows to In; mint oil tn lln> IWnuj.ir iiim-i iptt m, also btlonsr to this 
It lorn ry common property. ‘to alime, I 1 }* dl f, It* 1 * f. U.t, lit. tbi too l>?) asfiiga. 
Ictfoml i,i tln> Jnink-i -/ allow", pp ff. and 11 l.iAo in tin" (iiti.-e there cited, 

Anotlioi legend which tho MnlAbt.runtn (I, 107 f) linn m common with tbo JSiaka 
(No. 44-1) in tlint ot M*n la mil. who, ns a punishment bn liavim; m bis childhood impaled 
n tty on n thorn, won taken for n robber and impaled, (11 L St *ir/ man, Miterialien znr 
Geacbichte tier inditto!teit Visionsliileriittir, l.eiprit?, 1H02, pp. ,i.l f., and N. B T tgtkiii in 
Proo. II OC 1022, pp. 221 ff. In tbo .JSlaka this MSndnvva is a friend of KanhadipSyana, 
t.a. of Kr?tia Dvaipdvami VvSsfl). 

60 
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Age, i. e. 3102 B. C.; but this date for the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian 
astronomers, and the association of this date with the conflict 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas is, of course, quite arbitrary.” 
The political history of India commences with the Sisunaga 
kings Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, who are known 
to us as contemporaries of the Buddha, and we may also 
ascribe historical character to the kings of the Sisunaga 
and Nanda dynasties mentioned in the Puranas.-’ With the 
great King Candragupta (321 B. C.), the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty, we step on to firm historical ground in 
India. Of all these historical personalities there is no trace to 
be found in th9 Mahabharata.This “prehistoric” character 
ot the narrative and of the heroes certainly indicates the great 
antiquity of the epic.^ 

Summing up, we can say the following about the age of 
the Mahabharata: 

1. Single myths, legends and poems which are included 
in the Mahabharata, reach back to the time of the Veda. 

2. An epic “ Bh&rata ” or “ Mahabharata ” did not exist 
in the Vedic period. 

3. Many moral narratives and sayings which our Maha¬ 
bharata contains, belong to the ascetic-poetry, which was 
drawn upon, from the Gth century B. C. onwards, also by 
Buddhists and Jainas. 

4. //’an epic Mahabharata already existed between the 
Gth and 4th centuries B. C., then it was but little known in the 
native land of Buddhism. 


*) See It Ramkrishna Iihugiiut, JBllAS , 20, 1890, pp. 150 ff. ami J F. Fleet, 
JRAS. 1011, pp. 470 ff , 675 ff In a similar way the Arabian astronomers have connected 
the same era with the Deluge. 

*) These kings reigned between 642 (or 600) B. C. and 322 B. C. Cf. Smith, Early 
History, pp. 44, 46 0 , and K. J. Htrpxon, Cambridge History, I, pp. 312 ff., 097. 

*) E. W. Uopkii i« (in Album Kern, pp. 249 ff.), it is true, believes to hare found 
references to the Manryas, Afioka and Candragupta In the MahAbhftrata. But why 
should these he so hidden t 
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o. There is no certain testimony for an epic Mahabha- 
rata before the 4th century B. C. 

6. Between the 4th century B. C. and the 4th century 
A. D. the transformation of the epic Mahabharata into our 
present compilation took place, probably gradually. 

7. In the 4th century A. P. the work already had, 
on the whole, its present extent, contents and character. 

8. Small alterations and additions still continued to be 
made, however, even in later centuries. 

9. One date of the Mahabharata does not exist at all, 
but the date of every part must be determined ou its own 
account. 

The Ramayana, both a Popular Epic and an 
Ornate Poem. 

The Ramayana differs essentially from the Mahabharata 
in more respects than one. Above all it is much shorter and 
of much greater uniformity. While the Mahabharata in its 
present form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the 
Ramayana, even in the form in which we have it to-day, is 
still a fairly unified heroic poem. Moreover, while indi¬ 
genous tradition names Yvasa, an entirely mythical seer of 
ancient times, who was supposed to he at the same time the 
compiler of the Vedas and of the Puranas, as the author or 
editor of the Mahabharata, it attributes the authorship of the 
Ramayapa to a poet named Valmiki, and we have no reason 
to doubt that a poet of this name really lived and first 
shaped the ballads, which were scattered in the mouths of 
the bards, into the form of a unified poem. The Indians call 
this Valmiki “ the first Kavi or author of ornate poetry ” 
(adikavi) and like to call the Ramayana “ the first ornate 
poem ” (adiknvya). The beginnings of ornate epic poetry do 
indeed lead back to the Ramayana, and Valmiki has always 
remained the pattern to which all later Indian poets admiringly 
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[aspired. The essential factor of Indian ornate poetry, of 
the so-called “ kavi/a,” is that greater importance is attached 
v - t6 the form than to the matter and contents of the poem, and 
'* that so-called alamkaras, i.c. “ embellishments,” such as 
similes, poetic figures, puns, and so on, are used largely, 
even to excess. Similes are heaped on similes, and descriptions, 
especially of nature, are spun out interminably with ever 
'new metaphors and comparisons. We find the first begin¬ 
nings of these and other peculiarities of the classical ornate 
poetry in the Ramayana. While we found in the Mahft- 
bharata a mixture of popular epic and theological didactic 
poetry (puriina), the Ramayana appears to us as a work 
that is popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time. 

It is a true popular epic, just like the Mahabharata, 
k because, like the latter, it has become the property of the 
; whole Indian people and, as scarcely any other poem in the 
i entire literature of the world, has influenced the thought and 
* poetry of the nation for centuries. In the introduction to the 
‘ ! epic (a later addition) it is related that god Brahman him¬ 
self invited the poet Valmlki to glorify the deeds of Rama in 
verse; and the god is said to have promised him : 

‘‘ As long as in tnis film-set land 

The streams shall flow, the mountains stand, 

• So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great Ram&yan shall endure." 11 

This dictum has proved itself truly prophetic to the 
present day. Since more than two thousand years the poem of 
Rama has kept alive in India, and it continues to live in all 
grades and classes of the people. High and low, prince and 
peasant, nobleman, merchant and artisan, princesses and 
shepherdesses, all are quite familiar with the characters and 


*) 1, 2, 36 f. Translated by It. T. II, Griffith. 
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stones of t^e^reat epic.^ The men are elevated by the 
glorious deeds of Rama and are edified by his wise speeches, 
the women love and praise Slta as the ideal of conjugal 
fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. Old and young enjoy 
the wonderful feats of the true-hearted monkey Hanumat, 
and they enjoy no less the gruesome tales of the man-eating 
giants and the demons endowed with magic power. Popular 
sayings and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of the 
people with the stories of the Ramayana. But also the 
teachers and masters of the various religious sects refer to 
the Ramayana and draw' upon it, when they wish to propagate' 
religious and moral doctrines among the people; and the 
po^ts of all later times, from Kalidasa down to Bliavabhuti 
and their epigones, have ever again drawn their materials 
from the Ramayana and worked th< m up anew. 11 When we 
come to the modern Indian literature of the vernaculars, we 
find a Tamil translation of the Sanskrit epic as early as in 
the 11th century, and soon there follow imitations and tran¬ 
slations in the vernaculars from the North to the South of 
India. The religious-philosophical Hindi poem liam-carit- 
manas, based on the ancient epic, and composed about 1574 
A.l). by the celebrated Tulsl Das, has become almost a 
gospel for millions of Indians. Gem rations of Hindus in all 
parts of India have made the acquaintance of the old legend 
of Rama in such modern translations. In the houses of the 
wealthy, recitations of the poem arc arranged even in our 
own day. Dramatic versions, too, of the story of llama, as 
mentioned already in the Harivainsa (see above p. 451 Note), 
may still be seen performed at religious festivals in villages 
and towns in India at the present day. Thus, in Northern 
India, e.g. in Lahore, the Dassara feast is celebrated annually 
by the “llama-play” (ilfim Lila), at which the most 

’) A. Butimyartni't, Da* Knui&yann urn) die Jlamaliterntur dor Inder, Freiburg 
. B, 1804, has given a survey of the whole Rirna literature. 
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popular scenes from the Ramavapa are performed before an 
enormous audieDce. 1 ’ Whether the worship of the monkey- 
king Hanumat as a local deity—wide-spread over India—and 
monkey-worship in general can be traced back to the popu¬ 
larity of the Ramayana, or whether, on the contrary, the 
prominent part played by monkeys in the Rama legend must 
be explained by an older monkey-cult, remains an open 
question. It is certain, at all events, that none of the larger 
villages of India is without its image of the monkey-king 
Hanumat, and that monkeys are swarming in many temples, 
and are treated with great forbearance and love. This is 
particularly the case in Oudli, the ancient town of residence 
of Rama. 2 ’ 

Rama himself, the hero of the Ramayana, was probably 
■ only later made into an incarnation of the god Visnu and 
then worshipped as a god. The fact that the epic dealing 
with this divine Rama then assumed the character of a 
sacred book cannot surprise us. Thus it is said at the end 
of the first canto (certainly not composed by Yalmlki): 

“ Whoe’er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds, 

(rood as the scriptures, be shall be 
From every sin and blemish free. 

Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain. 

Brahmans who read shall gather hence 
The higher praise for eloquence. 


l ) A vivid description of this festival from personal observation is given by J. C. 
Oman, The Great Indian Epics, The Stories of the Ramayana ami the Mahabharata, 
London, 1899, pp. 75 ft. Cf. M. M. Underhill. The Hindu Religious Year, Heritage of 
India eerie*, 1921, pp. 79 f. 

’) Cf- W. Croale, Popular Religion and Folkloro of Northern India, 2nd Ed., 
1896, I, pp. 85 ff., W J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 1882, p 406, 
Underhill, 1. c., pp. 119 f. 
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The warrior o’er the land shall reign 
The merchant luck in trade obtain ; 

And Sudras listening ne’er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale. 1 ' ” 

Significant also is Ihc legend of Damodara IT, a king of 
Kashmir, who was changed into a snake through a curse, and 
could not he released from the curse until he had had the 
whole llama ran a read to him in one single day. 2) 

Hut it is the very popularity of the Ramayana, as in the/j 
case of the Mahabhilrata, which became a reason for the factf 
that the poem has not come down to us in its original forma 
hut much increased and disfigured by additions and alterations^ 
The work, as we have it before us, consists of seven books and 
contains about 2 .,00b couplets (slokas): but which of these are 
early or late, genuine or spurious, we shall only be able to 
determine when we have given a short summary of the con- 
tents of the poem. ,• 


CoNI'ENTS OF THE RaMAYANA . 31 

Book /, called Bdhrkaiidn (section of childhood), begins 
with an introduction upon the origin of the poem, and relates 
the story of the youth of llama. Put in this book, too, 
exactly as in the Mahabbarata, the course of the narrative 


') Translated by li. T. 11. (itifji'h 
*) Kalhana's KijntarnAuinT, I, 1*50 

’) Translated into EriRln.li n'iae by R. T H. Cmffith (in 5 vola. 1870-1874, in one 
vol., Benares, 1895, n,-w r'l with a memoir l>y M. N Vent ita-uavu , Benares, 1915) ; into 
English prose by Manmalhanatl, Ontl, Calcutta, 1892-94 ; condensed into English verse by 
Rurnenh Dutt, Loudon, 1900, translated into Italian by G. Gone-in, Fungi, 1847-58, into 
French by H. Ftiuchr, Paris, 1854 58. and by A Routs,-), Paris, 1900-1009 ; only Book I 
into Gorman by J. il,'nr.nl, Mflnelien, 1897, and n lew extracts by Fr. Rucker t, s. RiSckert 
Nachlese, T, 27l £f. An outline of the story is given by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian 
Epics, pp. 19 ff ; a full account of the contents by H. Jacob t. Das ltfmayano, Bonn, 
1893. Scenes from the ltnmayan, by It. T. U. Griffith, reprinted and published by the 
Panini Office, Allahabad, 1912, 
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is interrupted by the insertion of numerous brahmanical 
myths and legends ; and some of these are the same which 
also appear in various versions in the Mahabharata. Thus 
a mention of Jlsyasrhga serves as a pretext for relating the 
legend with which we are already familiar. 1 ’ The appearance 
of Vosistha and Yiscdmitra gives rise to the narration of 
numerous legends referring to these rsis, famous from ancient 
days. Thus especially, the story of Vis'vamitra’s austerities, 
which he performed in order to become a Brahman, and of 
the temptations of this rsi by the Apsarases Menaka and 
Rambha, is told in detail.- 1 The cycle of Visvamitra-legends 
also includes the ancient legend of Sunatisepa.* 1 Of the 
’* other myths and legends we may mention those of the dwarf- 
, incarnation of the god Visnv. (I, 2b), the birth of the war*god 
Kumara or Kdrttikeya (I, Mj-‘>7), the 00,000 sons of Sagara 
(the ocean) and the descent of Gangd from heaven, 41 and 
the ticirUng of the ocean by the gods and demons.'" 

From the introduction we shall call attention only to the 
pretty story of the invention of the stoka C) ; 

Valmlki was wandering through the forest along the bank of a river, 
when he noticed a pair of curlews which were hopping about on the grass 
sinking sweetly. Suddenly a wicked fowler comes along and kills the 
male bird with his arrow. Now, when the bird is weltering in his blood 
and his mate mourning for him in pitiful tones, Valmlki is seized with 
the deepest jiity, and he utters a curse on the fowler. But the words of 
the curse of their own accord take the form of a 61oka. Then god 
Brahman appears and bids the poet to sing of the deeds of Kama in this 
very metre. 


') I, 911. See above, pp. (399 ft.) and Luihrt. NGGW., 1897, 1, pp 18 ff 

») T, 51-65. 

’’) 1, 62. rf. alwve, pp. 211 ff. 

») 1,38-44. An oatline of this story in (riven by 1. C. Oman, The Great, tndian 
Epics, pp. 87 ff. It has bepn translated into German by A. W. von Schlegel in bid “ Indische 
Bibliotbek,” 1 (1823), pp. SO ff. 

s ) I, 45. CJ. above, p. 389 

“) 1,2. Translated by P. von Schlegel, Cber die Sprache and Weisheit der Indier, 
p, 266. H. Jacobi (Das Ramavapa, pp. 80 f.) suggests that the basis of this legend inay be 
the fact that the epic Sloka in its final form is to be traced back to V&lmiki, 
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Book I gives the following history of Rama’s youth : 

In the land of the Kosala (north of the Ganges), in the city of 
Ayodhyfi (the present Oudh), there ruled a mighty and wise king, named 

Da'uara/hn. He was long childless. Then he resolved to offer a horse- 
sacrifice. The seer Ray/iarnga is engaged as the conductor of this great 
sacrifice, and he presents a specially powerful sacrificial oilering efficacious 
in causing the begetting of sons. Just at that time the gods in heaven 
were much troubled by the demon Havana. Tney therefore turn to Viann 
lagging him to become a mortal, and as such kill Havana. Visnu agrees 
and resolves to be born on earth as the son of Dasaratha. So, after the 
horse-sacrilice was concluded, the three wives of King Dasaratha bore 
him four sons: Kauxah/a bore Raora (in whom Visnu had incarnated 
himself), Katkeyl bore B/mrala, Sumitra bore Lakxmana and Sairughna. 
Of these four princes Kama, the eldest, was the declared favourite of his 
father. But from his youth Luksmana was deeply devoted to his elder 
brother. He was as his second self, and fulfilled all his wishes even 
before they were uttered. 

When the sons had grown to manhood, the great riji Vi&vamitra 
came to the court ot Dasaratha. Kama and Laksmana went forth with 
him to slay demons, for which they were rewarded by the rsi with 
magic weapons. Visvamitra also accompanies the princes to the court 
of King Janaka of Videha. The latter had a daughter named Sita. 
She was no common mortal, for once when the king was ploughing the 
field, she had come forth out of the earth—hence her name “Sita,” “the 
field-furrow”—and Janaka had brought her up as a daughter- But the 
king possessed a wonderful bow and had announced that he would give 
his daughter -Sita m marriage only to the man who could bend the bow. 
Many princes had already tried in vain. Then Rama came and bent the 
bow, so that with a thundering crash, it broke in two. Highly delighted 
the king gives him his daughter in mairiage. Dasaratha is informed and 
fetched, and then, amid great rejoicings the marriage of Kama and Sits 
i» celebrated. And for many years they both lived in happiness aud joy. 

The real story begins with Book II, which describes the 
events at the royal court of Ayodhya, and is therefore entitled 
Ayodhya-Kanda. l) 


1 ) A (roe .poetioul rendering of this Book in German by A. Holtzmann. lndiscbe 
Sagan." 
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When Dasaratha felt old age approaching, he resolved to appoint his 
favourite son Rama as heir to the throne, and caused all the necessary prepa¬ 
rations for the consecration to be made by his domestic priest Vaaisfcha. 
This is noticed by the hunchbacked maid ot Queen Kaikeyl, and she 
urges her mistress to procure from the king the nomination of her own 
son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king had once promised to grant 
her two wishes, which she has up till non’ kept pending. Now she 
requests of the king that he will banish Rama for fourteen years and 
appoint her son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king is much cast 
down, but Rama himself, as soon as he hears of the matter, does not hesi¬ 
tate for a moment to go into banishment, so that his father may not be 
guilty of breaking his word. In vain his mother Kansalya and his brother 
Laksmana try to keep him back. lie insists that it is his highest duty to 
help his father to keep his word. He immediately also tells his wife Sits 
that he is determined to go into banishment into the forest. He asks her 
to be friendly to Bharata, to live piously and continently at the cinrt of 
Dasaratha and to serve h is father and his mothers 1 ' obediently. But 
Slta answers him in a magnificent speech on the duties of a wife, that 
nothing shall prevent her fmm following him into the forest: 

“ My lord, the mother, sire and son 
Receive their lots by merit won ; 

The brother and the daughter find 
1 be portions to their deeds assigned. 

The wife alone, whate’er await, 

Must share on earth her husband’s fate. 

So now the king’s command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

The wife can find no refuge, uone, 

In father, mother, self, or son : 

Both here, and when they vanish hence, 

Her husband is her sole defence. 

If, Raghu’s son, 5 ' thy steps are led 
Where Daiy.'ak’s pathless wilds are spread, 


‘) It interesting to note that Kama always speaks of all tho wives of bis 
father as his “ mothers.” 

“) Rflghava, “ descendant of Bagliu,” i.e. R4ma. 
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My feet before thine own shall j.ass 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass 
And as with thee I wander there 
I will not bring thee grief or eare. 

I long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh. 

All fearless, with delighted eye, 

To gaze upon the rocky hill, 

The lake, the fountain, and ‘In; rill, 

To sport with thee, my limbs to cool, 

In some pure lily-eovered pool, 

\V bile the white swan’s and mallard’s wings 
Are playing in the watt r-springs. 

So would a thousand seasons flee 
Like one sweet da)', if spent with thee. 

Without my lord I would not prize 
A home with gods above the skies ; 

Without my lord, my life to bless, 

Whue could be heaven or happiness ' ” 11 

R&ma describes to her all the terrors and dangers of the forest, in 
order to dissuade her from her resolve. But she remains firm and will hear 
nothing of a separation ; as * i avilrl once followed Satyavat, so, she savs, 
will she not leave him. 

Then Rama at last consents that >Itii shall go forth with him into the 
forest. Nor will faithful Lakamana, of course, be hindered from following 
his brother into banishment. Clothed only in garments of bark, the banished 
ones go forth into the forest amidst the sympathy of the whole population. 

But King Dasaratha cannot overcome his grief at the loss of his son. 
A few days after Rama had gone into banishment, the king awakes from 
uneasy sleep about midnight. Then lie remembers a crime he had 
committed in his youth ; he tells Kausalya how he had once killed a young 
hermit by accideut, when hunting, and how the blind father of the latter 
had cursed him, that he should die of grief at the loss ol his son. Now 
this curse is being fulfilled : 

“ ‘ I see thee not: these eyes grow blind, 

And memory quits my troubled mind. 


*) II, 27. Tmnatated by Griffith. 
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Angels of Death are round me : they 
Summon my soul with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be, 

That, when from light and life I flee, 

I may not, ere I part, behold 
My virtuous Rama, true and bold ? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true, 

Whose joy it was my will to do, 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 
The last drop in the pool that lies... 

Ah Raghu’s son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom niv cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father’s sight ! 

Kausaha, ah, I cannot see; 

Sumitrii, gentle devotee ! 

Alas, Kaikeyl, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father’s shame ! ’ 

Kausalyft and Sumitra kept 
Their watch beside him as lie wept. 

And Da&iratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died.” 11 

After the death of the king, Bharata, who is staying in Rtijagrha, is 
for, and invited by his mother Kaikeyl, as well as by the counsellors, 
ascend the throne. But Bharata will hear nothing of it, and declares 
with determination tha' the sovereignty belongs to Rama, and that be will 
bring him back. With a great retinue he sets out to fetch It is brother. 
Meanwhile, Rama is sojourning in the Citrakutfa hills, and is just describ¬ 
ing the beauties of the landscape to Slta, 2 * when clouds of dust are seen 
to rise and the noise of an approaching army is heard. Laksmana climbs 
up a tree and sees tbe army of Bharata drawing near. He believes that 
it is a hostile attack, and is greatly enraged. But he soon observes that 
Bharata leaves his army behind and draws near alone. He approaches 
R&ma, throws himself at his feet, and the brothers embrace one another. 


*) II, 64. Translated by Griffith. 

*) II, 64. A magnificent description of nature, such as ore uot jure in the 

Ramiyaija. 
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Now Bharata, with many ears and reproaches against himself and bis 
mother Kaikeyf, reports to Kama the death of his father, and asks him to 
rpturn and commence his reign. Rama says he could not reproach either 
him or his mother; hut that which his father had commanded, must even 
now be dear to him, and he will never depart from his decision to spend 
fourteen years in the forest. In vain are all the entrea<ies of Bharata, 
who reminds him of the departure of th. it- father, Rama, with many 
lamentations, offers the funeral liL-tion for the departed one, but 
remains firm in his resolve. Kama comforts his mourning brother in a 
magnificent speech on the natural, neees-arv tran*itorine=s of existence, 
an.l the inevitableness of death, which makes every lament seem 
unreasonable. 


“ In scattering-' end collections all , 

High towering piles at length must lall ; 

In parting even meeting ends; 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

The early fall to eaith is sure, 

Of fruits on tiee» that hang mature. 

Of moitals here behold a type ; 

The\, too, succumb, lor death when ripe. 
A- houses fall when long decay 
Has worn the post- which formed their stay, 
So sink men’- flames, when age’s course 

Has undermined their vital force. 

logs that on the ocean tloaf, 

B\ chance are into contact brought, 

But, to-sed about b\ wind and tide, 
Together cannot along abide;— 

So wives, sons, kinsmen, liches, all 
WhateYr our own we fondly call,— 
Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day, 
To-monow all are snatched away. 

As, standing on the road a man 
Who sees a passing caravan. 

Which slowly winds across the plain, 
Cries, “1 will follow in your train,” 

So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 
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Since none can nature’s course elude, 

Why o’er thy doom in sorrow brood ? ” 1 * 

The counsellors, too, come in order to invite H&ma to begin his reign. 
One of these, Jabali, a great heretic and representative of nihilistic views, 
tries to drive away his moral seruples. Everyone lives only for himself, 
he says, one need not trouble about father and mother, death is the end 
of all things, the talk of a Beyond is only spread abroad by crafty priests, 
in order to procure presents,—therefore he should only consult his common- 
sense and ascend the throne. Rama energetically rejects these teachings 
of the nihilist. 2 > Even the representations of the pious priest. Vasistha 
cannot make him change his mind. And finally Bharata is compelled to 
consent to conduct affairs for RSrna. Rama gives him his sandals as a 
symbol of sovereignty, 3 ' and Bharata returns to Ayodbya, where Rama’s 
sandals are solemnly placed on the throne as the representatives of the king, 
while he himself transfers his residence to Nandigr&rna, in order from 
.there to manage the affairs of the country lot Rama ( a s his representative. 

Beginning with Bool HI, which describes the forest-life 
of the exiles, and hence is called Aram/a-karula, “ Forest 
section,” we leave, as it were, the world of reality, and enter 
a miraculous fairy-tale world, from which we do not emerge 
before the end of the poem. While Booh II shows us the 
life at an Indian prince’s court, and begins from a court 


') II, 105, 16 ff. Translated by J Umr Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 41 f Sayings of this kind belong to.the i ^mitrtij of Indian poets, 

which baa already been mentioned snernl times We meet them again almost literally 
in the Mah*bhttrata, in Purftnaf., in the legal literature (<■ <j. Vignusmrti XX, 32), in tho 
Buddhist proverbial wieciom, in the sayings of Bhartrhuri, a„j BO ou . game's speech of 
consolation also forms tho nucleus of the Ita^nra Ihii-Jalnka, rf. !,,.] ow p 

*) The expression corresponds exactly to tho Sanskrit “ one who tonchos 

that nothing exists (nffsti)." Hero these words are placed in tho month of RSma “ Like 
a thief is ttw Buddha, and know thou that the Tathflgata is i, nSstiks ” This verse, which 
does not even appear in all the recensions, has long ago b Pcn proved spurious. Jacobi 
(I. c., pp. 88 f.) considers the entire JibSli episode to be nn interpolation. A. lhlUbrandl, 
however, cbeorres (Festschrift Kuhn, p 23) . “ The situation is described very well, 

and such an effective contrast has been made between the materialist and tho pious RAmn 
that 1 cannot consider this passage as spurious." 

*) On the shoo as a symbol of law in old Norse and old Herman law, cj. Jacob 
Grimm, Deutsche EecbtsaltertUmer, 4th Ed., 1899, I. 213 ff a, Iloltzmann ha* already 
compared the strikingly similar Hebrew custom, Ruth 4, 7. 
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intrigue, such as in reality occurred in India more than once, 
the only fabulous element in it being perhaps the exaggerated 
generosity of the two brothers Rama and Bharata, Book III 
begins the battles and adventures of Rama with fabulous and 
demoniacal beings. 

When the exiles had lived in the Dar.'ak-i forest for a long time, the 
forest-hermits living tluye besought Mima for protection against the 
Riktjasas. Rama promises (his protection, and from that time is incessantly 
engaged in battles against these devilish monsters. The man-eating giant 
VirSdha is the first to be killed. '< Fateful foi the exiles is t' e meeting 
with hut pan ukha (“ having claw- a- big as winnows the sister of 
R&vaiia. This she-devil falls in love with Rama and makes amorous 
proposals to him. Rut he refers her to his brother Laksmana who is not 
yet married. 2 J Laksmana scornfully declines her advances. Full of 
rage she is about to swallow Slta, when Laksmana cuts off her ears and 
nose. Howling she flees to her hi other Klnna. The latter sets out 
against Hama, fiist with 1 t, then with It,000 Raksasas, but Rama slays 
them all. After kliara too has fallen, Surpanakha hastens to Lanka, a 
fabulous land beyond the ocean,'* 1 and incites her brother / avana, a 
ten-headed monster and ruler of Lanka, to revenge against R&ma. At the 
same time «he describes to him the wondrous beauty of Slta in the most 
alluring colours, and incites him to gain possession of her and to make her 
his wife. Then Havana aiises, drives in his golden chariot through the 
air across the ocean and there meets his friend, the demon MarJca, who is 
living there as an ascetic. With Marlca’s aid he succeeds in parting Slta 
from her protectors and stealing her away. He bears her away on bi^ 
chariot through the air. Slta cries loudly for help. The vulture Jatayus, 
an old friend of Dasaratha’s, comes (lying along ; he succeeds in smashing 
R&vana’s chariot, but finally lie himself is overcome by Ravana. The 
demon again seizes Sltii with his claws and ilies away with her. As she 


’) Hero again follow (in Cantos 8-1-1) alt sorts of legends, «A of| the K$i Agastya 
and others, just as in Book I, and in the MahShharata. 

1 ) This passage is one of the many proofs of the spuriougnesp of the first Book, 
in which it is related that the brothers of Rimu were learned at the same time as RSma. 

\ 3 ) Net, as is usually assumed, Ceylon. It was not till a much later time that 

LafikS was identified with Ceylon. See Jacobi, Kamiynim, pp. 90 if. M. V. Kibe, Rawana’s 
Lanka Discovered. 2nd Ed , 1920, attempts to determine the geographical position of 
'batiks. 
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is borne flying through the air, the flowers fall from her hair, and the 
jewelled bands slip from her feet to the ground. The trees, in whose 
branches the wind rustles, seem to call to her : “ Be not afraid ! ” the 
lotuses droop their heads, as though they were mourning for their beloved 
friend; lions, tigers and other wild beasts run behind the shadow of SltR, 
as if in rage; with tear-washed faces, t.e. the waterfalls, and up-stretched 
^hands, i.e. the towering peaks, the hills seem to make moan for Sltfi. 
Even the great sun, whose rays are darkened and whose orb pales at sight 
of the stolen Slti, seems to lament : “ There is no more justice, no truth, 
no righteousness, no innocence, if Ravana steals Slta, the wife of Hama.” 
(Ill, d4-89). But Havana flies witli the stolen lady across 

the ocean to Lanka, where he accommodates her in his harem. He conducts 
her round his palace, shows her all its splendours, and describes to her the 
immeasurable riches and marvels over which he rules. With coaxing 
words he tries to persuade her to become his wife- But Slt& answers him 
full of anger, that she will never break her faith with Rama, and will 
never allow herself to be touched by him. Then Havana threatens that, if 
she does not yielcl herself to him within twelve months, he will have her 
cut in pieces by the cooks and will eat her for his breakfast. Thereupon 
he has her taken to a grotto, and delivers her to the strict guardianship of 
the RSksasa women. 

Meanwhile Rfima and Lak^mana have returned, and, to their horror, 
find the hut empty. In vain they seek Slta in the forest. Rama raises a 
bitter lament, he questions the trees, the rivers, the hills and the animals— 
but none can give him news of Slta. At last they find the flowers and 
ornaments which fell from Slta in her flight, soon they find the ruins of 
R&vana’s chariot, scattered weapons and other traces of a fight- Rama 
cannot but believe that Slta has been killed by Rak§asas, and in mad 
passion, he declares his intention of destroying the whole world. He will] 
fill the air with hie arrows, stay the course of the wind, annihilate the! 
rays of the sun and envelop the earth in darkness, hurl down the summits ' 
of the hills, dry up the lakes, destroy the ocean, uproot the trees, nay more, 
even annihilate the gods themselves if they do not give him back his SltS. 
Only with much trouble does Laksmaoa succeed in soothing the raving 
one and in persuading him to renew the search. Then they find the 
vulture Ja(ayus weltering in his blood. Dying, he still relates to them 
what has occurred, but dies in the middle of his story. Wandering 
towards the south the brothers encounter a roaring, headless monster, 
Kabandha, whom they deliver from a heavy curse. In gratitude for this, 
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be advises Bfima to ally himself with the monkey-king Svgrlva, who will 
be helpful to him in the recovery of Sltii. 

■ Book IV, the Kiqkindha-kamla , tells of the alliance which 
Kama forms with the monkey, in order to win back Slta. 

'I he brothers reach the lake Bampti, the sight of which causes Rama 
to fall into a melancholy mood ; for it is spring, and the sight of the 
awakening of nature arouses in him g,->af longing for the distant loved 
one.*) Here they soon meet with the monkey-king Sugrlva. He tells 
them that he lias been robbed of hi- wife and his dominion by his brother 
1 dim, and driven lhotn his kingdom. Hama and Sugrlva now form a 
close bond of friendship. Hama premise- to help Sugrlva against Valin, 
while Sugrlva piomisis to aid llama in the recovery of Slta. Before 
Ki‘i/amlha,' >) the residence of Valin, a battle takes place between the 
hostile monkey brothers. Rama comes <o Sugrlva’s aid and kills Valin. 
The monkey Sugrlva is consecrated as king, and Awirdn, the son of Valin, 
as heir to the throne. 

Among the counsellors of Sugrlva, Hnnumaf , s 1 the son of the 
wind-god, is the wi-e.-t. Sugrlva has the greatest confidence in him, and 
commissions him to find Slta. Accompanied by a host of monkeys under 
tlie leadership of Atigada, the clever Hanumat starts on his wav to the 
south. After many adventures they meet with Sawpdti, a brother of the 
vulture Jatayus. The latter tells them how once, when he w r anted to fly 
to the sun in a race with his liother, 4 ' his wings were scorched, so 
that lie had now to stav helple«s on the A indhya hills. But he had seen 
how Havana had stolen Slta away and taken her to Tanka. He describes to 
them the position of Lanka, arid the monkeys descend to the ocean. But 
when they saw the immeasurable billowing sea before them, they simply 
despaired of getting across if. Angada, however, tells them not to be 
despondent, J< for despondency kills a man, as the angry snake kills a boy 
(IV, 64,9). Then they take counsel together, as to who can jump the 
furthest, and it appears that none can jump so far as Hanumat. The 


') The whole first canto is an elegy, which might he entitled ‘ Longing tor the 
doved in Bprinfl,” quite in the style of the later ornate poetry. 

M Hence the title of Book IV. 

») Also Hanumat. The name signifies. “He with the jaws." According to 
06, 24, he is so called because Indra crushed his jaws with the thunderbolt 
») Like Icarus. This myth is at first briefly touched upon (IT, 58), then (IV, 
69-63) related in purftga-like diffusiveness. 

62 
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latter then ascends the hill Mahendra and prepares to leap across the 
ocean.' . 

Book V describes the wonderful island of Lahk&, the 
v~,rn of residence, the magnificent palace and harem of 
Havana, and relates how Hanumat gives Slta news of her 
beloved Rama, and at the same time finds out the strength of 
the enemy. The book may have received the title Sundara- 
kania , ‘‘the beautiful section,” on account of the many 
poetical descriptions, 1 * or because it contains even more 
fabulous stories than all the other books. If the whole 
second half of the R amity ana is already a “ romantic ” epic, 
then this fifth book is very specially “ romantic,” and for 
Indian taste the romantic is alvvajs the most beautiful. 

f< With a mighty leap, which causes the hill Mahendra to tremble in its 
depths and terrifies all the living beings on the bill, the monkey Hanumat 

I rises into the air and Hies across the ocean. After a flight of four days, 
^on which he encounters various adventures and performs miracles, he finally 

' 5 reaches Lanka. From a hill he looks at the town, which seems to him 
almost impregnable. He makes himself as small as a cat, 2 and after 
«unset, penetrates into the town. He views the whole demon-city, the 
palace of Ravana and the wonderful chariot called Puspaka on which the 
BSksasa is wont to drive through the air. He also penetrates into RSvaiia’s 
harem, where he sees the powerful demon prince reposing in the midst of 
hie beautiful women. 3 ) After long fruitless searching, he at last finds 
Slta, consumed by grief, in the Asoka-grove. He makes himself known as 


’) Thus according to Jacobi, R&mayana, p. 124. 

«) According to another explanation "as a horse-fly." Ilanumat can change 
his form at pleasure. 

*) The nightly seraglio-scene (V, 9-11) is described vividly in the style of ornate 
poetry, and forcibly recalls the description in the Buddha legend, where Prince Siddhsrthu, 
sorronnded by his wives, awakens at the hour of midnight, and is seized with disgust at 
eensuat pleasure. The similarity of the situation and of the description is sufficiently 
striking to justify the supposition that it is an imitation of the description in Atvaghcaja’n 
Bu ddhacarilu (V, 47 ff.). For as E B Con-ell rightly remarks (iD the preface to his 
edition of the Buddhacarita), this scene formB an essential part of the Buddha legend, 
-while in the P.SmSyana, it ia only an entirely unnecessary embellishment. Of course we 
must not ascribe the piece to Vilmiki himself, but the imitation must be ascribed to 
a later interpolator. 
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a friend and messenger of K&ma. She Lolls him that Havana has threaten¬ 
ed to devour her, and that she n;u-_t die after two months, if Rama docs 
not deliver her before then. Hanumat assures her of the certainty of 
Rgma’s coming to deliver her. 1 > 

Thereupon Hanumat returns to the hill, flies across the ocean and 
relates his adventures in Lanka to the monkeys awaiting him there. Then 
he goes to Rama, reports to him how he found Stta, and delivers him her 
message. 

Book VI, which describes the great battle between 
Riiraa and Havana, lienee called “ Yvddha-kanda “ battle 
section,” is the most extensive of all. 

Rama praises Hanumat for the successful execution of his errand, 
and heartily embraces him But he despairs at the thought of the 
difficulty of getting across the ocean. Sugrlsa advises the e instruction 
of a bridge to Lanka. Ilanurnat gives an exact description of the city 
of Havana and its fortification, and declares that the principal heroes of 
the monkey-host would be able to overcome it. So Rama commands that 
the army shall be prepared for the march, and soon the tremeudous 
monkey-armv sets out southwards towards the sea-shore. 

When the news of the approaching army of monkeys h id reached 
Lanka, Havana summoned his counsellors, all great and powerful ttaksasas, 
to a council. Now while all the other relatives and counsellors urge 
R&vana in boasting speeches to fight, Yib/i/iaria, Ratana’s biother, points 
to unfavourable omens and advises him to return s Ita. Ravana is much 
enraged at this, and accuses him of envy and ill will ; iclatnee, he says, 
are always the worst enemies ol a king and hero Feeling deeply offended 
by his brother, Vibhlsana renounces lum, flies across the ocean with four 


') With tliis, Hanumit's mission is fulfilled, and the following narrative (11-55) 
ia doubtless a Inter interpolation in order to test the stiengtb of the enemy, Hanumat 
lUBtigateB a quarrel by destroying the ABoku-grove, In tremendous battles with thousands 
of Raksasas he alone remains tho victor But finally he is put into fetters and taken 
before the demon-king. Hunmnat introduces himself as the messenger of Rama and 
demands the return of Sit*. RSvnpa decides to kill him, but is persuaded to spare him 
an ambassador However, in older to punish him, he causes cotton rags soaked in 
Oil to be wrapped round tho monkey’s tail and to be set alight. ^It* heals of it, and 
prays to Agni, the (ire-god, that ho may not burn Hanumat. The monkey now leaps 
With his burning tail from house to house, and sets the whole town on fire, while he 
himself escapes uninjured. The spuriousneBS of this passage has been indisputably 
proved by Jacobi, 1. c., pp. 31 ff. 
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other R&bgasas and allies himself with It&ma. On the advice of Vibhl^ana 
R&ma appeals to the Ooean-god himself to aid him in crossing the sea. 
The latter calls the monkey Nala, the son of the divine mastorbuilder 
Viavakarmau, and instructs him to bridge the ocean. At Rama’s com¬ 
mand, the monkeys bring rocks and trees, in a few days a bridge is 
built over the ocean, and the whole of the great army passes over to 
Lahkft. 

Now Havana’s residence town is surrounded by the army of monkeys. 
Havana gives the command for a geueral sortie. A battle takes place, 
also many cases of single combat between the chief heroes of the two 
fighting armies. Laksmana, Ilanumat, Ahgada and the bear-king 
Jambavat are the most prominent fellow-combatants of Hama, while on 
Ravana's side, his son Indrajit is the most conspicuous. The latter is 
versed in all magic arts and knows bow to make himself invisible at any 
moment. 

Thus, on one occasion, he inflicts dangerous wounds on Hama and 
Laksmana. But in the night, on the advice of the bear-king J&mbavat, 
the monkey Hanumat flies to Mount KailSsa, in order to fetch thence 
four particularly powerful healing herbs. As these herbs are concealed, 
the monkey simply takes the whole mountain-peak with him and carries it 
to the battle-field, where, through the fragrance of the healing herbs, 
Rama, Lakamaria and al] the wounded are immediately healed. Hereupon 
Hanumat puts the mountain back into its place. 

On another occasion, Indrajit, versed in magic, comes out of the city 
carrying on his war-chariot a magically produced image of Mta, which he 
ill-treats and beheads before the eyeb of Hanumat, Laksmana and the 
Anonkeys. Horrified, H-tnumat reports to HSma that SitA is killed ; R&ma 
falls into a swoon. Lik^mana breaks into lamentations and utters a 
blasphemous speech with bitter complaints against Fate that has no regard 
to virtue (VI, S3, 4 fF.) but he is soon enlightened by Vibhisana that 
the whole affair is only a delusion produced by Indrajit. Finally, 
Iudrajit is killed by Laksmana after a violent duel. 

Furious at, the death of his son, Havana himself now appears on the 
field of battle. A dreadful duel between Rama and Havana takes place, 
continuing day and night. The gods themselves come to Rama’s aid, 
especially Indra with his chariot and his projectiles. But as many times 
as R&ma strikes off R&vana’s heads, so often a new head grows again. 
At last he succeeds in piercing Havana’s heart with a weapon created by 
god Brahman himself. There is great rejoicing iu the army of the 
monkeys, and wild flight of the R&kijasas. 
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Now Riivana is solemnly buried and Vibhlsana is installed as kiDg in 
Lanka by llSma, 

Only now does Rama send for SUa, and proclaim to her the joyous 
news of the victory—but then, in the presence of all the monkeys and 
Raksasas, he rejects her. He has (so he declares) had his revenge for 
the ignominy he has had to suffer, but with her he will have no more 
to do ; for a woman who has sat on the lap of another man, and who hae 
been looked at with lustful ejes by another, could no longer be received 
as a wife by a Rama. Then Slta raises a bitter complaint against the 
unjust suspicion uf Hama, arid asks Laksmana to erect a pyre : for 
now nothing remained for her but to enter the tire. Kama gives his 
consent, the pyre is erected and lighted, and Slta, invoking the fire as 
witness of her innocence, rushes into the llames. Then the god Agni 
arises out of the burning p}re with the uniujured Slta and delivers her to 
Rfima, assuring him, in a solemn speech, that she has always kept her 
faith with him, and even in the palace ol the Raksasa remained pure and 
innocent. Thereupon Kama declaims that lie himself never had any doubts 
concerning Slta’s innocence, but that it was necessary to prove her 
innocence before the eyes of the people. 

Now Hama and his people, accompanied In llanumat and the monkeys, 
return to AyodhyS, where they are received with open arms by Bharata, 
Satrugbna, and the mothers. They enter amidst the rejoicings of the 
populace. Hama is consecrated as king and rules happily and for the 
welfare of hie subjects. ' • 

This really concludes the stow of llama, and there can 

» • 

be no doubt at all that the original poem ended with Book 
VI, and that the following Book I'll, is a later addition. 

; This seventh book—it is called U/fara kanda, “ last section,” 
I again contains numerous myths and legends similar to those 
1 which also occur in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, which 
j have nothing at all to do with the llama-legend. The first 
cantos deal with the origin of the llaksasas and the battles 
of Indra with Harann after which the story of the youth 
of Ranuniat is related (VII, 33 f.). Only about a third of 


) VII, 1-34. Jacobi calls the pieoo “ BAvauels." 
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the book deals with Rama and Sita, and the following is 
related : 

One day R&ma is informed that the people are expressing their 
disapproval at his having received Slt& back after she (during her 
j&bdnction) had sat on the lap of Ravana; it was feared that this might 
'have a bad effect on the morals of the women in the land. The model 
king Rfirna is very sad about this ; hejeannot bear the reproach that he 
is setting the people a bad example, and requests his brother Laksmana 
to take Slta away and desert her in the forest. With a heavy heart 
Laksmana takes her on his chariot, leads her to the Ganges and brings 
her to the further bank of the river, where he discloses to her that 
Rama has rejected her on account of the suspicions of the people. In 
deep grief, but yet full of submission to her fate, Slta only sends R&ma 
friendly greetings. Soon after, some hermit-boys find the weeping Slt& 
in the forest and lead her to the hermitage of the ascetic The 

latter delivers her into the protection of hermit-women, B orne 

time she gives b irth. iu.tim,hermitage, to the twins Kuka and Lava. 

Several years pass. The children have grown up and become pupils 
of the ascetic and singer Valmtki. At this time Rama organises a great 
horse-sacrifice. This is also attended by Valmlki and his pupils. He 
instructs two of them to recite, in the sacrificial assembly, trie Rilm&yana 
composed by him. Ail listen with raplme to the wonderful recitation. 
But Rama soon discovers that the two \ outhful singers Kusa and Lava,’* 
who recite the poem to the accompaniment of the lute, are sons of Slta. 
Then he sends messengers to Valmlki and asks him to arrange that. Slta 
May purify herself by an oath before the sacrificial assembly. The next 
morning Y&lmlki brings Slta, and, in a solemn speech, the great ascetic 
declares that she is pure and innocent, and that her children, the twin- 
brothers Ku§a and Lava, are the true sods of Rama. Thereupon R&ma 
declares that., though he is satisfied with the words of Valmlki, he still 
desires that Slt& shall purify herself by means of an oath. Then all the 
gods descended from heaven. But Slta, with downcast glance and folded 
hands, said; “As truly as I have never, even with one thought, thought 
of another than Rama—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me ! As 
truly as I have always, in thought, word and deed, honoured only R&ma 


’) Professional “ travelling singers," who sang epic songs to the accompaniment 
of the lute, were called ku.i\lava ; the names Ku&a and Lava were invented as a kind of 
etymological interpietation of the word kufiilava. Cf. Jacobi, 1. c., pp. ti2 f., 67 f. 
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—may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As I have here spoken 
the truth and never known another than Rama—may Goddess Earth 
open her arms to me ! ” Scarcely was the oath finished, than there arose 
out of the earth a heavenly throne, borne on the heads of snake-demons, 
and Mother Earth, seated on the throne, embraced SltS and vanished 
with her into the depths. In vain R§ma now adjures the Goddess Earth to 
give him back his Slta. Onlj god Brahman appears and comforts him 
with the hope of reunion in heaven. Soon afterwards Rama gives up 
the government to hie two sons Kusa and Lava, and himself enters 
heaven, where he again becomes Vi§nu. 

The thread of this narrative in Book VJI is constantly 
interrupted by the interpolation of numerous myths and 
legends. There we find again the familiar legends of Yayati 
and bahusa (VII, 58f.), of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra , 
who by this becomes guilty of Brahman-murder (VII, S4-87), 
of Urva&l , the beloved of the gods Mitra and Varuna, who 
in a marvellous manner beget the Rsis Vasistha and Agastya 
VII, 56f.), of King I la, who as the woman Ila bears Purura- 
vas (VII, 87-90), and so on. Many truly bralimanical 
legends with an exaggerated tendency compare well with 
similar stories of Book XIII of the Mahabharata. Thus the 
story of the ascetic Sambuka, belonging to the Sudra caste, 
whose head llama strikes off, for which he is commended by 
the gods, because a SSudra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism ; or of the god who is compelled to eat his 
own flesh because, in a former incarnation, he practised asceti¬ 
cism, but omitted to make presents to the Brahmans (VII, 
73-81), and similar “ edifying ’’ legends. The whole of the book 
bears the character of the latest parts of the Mahabharata. 

The Genuine and the Spurious in the Ramayafa. 1 * 

There can be no doubt that the whole of Book VII of 
the RamSyapa was added later to the work; but it has also 


>) The problems of the R*m*yana have been folly dealt with first by A. Weber, 
“Uber das Rimayana," (ABA., 1870). The fundamental work on these problems is that 
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long been recognised that the whole olBopk., X~cannot hare 
belonged to the original work ot Valmlki. Not only are 
there numerous internal contradictions in the book, but the 
language and style, too, stand out as inferior to those of 
Books II to VI. Moreover, in the genuine parts of the 
poem there is never any reference to the events in Book I, 
in fact there are details in this book which directly con¬ 
tradict the statements of later hooks. 1 ' 

Only in Books I and VII is Rama throughout con¬ 
ceived as a divine being, an incarnation of the god Visnu. 
In Books II to VI, apart from a few passages which are 
doubtless interpolated, 2 ’ he is always only a mortal hero, 
and in all indisputably genuine parts of the epic there is no 
indication whatever of his being conceived as an incarnation 
of Visnu. Where mythology enters into the genuine parts 
of the poem, it is not Visnu, hut the god Indra who, as in 
the Veda, is regarded as the highest god. 

It is characteristic, too, of the ttvo Books I and VII 
that, as we have seen, the thread of the narrative is frequent¬ 
ly interrupted, and, in the manner of the Mahabharata and 
of the Purapas, numerous brahmanical myths and legends 
are inserted. There are only very few passages in Books II 
to VI (e. g. at the beginning of Book III) where this kind 
of thing occurs also. The additions and extensions in these 
books —and they are numerous enough—are generally of quite 
a different kind. They consist chiefly of the spinning out of 
the most beautiful and most popular passages by the singers 
by means of their own additions. We must imagine the 
R&mayapa as having been orally transmitted for a long time 


of H. Jatobi, Das Raim'iyana, Geschichto and Inhall, Bonn, 1 Suo also C V. Vint!ya, 

The Riddle of the Kamayana, Bombay and l.ondon, 1900 ; and Dmeshrh.indiu Sen, The 
Bengali Ramayanas, Calcutta, 1920. 

•) E. jf. the marriage of Lak}maga, see above p. 487 Note 2. 

*) Thus, for instance, at the end of Book VI, H-hore, at the moment when 8Ittt 
ascends the pyre, all the gods come on the scene and praise UArna as god Vispn. 
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—perhaps through centuries—in the circles of ti 
singers like the brothers Kusa and Lava in the Uttara-on for 
These singers or minstrels regarded the epic songs as that 
property, with which they took every kind of liberty. If tlvn 
noticed that the audience was deeply moved by the touching 
plaints of Slta, Dasaratha or Kausalya, they would fabricate 
a number of additional verses, sc that they could linger over 
it for a longer time; if the battle-scenes met with greater 
appreciation from a more warlike public, then it was easy 
for the singer to gather together more and more new heroes 
for duels, to have a few more thousands or tens of thousands 
of monkeys or Raksasas slaughtered or to relate again with a 
little variation a heroic deed which had already been related; 
if the audience enjoyed comical scenes, especially those in 
which the monkeys appear, then it was tempting for the 
singer not only to spin out such scenes, but also to add new 
similar ones ; if he had a learned audience of Brahmans 
before him, ho sought to win their favour by spinning out 
the didactic portions, adding new moral maxims or inserting 
aphorisms taken from elsewhere; especially ambitious 
rhapsodists would extend the descriptions of nature, probably 
already popular in the ancient and genuine poem, by means 
of additions in the style of the ornate court poetry. Pro¬ 
bably the Ramayana, like the Mahabharata, only received a 
more or less definite form when it was written down. * But 
this must have happened at a time w T hen the poem was 
already so famous and so popular, that it was already regarded 
as of religious merit to read and to hear it, and that heaven was 


>) It was favourable for th<> amplifications, though unfavourable for the preserva¬ 
tion of the genuine, that the sloka is a metre easy to handle, To produce any amount o 
slokas almost in no time, is an easy matter for any tolerably educated Indian who knows 

Sanskrit. 

*) The activity of the commentators, by which the text was made rt.ll more secure, 
began much later still. 

63 
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long bee* him who copied it. 0 The more one copied of 
belon«e n ^ cen ^ an< * so salutary a poem, “ that imparts long 
there health, renown, good brothers and intelligence,” 2) the 
lanf re certain one was of entering heaven. Therefore the 
g.rst compilers and editors to handle the written poem, did not 
-regard it as their task to view the transmitted material 
critically, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, hut, 
on the contrary, welcomed everything which presented itself 
under the title of “ Ramayana.” 

We can, however, only speak of a “move or less" definite 
form of the ltamayana, for the manuscripts in which the epic 
has come down to us, differ greatly from one another, and 
there are at least three different recensions of the text, repre¬ 
senting the transmission in different regions of India. These 
recensions differ from one another not only in reference to 
various readings of certain passages, but also in the fact that 
in each of them verses, long passages and even whole cantos 
occur, which are missing in others; also the order of the 
verses is very frequently different in the different recensions. 
The recension most widely spread (in the North as well as 
in the South of India), is the one which Jacobi designates as 
“ C,” which has several times been printed in Bombay,' 0 
The only complete edition which has appeared in Europe, by 
G. Gorresio. 0 contains the Bengal recension. The text of the 
North- Western Indian (Western Indian, Kashmiri) recension 


') VI, 128, 120 . “Those men who. full of love towards Ilium, write down this 
collection (saiphitA) compiled by the Rji, attain to a dwelling hi Indra's heaven.” 

*) VI, 128, 122. Also see above, pp. 178 f. 

3 ) I quote from thin recension in the edition of the N'.SI'. by K. !’, I'urab, 2nd 
Ed., Bombay, 1902. It was a mistake to call this recension •• Xnrthoin Indian," for 
the Southern Indian MSS. give the same text ; see IVintcrmtt, Catalogue of South Indian 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, London, 1902, p. 07; M. U'mtcrnt/z and A. U. Keith, Catalogue) of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library, II, pp. 145 f. 

4 ) Turin, 1643-1867. See on this edition E. WWixc/i, Ooschichto dor Sunskrit- 
Philologie (Grundriss I, 1 B), np. 145 f. Only the two first Books have been edited (with 
a Latin translation) by A. VV. von Rchleyel, Bonnae, 1829, 1838, on eclectic principles. 
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is now being printed at Lahore." The only explanation for 
the great differences between the recensions is the fact that 
the text of the epic was for a long period only handed down 
by oral transmission. It is conceivable that the order of the 
verses became dislocated in the memory of the rhapsodists, 
that the wording must often have suffered considerable 
changes, and that the singers of different regions made differ¬ 
ent additions and extensions respectively. 

All these recensions agree, however, in that they contain 
all the seven hooks, and that in all of them, spurious pass¬ 
ages are side by side with genuine ones. For this reason none 
of the recensions represent an “ original text ” of the Rama- 
yana. But the omission of a passage in one of the recensions 
is always justifiable ground for suspecting its genuineness; 
and on the whole it is certainly easier to detect what is spu¬ 
rious and later in the Rfunayana, than it is in the Mahahha- 
rat-a. “ As on manv of our old, venerable cathedrals," savs 
Jacobi, 21 “every coming generation has added something new 
and repaired something old, without the original construction 
being effaced, in spite of all I he added little chapels and 
turrets; so also many generations of singers have been at 
work at the Uamavapa; but the old nucleus, around which 
so much has grown, is to the searching eye of the student, 
not difficult to recognise, if not in every detail, yet in its prin¬ 
cipal features.” Jacobi himself, in his work “ Das Ram ay ana ” 


An edition from a Uougali MS. with cotupurativ© foot-notes was published by Pandit 
Rasiklal BhaUacharya in the “ Pandit,’’ N. S., Veils. 28-34. A comparative study of the 
recoDBioua C anti B (Bengali) has been made by M. Valtaun, GSAl. 25, 1912, pp. 45 ft. 

') Critically edited by Pandit Horn Labhaya, published by the Research Depaitinent, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, 1923 ff. (’/■ Hans ]V\rtz, Die weetliclie Becension ties BStnS- 
yana. Diss. Bonn, 1894 j S. Uru JA. 1918, a 11, t, *i, pp. 5 ff. Only when we shall have 
critioal editions of all the three recensions, will it be possible to decide which of them 
contains tho more authentic text. 

*) Das Rlm&yaga, p. 60. 
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has indisputably proved a large number of additions and 
extensions to be such. The fact that, in an attempt at a 
critical reconstruction of the text, perhaps only a quarter of 
the transmitted 24,000 verses of the Ramayapa would prove 
to be “ genuine,” does not speak against the justification of 
the criticism.” It is only on account of tha great mass of the 
“spurious” in the Indian epics, that the reading of them, 
which often carries us away to the greatest admiration, still 
oftener disappoints us. And if a comparison between the 
Indian and the Greek epics with reference to artistic value 
must necessarily result unfavourably for the former, the 
blame rests far more with those versifiers who increased and 
disfigured the ancient songs with their own additions and 
alterations, than with the ancient Indian poets. The “ form¬ 
less fermenting verbiage,” with which 'Friedrich lliickert 
reproaches the Ramayana, is surely more often to be placed 
to the account of the imitators of Valmlki than to that of 
Valmlki himself. But on the whole the German poet is 
probably right when he seeks the beauty of the Indian epic 
elsewhere than that of the Greek, saying: 

“ Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting verbiage 
As Rstnayana offers thee, that lias Homer 
Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty thoughts 
And such deep feeling the Iliad does not show thee.” 

The Age of the Ramayana.*’ 

Closely connected with the question of the genuine and 
the spurious in the Ramiiyana is the question of the age of 
the poem. For in order to answer this question it is certainly 
of importance whether we can form some idea, at least, of 


‘) In Vol. 51 of ZDMG. (1897), pp. 605 ff., Jacobi made an attempt to deal critically 
with a considerable connected portion of the HamSyana, in which, oat of 600 versos, not 
qnite a quarter remained. 

*) F. R&ckert, Poetischos Tagebach, Frankfurt a. M., 1888, p. 99. 

# ) C). Jacobi, l.c., p. 100 fl. j A. B. Keitlt, JRA£ 1915, p. 818 1». 
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the interval of time which may have elapsed between the 
original poem, whose genuine parts are to he found in Books 
1I-VI, and the two added Books I and YIT. 

We have now seen that in the genuine books Rama is 
merely a human hero, and that it is only in Books I and YII 
(and in a few interpolated passages of the other books) 
that he appears as the incarnation of the god Visnu. 
It is the epic itself which has made Prince Rama a national 
hero. This transformation of Rama from a man into a 
semi-divine national hero and finally into the Universal God 
Visiju must necessarily have taken a very loDg time. More¬ 
over, the poet Villmiki appears as a pious forest hermit and 
Rsi and a contemporary of the hero Rama in the first and 
last hooks of the Ramayana. Thus Valmlki had already 
become a legendary personage in the minds of the poets of 
these later hooks. All this makes it seem likely that cen¬ 
turies elapsed between the genuine and the spurious portions 
of the poem. 0 

We should immediately add here, though, that also in 
our Mahablnlrata, which knows not only the Rama legend, 
but the Ramayana of Yalmiki, Rama is regarded as an 
incarnation of Yisiiu, and Vnimiki is mentioned as an ancient 
Rsi. It has already been mentioned above (p. 384) that the 
'JMntopiikhynna of the Mahahharata is in all probability only 
a free abridged rendering of the Ramiiyaija, and we may 
add, of the Ramayana in a very late form, fairly nearly 
approaching the present one. For, to the author of the 
R&mopakhyana Rama is already Visnu become man, 2) 
he knows that Uanumat “ burned ” Lanka—a passage proved 
to he spurious—and he is already acquainted with that 


1 ) Jacobi , 1. c. p. 66. 

») Mahabh. IIT, 147, 31 j 276 , 5 ff. 

•) MahSbh. Ill, 148, 0. Cf above p. 491 Note I. 
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part of Book YII which refers to Ravana. 1 ' The story of 
Rama is related in the Mahabh&rata in order to console 
Yudhisthira for the stealing of Draupadl. But this whole 
episode of the stealing of Draupadl is surely only an 
imitation of the stealing of Sita in the Ramayapa. In the 
latter, indeed, this abduction is the nucleus of the legend 
and of the poem, while in the Mahabharata the abduction 
of Draupadl has practically no significance for the course 
of the narrative. [Other striking coincidences in single fea¬ 
tures in the two epics have been pointed out, especially the 
resemblance between the heroes Arjnna and Rama. The 
banishment into the forest for twelve to fourteen \ears, the 
bending of the bow, and endowment of the heroes with divine 
weapons which they fetch from the gods these are points 
in which the influence of the one epic upon the other is 
poBsible, but can hardly be proved. vCJfevertheless it is more 
likely that the Mahabharata borrowed motives from the 
Ramayapa than the reverse. '*For while the Ramayana shows 
no kind of acquaintance with the Papdava legend or the 
heroes of the Mahabharata, 3 ’ the Mahabharata, as we have 
seen, knows not onlv the Rama legend, but the Ramayana 
itself. n the Harivamsa there is even already a mention 
of a dramatic representation of the Ramayana (see above, 
p. 151 Note)V^It is still more important, however, that the 
Mahabharata (VII, M3, (50) quotes a “sloka once sung by 
Valmlki,” which/ is actually to be found in our R&mayapa, 
(VI, 81, 28). > Va!mlki is mentioned in several places in 


') Jacobi, 1, e , pp. 73 f. Also in MahSbh., VII, 09, and XII, 29, 51 ff., the R&ma 
legend ig briefly touched on, and a few verses parity agreeing with It Am. VI, 128, 05 ff., 
refer to the parudisiacal condition of tbo subjects of RAnia " who ruled for ton thousand 
and ten hundred years." 

') Cf. A Holtzmann, Das Mah&bhAiuta, IV, 68 f. E. Winditrh, LZB., 1879, No. 52, 
ool. 1709. 

*) It is true that the poet of the RSmSyapa knew tho poem of SAvitr! and the 
song of Nalft (RAm. II, 30, 0; V, 24, 12), but it ig not certain that he knew them as parts 
of the MahSbbArata (as is assumed by Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 78 note). 
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the Mahabharata as a “ great ascetic ” and venerable Rsi, 
by the side of Vasistha and other Rsis of ancient times. 1 ' 
On- one occasion he tells Yudhisthira that, in the course of 
a disputation with holy Munis he was once reproached with 
being a “ Brahman-murderer,” and that through this reproach 
the guilt of Brahman-murder had come upon him, from 
which he could only cleanse himself by the worship of Siva. 21 
Sridl these facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi 11 . c-, P- 71) 
when he says that the Ramayana must already “ have been 
generally familiar as an ancient work, before the Mahabharata 
, had reached its final form.” it is quite in accord with this 
that the “ process of degeneration,” if one may say so, i.e. 
the superseding- of the genuine by the spurious, and the 
penetrating of later elements into the old parts has gone 
so far in the Mahabharata as to pervade the whole work, 
while in the Itamayana it was checked in the beginning and 
extends only to Books J and VII and a few parts of the 
remaining books. 

„ But if the Mahabharata already had, on the whole, its 
present form in the fourth century 1). (see above, p. 465), 
then the Ramfiyana must have received its “ final” form (the 
' word “final” is to he taken cum grano satis ) at least one or 
two centuries earlier. 

However, this does not by any means answer the question 
as to which is the older of the two epics. After all that 
we have said about the history of the Mahabharata as well 
as of the Ramayapa, it is clear enough that this question 


A) Muh'tbli, 1, 2, Is- II, • 10; V,s3,27; XII,‘JOT, 4; Ilnriv. 209, 14539. 

•) Mnhilbh XIII, IS, S. Accordin'; to the Adhyfttma-RuniSyana, Vilmlki lived 
among robbers when In: was ft Toting man, though liewixs ft Brahman by birth. The game 
tradition is to bo ,found in the Bengali KamSyors. If. Jacobi, I.e., p. 66 note; D. 
Jbbctson and A. K. Afo jurndnr in Ind. Ant., 24, 1895, p, 220; 31, 1902, p. 351; D. Ch. 
Sea, Bengali Ramayanas, p. 125 (a similar Mohammedan legend, pp. 127f.). B&lmik, i.e. 
VaimTki, is worshipped ns a kind of saint by the caste of the scavengers in Eastern 
Punjab, s, B, C, Temple. The legends of the Punjab, I (1884), pp. 539 f. 
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in itself has no sense at all, but naturally resolves itself 
into three different questions, namely : ^T. Which of the two 
works, in the form in which they are now before us, is the 
older ? JI. What relation does the period of time in which 
an original Mahabharata epic gradually became the great 
compilation combining heroic songs and didactic poetry, bear 
to that period of time in which the ancient poem of Valmlki 
became enlarged into the present Raw ay ana by means of 
greater or smaller additions in the older books, and finally 
by the addition of Books I and VII? III. Was there, 
generally speaking, a Mahabharata epic or a Rilmavana epic 
first in existence ? 

\ Only to the first of these three questions a definite answer 
M could be given, namely that our present Ramayana is older 
. than the Mahabharata in its present form. As regards fhe 
i second question, we may assume that the Ramayana, being 
j so much shorter, required a shorter time for its gradual 
,'j growth than the Mahabharata. It has already been pointed 
out that the character of the two spurious books of the 
Ramayana is strikingly similar to that of the Mahabharata, 
and that the same brahmanical myths and legends often 
recur in both. The stories which are common to both works 
are, however, told with such variations that we are compelled 
to assume that they are derived from the same source, the 
Itihiisa literature orally transmitted in brahmanical circles, 
rather than that borrowing took place. Furthermore, all 
the books of the Ramayana and of the Mahiibharata have 
numerous phrases, hemistiches, proverbial idioms and 
whole verses in common," and in language, style and metre 
there is a far-reaching conformity in the two works.* 1 From 


*) This has been proved especially by E W. Ilu plana in the American Journal of 
Philology, Vols. XIX, pp 138 tf. am! XX, pp. 211 ft , ami in his book, Tho Great Epic of 
India, pp. 68 ff., 408 ft. 

*) On the Sloka in the two epicH Bee Jarvbt, 1. c., pp. 2-t ff , and OnrnpBjftkaumndl, 
pp, 60 ff. 
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these facts we concludejhat the period o f the growth of t he 
RamSyap.a falls within the longer period or the development 
of t he TVialiabh arata. 

The third and most important question, which of the 
two original epics is the earlier, can only be answered by way 
of hypothesis. The Hindus declare the Ramayana to be 
earlier than the Mahabharata, because, according to the tradi¬ 
tional list of Visnu’s incarnations, the incarnation as Rama 
preceded that as Krsna.This argumen t has no__force, 
because in the old, genu ine Ramayana, as we have seen, 
Rama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. 
It is a~"Tact, however, that allusions to Vasudeva (Krsna), 
Arjuna and Yudhisthira already occur in Panini’s gram¬ 
mar, whereas Rama is not mentioned either by Papini or 
Patanjali, nor in Inscriptions of the pre-ChristiarT^&ra. 2) 
It is likelv, too, that the theorv of incarnation arose 
out of the Krsna cult, and that the transformation of the 
hero Rama into an jncarnation of Visiau resulted only later, by 
analogy to th n. Krsna incarnation. l 11 Ill A few scholars 4) have 
declared the Ramayana to be the earlier of the two epics, 
because the burning of icicloics does, not occur, in it, whilst it 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that in the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning 
of widows is just-as.much absent as in the genuineJRamayana, 
whilst —««i_alIiisions to it in the later portions of the 

Ramayana, though less frequent than in the Mahabharata.' 0 

l ) According to tlio I’urSnns, It linn nppevrs in tlio Krtnyngn, but Krjna not un¬ 
til the UrSparnyugn Cf A. Got inda'anja Svimtn in JBRAS., 23, 1911-12, pp 214 ft. 

») Cf R (> Bh milinknr, Early History of the DeocnD, 2nd Ed, Bombay, 1895, p. 
10• Vaunnvism, etc., pp 46 f 

’) Jiu-otn in ERE , VII, 194 f. R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 1, 1916, pp. 88 f., 

Ill ff. 

•) Jacobi, 1. e., pp. 107 f , and before him A. W. v. Srhlegtl and Monier Williams, 
also J. Jolly, Rocht und Sitte, p. 68. 

‘) Cf. Wtntenuti. Die Frau in den indisohen Religionen, I, 1920, pp. 58 f. ; J. J- 
Meyer, Das Woib im altindisohen Epos, pp. 307 f. 

64 
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Jacobi (1. c., pp. 7S, 81 ff.) is so sure about the RamSyapa 
being the older poem, that he even takes for granted 
that the Mahabharata only became an epic under the influ¬ 
ence of the poetic art of Valmiki. This seems to me to go far 
beyond what is warranted by facts, indeed it seems to be in 
contradiction with some facts. In mere than one respect 
the Ramiiyana, as compared with the Mahabhiimta, indicates 
progress in the art of epic poetry. In the Mahabharata 
we still have a distinct remnant of the ancient ballad form 
in the prose formulae such as “ Yudhisthira spake,” “ KuntI 
spake,” “ Duryodhana spake,” and so on, introducing the 
speeches of the various characters, while in the ll&mayapa the 
speakers throughout are introduced in verses. 1 ’ , It has also 
already been pointed out to how great an extent the Rama* 
yapa already shows the peculiarities of the style of ornate 
court poetry, the kavya. 2 ' Of course it is hard to say which 
of it is old, and which parts have been added later. Never¬ 
theless, this peculiarity of the Ramayana which separates 
it considerably from the Mahabharata and brings it nearer 
to the epics of Kalidasa, must make us chary of assuming a 
greater antiquity for the llamayapa. 31 

There is a second point, too, in which the Mahabhiirata 
frnakes a much more archaic impression than the ltamayana. 
Throughout the Mahabharata—at least in the nucleus of the 
poem, which treats of the Papdava story and the Kuru battle— 
wa . encount e r rougher manners and a more warlike spirit 
th an i n JtheJ&Lmayapa. The battle scenes of the Mahabharata''; 
re ad q uite differently from those described in the Ramayapa. 


■) See above, p. 324 The Pmamis have always retained these prose formulas in 
order to preserve the appearance of antiquity 

! ) See above, pp 475 f., 489 note I, 490 aDd cf. p. 461. 

a ) E. W. Hopktnt (Cambridge History, I, p 251) says of the Rlmayaga “ Whatever 
may have been the date of its germ as a story, as an art-product it is lator titan the 
Mah&bhSrata." Vf. also Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 53 ff.,and H. Jtaychandhury in 
Calcutta Review, Mar. 1922, pp, 1 ff, 
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Thoie in the Mahabharata give the impression that the 
poet belonged to a rough race; of warriors, and had_himself 
seen bloody battle-fields, while those in the Ramayana sound 
ratheF-M - ttrougb a story-teller is relating battles of which 
his only source of information is the reports he has heard. 
There is not that embittered hatred, that fierce resentment be¬ 
tween llama and Itavapa, Laksraapa and Indrajlt, aOi the 
Mahabharata when we road of the battles between Arjuna and 
Kama or Bhima and Duryodhana. The Si tit of the Rarna- 
yana, when she is stolen, abducted and persecuted by -Havana, 
or when she is rejected by Rimi, always maintains a certain 
calmness and meekness in her accusitions and Lamentations, 
and in her speeches there is not a trace of the wild passion 
which we so often find in Uraupadf in the Mahabharata' 
Kunti and Gamlfiarf, too, are true hero-mothers of a warliki 
race, while Ktusalya and KaikevI in the llamavapa can rather 
he compared with the stereotyped queens of the classical 
dramas. This seems to indicate that the Mahabharata belongs 
to a ruder, more warlike age, while th e lT amiiyana shows 
traces of a more refined civilization; unless, in order to ex¬ 
plain this sharply marked difference between the two epics, 
we assume that the Mahabharata reflects a rougher civiliza¬ 
tion of Western India, while the Rfunayana reflects a more 
refined civilization of En sterji_lnshix, and that the tv\o epics 
do not represent th e poe tryjaLxlifferent period s, hut of differ¬ 
ent regions of India. Even from this point of view, however, 
it is difficult to conceive that the Mahabharata should only 
have become an epic under the influence of Valmiki’s poetic 

; There can be no doubt that the Mahabharata belongs 
'to the West of India, and the Ramayana to the East. 
Western peoples play the principal part in the Mahabharata 
while the chief events of the Ramayana take place in the 
the land of the Kosala, where, according to tradition, Valrnlki 
is said to have lived, and where, in all probability, he id 
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real^live. 11 But in Eastern India Buddhism originated, and 
ia'Magadha, as in the neighbouring Kosala land, it was first 
propagated. So much the more important is the question: 
What js. the relationship of-The-RamSyana to Buddhism? 

It has already been pointed out above (p. 471) that, in the 
oldest Buddhist literature, we still find examples of the 
Akhyana or ballad poetry, in which we have recognised a 
forerunner of the epic. T. W. Rhys Davids 21 has concluded 
from this that the Ramayana could not have yet existed as 
an epic at the time of the origin of these Buddha-ballads. Now 
it could be objected that perhaps the ancient Akbyana or 
ballad poetry might have lived on beside the new literary 
form of the epic which had developed out of it, in the same 
way as we find ballad and epic poetry side by side in modern 
literatures. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that we find 
nothing but Buddha-ballads throughout early Buddhist liter¬ 
ature, whilst a Buddha epic was not written until centuries 
later. It is still more important that in the Tipitaka we find 
the Dasaratha-Jcitaka , :>l which relates how Bharata brings the 
news of the death of Dasaratha, whereupon’ Rama tells 
Laksmana and Sltii to step into the water to offer the libations 
for the departed. This gives rise to a conversation, in which 
Bharata asks Rama how it is that he shows no sign of sorrow, 1 2 * 4) 


1 ) Jacobi, 1. c., pp. (56 ff., 69. 

2 ) Buddhist India, Loudon, 1903, p. 183. 

a ) The Pali text of this Jatflka (No. 461) was first published with an English 
translation by V. Fausboll, Copenhagen, 1871. it has been fcroated in detail by Weber, 1. c., 
1 ff.; Jacobi, 1. c. f 84 ff. E. Sonar t, Eesai sur la Wigendo du Buddha, 2nd Ed., Paris, 1882, pp, 
317 f.; Liiders, NGGW., 1897,1, pp. 40 ff : D. Ch. Sen, The Bengali Ramayauas, pp. 9 ff.; 
G. A. Grierson, JliAR., 1922, 135 ff.; N. B. Utgikar in Centenary Supplement to JRAS., 1924, 
pp. 203 ff. Only the g&thAs of the JStaka belong to tho Tipitaka. The prose narrative is 
the fabrication of the compilers of the commentary (about the fifth century A. D.), and 
all conclusions drawn from this story, such as those of D. Ch. Sen and others, are faulty. 

4 ) Here we see that epon the J&taka-gathas were remodelled with a Buddhist ten¬ 
dency. In the Rflmftyana Rffma himself laments exceedingly at the news of his father’s 
death, before making the speech of consolation, s. RAm. II, 102-105, and the same thing 
probably holds good for the ancient ballad too. 
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and Rama replies with a lengthy speech of consolation, 
explaining how futile it is to lament over the dead, as 
death comes to all mortals. The fact that only one of the 
twelve ancient gathas of the Jataka appears in our llamaya- 
lja, 1 ’ proves that our epic cannot he the source of these 
verses, but that the Jataka is based upon an ancient Rama 
ballad. In the same Jfitaka hook there is also the Sama- 
Jataka,' !, which we may probably consider as an older form of 
the tale about the hermit-hoy killed in the chase, which is 
told by Dasaratha in llarnayana [I, 63 f. There are a few 
other Jatakas, too, in which we find passages reminding us of 
the llarnayana, but only very seldom literal agreement. 3 ' It is 
striking, too, that in the whole of the Jataka, which tells so 
many tales of demons and fabulous animals, we hear not a 
word of the llaksasa Havana or of llanumat and the monkeys. 
All this makes it seem likely that, at the time when the Tipi- 
taka came into being (in the fourth and third centuries B.C.) 
there were ballads dealing with llama, perhaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no It fun a epic as yet 4) 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism can be 
proved in the llarnayana. It can probably be answered with 


*) Parallels to other veises m RAinn's speech of consolation (K&xn. II, 105, 21: 
22) have been traced by Liidrr^ (ZDMU., 58, 1904, 7l3f ) in Jataka 328, gfi 2-4. In the 
commentary on the Dasaratha-Jitaka there is also a verse about the ten thousand years’ 
reign of Rfima, which corresponds to H&m. VI, 128 ; 104. An allusion to the llfinm legend 
also occurs in J ft taka 513, gft. 17 

-) Jfitaka 540, also in Mahfivastu 11,209 ff. ( f Chaipcntwr, WZKM., 24, 1910, 
397; 27, 1913, <14. QUlenbery , N(i(iW., 1918, 456/T.; D Ch Sen, 1. c., pp 15 ff. 

') There are a few scenes and sit nations in the Vessantara-Jataka which remind 
us of the RftniHyuDa, but there is not a single euse of literal agreement between the 
RAmfiyana and the Jfitaka-gfithAs. In Jataka 519, however, there is a stanza in which a 
demon tries to persuade faithful Sambulft to desert her sick husband and to follow him, 
uttering the same threat as is used by Havana to Sitfi in R&m. V, 22, 9, namely, that if 
she is not willing, he will devour her for his breakfast. Cj. D. Ch. Sen, 1. c., pp. 18 ff. 
The Jataka-gftthfts, too, contain earlier and later portions, and some parts may be later 
than the RAmfiyana. 

*) Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 183. 
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an absolute negative ; for the only place in which the Buddha 
is mentioned (see above, p. 486, Note 2) is deoidedly spurious. 
However, there may be one, though very distant, relation to 
Buddhism. Weber had still believed that the Ramayana was 
based on an “ ancient Buddhist legend of the pious prince 
(RSma, in whom the legend glorified the ideal of Buddhist 
(equanimity.” l) That is surely not the case. Nevertheless, 
the idea of explaining the exceeding mildness, gentleness and 
tranquillity which are ascribed to Rama, by Buddhistic under¬ 
currents, should perhaps not he rejected At the least, it is 
conceivable that, in a land strongly intluenced by Buddhism, 
an epic was composed by a non-Buddhist, the hero of which, 
in spite of all his splendid demon-battles, is more a sage after 
the heart of the Buddha, than a hero of war. o It appears, 
then, that the authors of the ancient Buddhist texts in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. had as yet no knowledge of 
the Ramayana, but that they knew ballads utilised by Valmiki 
for his Rama epic, and that on (he other hand the Ramayana 
was influenced at least indirectly by Buddhism. From this 
we may probably argue that the Ramayana came into being 
at a time when Buddhism had already spread in Eastern 
[India and the Buddhist Canon was in course of formation. 

This is in harmony with the circumstance that the metre 
(the sloka) of the Ramayana appears to represent a later 
stage of development than that of the Buddhist Pali poetry, 
and that it approximates more nearly to the metre of the 
later portions of the Mahabharata.*’ 

H. Jacobi thought it possible to assume a pre-Buddhist 
time of origin of the epic on linguistic grounds. This epic 
language is a popular Sanskrit. About 260 B.C., for his 


') ** Uber das Rani Ay a pa,” pp. 6 f. 

*) Of. H OUlenbenj in Gurupnjilkaiinnjd!, pp. 9 ff., unci E W. Hopkins, Croat Epic, 
pp 236 ft. Jacobi, 1. c„ p. 93, and Keith, JKAS., 1916, pp. 321, 324 ff., contest the 
soundness of this argument. 
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inscriptions addressed to his people, King Asoka used, not 
Sanskrit, but dialects similar to Pali. Buddha, too, as early 
as the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. preached, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular language. But popular epics, so he 
said, 1 ' cannot be composed in an already “ extinct ” language, 
but must be composed in the living language of the people. 
Now, as in Asoka’s time and even already in Buddha’s time, 
Sanskrit was no longer the language of the people, the popular 
[epics (in their original form) must belong to an older pre- 
Buddhist, period when Sanskrit was still a living language. 
Against this, it may he urged that Sanskrit has always 
“ lived ” in India as a literary language, side by side with the 
popular languages, and has also been understood in extensive 
circles in which it was not spoken. '! here is nothing strange 
in the fact that, at the same time as Buddhist and Jain monks 
composed and preached in popular dialects, Sanskrit epics 
also were composed and listened to. Down to the present 
day in India it is not at all unusual for two or more languages 
to be current side by side in the same district. And in a 
great part of Northern India there is current, even to-day, 
(besides Sanskrit) a modern Indian literary language, which 
differs strongly from the colloquial language. 2 * Therefore, 
if we here and there encounter the same verses which we find 
in the Ramayana or in the Maliabharata, in Pali or in Prakrit, 
in Buddhist or in Jainistic texts, it does not always follow that 
the Sanskrit verses must have been translated from the 
popular languages. Still less justification is there for the 
view of some prominent scholars that the epics as a whole 
were originally composed in popular dialects and only tran¬ 
slated into Sanskrit later. It is highly improbable that such 
a translation could have occurred without any record of it 


l ) Jacobi, ). c , pp. 1H> 8. 

•1 Qf. above p. 43 note, and Grierson in JEAS., 1906, pp. 441 f. 
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having been kept anywhere. Jacobi*' has convincingly 
shown how unacceptable this hypothesises on other grounds 
also. But when he here, in opposition to the view that “ a 
popular epic must be recited in (he language of the people,” 
recalls the fact “ that the songs of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
also were presented in the Homeric language, although the 
language of the audience differed considerably from it,” and 
when he emphasizes the fact hat the conception “ nation ” 
could never, in India, have the meaning which we connect 
with the word, h'e refutes his own view that the Ram ay ana 
must have been composed when Sanskrit was still the 
“ popular language,” and that it must therefore he pre- 
Buddhist. 2 ' 

During the first centuries of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
was used by the Buddhists also. The Buddhacarita of the 
great Buddhist poet Ascaghosa is an ornate epic (kavya) in 


I 1 ) ZDMG., 48, 1894, pp. 407 ff. The view that the epics were originally composed 
in PrAkrit was first expressed by A. Barth (Revue Criticjue, 5 avril 1886) and lator defend¬ 
ed by him in detail (RHR., t. 27, 1893, pp. 288 ff.; t. 45, 1902, pp. 195 f. • Oeuvres If, 
162 ff., 397 f.). Cf. also Grierson, Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, p 56. 

s ) The question as to whether Sanskrit was a living language at the time when 
the epics were composed, has been much discussed. It. is a fact that all our ancient 
inscriptions (beginning approximately about 3 00 B. C.) are written in popular dialects, 
and that it is only inscriptions of the Christian era which are also written in 8anskrit. 
(Cf. R. 0. Franke, Pali utid Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, pp. 148 ff.) However, the insci iptions only prove that, in those pre-Christian cen¬ 
turies, Sanskrit was not as yet used as the language of the royal offices : they prove nothing 
against its use as a literary language. R. G. Hhandarkar (JBKAS., 18, 1886, 288 ff., 327ff ) 
has already shown that, at the time of the grammarians PAnini, KAtyAyana and Pataiyjali, 
Sanskrit wag by no means a “ dead " language. See also E J, Rapson and P. W. Thomas, 
JRA8., 1904, pp. 435 ff. 460 ff., 747 ff. The objections of Rhys Davids, Grierson, and Fleet 
(ib. pp. 457 ff., 471 ff., 481 ff.) prove nothing against the assumption that, at the time when 
the epics came into being, Sanskrit was a literary language understood in wide circles 
and spoken to some extent. Cf. also Keith and Grierson, JRAS., 1900, pp. 1 ff., 441 f. ; 1915 
318 f.; and Windisch in OC., XIV, Paris, 1, 257, 266. The fact that in the drama the 8 a til s 
speak only Sanskrit, also tends to show that tho suta poetry, i. e. the epic, waa'eompOBed 
in Sanskrit. On archaisms in the language of tho RAmAyaija s. T. Michelson, JAOS., 25, 
1904, 89 ff. and Transactions and Proceod, American Philo). Assoc, 34, pp. x) f.; M. A. 
Roussel, JA„ 1910, s. 10, t xv, pp. 1 ff.. Keith, JRAS., 1910, pp. 1321 ff. 
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Sanskrit, for which the poetry of Valmlki certainly served as 
a model. 1 ’ On the other hand we find, in a spurious portion 
of the RSmayana, a scene 2) which is most probably an imita¬ 
tion of a scene of the Buddhacarita. Now, as Asvaghosa is a 
contemporary of Kaniqka, we may conclude that at the begin¬ 
ning of the second century A.D., 3 ’ the Ramayana was already 
regarded as a model epic, but that it had not yet received its 
final form to such an extent as to exclude further interpola¬ 
tions. Towards the end of the second century, however, it 
must have already had its final form, as follows from what 
has been said above concerning the relationship of the 
Ramayana to the Mahabhftrata. 

A public recitation of the Ramayana is already mention¬ 
ed in Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika,*’ which was probably 
written towards the close of the second century A.D. In 
Chinese translations of Buddhist tales, which are said to date 
back to the third century A.D., the Kama legend is related 
in a form prepared to suit Buddhist purposes. 5 ’ We glean 
from Chinese sources, too, that, at the time of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (fourth century A.D.,) the Ramayapa 
was a well know r n and popular poem also among the Buddhists 
in India.®’ As early as in the second half of the first century 
A.D. the Jain monk Vimala Sari recast the Rama legend in 
his Prakrit poem Paumacariya (Padmacarita), bringing it 


l ) Cf■ A. Onwronaki, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, w. Krakowie, 
1919 (Price Koraiji Orj. Pol. Akad. Dm. No. 2), pp. 27 ff. 

*) The seraglio scene, above p. -190. note 3. 

s) Much as hag been written about the period of Kanaka, it is not yet definitely 
settled. Uowever, there is ever increasing evidence for the theory that he reigned during 
the first half of the second centuiy A, D. Cf. Smitn , Early HiBtory, pp. 271 ff., 276n. 

*) Translated from the Cbtoese as “ A»vagho*fa’s SutrSla'pkSra" by Ed, Huber, 
Paris, 1908 p 126. 

•) r/. 8. L(Svt in Album Kern, pp. 270 ff. ; Ed. Chavannet, Cinq cents oontes, III, 
p. f s Ed. Huber in BEKEO, 4. 1904, 698 ff. 

•) See K. Watanabe, JR AS.. 1907, pp. 99 tt. 
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into line with the religion and philosophy of the Jains. 1 * It 
was obviously his intention to offer his eo-religionists a substi¬ 
tute for the poem of Valmlki which was already famous at 
that time. In about 600 A.D. the Ramayana was already 
famous in far-off Cambodia as a sacred book of Hinduism, for 
an inscription reports that a certain Somasarman presented 
“the Ramayana, the Puraija, and the complete Bharata” to a 
temple. 2 * 

The circumstance that the ancient poem already served 
as a model for Asvaghosa, and hence must have been composed 
long before the time of the latter, agrees well with the entire 
. absence, in the old and genuine Ramayapa, of any traces of 
j Greek influence or of an acquaintance with the Greeks. For 
two allusions to the Yavanas (Ionians, Greeks) have been 
proved to be spurious. And it is quite out of the question that, 
as was once suggested by Weber, the Homeric poems should 
have had any sort of influence on Valmlki’s composition. 
There is not even a remote similarity between the stealing of 
Slta and the rape of Helen, between the advance on Lanka 


>) According to the concluding verses belonging to the poem itself, it was written' 
in the year 530after MahSvira (i.e. about 62 A.D.). E. Leumann (to whom I am indebted 
for valuable information about the PaQmacariya) considers thiB date as nnassa.table. H. 
Jacobi (EHE., VII, p. 467) assumes that it was written in the third century t. D. The 
later Jain recensions of the RAma legend (in the 68th Parvan of GunAdhya’s Utiampurina 
and in the 7th Parvan of Hemaohandra's SastiialAkApurusaeaiitra) aie baaed ou the 
Paiimacariya. On Hemaohandra’s “ Jain Ram iyana ” s. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Knmayanas, 
pp. 26 ft. (The Jain RAmSyana influenced the Bengali versions of the RAmfynna, as is 
shown by D. Ch. Sen, 1. c., pp. 204 ff.). However, the appearance of RAvayn as a great 
■age and ascetic, and of SItfi as RSvaya’s daughter in Buddhist and Jain versions of the 
poem of RAma, should not be looked upon as traits pointing to ancient tradition*, as is 
done by D. Ch. Sen. In the Adbhutoltarakhanga, too. Sit* appears as tie daughter of 
Maudodari, RAvana’e queen. This, however, is a late appendix to the Rffmnyatja, written 
in praise of Slta as Sakti, and is popular among the Sdktas in Kashmir. Cf. Weber, 
H89.. Verz. I, pp. 128 f., Eggeling, led. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1188 j D, Ch. Sen, 1 c., pp. 35 , 69, 
227 f.; Grierson, JRAS , 1921, pp, 422 ff. 

») See A. Barth, Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge (Notices et extraits des 
MSS. de la bibliothJque fiationale, t. xxvii, 1, Paris, 1885), pp. 29 ff. On the Old Javanie 
RSrn&yana see R. Friederich, JRAS 1876., pp. 172 ff, and H, Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, 
Vol. 9, pp. 2S1 ff., 297, 
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and that on Troy, and only a very remote similarity of motive 
between the bending of the bow by Rama and that by 
Ulysses. 0 

As an epic the Ramayana is very far removed from the 
Veda, and even the Rama legend is only bound to Yedic 
literature by very slender threads. Whether that King 
Jamtlcn of Videlia who is frequently mentioned in the 
Upanisads 2) is the same as the father of Sita, must remain an 
open question. Weber 3 ' has pointed out a few slight connec¬ 
tions between the Ramayana and the Yajurveda. Sita, the 
heroine of the epic, probably belongs to the oldest elements of 
the Rama legend. Her name signifies ‘'field furrow,” she 
came forth out of the earth, and Mother Earth receives her 
again. Although the latter feature of the legend only occurs 
in the late Book YII, yet it may be very old. The idea of 
a goddess of agriculture, Sita, who is already invoked in a 
blessing on the land, in the ltgveda (IV, 57, 6) is extremely 
ancient, and certainly reaches back far into the Vedic period. 
The Gfhyasutras have preserved for us prayer-formulas, in 
which she is personified in an extremely life-like manner— 
“ lotus-crowned, radiant in every limb ... black-eyed,” and 
so on. 4 ' Yet Weber 5 ' is probably right when he remarks that 
this Vedic idea of Sita as the goddess Field-furrow is 
“separated by a icide gulf ix om the representation of her in the 
Rama legend.” Neither is there anything to indicate that 


1 ) 8eo Jacobi , 1. e., pp. 04 ff, 

*) KSma does not appeal' in the old Upanisads. Tlie R5mapurvat5panTya-Upaniijad 
and the Raroottaratapaniya-Upanifad (The Vaifijuva-Upanishads ed. by Mahadeva 

Sastri, Adyar, 1928, pp. 305 IF., 826 ff.; Oeussen, Sechzig UpaniBhads, pp. 802 ff., 818 ff.) 
are very late fabrications, which are “ Upani§ads " only in name; and in them R&m& 
is honoured as an inoarnation of the god Vispju. 

*) Uber das RSmSyaga, pp. S f. , 

*) KaaSikasBtra 106. See A. H’stsr ‘ Omina uml Poitenta ” (ABA. 1858, pp. 
368 ff.) 

*) “ Episohes im vedischeu Ritual ” (SBA., 1891., p. 818). 
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songs of Rama and Sits already existed in Vedio times. 11 
Even if, with Jaoobi, we were inclined to find in the legend 
of the battle of R&ma with Ravana, another form of the 
ancient myth of the battle of Indra with Vrtra,® 1 the “ wide 
gulf,” which separates the Yeda from the epic, would still 
remain. 

If we briefly summarise the results of our investigations 
into the age of the Ramayapa, we can say the following :— 

1. The later parts of the Ramayapa, especially Books 
I and VII, are separated from the genuine Ramayapa of 
Books II to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The whole Ramayana, including the later portions, 
was already an old and famous work when the Mahabharata 
had not yet attained its present form. 

3. It is pt'obable that the Ramayana had its present 
extent and contents as early as towards the close of the second 
century A.D. 

4. The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, however, is 
probably older than the ancient Ramayana. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama epic and 
only very faint traces of the Rama legend. 

6. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka betray no 
knowledge of the Ramayana, but contain traces of ballads 
in which the Rama legend was sung. 

7. There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen 
in the Ramayana, but the characterisation of Hama may 
possibly be traceable to remote Buddhist influence. 

8. There can be no question of Greek influence in the 
Ramayapa, and the genuine Ramayapa betrays no acquain¬ 
tance with the Greeks. 


J) I aui unable to follow the fantastic exposition* of Julius v. Negelein, who 
thinks he is able to discover in the Veda the “ outline of the R*ma.S!ti legend ” (WZKSI., 
16, 1902, pp. 226 «.) 

i ) Jacobi, 1. c., p. 181. 
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9. It is probable that the original Bamayana, was 
composed in the third century B.C. by Valmlki on the basis 
of ancient ballads. 


The Pura^as and their Position in Indian Literature. 1) 

It is difficult to determine the exact position of tjie 
PurSnas in the history of Indian literature, both according to 
contents and chronologically. Actually they belong to the' 
religious literature, and are, for the later Indian religion, 
which is generally called “Hinduism," v and which culminates 
in the worship of VisRU and Siva, approximately what the 
Veda is for the oldest religion or Brahmanism. On the 
other hand, how closely the Puranas are connected with the 
epic compositions can already be deduced sufficiently from 
the fact that in the preceding chapters we repeatedly had 
to speak of them. Indeed, the Mababharata for the greater 
part and the Harivamsa almost entirely, are nothing other 


') The first to make a thorough study of the PurSnas was Tl. H. Wilson, in his 
“ Essays on Sanskrit Literature ” which first appeared in 1832ff. and in the Intiodnction 
and Notes to his translation of the V]?nu-PurGpa (see Works by the late H. H. WilsoD, 
ed. by R. Rostand Fitzedward Hall, Voi, Ill, pp. 1-155, andVol. VI, Preface). He had a 
predecos6or in Vann Kenned;/, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, London, 1831. Valuable services have also been rendered to the 
investigation of the Puripa literature by Eugene Burnouf (Preface to hig edition and 
translation of tho BluJgavata-Puriija) and by the compilers of the great catalogues of 
manusoripts, especially Tb. Aufrecht (Bodl. Cat, pp, 7 ff.) and Julias Eggeling (Ind, Off 
Cat., Part VI, London, 1890). For Wilson’s services in the investigation of the PurSpas, 
cf. Wind'sch, Gesobichte der Sanekrit-Philologie, pp. 41 ff. For more recent researches 
on the Purapaa see R. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India, JBRA8., 
20, 1900, 408 f., new ed. 1920, pp. 66 ff. ; W. Jahn Festeohrift Kuhn, pp. 305 ff.; F. E.. 
Pargiter, ERE., X, 1918, 443 ff. j Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London. 1922, pp. 

15 ff. and passim; J^X.PuraitAur, Au Outline .of tha..Rnliginitft Litflrft,tijre of India, London, 
1920, pp. 186 ff.; E. J. Rapson, Cambridge History, I, pp. 296 ff. 

*) On this religion cf. A. Barth, Religions of India, 2nd ed., London, 1889, pp. 
163 ff. ; M, Mooier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 434 ff. ; 8ij_£JaMlfca ELuik, U indniam-and. -Btttidhiflta..., 
London, 1921, Vol. 11; H. v. Qlasenapp, Der Hiuduismas, Hunieb, 1922. 
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than Pur&nas, and even the later books and sections of the 
Ramayapa partake of the character of PurS^as. Furthermore, 
the PurSpas undoubtedly reach back to great antiquity and 
are rooted in Vedic literature ; many a legend, already 
familiar from Rgvedic hymns and from the Brahmapas, 
reappears in the Purapas ; n but, just as undoubtedly, those 
works which have come down to us under the title of “ Purapa” 
are of a later date, and up to the present day books are 
fabricated which assume the proud title “ Purapa,” or claim to 
be parts of ancient Purapas. What has been said in the 
Introduction (see above, p. 30) about “ new wine in old 
bottles,” applies especially to these works. Even the latest 
productions of this literature have the external form and the 
archaic frame of the oldest Puranas. 

The w T ord “purapa” means originally nothing but 
purdnam akfujanam, i.<?. “old narrative .” 2) In the older 
literature, in Brahmapas, Upanisads and old Buddhist texts, 
we generally find the word in connection with itihasa. But 
it has already been remarked (see above, p. 311) that the 
“ Itihasas and Purapas ” or “ Itihasapurilna ” so often men¬ 
tioned in olden times, do not mean actual books, still less, 
th|n, the epics or Purapas which have come down to us. 
On the other hand, definite works may have been thought 
of, when, in the Atharvaveda , s) beside the four Vedas, “ the 
Purapa ” also is enumerated. Only in the Sutra literature 
is the existence of real Puranas definitely proved, i.e. 


') Instances are the myths of Puroravas and CrvaSi, of Saranyu (a. A. Blau', 
5DM0., 62, 1908, pp. 337 ff.), of Mudgala (s. Pargiter, JKA8,, 1910, pp. 1328 ff.), of 
Vyjakapi (s. PargiUr, JR.AS., 1911, 803 £f.). 

’) The Kautillya-ArthasAstra I, 5 (p. 10) in its definition of itihasa, enumerates 
jurdifa and itivrtta as belonging to the content of itihasa. Ag itivxtta can only mean a 
‘ hietfilical«T«rrt-," pwanajjrobatjly means *• mythological and legendary lore,” 

®) XI, 7, 24. In the verse Ath. "Vr~Tff, U‘ the Rpi Nftratla is addressed in such a 
nanner as to make one believe that the verse is taken out of a PorSpa dialogue. Of. M. 
Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, p. 485. 
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of works whose contents approximately agreed with our 
present Pur&jj.a texts. In the Oautama-Dharmasutra 
which is regarded as the oldest of the preserved law-books, 
it is taught that the king is to take as his authorities on the 
administration of justice, the Veda, the law-books, the 
Vedangas, and “ the Purana.” The expression “ the Purana ” 
can here, like “the Veda ’ only denote a .species of literature. 
It is still more important that another law-book, the 
Apastambiya-Dharmasulra , contains not only two quotations 
from “ the Purana,” but also a third quotation from a 
“ Bhavisyat-Purana.” The latter quotation, it is true, is not 
to be found in the Purana which has come down to us 
under that title, neither can the other two quotations be found 
literally in our PuranaHowever, there certainly are 
similar passages in our texts. 2 ' As there are good grounds 
for assigning the abovementioned Dharmasutras to the 
fifth or fourth century B.C., there must have been even 
at that early period works resembling our Puranas.*' It is 
indeed likely enough that our Puranas are only recasts of 
older works of the same species, namely, of wotks of religious 


x ) XI, 19. Thin also in the lawbooks of BrhnHpifi, which nre many centuries 
later (S13K», Vol. 33, p 2>S0) and Yojnacalky >, I, 3. In sun lutei law-book** the Port iiaa 
are not only enumerated genemlly twining the sources of law, fom also quoted as such in 
innumeiable instances. Cf t J lly, Recht und Sitto (Grunclriss, 11, 8) pp. 30 f. The 
lawyer Kuilukti (Mhiiu 1, 1) quotes ‘‘fiom the Mahfibhflrata ” the verne: * 4 The Purina 
Menu's law-book, the Veda with the VedAfigns and the Science of therapeutics are four 
things that aie established by authority , they cannot be refuted with reasons.” 1 have 
not found the verse in our MahabhArata edition*. 

•) Cf. G. Buhfcr, Ind. Ant., 25, 1890, pp. 323 ff. and 8BB., Vol. 2, 2nd ed M 1897. pp. 
xxix ff., and Pargtter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 43 ff. 

•) It does not, however, follow from these quotations that the Purfin&s contained 
separate sectious on dharma at that time, as is the case with our present Pur&naa; we 
need only assume that, in connection with the ‘ ancient lore” they rIbo handed down 
all kinds of ancient legal principles and maxims. C/. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 
48 f. The Kaufiliya-ArthaSSstra tecomtnends that misguided princes be instructed by 
moans of Puranas (V, 6, p. 257), and counts Pnnr&nikas, i.e. “ Purflna specialists," among 
the court officials (V, 3, p. 247). However, I cannot agree with Pargittr (]. c., pp. 54 f.) 
in regarding this as a proof of the existence of definite Pu r anas in the fourth century 
B. C,. as I consider the KanfcilTya as a work of the 3rd or 4th century A. 0, 
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;ididactic contents, in which were collected ancient traditions 
,of the Creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints and 
^ancient ancestors of the human race, the beginnings of the 
famous royal families, and so on. 

y Also the relationship of the Mahabharata to the Pur&pas l) 
indicates that the latter reach back to great antiquity, 
v ^and that PurSnas certainly existed already long before the 
. final redaction of the Mahabharata. Our Mahabharata not 
only calls itself a Purana, but also begins exactly as the 
Purana texts usually begin, Ugras'ravas, the son of the Suta 
Lomaharsana, appearing as narrator. This Ugras'ravas is 
called “versed in the Puranas,” and Saunaka, when inviting 
him to narrate, says to him: “Thy father once learned the 
whole Purana;... in the PurSna are told the stories of gods 
and the genealogies of the sages, and we heard them once 
long ago from thy father.” Very frequently legends in the 
Mahabharata are introduced with the words “ it is heard in 
the Purana ”; gathas and slokas, especially genealogical 
verses, "sung by those versed in the Puranas,” are quoted; 
an account of the Creation, composed in prose (Mahabh. XII, 
342) is called “ a Purana,” the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya 
is taught "in the Purana,” and those versed in the Purapas 
recommend it; “in remembrance of the Purgpa proclaimed 
by VSyu,” v the past and future ages of the world are des¬ 
cribed, and the Harivarosa not only quotes a Vayu-Purapa, 
but in many places agrees literally with the Vayu-Purgna 
transmitted to us. Numerous myths, legends, and didactic 
passages are common to the Puranas and the epics. 
Luders S) has proved that the Rsyasrflga legend has an older 


*) CJ . A.. Holtemann, Da* Mahabharata, IV, pp. 29 fl. and E. W. Bopkint, The 
Great Epic of India, pp. 47 £f. 

*) Mahabh. Ill, 191, 16. As Bopkint, 1. c., pp. 48 f., has shown, the description in 
onr V5yu-PnrSt,a is more ancient than the one given in the Mahabharata, 

•) NGGW., 1897, pi, p. 8 8. 
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form in the Padma-Purapa than in our Mahabh&rata: In a 
verse of the Mahabharata, which, it is true, was added very 
late , l) the “eighteen Puranas” are already mentioned. Prom 
all this it appears that Puranas, as a species of literature, 
existed long before the final redaction of the Mahabharata, 
and that even in the Puranas which have come down to us 
there is much that is older than our present Mahabharata. 

It is, however, only an apparent paradox, when we say 
that the Mahabharata is older than the Puranas, and that 
the Puranas are older than the Mahabharata. For the 
Puranas are just as little unified works as the epic, and in 
them too, early and late portions are found side by side. In 
the numerous cases in which the Puranas agree with each 
■cAAyw, mtk vtvi MwVvAblvivrAbA, Vma vt 

is more probable that they all are derived from the same 
old source, than that one work is dependent on the other. 2 
This old source was, on the one hand, oral tradi tion, compris 
ing Brahman traditions reaching back to Vedic times, as 
well as the bard poetry handed down in the circles of tht 
Ksatriyas, 31 * and on the other hand, it was certain definitt 
texts, probably far less in bulk than onr present Puranas.^ 
The number of these was probably not exactly eighteen from 
the outset. Perhaps there were only four, as indicated by 
the legendary report in the Visnu- Purana*It is, however, 
most unlikely indeed that, as is assumed by some scholars, 5) 


1 ) XVIII, 0, 95. Another verse, XVIII, 5. -R>, is not t£> bo found in all editions. 

*) Of course wo do not wish to deny that, in isolated eases, oue Purana may have 
copied from another. 

3 ) I doubt, however, whothor wo arc justifiod in drawing the line between the 
Kgatriya tradition and the bralimanical tradition as definitely as > 8 assumed by Pargiter. 

*) III, 0. According to this, the Suta Rorauhar§an a and three of Mb pupils 
wrote the fonr fundamental Purannsamhitas (mulasaiphiti 1 ). Similarly Bhagavata-Pur. 
XII, 7. Cf. BurnouJ, Bhagavata-PurBya, I, Prdfaoe, pp. xxxvh.S. Howover, we should not 
place mnoh relianoe on these legends. 

5 ) A. M. T. Jackson, JBRA8., 21, 1905, Extra Number, PP- 67 ff, j A. Blau, ZDMG., 
32,1908, 837 j Bargiter, Ano. lnd. Hist. Trad. 35 fl., 49 ft. 

66 
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all the Puranas originated in a single original Purana. There 
was never one original Purana, any more than there was one 
original Brahmapa whence all the Brahmanas sprang, or one 
original Upanisad whence all the Upanisads sprang. When, 
as we have seen above, ancient works here and there mention 
“ the Purana,” they only mean “ the old tradition ” or “ Purana 
literature,” in the same way as the expressions "Veda” or 
“ Sruti ” or “ Smrti” are used in the singular. That our pre¬ 
sent Puranas are not the ancient works themselves which 
bore this title, can already be deduced from the fact that, in 
content, none of them agrees with the definition of the term 
Purana as given in themselves. According to this certainly 
very old definition, 1 * every Purana is to have “ five character- 
fefics” (pancalaksana) i. e. it is to treat five subjects: (i) 
Sarga, “creation,” (2) Pratisarga, “re-tjreation,” i. e. the 
periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds, (3) Vamsa, 
“ genealogy,” i.e. the genealogy of the gods and RslsTTi) 
^Manvantarani, “ the Manu-periods of time,” i. e. the great 
periods, each of which has a Manu or primal ancestor of the 
human race, and (5) Yanisanucarita, “ the history of the 
(dynasties, viz, “ the early and later dynasties whose origin is 
graced back to the sun (solar dynasty) and the moon (lunar 
dynasty). These five things only partly form the contents 
of the Puranas handed down to us; some contain much more 
than what is included in the “ five characteristics,” while 
others scarcely touch upon these subjects, but deal with 
quite different things. What is especially significant of al¬ 
most all our Puranas, their sectarian character, i. e. their 
being dedicated to the cult of some god or other, of Vifinu or 
Siva, is completely ignored by the old definition. 2 * In most 


*) It is found in the more important Purrtrms, also in the ancient Indian leiioon, 
the Amftnikosa, as wall as ia other lexicons, 

*) In the BrahmavaiTurta-Pur&i^a it.is certainly eaid that the “ five characteristics" 
are only for the upapurafyna, while the mahapuranaa (“ the great l’uripa*”) have ten 
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of these works there are also considerable sections on the* 
rights and duties of the castes and of the Asramas, on the 
general brahmanical rites, especially the funeral sacrifices 
(sraddbas), 1 ’ as well as on particular ceremonies and feasts 
(vratas) in honour of Yisnu or Siva, and frequently also sec¬ 
tions on Sankhya and Yoga philosophy. 

In such__Puranas as have preserved an old nucleus, we 
find sections on cosmogony and history of primeval times,, 
corresponding to the “five characteristics.” We find, too, 
genealogical lists of the ancient royal houses, continued from 
the first kings, whose origin is traced back to the sun and 
moon, down to the heroes of the great war of the Mahabha- 
rata. As our Puranas are ascribed to Vyasa, who is said to 
have lived at the beginning of the Kaliyuga contemporan¬ 
eously with the heroes of the Bharata battle, the history of 
“the past” ends with the death of the Pandavas or shortly 
afterwards. Jl In several of these Puratias, 41 however, the 
royal dynasties of the “past” are followed by lists of the 


" characteristics,” including " praise ol Vi$nu and the sods individually.” The Bbagavata- 
Purapa likewise mentions “ ten characteiistics ” of the '' Puriina ” in two places (II, 10, 1 
and XII, 7, 8 £f.). (See E. Burnouf, Le Bbagavata Puraija, t I. Pref,, pp. xlvi ff.) But these 
definitions, too, only partly correspond to the contents of the actually existing Pnraijas, 

1 ) Here the I’urapus often agree literally with later law-books, Cf. W. Caland, 
Altindisober Ahnenkult, pp. 08, 79, 112, 

! ) When the Kaliyuga era had boooinc current the Indians felt the need of 
associating the starting-point of the era with some important “ historical ” 
event, and they used the Bharata battle for this purpose. There was, however, a school 
of astronomers, thus Varahamiliira (died A. D, 587) with whom the historian Kalhaga 
agrees, which does not date the beginning of the Kaliynga from the battle of the 
MahfibhArata, but reckons this battle as having been fought in the 653rd year of the 
Kaliyuga (2449 B. C.). In the Aihoje inscription (634 A. D.) the date “ after the Bh&rata 
battle ” is already mentioned. Cf. J, F Fleet, JR AS, 1911, 675 ff. Indian kings were 
just as fond of tracing their ancestry back to those who fonght in the Bh&rnta battle as 
European princes weio anxious to prove their descent from the heroes of the Trojan war. 
C/. Rapson, Cambridge History, I, p 307. 1 consider it as entirely contiary to historical 

critioism to draw chronological conclusions as is doue by I’urgiter (Anc Ind. Hist. Trad., 
pp. 176 ff.) from this Bction of the coincidence of the Bliaratu battle with the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga, 

’) itatsya-, Vayu-, Brahman la , Bhavhjya-, Vijtju-, Bhigavnta,- and Oaruda-Pur&ijas. 
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kings of the “future” in the form of prophecies x) In these 
lists of kings of the Kali era, we meet, among others, the 
dynasties of the Sisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Suhgas, Andhras 
and Guptas which are well known in history. Among the 
Sisunagas are Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, who are mentioned 
in Jain and Buddhist writings as contemporaries of Mahavlra 
and Gautama Buddha (6th to 5th century B. C.); and with the 
Maurya Candragupta, who came to the throne in 322 B. C., 
we emerge into the clear daylight of history. Though these 
lists of kings of the Kaliyuga can only be utilised as historical 
sources, with caution and discrimination, 2) V. A. Smith s> has 
shown that the Vispu-Purana is very reliable as regards the 
Maurya dynasty (32G-I85 B. C.) and that the Matsya-Purana 
is also very reliable as regards the Andhra dynasty (which 
came to an end about 225 A. D.) whilst the Vayu-Puriina 
describes the rule of the Guptas as it was under Candragupta 
I (about 320-330 A. D.). At the end of the lists of kings, 
these Puranas enumerate a series of dynasties of low and 
barbarian descent (Sudras and Mlecchas), such as Abhlras, 
Gardabhas, &tkas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Uupas and so on, which 
were contemporary with the former, and then follows a dreary 
description of the Kali age. This prophecy reminds us of the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-vun 4> of the 
barbarian invasions in the northern Punjab in about 165 A, D. 


l ) In llamayapa IV, 02, 3 puijina menus " a prophecy made in olden times. - ’ 
s ) F. E .Pargiter has icrjdered valuable "services to the criticism of those lists of 
kings, by his book : The Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Ago, London, 1913. 
It is probable that the sources of these prophecies arc ancient annals aftd chronicles; for 
this reason we find occasional expressions such as “ abhavat,” “ smfta ” in our texts, 
in spite of the prophetical future tense (ci. Pargiter, l.c., p. ix). Pargiter givos good 
reasons for the hypothesis that these sources wore written in Prakrit ; but we should not 
therefore jump to the conclusion that the Purapas os n whole were translated from tbo 
Pr&krit. Pargiter’s views have been contested by A. B. Keith, JBAS., 1914. 1021 ff. ; 1915, 
328 ff. Cf. the discussion ib. 141 ff., 516 ff., 799 ft. 

*) Early History, pp. 11 ff. ; ZDMG., 56, 1902, 654, 672 f.; 57, 1903, 607 f. Cf. D. 
R, Bhandarkar, JBRA8,22, 155 f. 

*) Cf. 8. Beal, Buddhist Beoords of the Western World, 1, p. c; Smith, Early 
History, p. 328. 
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and of Kalhatja’s l) vivid description of the rule of the Hun 
chieftains Toramana (about 500 A. D.) and Mihirakula (about 
515 A. D.) who ruled “ like the god of death in the kingdom 
swamped by the barbarian hordes,” and, surrounded day 
and night by thousands of murderers, took no pity even on 
women and children. Moreover, foreign dynasties ruled in 
India over and over again as early as in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. It is possible that we may have to inter* 
pret the prophecies about the evil Kaliyuga as an echo of 
these various barbarian invasions and foreign rules. The 
data are, however, too confused to serve as a basis for safe 
conclusions as to the date of origin of the Puranas. All that 
we can safely conclude is that the earlier Purapas must have 
come into being before the 7th century , for neither later 
dynasties nor later famous rulers such as for instance Harsa, 
occur in the lists of kings. 

Another point which would seem to bear out the theory 
that the earlier Puranas had come into being, with, to all 
intents and purposes, their present form, as early as in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, is the striking resemblance 
between the Buddhist Mahayana texts of the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and the Puranas. The Lalitavistara 
not only calls itself a “Purana,” but really has much in 
common with the Puranas. Texts like Saddharmapupdarlka, 
Karandavyuha and even some passages of the Mahavastu, 
remind us of the sectarian Puranas not only by reason of the 
boundless exaggerations but also on account of the extra¬ 
vagance in the praise of Bhakti. The Digambara Jains, too, 
composed Purapas from the 7th century onwards. 2 ’ 

It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars 
that our Puranas belong to the latest productions of Sanskrit 


*) B&jatara&gipi I, 289 ff. Cf , Smith, Early History, 328 ff , 333 ff. 

*) Ravi 9 a wrote the Padmapur&i^a in 060 A. D. See also Pargiter , M&fkantjeya 
Purfl^a Transl., p. x\v. 
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literature and only originated in the last thousand years. 1 * 
This view is certainly no longer tenable. Eor the p oet Bang 
already (about 625 A.D.) knows the Puraqas well, and relates 
In Tii9 historical romance Harsacarita, how he attended a 
reading of the Vayu-Purapa in his native village.)? The philo¬ 
sopher Kuma^ ilfL (about 750 A.D.) relies on the Purapas as 
sources of law, while Sankara (9th century) and Ramanuja 
(12th century) refefto them as ancient and sacred texts in 
support of their philosophical doctrines. It is also important 
that the Arabian traveller Alberuni (about 1030 A.D.) is very 
familiar with the Puranas, gives a list of the “ eighteen 
Puranas,” and not only quotes Aditya, Vayu, Matsva, and 
Vispu-Purana, but has also studied one of the later PurSpa 
texts, the Visnudharmottara, very minutelyThe erroneous 
opinion that the Puranas must be “ quite modern ” is also 
connected with the formerly prevalent notion that the Purapa 
religion, the Visnu and Siva worship, was of a late date. 
More recent investigations have proved, however, that the 

sects of the Visnu and Siva , worshippers at all events 

„ .. ' - -_ 


*) This view wap tirst expressed by H. H Wtlion and often repeated after him. 
He saw' references to the Mahomeduu conquest in the description of the Kaliyngn. 
Vans Kennedy (see Wilson, Works X, 257 ff.) already advocated emphatically a greater 
antiquity of the Purfiijas. 

») C/. G. Buhier, Ind. Ant., 19, 1890, 382 ff. ; 25, 1896, 328 ff.; P. Deusscn, System 
dee Vedanta, Leipzig, 1883, p. 36; Smith, Early History, pp. 22 ff. A manuscript of the 
Sknnda-Puriipa in Gnpta script is assigned by Ha rapranad Sastri (JASB., 1893, p. 250) to 
the middle of the 7th century. In records of land.grants of the 5tb oentury B. C. verses 
are quoted, which, according to Pargitei (JRA8., 1912, 248 ff., Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 
49 ), occur only in the Padma-, Bhavi^va., and Brahma-Purgpa, and hence he concludes 
that these particular Parapas are earlier. It is more probable, however, that these 
verses both in the inscriptions and in tha PurSpas were taken from earlier Dharmasastras. 
Cf, Keith, JRA8., 1912 , 248 ff., 756, and Fleet, ib., 1046 ff. Fleet himself believes that 
chronological deductions could be made from the fact that in some of the FnraJjas the 
planets, lieginning with the sun, are enumerated in the same order in which they appear 
in the days of the week, which points to the period after 600 A. D. However, any 
arguments of this nature are conclusive merely for isolated chapters, and not for complete 
Purfiga texts. 
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rea ch ba ck to pre-Christian and perhaps pre-Buddhist, 

timej|j ) 

„»***■'' ■ ‘ 

The orthodox Hindus themselves regard the Puranas as 
extremely j^ncient. They believe that the same Vyasa who 
compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahabharata was also, 
in the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 21 the present age of the 
world, the author of the eighteen Puranas. But this Vyasa 
is a form of the exalted god Visnu himself, “for” (says the 
Vispu-Purana) “ who else could have composed the Maha¬ 
bharata ?” His pupil was the Suta Lomaharsana, and to him 
he imparted the Puranas. 1 ' Thus the Puranas have a divine 
origin. And the Vedanta philosopher Sankara , for a proof of 
the personal existence of the gods, turns to Jtihasas and 
Puranas, because these, as he says, rest not only upon the 
Veda, but also upon sense-perception, namely on the percep¬ 
tion of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the 
gods.*' The authority of the Purapas certainly cannot be 
compared with that of the Vedas. Itihasa and Purana are, to 
a certain extent, merely a supplement to the Veda, principally 
intended for the instruction of women and Sudras, who are not 
entitled to the study of the Veda. Thus already an ancient 
verse says: “By Itihasas and Puranas the Veda is to be 
strengthened : for the Veda fears an unlearned man, thinking 
that the latter might injure it.” 5> Only the Veda, says 


‘) If. G. Buhltr, Ep. hid. 11, 1894, p. 95. Kadplnses II (about 78 A. D.) was 
so ardent a S>va-worBhipper that he had a picture of Siva stamped on his coins (V. A. 
Smith, 1. c., p. 318). 

*) Thus according te Mahfibh, XU, 349 and Sankara in his commentary on the 
Vedunta-Sutru8 Ill, 3, 32. 

») Vienu-Puiapa III, 4 and 0. The name Loinahar?atja (or Roinaharfatia) is 
explained etymologically in the Vayu-i’uruan i, 16, as “one a ho, by his beautiful narrations, 
causes the Antra (Ionian) on the bodies of the hearers to stand on end (har$ana) with joy.” 

•) Ved.-Sd. 1, 3, 33. SBE., Vol. 34, p. 222, baiikara adds : From the fact that 
men no longer to-day speak with the gods, it in no wise follows t hat this was not the er 
in ancient times, lnn> 

•) The verse is quoted by Ramfiuuja (SBE., Vol. 48, p. 91) as a Purfi 
It is to be found in VSyu-Pur, 1, 201 ; Mahibhftr. I, 1, 267, and Yasi^ha-Dhar' 
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Ramanuja^ serves for the attainment of the highest 
knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman, while Itihasa and 
Pujrapa lead only to the cleansing from sins. The Puranas, 
then, are sacred books of the second grade. S) This is easily 
explained, for originally the Puranas were not priestly litera¬ 
ture at all. The Sutas or bards were undoubtedly the creators 
and bearers of the oldest Purana poetry as well as of the 
epic. 3) This is also borne out by the circumstance that in 
almost all the PurSnas the Suta Lomaharsana or his son 
Ugrasravas, “the Sauti,” i.e. “ the son of the Suta,” appears 
as narrator. This is so much the case that Suta and Santi 
are used almost as proper names in the Puranas. But the 
SQta was certainly no Brahman, and he bad nothing to do 
with the Veda. 4) But when this old bard poetry ceased, we 
do not know when, this literature did not pass into the hands 
of the learned Brahmans, the Yeda-knowers, but the lower 
priesthood, which congregated in temples and places of pil¬ 
grimage, took possession of it ; fand these rather uneducated 
temple-priests used it for the glorification of the deities whom 
they served, and in later times more and more for the recom¬ 
mendation of the temples and places of pilgrimage in which 


■) SBE., Vol. 4S, pp. 338 f. 

! ) This is expressed moat clearly by Ramanuja (on Ved.-Sfl. II, 1, 3, SBE., 
Vol. 48, p. 413) whon he says that the PurSijsia bavo indeed been proclaimed by tho 
Creator Hiranyagarbha, but that they, just as Iliranyagarblia himself, are not free from 
the qualities of paBsion (rajas) and of darkness (tamas) and are therefore subject to 
error. 

“) According to the VSyu- and the Padma-Parana, the preservation of tho 
genealogies of the gods R$is and famous kings, is the duty of the 8 utas. Gf, Pargiter, 
Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 16 ff. Thus even at the present day the Bh&tas preserve the 
genealogies of the Kijatriyas; see C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, II, 
Poona, 1924, pp. 260 ft. 

*) “ The Suta has no claim at all to the study of the Vedas,” says the V5yu- 
uygr&pa, I, 33, and also according to Bh&g. Pur. I, 4, 13, the 85ta is conversant “ with the 
Purapa realm of literature with the exception of the Veda." Cf. E. Burnouf, He Bhftgavata- 
pp, xxix and liii ff. 
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they maintained and often enriched themselves. i)r ~7But how 
very strongly, nevertheless, even to the present day, the 
Hindus believe in the sanctity of the Pur&nas, is best shown 
by a lecture delivered by Manilal N. Dvivedi at the Congress 
of Orientalists in Stockholm (1889). 2) As a man of Western 
education he spoke of anthropology and geology, of Darwin 
and Haeckel, Spencer and Quatrefages, but only in order to 
prove that the view of life of the Puranas and their teachings 
upon the Creation are scientific truths, and he finds in them 
altogether only the highest truth and deepest wisdom—if one 
only understands it all correctly, ?.<?. symbolically 


r The Puranas are valuable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 

genealo*ln though they can only he used with great 
,eculiar tf 

of 


C' 

,u each 


one 


ul discrimination. 8 '^ At all events they are 
'ue from the point of view of the history of 
freligiori, K a ^iis head alone deserve far more careful study 
'than has hitherto been devoted to them. They afford us far 
gr eaterj nsight into all aspects and phases of Hinduism—its 
mythology, it’s~idol-worship, its^ th eism and pantheism, its 
loiTe^bFlIodj, its philosophy and its s upers titions^ its fes tivals 
a nd cer emonies and its ethics, than anv^ othe r work s. 4) As* 
literary productions^ on the othsr hand, they are by no means 
a pleasing phenomenon. They are in every respect regardless 


*) According to Manu 111, 152, temple-priests (devalaka) cannot be invited to 
sacrifices any more thau physicians and vendors of meat. The historian Kalhayia speaks 

of these priests with undisguised contempt. Cf- M. A. Stein, KalliBn.i’s KajataraftgipT . 

translated Westminster, 1000), Vol I, Introduction, p. 19 f The epics, as well as the 
Pur&Qas, are now-a*days recited by special reciters '* (PA^hakaB) or narrators 
(Kathakas) belonging to the Brahman caste 

•) OC, VIII Stockholm, II, pp. 199 ff. 

3 ) As historical sonroes they surely do not deserve such confidence as is placed 
in them by F. E. Pargiter (JRAS 1914, 267 8 ; Bhandsrkar Com. Vol , p. 107 ff., and 
Anc Ind, Hist Trad , 77 ff., 119 ff. and passim). 

‘) Cf. Pargiter, ERE X, pp. 461 ff. and J. N. farquhar, Outline of the Religion* 
Literature of India, p, 136 ff. and passim, 

07 
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of form and proportions. The careless language and poor ' 
versification, in which the grammar often suffers for the sake 
of the metre, are just as characteristic of these works as are 
the confused medley of contents and the boundless exaggera¬ 
tions. Just a few examples of the latter. While in the 
Rgveda Urvas'I sojourns with Pururavas for four years, the 
two lovers in the Visnu-Purapa spend 61,000 years in 
pleasure and delight. W T hile even the older Puranas 
know only seven hells, the Bhagavata-Purana speaks of 
“hundreds and thousands” of hells, and the Garuda-Pur&pa 
counts no less than 8,400,00 0.'* The later the Purana— 
this may be regarded as a general rule—the more boundless 
are the exaggerations. This, too, indicates that it was an 
inferior class of literary men, belonging to tl^w j’, unedu¬ 
cated priesthood, which w T as engaged in the- n ^ 0 jjon of 
the Puranas. Y et, many of the old le g* | }ut t jj e i 0WP -i 
s ome very old genealogical verses (anuv amsyj ana song- 

verses (gathft s) have been saved from tin ; original bard noetr u 
and incorporated into th e later texts whi^i have come down t o 
us. Fortunately, too, the compilers of the Purapas, who col¬ 
lected their materials from anywhere and everywhere without 
choice, did not despise the good either, and received into their 
texts many a dialogue, in form and contents recalling the 
Upanisads, as well as some profound legends, taken from the 
old ascetic poetry. Thus the following short survey of the most 
i important Purapas and their contents will show that even in 
the desert of Pur&pa literature oases are not wanting. 


Survey of the Pukana-Literature. 

In the Puranas themselves which have come down to us, 
the number of existing Purapas “ composed by Vyasa ” is 


1 ) Scherrnan, Vitiomlitteratur, p. 32 f. 
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unanimously given a s eighteen; and also with reference to 
their titles there is almost complete agreement. Most of the 
Purftnas also agree in the order in which they enumerate the 


eighteen Puraijas, viz.: 



1 . 

Brahma 

10. 

Brahmavaivarta 

2. 

Padma 

11. 

Lainga 

3. 

Vaisnava 

12. 

Varaha 

4. 

Saiva or Vayavlya 

13. 

Skanda 

5. 

Bhagavata 

14. 

Yarn ana 

6. 

Naradiya 

15. 

Kaurma 

7. 

Markandeya 

16. 

Matsya 

' 8. 

Agneya 

17. 

Garuda 

9. 

Bhavisya or Bhavisyat 

18. 

Brahmanda 11 


It is peculiar that this list of “ eighteen Purauas ” is given 
in each one of them, as though none were the first and none 
the last, but all had already existed when each separate 
one was composed. All these Purauas point out in extra¬ 
vagant terms the advantages to be attained both in this 
world and in the world beyond, by reading and hearing these 


*) The list is given ihns in Vignu-P. HI, 6; BhSg&vat.a.F. XII, 13 (varying only 
slightly XII, 7, 23 f.) ; Padma-P. 1, 62 ; VarSha-P. 112 ; Matsya-P. 53 ; Agni-P, 272 and at 
the end of the MRrfcandeyn-P. Padma-P. IV, II! ; VI,219 ; and Kurroa-P. I, 1 only diverge 
hy putting G after 9. Padmn-P. IV, iii has also the order 16, 13, 12, 15, 14 instead of 
12-16, and Padmn-P. VI, 263 has the order 17, 13, 14. 15, 16 instead of 13-17. Saura-P. IX, 
6 f. has the order 5, S, 7, 9, 6 instead of 5-9. The Lihga-P. (see Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 
44) ha* the order : 1-5,9,6,7,6,10, II, 12,14-17, 13, 18. A list in which the order !b 
quite different, is that of the VSyu-P, 104, 1 ff Matsya, Bhavi?ya, MSrkandcya, Brahma- 
vaivarta, BrahmSytlii, Bhlgavata, Brahma, VSmana, idika, Anila ( i.e . V5yu), NSradiya, 
Vainateya (i.e. Garuda), PSdma, Kurmn, Sauknra (Sankara ? YarSha f), 8k4nda, (These are 
only 16, though “ 18 Purftpas ”) are spoken about ; a verse has probably been omitted. For a 
similar list in the PurAnnsaiphitSaiddhfiutasSra, see F. R Gumbicr-Parry, Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the Max Mtiller Memorial Fund, Oxford, 1922, p. 43.) The 
list in the Devlbhigavata-P. (quoted by Burnouf, BhSgavata-Pur., Preface, I, p. lxxxvi) 
also begins with the Matsya, but otherwise diverges. Alberuni (Saehau, I, p. 130) gives a 
list of the 18 Purflpas, which was read to him from the Viepu-PurSna, and which agrees 
with our list, and also a second, widely diverging list, which was dictated to him. A list 
which is very different from the usual one is given in the Brbaddharma.PnrSna 25, 18 ff. 
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works. In some places v the length (number of Slokas) of 
the various Purapas is mentioned, but the texts which have 
oome down to us are mostly shorter. In one passage of the 
Padma-Pur&pa (I, 62) all of the eighteen Purapas are 
enumerated as parts of Visnu’s body (the Brahma-Purftpa is 
his head, the Padma-Purapa is his heart, etc.), and are thus 
all stamped as sacred books. In another text of the same 
work, 2) on the other hand, we find the Purapas classified 
according to the three Gupas 5) from the standpoint of Yi^pu- 
ism. According to this classification, only the Vispuite 
Purapas (Vispu, Narada, Bhagavafca. Garuda, Padma, Varaha) 
are of the quality of “ goodness ” (sattvika) and lead to 
salvation ; the Purapas dedicated to Brahman (Brahm&pda, 
Brahmavaivarta, Markapdeva, Bhavisya, Vamana, Brahma) 
are of the quality of “ passion ” (rajasa) apd only serve to 
attain heaven ; whilst the Purapas in praise of Siva (Matsya, 
Kurma, Linga, Siva, Skanda, Agni) are described as charged 
with “ darkness ” and as leading to hell. The texts which 
have come down to us, only partially agree with this arti¬ 
ficial classification.** All this is additional confirmation of 
the fact that none of the Purapas has come down to us in 


its original form. 

Besides the eighteen Purapas, which are often called thej 
“ great Purapas ” (mahapurapa), some of the Purapas them¬ 
selves make mention of so-called Upapuranas or “ secondary 


') Matsya-P. 53, 13 ff. ; Bhagavata-P. XII, 13 i V«yu-P. 104, MO : Agni-P. 272. 

*) In the UUar4dhy*ya of the Padma-P, 263, 81 ff. 

') See above, p, 430. 

*) For instanoe, the Hatsya-P., which is condemned as a tSro&ga, has both Vifnoite 
and Sivaite chapters in onr text j the Brahiuavaivarta-P. is dedicated rather to Kr$na then 
to Brahman, the Brahma-P. teaches aun-worship as well as Vi^nu and Sira worship, the 
Markandeya-P and the Bhavisya-P. are not sectarian at all, and so on. The above classi¬ 
fication of the Purapas also shows that we can hardly talk of a " canon of eighteen 
Purftc&s ” (s. Farquhar, Outline, p. 226 ); for the Party at are not the books of one religion, 
neither do they form a unified whole in any respect. For the religion* vie#* of the 
Party as, cj, Porjiter, ERE X, 451 ft. 
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Pur Spas, whose number also is occasionally given as 
eighteenWhile, however, in the enumerations of the 
Pur&pas there is almost compl ete agreement with regard to 
the titles, this is by no means the case with theTitles of the 
Upjipurftijas. Obviously there was a definite tradition about 
the existence of eighteen Puraiyas, while any modern reli¬ 
gious text could assume the title of an “ Upapuraiya,” if the 
author did not prefer to declare his work as a part of one of 
the “ eighteen Puranas.” The latter is the case especially 
with the exceedingly numerous Mahatmyas, i.e. ‘ glorifica¬ 
tions ” of sacred places (places of pilgrimage, tlrthas). 2 ’ 
But also many Stotras , i.e. “ songs of praise ” (usually to 
Visnu or $iva, but also to other deities), Kalpas, i.e. “ rituals” 
and Akhyanas or Updkhyanaa , i.e. “ legends, ” give themselves 
out as belonging to one or the other of the ancient Puranas. 

We now give a short summary of the contents of the 
eighteen Puranas, in which we can only dwell a little longer 
on the most important ones. 

1. The Brahma or Brahma-Pnram. A) This is given 
as the first in all the lists, and hence is sometimes called Adi- 
Parana, i.e. “ the first Puraiya.” 41 In the introduction it is 
related that the Itsis in the Naimisa-forest are visited by 
fiomaharsapa, the Suta, and they invite him to tell them of 
the origin and the end of the world. Thereupon the Suta 
declares himself prepared to impart to them the Pur&pa 
which the creator Brahman once revealed to Daksa, one of the 


i) But the Mat;.) a-I’urana mentions ou!y four UpapurHijus The Brahmavaivartn- 
P., without enumerating them, says that eighteen Upap. exist The K5rma-P. enumerates 
them. 

») The “ MShfttmyas " of sacred texts or of riles uud festivals are not so numerous. 

») i.e. “The Bmhmaic Parana'' or “The PurSQa of Brahman”, all the other 
double titles, e.p. Vaisgnva-C the Vijnmte ") or Vispu-PurSnn (“the Pm-Sija of Vispu”) 
are similarly explained. The Brahma-Puritan has been published in AnSS No 28. 

•) Rut there are other Puranas also which occasionally call themselves " Adi- 
purftga.” Eggehng, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1184 f, desoribes, for instance, an Upapuripa 
which call* itself Adipurfija and is devoted to the prfciae of Kfiga and RSdh*. 
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primal ancestors of the human race. 'Jh.en follow the legends, 
more or less common to all the Puranas, of the creation of 
the world, the birth of the primal man Manu and his descend¬ 
ants, the origin of the gods, demigods and other beings, 
about the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, as well as 
a description, of the earth with its various divisions, of the 
hells and heavens. By far the major portion of this Pur&na^ 
is devoted to glorifications (mahatmyas) of sacred places 
(tlrthas). Opdradesa or Utkala (the present-day Orissa) with 
its sacred places and temples is described in very great 
detail. As Utkala owes its sanctity to sun-worship, we find 
here also myths of the origin of the Adityas (the gods of 
light) and of the sun-god Surya. The description of a forest 
sacred to &iva in Utkala gives rise to stories of the birth of 
Uina, the daughter of the Himalaya, and her marriage with 
Siva, as Avell as other £iva myths. A hymn to &va (Chapt. 
37) is also inserted here. Nevertheless the Parana is by no 
means $ivaite, for the Markapdevakhyana (Chapt. 52 ff.) 
contains numerous Visnu legends, and rituals and stotras of 
the Visiju cult. Here, too, (Chapt. 178) the charming legend ' 
of the ascetic Kanrfu 11 is related, who spends many hundred 
years in sweet love dalliance with a beautiful Apsaras, and 
finally awaking from the intoxication of love, thinks that 
only a few hours of a single day have passed. A large 
section (Chapt. 180-212) is devoted to Krsna. The well- 
known legends of Krspa’s childhood, adventures and heroic 
deeds are told in exact, often literal agreement with the 
Visnu- Purana. The introduction to this passage mentions 
the incarnations of Vispu, which are then described in detail 
in Chapt. 213. The last chapters contain rules for the 


l ) Printed in Ch, Laeaen’s “Anthologia Sanacritica,” translated into German by 
A. W, t. Bchlegel , Indiacbe Bibliothek, I, 1822, p. 267 ft., and into French by A. L. Chity in 
JAI., 1822, p. 1 B. The legend ia also related in the Vifnu-P. I, 15. 
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$r5ddhas, fcr amoral life, the duties of the castes and asramas, 
the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell, and the 
merit of Yisnu worship. Then curae a few chapters on thy 
periods of the world (yugas) and the periodical destructiori 
of the world, and in conclusion explanations on Sarnkhyij 
and Yoga and the path leading to salvation. 

The Gautamlmfihatmya, the glorification of the sacred 
places on the Ganges (Chapt. 70-175), frequently appears in 
manuscripts as an independent text. The Uttarfog >A»?d» 
(i.e. “ last section ”) of the Brahma-Purana, which occurs 
in some manuscripts, is nothing but a mahatmya of a sacred 
river Balaja (Banas in Mar war?). 

Surely only a small portion of what has come dow|< 
to us as the Brahma-Purana can lay claim to be sr-» 
ancient and genuine Purana. About the middle of t 9 * 
7th century A.l). Hsuan-Tsang still found over a hundr^ 
Buddhist monasteries with a myriad monks, but he al*,' 
already found 50 Deva temples in Orissa. Sivaism w;i 
introduced in Orissa in the Gth century, and Vispuism st^ 
later. 1 * As the sun temple of Konarka, which is mentioned 
In our Purana, was not built until 1241, at least th| 
large section on tlx* sacred places of Orissa cannot be earlie' 
than the 13th century.'* It is probable, however, that tht> 
Mahatmyas do not belong to the original Purana. s 

The Saura-Parana, 31 which claims to be a supplement) 
(khila) of the Brahma-Purana, but which is quoted as ar. 
authority by Heinadri as early as in the 13th century, proves 


') See Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India (London, 1906), II, p 
193 j W. Crooks, ERE, Vol, 9, p. 5(56. 

*) See Wilson, Works 1IX, p. 18. 

3 ) Text published in AnSS No. 18, 1889. An analysis with extracts and partis 
translation of the work haB been given by W. Jnhn, Dns SaurapurSpatn, StraBsburg, 1901 
The Saurn-P. is sometimes also called Aditya-P. However, there is another Aditya-PnrSpa 
which is different from, though related to the Sanra-P. See Jabn, 1. c, pp. ix, xiv am 
Festschrift Kuhn^ p, 308 The Brahma-F,, too, is sometimes called “ Saura-P.” C, 
Eggsling, Ind, Off. Oat. VI, p. 1185 & 
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that there must have been an earlier Brahma-I* ur&ia. The 
Saura-Pur&ija (the “Puraija of the sun-god”) which is 
mentioned in the lists of the Upapuranas, is of great value 
as regards our knowledge of Sivaism, especially of the Lihga 
cult. Its main purpose is to glorify god Siva. In many* 
places, however, Siva is identified with the sun-god who reveals 
the PurSna, or else the sun-god recommends Siva worship. 
The advantages of Siva worship are praised in the most 
extravagant terms, instructions arc given for the worship of 
the god and the linga. and many Siva legends are told. A 
few chapters also deal with the genealogies : in Chapter 31 on 
the descent of Yadu there is a version of the UrvasI legend.” 
In the philosophical sections the work takes up an inter-1 
ediate position between the orthodox systems. On the one 
uid Siva is explained as the Atman, in accordance with the 
edanta, and on the other hand the creation from the primal 
latter (prakrti) is explained, as in the Sarnkhya. Three 
hapters (38-40) are devoted to polemics against the system 
•f Madhva (1197-1270), which is important from the point 
>f view of chronology. 2) 

II. The Padma or Padma- Parana. There are two 
iifferent recensions of this voluminous work. S) The printed 
edition, 4 ' consisting of the six books Adi, Bhumi, Brahma, 


l ) See P, E. PavoUnt , GSAI 21, 1908, p. 291 ff , and Jahn , Das Saurapurftnam, p. 81 
*) Set* A Barth in Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden, 1896, p. 12 ff. As Madhvn 
lived from 1197-1276 and Hemfldri wrote between 1260 and 1309, the Saura-Furann 
would have been compiled Approximately between 1230 and 1250 However, as Chapters 
38-40 do not occur in all the MS8. (s. Edition, p 125 note, And Eggelvug, Ind Off Cat. Vf, 
p. 1188), it is more probable that they have been intei polafced, and that the work is earlier 
Of. Jahn, l, c. f p, xiv. 

*) In the Porftna itself (V, 1, 64*; VI, 219, 28) and in the lists, the number of 
Slok&s is Baid to be 55,000. However, accoiding to TTifgon, the Bengali recension only 
contains nearly 45,OCX) elokas, whilst the edition contains 48,452. 

*) Edited by V.N. Mandlick in AnSB No. 28, 1894, 4 cols. At the" end .of the BhSmi- 
Khanda in this edition there is a verse which enumerates the Khancjas^with the same 
■■'ties and in the same order as in the Bengali MSS. The printed recension thus itself 
c-jves that the Bengali recension is the earlier one O/. Md#r»,'NGGW 1897, 1, p. 8. 
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Patala, Srsti and Uttara-Khapda, is a later recension. Th« 
earlier one, which has come down to us only in Bengal 
manuscripts, consists of the following five books 01 
Khan das. 1 * 

Book I, Srqtikhanda, i.e. “ section of the Creation,” eorrj 
mences with the usual introduction : 2) Lomaharsana sencjj 
his son, the Sfita Ugrasravas, to the Naimisa forest to reci.„ 
the t'uranas to the Rsis assembled there. At the request ol 
Saunaka he tells them the Padmi-Purana, so-called after th« 
lotus (padina) in which the god Brahman appears at tht 
creation. The Suta then reproduces the account of the 
creation as he has heard it from Brahman’s son Pulastya 
The cosmological and cosmogonic myths are here too relate/ 
similarly as in the other Puranas. But in this book, it is v* 
Visnu who is assumed as the first cause, but the highej 
Brahman in the form of the personal god Brahman. NeveP 
fheltss, even this bookjs, Yisnuite in character, and contain 
my th s and .legends for the glorification of the god Visijw^ 
After the account of the Cr ation come the usual genealogy 
of the solar dynasty, into which a section about the Pitis. tb^ 
“ fathers ” of the human race and their cult by means 
Sraddbas has hern interwoven, 3 ’ and of the lunar dynasty dov 
to the time of Krsna. dvHis are then told of the conflict 
between gods and demons, followed by a chapter which es 

- a. 

In the Srati-Kliandu I, 03-60, tho Padma-PurSna is described as consisting of five Parvan c 

* * r 

(1) Pau^karam, treating of tlie cieation, (.2) Tirthaparvan, about raonntaina, islands am 
oceans, (3) a clmpter on the kings who offered rich sacrificial gifts, (4) a chapter on tb 
genealogies of the kings, and (5) a chapter on salvation. This, too, corresponds to th 
arrangement in tho Bengali recension in all essentials. 

') My account of the Bengali recension is based on the Oxford manuscripts 
which I inspected in 1898, and on the descriptions by Aiifrecht, Bodl. Cat I, p 11 ff. am 
IViisoa, Works 111, p. 21 3 ; VI, p. xxix 3. 

J ) In the AnSS edition, too, the Srski-Khan^a begins as though it were the begin 
ning of the PurSna, but it has 82 Adhjiyas here, whilst in the Bengali recension it on); 
consists of 46 (VVilson) or 45 (Aufrecht). 

s ) Chapt, 9-II in AnSS edition, 

68 
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of interest from the, point of view of the history of religion, !) 
And from which we here give a short extract. 


1 At first the gods were defeated by the demons. However, Brhaspati, 
Oh teacher of the gods, finally caused the gods to triumph in the following 
v«finer. In the guise of Sukra, the teacher of the AsuraR, he goes to the 
suras, and by means of heretical speeches, lures them from their pious 
^jth in the Yedas. He tells them that the Veda and the tenets of the 
Vai§navas and the Saivas are full of violence (hiipsA), and that they are 
preached by married teachers. How then can there be any good in them ? 
How can Siva, the god in the form of a semi-female (ardhanarisvarah), 
surrounded by hosts of evil spirits and even adorned with bones, 2 ) tread 
the path of salvation ? How can Visnu, who uses violence, attain 
salvation ? If the path to heaven consists of felling a tree to 
^jjtke a sacrificial stake out of it, of killing a sacrificial animal and 
^sing slaughter, what is the pat h to hell ? How is it possible to attain 
aven by sexual intercourse, or purity by earth and ashes ? Soma seduced 
ira, the wife of Brhaspati i Hudha, the son whom she bore, violated her ; 
dra committed adultery with Alialya, the wife of the Rsi Gautama, 
hen the demons beg him to tell them to which god they can fly for 
Ifety. Brhaspati considers in what way he can demoralise them. 
.fi?uu now comes to his aid, by causing the phantom figures of a nude 
,fin monk (digambara) and a Huddhist monk (raktambara, “ red- 
atle ”) to appear, to initiate the demons into Jain and Buddhist 
jj^trines. After thus giving up their old (brahmanical) way of life, 
^j.y yield dominion to god Indra. 


One of the principal parts of the book consists of the des- 
iption of the lake Puskara (Pokher in Ajmir), S) sacred to 
rahman, which is recommended and glorified as a place of 
pilgrimage. Numerous myths and legends, many of which 
occur in different connections in other Purapas, are told 
in praise of Puskara. Moreover various feasts and vows 
(vrata) in honour of the goddess Durga are mentioned here. 


l ) V, 13, 316 S. in AnS8 edition. Cf. Vi^u-Purftjia III, 17, 41-18, 33. 

*) One of Siva’s forms is that of the half-female. Ilia adornment is a wreath of 
human skulls, and bis retinue is formed by the Bhutas or ghosts. 

*) The Sre^-Kha^a is therefore also called Pan^kara-Khanda. 
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Thereupon the theme of the Creation is resumed. The book 
concludes with myths of Visnu as the destroyer of demons 
and the birth and marriage of SkanctaV 

Book IT, Bhumikhanda , 2) i.e. “ section of the earth,’ 
begins with legends of Somasarman, who m a later rebirtl 
became the famous Visnu worshipper Prahlada. 3) The a in 
of the legends is to explain why on the one hand he was bort 
among the demons, and yet, on the other hand, was able tc 
become so great a devotee of Visnu. Besides a descriptor 
of the earth, this book contains numerous legends which art 
intended to prove the sanctity of various tTrthas or holj 
places. Not only sacred places are regarded as tlrthas, bui 
also persons, such as the teacher, the father, or the wife. A,, 
a proof of the fact that a wife can be a “ tlrth a ” there f 
told, 4) for instance, the story of Sukalii, whose husbav^ 
goes on a pilgrimage and leaves her behind in want an^ 
misery ; the love-god Kama and the king of gods, Indra, tr, 
in vain to seduce her : she remains faithful to her husband 
and when he returns from the pilgrimage, he (!) receives t 
divine reward on account of the virtues of his wife. Here 
too, in order to prove that a son can be “ a t.lrtha,” the ston 
of Yayati and his son Puru, already known to us from t 
Mahabharata, is told. 

Book III, Svargakhatida , 5) i.e. “ section of the heavens'^ 
gives a description of the various worlds of the gods, of t: 

__ %. 

') The contents of the Sr?ti-Khanda are still more variegated in tho AnSS editio- 
where among other things, Chapt, 61-63 aro devoted to the cnlt of Ganesa and the fim 
chapter- 'o the cult of DurgS. The Adi-Khanda, with which the edition begins, consis 
almost entirely of MShatmyas of various TTrthas. Only the last chapters (50-60) de 
with Vignu-bhakti and tho duties of the caBtes and asmraas. 

*) On the whole it corresponds to the Bhumikhanda in tho AnSS edition. 

*) It is here taken for granted that the nctual legend of PrahlSda, as t<Jld in tl 
Vijnu-Pursna (see below) is known. 

*) Suknlilcafita in AnSS edition Adhv. 41-60 

5 ) There is an English translation of the Svargakhai.ula by Panebanan Tarkarata 
Culcutta, 1906, which / have not seen. 
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highest heaven of Visnu, Vaikuntha, the worlds of the BhQtas, 
Pisacas, Gandharvas, Vidvadharas and Apsaras, the worlds 
of Surya, Indra, Agni, Yama, and so on, into which are 
woven numerous myths and legends. A mention of King 

■ 'Bharata gives rise to the narration of the story of Sakuntala, 
which is here not told as in the Mahahharata, but more in 
agreement with the drama of Kalidasa. A comparison of 
Kalidasa’s drama with the versions of the Mahahharata and 
of the Padraa-Purajja shows that in all probability Kalidasa 
used the last-mentioned as a source.” A description of the 

■ world of the Apsaras is the occasion for narrating the legend 
i of Pururavas and Urvasl. Also numerous other legends, 
tivhich are known from the epics, recur in this book. It 
lather contains instructions upon the duties of the castes 

nd of the asramas, upon the modes of Visnu-worship and 
fluch upon ritual and morality. 

Book IV, Patalakharuja, i.e. “ section of the nether 
vorld,” first describes the subterranean regions, in particular 
the dwellings of the Nagas or snake-deities. A mention of 
Havana is the cause of the narration of the whole Rama- 
lcgend, which is here given partly in conformity with 
e Ramayana, but also often in literal agreement with 
iialidasa’s epic Raghuvamsa. 10 Here we also find the 
ad^yasrnga-legend in a version which is older than that in our 
ahabharata. 3 ’ The actual Rarna-legend is preceded by a 
ory of the forefathers of Rama, beginning with Manu, the 


l ) This has been shown by Sarma, Padmapurttna and KslidJsa, Calcutta, 1928 
'Galoutta Oriental Series, No. 17 E. 10). Professor SarmS here also gives the text ol 
ihe SaknutalS episode aoeording to the Bengali MSS. Wilson (Works III, p. 40) hac 
maintained that the PurSna ntiiised KaiidSsa's drama. 

*) H. Sarma, 1, c., has made it appear probable that, in this case also, the Pudma- 
?ur&?a waa Kalidasa’s source, and not, as Wilson (Works 111, p. 47) assumed, that the 
lompiler of the Parana drew from the RaghuvaipSa. H, tiarmd, 1 e., has published a 
sritical edition of the text of this chapter (which is missing in the An88 edition). 

*) This has been proved by Luders, NGGW 1897, 1, p. 8 ff. This circumstanoe is 
orther proof of the greater antiquity of the Bengali recension of the Padma-P. 
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son of the sun-god, and his rescue from the flood. The slayi.. 
of Ravapa, who was a Brahman, has laid the guilt of ti, 
murder of a Brahman on Rama. By way of expiation 1, 
arranges a horse-sacrifice. In accordance with the prescribe! 
rules, the horse destined for the sacrifice is let loose to roan 
at will for the space of one year, accompanied by a host c 
warriors with Satrughna at their head. The adventures o 
the steed and his followers on their wanderings over th 
whole of India take up a considerable portion of the book 
many sacred places are described, and legends attached to 
them are told. At length the horse reaches Valnjlad.’’’ 
hermitage, which is an occasion for narrating that pa. ob, 
the Hama-legend which concerns Slta. u Detailed instrub 
tion on the eighteen Purapas then follows. Here it is sa n 
that Vyasa first pioclaimed the Padma-Purana, then sixteJj 
others, and finally the Bhagavata-Purana, which is glorified as 
the most sacred book of the Visnu-worshippers. The book end^ 
with a few chapters, probably added at a very late date, oi 
Krsna and the cowherdtsses, with mention of Radha, on tbi 
duties of Vi§pu-worshippers, the sanctity of the ^alagrami 
stone and other details of the Visnu cult.* 1 

Book V, Uttarakham/a, i.e. “ last section,” is a very long; 
book expounding the Vispu cult and the feasts and ceremoniei 
connected with it, in the most impressive manner. A largi 
portion is devoted to the glorification of the month Magha 
which is especially sacred to Visnu. The silliest of legends an 
related as evidence of the great merit of bathing during thii 


') Wilson (Works, III. p. 51) says : '‘This part of the work agrees in some respec 
with the Uttara-Rama Charitra, but has several gossiping and legendary additions.” 

*) The Patalakhnnija in the AnSS edition only partly agrees with that of the Benga 
recension. The sequence of the chapters is different, and it also contains a few ohapte 
devoted to the Siva cult (105111) In the edition the Patalakhmida is preceded by tl 
short Brahmakhanda, which consists mainly of descriptions of Vi?nnito feast days. Chaj 
7, treating of the birthday feast of RadbS (radhaj«iin)a?(amT), indicates late origin. T; 
cult of Kadhi is mentioned neither in the Mnh^bharata and the Harivurnsa, nor in tJ 
R&tnSya^a or the earlier Furanas. See below (Brahmavaivarta-Pmana) 
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pjgonth. Another section glorifies the month Karttikeya, in 
0 f hich the giving away of lamps is especially meritorious. In 
wo rder to give especial prominence to the Vispuite standpoint, 
^gjche author causes Siva himself, in a conversation with his 
wf? ife P arvati > to declare the glory of Yis^u and to recite a 
a gjjng account of Vis^u’s avataras, which involves a repetition 
gjjf the entire Rama-legend in summary and the Krs^a-legend 
0 f vith a fair amount of detail. In answer to Parvatl’s question 
ujwho the heretics are, it is Siva himself who declares that the 
w Sivaite teachers and the adherents of the Sivaite Pasupata 
jt are among the heretics. In another passage we find, 
^hj^iously enough, the cruel goddess Durga, holding forth upon 
Hfthimsa. Siva also explains what Visnu^Bhakti is, and the 
,,d-irious forms of the Visnu cult. This book also contains a 
, glorification of the Bhagavadglta, 1 ' in fact there are legends 
to illustrate the merit of reading each single canto. One 
i chapter contains the enumeration of the thousand names of 
l/Visnu, in another Radha is identified with the great goddess 
JLaksml, and the celebration of her birthday is described 
The sectarian bias of this book cannot be better illustrated, 
however, than by the following legend : 

A quarrel once arose among the Rsis as to which of the three great 
17 gods, Brahman, Visnu or Siva, was deserving 0 £ greatest worship. In 
order to dissolve their doubts, they request the great ascetic Bhrgu to go 
■ to the gods and convince himself personally which of them is the best. 
Aocordingly Bhrgu at first repairs to the mountain Kailasa to visit Siva, 
and is announced by Siva’s janitor Nandin. But Siva is just enjoying the 
love of his wife, and does not admit the Rsi at all. Thus insulted, the 
Rei pronounces a curse on Siva, condemning hiiq to take on the shape of 
the generative organs, 2 > and to be worshipped not by Brahmans, but 


*) Gitatnab&tmya, Adhy. 171*188 in AnSS edition, vhere a glorification of the 
Bhagavatapnrana (Adhy. 189-194) follows after it. This BhigawtamaMtinya also appear* 
as an independent work in M88. as well as in printed editions. The M5gham4hfitmyn and 
other parts of the Uttara-khanda also occur as independent works. 

*) This refers to the worship of the Youi and the Lifiga as symbols of the god Siva. 
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only by heretics. Thereupon Bhrgu goes to the world of Brahman. The 
god is seated upon his lotus-throne, surrounded by the gods. The R:d 
bows before him in reverential silence, but filled with pride, Brahman does 
not even rise to greet him and.to honour him as a guest. Spurred to 
anger, Bhrgu pronounces a curse whereby Brahman is to enjoy no worship at 
all from the human race. 1J The saint now goes to the mountain Mandara 
in Visnu’s world, 'there he 6ees the god reposing upon the world-snake, 
while Laksml caresses his feet. He n,wakeDs the god roughly by a kick on 
his chest. Visnu awakens, gently strokes the sage’s foot, and declares that 
he feels highly gratified and honoured by the touch of his foot. He and 
his wife hasten to rise, and do honour to the Rsi with divine garlands, 
sandalwood oil, etc. Then the great ascetic bursts into tears of joy, bows 
before the “ treasury of mercy,” and praises Visnu as the highest god. 
when he exclaims : “ Thou alone shalt he worshipped by the Brahmans, 
none other of the gods is worthy of worship. They shall not be worshipped. 
Brahman, Siva and the other gods, for they are charged with passion 
(rajas) and darkness (lamas) : thou alone, endowed with the quality of 
goodness (sattva), shalt be worshipped by the first-born (i.c. the Brahmans). 
Let him who honours other gods, be counted among the heretics.” Then 
Bhrgu returns to the assembly of the Bsis and tells them the result of his 
visit to the gods. s > 

A kind of appendix to the Uttarakbanda is formed by the 
Jtriyayogasara, v i.e. “ the essence of Yoga by works,” 
which teaches that Visnu should be worshipped not hy 
meditation (dhyanayoga), but by pious acts, above all by 
pilgrimages to the Ganges and the celebration of the festivals 
dedicated to Visnu. In evidence of the fact that the fulfil¬ 
ment of all possible desires can be attained by worshipping 


i) This is an allusion to the fact that there is scarcely any onlt of Brahman ii 
India. 

*) In the Bengali recension this legend is found in the middle, in the AnSS editioi 
at the end of the Uttara-klianda, which contains only 174 Adhyayas in the Bengali recen 
sion, but 282 in the edition. 

») Many extracts from this book which is mentioned in the list of t'papnrSnaa 
Brhaddharma-P. 26, 24, have been translated into German by A. E. Wollhem da Fonseca 
Mythologie des alten Indien, Berlin, 8. a. The Same scholar has given an analysis of th 
book in the “ Jahresberioht der deutsohen morgenl&ndischen Gesellschaft,” 1846, p. 163 fE, 
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Visnu on the bank of the Ganges, many silly legends are told, 
but also the beautiful love story of Madhava and SulocanS. 1 * 

It is quite impossible to say anything definite as to the 
date of the l'adma-Puraija. It is obviously a rather loose 
compilation, the parts of which belong to totally different 
periods, and are probably many centuries apart. The common 
characteristic of the five or six books is merely their rigidly 
sectarian character, for all of them inculcate the cult of 
Visnu. 2) Moreover^ all these books contain references to 
fairly modern aspects of the Visnu cult, such as the adoration 
of Rgdha as a goddess, the sanctity of the Sillagrama stone, of 
the TulsI plant, and the like. The latest portions are certain¬ 
ly later than the Bhagavata-Purana, which belongs to the 
latest works of Puraira literature. Nevertheless there is sure 
to be an ancient nucleus at least in the Sr§ti, Bhumi, Svarga 
and Patala Khandas. It remains the task of future research 
to extract this ancient nucleus. 31 

III. The Vaiqnava or Fima-Pur am. 4) This is the 
Main work of the Yaisnavas or Visiju-worshippers, and is 
frequently quoted as an authority by the philosopher 
Ramanuja, the founder of the Visnuite sect of the Ramanujas, 
in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutras. In this work 
Vi§nu is praised and glorified as the highest being, as the one 
and only god, with whom Brahman and Siva are one, and as 
the creator and preserver of the world. Yet it is precisely 
this Purana which lacks all references to special feasts, 


*) Freely rendered into German verse by A F. Graf von Bchack , Stinnuen vom 
Ganges, p. 156 ff. 

*) The Sj$ti-kbanda, where Biahman is in the foreground, is an exception 

‘) An essential preliminary for this would be a critical edition of the I’adma- 
PuraQa on the basis of the Bengali manuscripts. 

*) Edited, with Ratnagarbha's commentary, Bombay Sake 1624. An older 
jommentary is that of Srldhara, from which liatnagarbha has copied, s Eggeling, Ind. OB. 
Gat. VI, p 1810. Translated by H. H. Wilton, London 1640 (and Works, Vols. VI-X) and 
:iy Monmatha fiath Dutt., Calcutta, 1S94, 
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sacrifices and ceremonies dedicated to Yisnu; not even Visnu- 
temples are mentioned, nor places sacred to Yisnu. This 
already leads to an assumption of the great antiquity of the 
• work. The Visnu-Purapa, too, approaches the most closely 
to the old definition of Purapa (see above p. 522), contain¬ 
ing but little that is not included in those “ five characteris¬ 
tics.” Its character is more that of a unified composition 
than of a mere compilation, which is the case with most of the 
other Puranas. The fact that the title “ Visnu-Purana ” 
was hardly adopted at all for later works, Mahatmyas 
and such like, 0 likewise indicates that we are here 
dealing with a work of the earlier Purana literature, 
which, on the whole, at least, has been preserved in its 
original form.-* 

A more detailed summary of the contents of this Purana 
will best serve to give the reader an idea of the contents 
and significance of the Puranas altogether. 

The work, which consists of six sections, begins with a 
dialogue between Parasara,. the grandson of Yasi§tha, and 
his pupil Maitreya. The latter asks his teacher about the 
origin and nature of the universe. To this Parasara replies 
that this question reminds him of that which he had once 
heard from his grandfather Vasisfha; and he prepares to 


') Aufrecht CC. I, 591 ; II, 140; III, 124, mentions only a few Btotras aud minor texts 
which claim to be pacts of the Vignu-Purana. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that Matsya- 
and Bhagavata-Purana give the number of slokas of the Vi$nu.Purana as 23,000, while in 
reality it has not quite 7,000 verses, and th“' ' “Great Vi?nu-Purana” (Bjhadvi^nn- 
pur&na, Aufrecht, CO. I. 5°’' 

»» ‘ « •' assign any definite date to the Visnu-Purana than it is 

i urapa. Pargiter (Ano. Ind. Hist. Trad., p 80) may be right in thiuki g that 
it cannot be earlier than the 5th century. A. D, However, I do not think that it is much 
later. Cf. Farquhur, Outline, p. 143. C. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, 
Poona 1921, p. 300 ff.; JBRAS 1925, 1, p. 155 f.) endeavours to prove that the Visnu-P. 
is not earlier than the 9th century, for he assumes that the Kailakila or Kaifikila Yavanas 
mentioned in IV, 24 reigned in Andhra between 575 and 900 A.D, and were at the 
height of their power about 782 A.D. ThU assumption is, however, purely hypothetical 
and not proven. 
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repeat that which he had heard. Contrary to the tradition 
(occurring, moreover, in the Vispu-Furapa itself), which 
ascribes all the Puranas to Vyasa, Parasara is here directly 
called the author of the work. After he has first glorified 
Visnu in a hymn, he gives an account of the creation of the 
ivorld, as it recurs, fairly uniformly, in most of the Purapas. 1 * 
philosophical views, essentially belonging to the Saukhya- 
Jphilosophy, are here in a remarkable manner mingled with 
popular mythical ideas, for which we can find many parallels 
among primitive peoples. 

Attached to the account of the creation of the gods and 
demons, of the heroes and the primal ancestors of the human 
race, are numerous mythological narratives, allegories and 
legends of ancient kings and sages of primeval times. We 
have already become acquainted with many of these narratives 
in the Mahabharata; thus that of the twirling of the 
ocean. 2> There is here a particularly poetical description 
of the goddess of Fortune and Beauty, S>l, arising in radiant 
beauty out of the twirled milk-ocean, and throwing herself 
on Visnu’s breast. In a splendid hymn she is glorified and 
invoked by Indra as the mother of all beings, as the source 
of all that is good and beautiful, and as the giver of all 
happiness. Just as this piece serves, above all, for the glori¬ 
fication of Visnu, whose wife Sri is, so it is in all the other 
narratives always Visnu, whose praise is sung in an extra¬ 
vagant manner. In the description of the po wer which can 
be gained by the worship qf _Vis nu t In dian fancv_ knows no 
bounds] One exanyplejs the myth of the prince Dhruvaj who, 
vexeef by the preference shown to bis brother, entirely gives 
himself up, still as a boy, to austerities and Vispu-worship, 


*) A lommory of the accounts of the creation in the PurSnag is given by Wilhelm 
Jahn, Cber die kosmogonischen Grundanschannnjfen im MSnava-Dharma-Sftstram. Digs., 
Leipzig, 1904 

*) See above, p. 389. A collection of all the pangages that are oommon to the Vlftju- 
PnrStig, and the Mahabharata i* given by A. Bolttmann, MahftbMrata, IV, 36 ff. 
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so that Vi$pu finds himself compelled to 'grant him his wish 
of becoming something higher than his brother, and even 
than his father; he makes him the Pole-star, which is higher 
and of greater constancy than all the other stars of the 
heavens. 1 ’ The pow er of faith in VisQu, however, finds 
i ts most magnificent expression in the legend of the boy 
PrahlMa (I, 17 -20), whom his father, the proud demon-king 
Hiranyakasipa, in vain tries to dissuade from his Vismu 
worship. No weapon can kill him, neither snakes nor wild 
elephants, neither fire nor poison nor magic spells can harm 
him. Hurled down from the balcony of the palace, he falls 
gently on the bosom of the earth. He if thrown fettered 
into the ocean, and mountains are piled upon him—but on 
the floor of the ocean he sings a hymn to Visnu, his fetters 
drop off, and he hurls the mighty hills from him. Questioned 
by his father whence his marvellous powers are derived, 
Prahlada replies: 

“Whatever power I possess, father, is neither the result of magic 
rites, nor is it inseparable from my nature; it is no more than that 
which is possessed hy all in whose hearts Acyuta abides. lie who 
meditates not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is free 
from the effects of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed 
of future birth, and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. I wish 
no evil to any, and do and speak no offence; furl behold Kesava 5 ) in 
all beings, as in my own soul. Whence should corporeal or mental 
suffering or pain, inflicted by elements or the gods, affect me, whose 
heart is thoroughly purified by him ? Love, then, for all creatures will 
be assiduously cherished by all those who are wise in the knowledge that 
Hari s) is in all things.” i) 


') I, 11 f. A more detailed version ot the myth is to be foirad in the BhSgavata- 
PnrS?a (IV 8 f ) ; on this is based the poem by Schach, Stiuunen vom Ganges, p 189 ft. 

’) Names of Vi>nu. 

*) Also a name of Vijqu. 

*) I, 19, 1—9. Translated by H. H. TVtisoa. A version of the same legend is 
found in the BhSgavata-P. VII, 4-6, on whioh the poetical rendering by Schicfc, Btimmeu 
vom Ganges, p. I ff. is based. 
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the' Visnu-Puraija first gives (Chapt. 1-12) a 
fantastic description of the world. The seven continents and 
the seven oceans are described, in the midst of- which is 
situated Jambudvlpa with the golden mountain Meru, the 
dwelling of the gods. In Jambudvlpa is Bharatavar§a, i.e. 
j“ India,” whose lands, mountains and rivers are enumerated. 
After this description of the earth follows a description of 
Patala, the nether world, in which the snake-gods dwell; 
next follow an enumeration and description of the still deeper- 
(situated Narakas or hells. As a contrast there now follows 
a description of the heavenly spheres, the sun, the chariot 
of the sun and the sun-horses, with astronomical expositions 
on the sun’s course, the planetary system, and the sun as 
giver of rain and preserver of beings. Next follows a des¬ 
cription of the moon, of its car, its horses, its course, and its 
relation to the sun and planets. The section concludes with 
the statement that the w hole world is but Visnu, and tEatlie 
alone is the only reality. 

In connection withthe name Bharatavarsa there is then 
related (Chapt. 13-16) a legend of king Bliarata of old, 1 * 
which, however, only serves as an introduction to a philo¬ 
sophical dialogue in which the ancient doctrine of the l Unity 
familiar from the Upani^ads, is presented from the 
Visijuite standpoint. The style of the whole section recalls 
that of the Upanisads in many respects. The substance of the 
legend is as follows: 

King Bbarata was a devout worshipper of Visnu. One day he went 
to bathe in the river. While he was bathing, a pregnant antelope came 
out of the forest to drink. At the same moment there was heard in 
close proximity, the loud roar of a lion. The antelope is startled, and, 
with a mighty leap, darts away. In consequence of her leap, her young 



*) Cf. E. Leumann, Die Bharata-8age, ZDMG, 48 1894, p 65 B., and Anguat Blau, 
Das BharatopSkhj&na des Vi^nu-Puraija fBeitrige zur BOuherkunde und Philologie August 
Wilmanns zarn 25 Mirz 1003 gewidmet, Leipzig, 1003, p. 206 ff.) 
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one is born and she herself dies. Bharata took the young one with him 
and reared it in his hermitage. From that time onwards nothing but 
the antelope concerned him. She was his one thought, his one care. 
And when at last, still thinking only of the antelope, he died, he was 
soon afterwards born again as an antelope, but with the remembrance 
of his former existence. In this antelope-existence also, he worshipped 
Visnu and practised austerities, so that, in his next birth, he came into the 
world as the son of a pious Brahman. Although, as such, he had acquired 
the highest knowledge, the doctrine of the unity of all, yet he troubled 
about no Veda-study, performed no brahmanical ntes, spoke disconnectedly 
and ungrammatically, went about dirty and in torn garments—in short 
be behaved absolutely like an idiot. 1 Vie was universally despised, and 
employed in the low work of a slave. Thus it happened that he was 
once employed by a servant of king Sauvtra as the king’s palanquin-bearer. 
On this occasion a conversation takes place between the apparent idiot 
and the king, in which 15 hat,a fa soon reveals himself as a great sage, and 
to the great joy of the king, reveals to him the doctrine of the unity of 
all. In elucidation of this lie tells him the story of Rbhu and Nidagha : 

The wise and holy Rbhu, sou of the creator Brahman, had been the 
teacher of Nidagha. After a thousand years he once visited his pupil, 
was hospitably entertained by him, aDd was asked where he dwelt, 
whence he came, and where he was going. Rbhu answered him that 
these were quite unreasonable questions, for man (nameh’, the atman) is 
everywhere, for him there is no going and no coming, and he makes the 
doctrine of the unity so clear to him that Nidagha, enraptured, falls at his 
feet and asks who he is. Only now does he learn that it is his old teacher 
Rbhu who had come in order to teach him the true wisdom once again. 
After another thousand years Rbhu again comes to the town where 
Nidagha lives. There he observes a crowd of people and a king, who is 


>) The corresponding story in the Bhagavata-P. V, 9; 10 has the title Jadabharata- 
carita, “ Life of Bhorata the Idiot,” in the colophons. Jadabharata is mentioned, along 
with Durvflsas, Rbhu Nidfleha and other Puraniahamsa ascetics, who "though not mod, 
behave like madmen,” in the Jibsla-Upanigad 6. In Vi?nu-P. I, 9 a legend is related of 
the ascetic Durvssas (i.c. " Badly Clad ”) " who observed the vow of n madman.” Cf. also A. 
Barth, Beligiona of India, p. 83. Similarly there were in the Middle Ages certain Christian 
saints, like St. Symeon Salos and St, Andreas, who wandered about like fools or idiots, 
exposing themselves to mockery and insults as a kind of asceticism. Cf. H. Reich, 
Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, I, 2, p. 822 f., and J. Borovitt, Spureu griechischer Mi men im 
Orient, Berlin, 1906, p. 34 ff. 
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entering the city with a great retinue. Far away from the crowd stands 
his former pupil Nidagha. Rbhu approaches him and asks him why he 
thus stands apart. Theieupon Nidagha replies : “ A king is entering this 
city, there is a great crush, therefore I stand aside.” Rbhu asks : “ Which, 
then, is the king ? ” Nidagha: “The king is he who sits on the great 
stately elephant.” “ It is well,” sa_\s Rbhu, “but who is the elephant and 
who is the king?” Nidagha: “ The elephant is below and the king is 
above.” Rbhu: '• Now, what is the meaning of below, and what is the 
meaning of above ? ” Then Nidagha jumps on the back of Rbhu and 8?ys, 
“I am above like the king, thou art below like the elephant.” “ Very 
well,” says Rbhu, “ but now (ell me, my dear one, winch of it* two art thou 
and which am /?” Only now does Nidagha recognise his old teacher 
Rbhu, for nobody is so filled with the doctrine of unity as he. Then the 
doctrine of the unity of the universe was so deeply impressed on Nid&gha 
that from now on he looked on all beings as one with himself, and attained 
complete liberation. 

Book III of the Vis nu-Pnrana be gins with an account of 
the Marius (primal ancestors of the human race) and the ages 
(manvantara^^W^ . Then follows aUis- 

c ussion o n tlieTeur X^edas, on their division by Vyasa and his 
pupils, and on the origin o if the various Yedic schools. Then" 
comeYa^ enumeration oLllie eighteen Puranas and a list of 
all sciences. _ 

~ Then th e q uestio n is raised and di scuss ed, how one may 
attain to l iberatio n as_a_d_evout Yisn u-worshipp er. In a beauti¬ 
ful dialogue (Chapt. 7) between Yama, the god of death, and 
one of his servants, it is explained that he who is pure in 
heart and leads a virtuous life and has directed his~YmncT~to 
VTsijlu) is a true Yiinu~wor shipper and therefore is free from 
the~Bon3s~bTThe'gbT“6T"Jeafiri Tills is followed by an exposi¬ 
tion on theTYTuties ~oF tluT castes and asraraas, on birth and 
jnarriage ceremonies, ritual ablutions, the daily sacrifices, the 
duties oTTiospifalityl conducf'at meals, and so on, A long 
t?eatis<r(Onapf. T3 l7) on theTTuneral oblations and ceremonies 


) On the Ages of the World according to the Puragae s. Jacobt, ERE I, 200 S- 
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for the worshipping of spirits cf ancestors (srftddhas) 
concludes this section, in which the Vedic-brahmanieal reli¬ 
gious customs are represented as the right kind of Visnu- 
worship. The last two chap te rs of the book describe the 
origin of the heretical sects hostile to the Yed% whose 
adherents, especially the Jains, calhd Bfgambara, and the 
Buddhists known as “ Red mantles ” (raktambaras), 3) are 
represented as the worst evil-doers. In order to show how 
sinful it is to have any sort of intercourse with such heretics, 
the story of the ancient king Satadhanv (Chapt. 18) is told, 
who otherwise was a devout v orshipper of Visnu, but once, 
out of mere politeness, exchanged a few words with a heretic, 
and in consequence was re-horn consecutively as a dog, 
jackal, wolf, vulture, crow and peacock, till at last—thanks 
to the constant faithfulness and piety of his wife Saibya —he 
again came into the world as a kin". 

Book IV of the Visnu-Turana contains chiefly genealo¬ 
gical lists^of the ancient royal races, oF'lheT "soTar~djnasty 1 
which traces its origm~’T)ack~to _ tlTF's\rti'-g6d,"and TfieTuhST 
dynasty, which" traces its origin to the moon-j:od. Long 
lists of ancient kings—many cf them purely mythical, some 
probably historical— arc only occasionally interrupted in order 
to relate some legend about one or other of them. The 
marvellous plays a great part in all these legends. There is 
Daksa, who is horn out of Brahman’s right thumb ; Manu's 
daughter U», who becomes transformed into a man ; Iksvaku, 
who owes bis existence to the sneezing of Manu; King 
Raivata, who, with his daughter RevatI, goes to heaven, in 
order to have a husband for his daughter recommended to 
him by god Brahman; 2 ’ or indeed King Yuvanasva, who 


l ) The rise of the heretical sects is hors (III, 17 f.) eiplaired b j the legend 
according to which Vrgnu sent n phantom figure to t he demons m order to alienate them 
from the Veda religion, whereupon they can be defeated by the gods. Cf. Fadma-Pariga, 
above p. 636 ff. 

•) IV, 1. A poetioal rendeiing by Sc hack, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 120 ff. 
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becomes pregnant and brings a son into the world, whom 
Indra suckles with the drink of immortality, the child putting 
his finger into the mouth of the god and then sucking it. 
Because Indra said : “ He will be suckled by me ” (man 
dhasyati), the child received the name Mandhatp. The latter 
became a powerful king and the father of three sons and fifty 
daughters. How he acquires a son-in-law, is related, with 
that peculiar humour which occasionally makes a pleasant 
break in the deep earnestness which usually prevails in the 
Indian legends of saints, in the legend of the f ious ascetic 
Saubhari, who practises asceticism in the water for twelve 
years, until the sight of a fish-king enjoying himself with his 
young ones, awakens in him the desire for paternal joys. 1 ’ 

In this book w T e meet with many legends already familiar 
from The epics, for example, those of Pururavas and 
UrvasiT’ of Yayati, and others. There is also here a short 
summary of the Ram a-legend. There is an account, pfjhe 
birth of the Fandavas, and of Krs na, and the st ory of the 
Mababharata is briefly'Tou ched upon. The conclusion_of 
this extensive^genealogical book is formed by prophecies, 
concerning the “future”kings of Magadha^ the, Saisunagas,- 
Nandas, Mauryas, 3 ungas, Kamaya nas and Andhrabhftyas 
(see above, p. 523 f.), concerning the foreign barbarian rulers 
who will succeed them, and the terrible age brought about by 
them, an age without religion and without morality, which 
will only be ended by Visnu in his incarnation as Kalki. 

Book Visa, complete whole in itself. It cont ains a 
detailed~~biography^ of the divinecowhiu:d_lLwi^iu whi ch 
practicallyThe same ad ventures are told in the same- .mai er as 
in the Harivaipsa^ 


i) IV, 2. A poetical rendering by Schark, 1. c., p. 87 ff, 

*) Translated by Qeldner, Vediache Studien, I, p. 253 ff. 

*) See above p. 446 ff. TbU chapter haa been translated into German by A. 
Paul, Kriachnaa Weltengang, Munich, 1005. 
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Book VI is quite short. Oj ce again the four consecu-* 
tiv e ages of the world (v ugas)—Krta, Treta, DviparaTaM 
Kali—are recalled, and the evil KaliyCga is described in^the 
for m of a propF e^TTo~WhIeli-i&I aT;tanhed a presentation ofjthe 
various kinds of dissolution jfpr alay a} of the universe. Next 
are desclrlbed in a pessimistic manner (Chapt. 5) the evils of 
existence, the pain of being born, of childhood, of manhood, 
old age and death, the torments of hell and the imperfection 
of the bliss of heaven, and from this the conclusion is drawn 
that only liberation from existence, freedom from re-birth, is 
the highest happiness. But for this it is necessary to know 
the nature of God ; for only that wisdom is perfect by which 
God is seen, all else is ignorance. The medium for obtaining 
this wisdom is Yoga, meditation upon Visnu. The two penul¬ 
timate chapters of the work give information on this medium. 
The last chapter recapitulates briefly the contents of the whole 
Purana and e nds with a praise of Visnu and a final prayer. 

IV. The Vayava or layu-PuranaB This appears in 
some lists under the name of Saiva or Siva - Purana 2) a title 
which is given to the work because it is dedicated to the 
worship of the god Siva. A “Purana proclaimed by the 
Wind-god,” i.e. a Vayu-Purana, is quoted in the Mahabba- 
rata as well as in the Harivamsa, and the Harivamsa in many 
cases agrees literally with our Vayu-Purana. 3) It has al¬ 
ready been mentioned (see above p. 526) that the poet Bana 
(about 625 A.D.) had a Vayu-Purana read to him, and that 
in this Purana the rule of the Guptas is described as 


■) Editions in Bibi. Ind. 1880-1889 and in AnSS No. 49 1905 

*) Thus in the Yijiju and Bbagsrata-P. But there is also a Htva-Purava, which is 
quite a different work and belongs to the Upspur&pas. It consists of SaiphitAa, including 
a VSyavlyn a*d a Dharma-Saqiliitff. Cf. Eggehng, lud Off. Cat. VI, p. 1311 ff. The 
BrahmSgi)a-P. also is oalled Vaiyaviya, “proclaimed by YSyu,” and Pargiter (EBE X, 
448) believes that Vflyu and BrahmSgda were originally one Purana and only differentiated 
iBter. 

*) Cf. Bopiint, Great Epic, p. 46. Bolttmann, Das Mahsbh&rata IV, p. 40 f. and 
above, p. 520 f. 
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it was in the 4th century A.D. There certainly existed an 
ancient Parana under this name, and undoubtedly there is 
still preserved in our texts much of the ancient work, which 
is probably not later than the 5th century A.D. 1 * This work 
also deals with the same subjects, characteristic of the 
ancient Purapas—creation of the world, genealogies, etc., as 
the Yispu-PurSna. Only here the legends which are related 
serve for the glorification of Siva, not of Yi?pu. Like the 
Vi§pu-Purapa, so also the Vayu-Purana in its last part gives 
a description of the end of the world, and deals with the effi¬ 
cacy of Yoga, hut ends with a description of the splendour 
of Sivapura, “ the city of Siva,” where the Yogin arrives who 
has entirely lost himself in meditation upon Siva. Even in 
this Sivaite work two chapters are devoted to Yispu. 2 * The 
Purana deals in detail with the fathers (pitrs) and their cult 
by means of Sraddhas. 3 * One chapter is devoted to the art 
of song. 4 * The Gayamahatmya printed at the end of the 
editions is certainly a later addition. 5 * There are also other 
Mahatmyas, Stotras and ritual-texts, which claim to belong 
to the Vftyu-PurSpa. 

Y. The Bhagavat a- Pura na. This is indisputably that work 
of Purana literature which is most famous in India. Still 
to-day it exerts a powerful influence on the life and thought 
of the innumerable adherents of the sect of the BhSgavatas 
(worshippers of Vi$pu under the name of “ Bhagavat ”). The 
extremely numerous manuscripts and prints of the text 
itself, as well as of many commentaries on the whole work 


*) Of. Bhandarkar , Vaisnavism etc., p. 47 > Farquhar, Outline, p. 146. C. V, 
Vaidya's argument (JBRA8 1925, 1, p. 165 f.) for ascribing tbe VSyn-P. to the 8th oentury 
is not convincing. 

») AdhyAyas 96, 97. 

*) 6rSddhaprakriySrambha and firSddbakalpa, Adhy. 71-86. 

*) Adhy. 87 : git&laip'kAranirde&ab. 

*) Adhy. 104-112. It is missing in some USS. and appears as an independent test in 
UBS. as v»ell as in Indian prints. 
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and of separate explanatory writings on parts of it, 1 * in addi¬ 
tion to the many translations into Indian vernaculars,** 
bear witness to the enormous popularity and the extraordi¬ 
nary reputation of the work in India. It is in accordance 
with this its significance, that it is the first Pura^a that has 
been edited and translat ed in E urope. 8 * Nevertheless - !! 
belongiflcf the later productions of PurSija literature. In 
contents it is closely connected with the Vispu-Purapa, with 
which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubtedly depend¬ 
ent upon the latter. Even in India doubts as to the “genuine¬ 
ness” of the Bhagavata as one of the ancient eighteen Purapas 
“ composed by Yyasa ” have already been expressed, and 
there are polemic treatises 4 * discussing the question whether 
the Bhagavata—or the Devibhagavata-Purana , 5 * a Sivaite 
work, belong to the “ eighteen Puranas.” In this connection 
the question is raised and discussed whether the grammarian 
Vopadeva is the author of the Bhagavata-Purana. 6 * Rather 


') See Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1259 ff., and Aufrecht. CC. I, p. 401 ff. 

’) In Bengali alone t'.ere are 40 translations, especially of the Krjpa-book. See. D. 
Ch. Sen, Hiatory of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 220 ff. 

*) Le Bhagavata PurAna on histoire poAtique de Kriohpa, traduit et public par H. 
Engine Burvovf, t, l-III, Paris 1840-47. T. IV et V publics par M. Hauvette-Besnault et 
P. Roussel. Paris 1884 et 1898. A few legends from the Bhag.-P. have been translated 
into Frenoh by A. Roussel, L4gendes Morales de l'Inde. Paris 1900, I, 1 ff. and II, 215 ff. 
English translation by Manmatha Nnth Dutl, Calcutta, 1895. A French translation of the 
Tamil version of the Bhagavata was published as early as 1788 at Paris, and this was ren. 
dered into German, Zurich 1791 (s. Windisch, Geschiohte der Sanskrit-philologie, p. 47 f.). 

*) Thus the “box on the ear for villains" (durjanamnkhacapetiks), the “ big box 
on the ear for villains ’’ (durjanamnkbamabicape(ikt) and the “ slipper in the face of 
villains ” (dnrjanamukhapadmaplduks). They are translated by Burnouf, 1. c., I, Preface 
p. lix ff. These axe quite modern writings, 

*) This is also called simply SrSbhlgavatamabSpnrSpa in the MS8. Editions have 
been published in Bombay, and an English translation in the SBH. Cf. Aufrecht, Bodl. 
Oat., p. 79 ff.; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat VI, p. 1207 f. There is also a MahS-Bhtgavata* 
PurSna differing from it, whioh is desoribed by Eggeling (1. o., p. 1280 ff.)as"an 
apocryphal PurOga recounting the story and exploits of Devi and urging her claims to being 
worshipped as the supreme deity.” 

®) This supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Vopadeva ia the author of 
the MuktSphala, a work dependent on the Bh&gavata, and of the Baritila, an Anukramatyf 
(index) to the Bhlgavata. 
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hastily Colebrooke, Burnouf and Wilson have concluded from 
this, that Yopadeva really was the author of the Pur&pa, and 
therefore that it only originated in the 13th century. 1 * In any 
case the work cannot possibly be as late as that, as it already 
passed as a sacred book in the 18th century. 2 3 * Xbexfi- ar.e_^.OJacL 
^rounds for assigning it to the 10th century A.D. 3) Rama¬ 
nuja (12th century) did not yet recognise the Bhagavata as 
an authority, for he does not mention it, and only alludes 
to the Vispu-Purana. But though it may have originated 
at a comparatively late date, it certainly utilised very ancient 
materials. Moreover it is the one Purana which, more than 
any of the others, bears the stamp of a unified composition, 
and deserves to be appreciated as a literary production on 
account of its language, style and metre. 41 

The jwork is divided into twelve books fakandhas) and 
consists of abou t 18,000 slokas. Th e cosrpogonic myths agree 
on the whole with those of the Vi^nu-Pur&na, but in some 
interesting details also differ from it. 5) The incarnations of 
Visnu are described in detail, especially that as a wild boar. 
It is remarkable that ^Kapila, the found er of the SSPkhya 
philosophy, is also mentioned as an incarnation of Vispu and 
(at the end of Book III) himself recites a long exposition on 


l ) Vopodeva was a contemporary of Hemadri, who lived between 1260 and 1309. 

’) Anandatirtha Madhva (1199-1278), wbo himself wrote a commentary on the 
Bhftg.-Pur., places it on a level with the MahSbharata. 

3 ) 0. V. Vaidya (JBRAS 1926, 1, 144 ff.) makes it seem probable that it is later 
than Sankara (beginningof the 9th century) aDd earlier than Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda (12th 
centnry). Bkandarkar ( Vai^jjavism etc., p. 49) sayi that it 11 must have been composed at 
least two centuries before Anandatirtha.” Par gi ter (Anc. Ind Hist Trad , p. 80) places it 
“ about the ninth centnry A.D.,” Farquhar (Outline, p. 229 ff.) about 900 A.D., C. Eliot 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 188 note) remarks that “ it does not belong to the latest 
class of Fur&Qae, for it seems to oontemplate the performance of Sm&rta rites, not temple 
ceremonial.” Vaidya (1. o., p. 167 f.) adduces arguments for the hypothesis that the 
author of the BhAg.-P. lived in the land of the Dravidas. Of. Grierson, JBAS 1911, 
p. 800 f. 

*) Side by side with the tloka, metres of ornate poetry also appear. Of. Bam oaf, 
I, Preface, p. cv f. 

*) See A. Root tel, Coemologie Hindone d'apr&s le BhAgavata-Pur&pa, Paris, 1898. 
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Yoga. Buddha, too, already appears among the incarnations 
of Vi^pu. 1 ’ The legends which are told for the glorification 
of Vispu are numerous. Most of them, like those of Dhruva, 
PrahJada, and so on, are the same as are already familiar to 
us from the Vispu-Pur&na. Wit h the Mahabh arata, too, the 
wprk has mu c h in commo n; a few verses from the Bhagavad- 
glta are quoted literally. 2 * Th e Aakuntala episo de is related 
in IX, 20, in quite a short extract, but probably after a very 
ancient source. 3 ’ Book „Y is t he mo st ^popular and the most 
freqttently^xeaiimLail^ It contains the biography of Kr$na 
which is here given in much greater detail than in the Vispu- 
Purap.ji and in the Harivamsa. In particular the love scenes 
with the cowherdesses (gopis) occupy a much larger space. 4 ’ 
This book is translated into almost all the Indian vernaculars 
and is a favourite book with all classes of the Indian people. 
The annihilation of the Yadavas and the death of Krspa 
are related in Book XI, while the last book contains the usual 
prophecies concerning the Kaliyuga and the destruction of 
the world. 

YI. The Bfha^9M-radi^a-Pura40 t i.e. “ the great Purana 
of Narada.” It is generally so called to distinguish it from 
the Narada—or Naradlya—Upapurana. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even the Brliannaradiya-Purana 5 ’ deserves to be 


*) Though ho appears, “ to delude the foes of the gods” (f, 3, 24), he is among 
the avat&rus, and as such (in the NffrSynnavarman, VI, 8, 17) he is invoked, whilst in the 
Vigiju-t’ (111, 17 f.), Viijiju in order to delude the Daityas, causes a phantom form to 
issue forth from himself, which comes into the world ns Buddha. 

’) See Holttmann, Das MahSbhSrata, IV, 41-49, and J. E. Abbott, Ind. Ant. 21, 
1892, p. 94. 

}) In IX, 20, 1C, o in is used in the Beuso of ”yos,” which is very archaic. Of. Ait.- 
Br. VII, 18; Cliffnd..Up. 1, 1, 8 and above p. 185, note. In Kurma-P, I, 23 (p. 248) and 
I, 27 (p. 294) om is also UBed in the sense of “yeB” in the style of the old legends, though 
the KSrma itself is a lato work. 

4 ) Rffdha, however, does not appear, from whioh Fauiya, l.c., rightly concludes 
that the Bhag.-P. is earlier than the GItagovinds. 

*) Edited by Pandit HrwhVteia Sastri, Bibl. Ind. 1891, who calls the work an 
•• Upapurffga ” Cf. Wilson, Works, VI, p. li ff. j Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 1208 ff. 
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counted among the ancient Puranas; for it is a purely secta¬ 
rian text, wherein the Suta repeats a conversation between 
Nftrada and Sanatkumara, and the sage Narada appears in 
the character of a teacher of Visnu-bhakti, the pious adora¬ 
tion of Visjjiu. The real themes of the Puranas, the creation 
,*of the world, etc., are not touched upon ; the main themes 
are descriptions of the feasts and ceremonies of the Yispu- 
cult, illustrated by all manner of legends. Inserted in the 
legends we also find didactic sections upholding a rather 
intolerant brahmanical standpoint. Chapter XIV, a lengthy 
chapter containing a catalogue of the principal sins and the 
corresponding punishments of hell, is characteristic. 

By way o£ example, tbe following are included among the sinners for 
whom there is no atonement, and who must irrevocably be condemned to 
hell: He who venerates a Liriga or an image of Visnu which is worship¬ 
ped by a Siidra or a woman ; he who bows down before a Lihga worshipped 
by a heretic, or who himself becomes a heretic. Sudras, uninitiated 
persons, women, outcasts, who touch an image of Visnu or Siva, go to hell. 
He who hates a Brahman, can in no wise hope for atonement. There is no 
expiation for the Brahman who enters a Buddhist temple, even though he 
did so in a great emergency ; even hundreds of expiation ceremonies are of 
no avail. The Buddhists are despisers of the Vedas, and therefore a 
Brahman shall not look at them, if be is truly devoted to the Vedas. 
These sinners for whom there is no expiation, are not only condemned to 
roast in hell for hundreds and thousands of years—tbe author actually revels 
in the enumeration of the tortures of hell—but they are subsequently 
reborn again and again as worms and other animals, as CaudSlas, Sudras 
and Mleechas. Dreadful torments of bell await him who recites the Veda 
in tbe presence of women or Sudras. Nevertheless, in contradiction to all 
these damnations, tbe same chapter teaches that Vispu-bhakti annihilates 
all sins, and that Ganges water, too, washes away the blackest sins. 


In the Bfhaddhanna-P. I, 25, 23 both the BrhannSradiya and the NSradiya sure enumerat¬ 
ed among the UpapurSpas. 

*) Pandit Hriehlkeia concludes from this passage that tbe work was compiled 
when Buddhism “ was rooted out and was universally despised.” I think, on tbe con¬ 
trary, that such violent outbreaks against the Buddhists csould only have a meaning at 
a time when Buddhism was still a living power in India. 
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Several chapters (22-28) deal in detail with the duties of 
the castes and aSramas, and with Sr&ddhas and the ceremonies 
of expiation (pr&yascitta). The la9t chapters deal with the 
misery of transmigration (samsara) and with salvation (moksa) 
by means of Yoga and Bhakti. Devotion to Vispu is again 
and again declared to be the only means of salvation. Thus 
we read (28, 116): “Of what avail are the Vedas, the Sastras, 
ablutions in sacred bathing-places, or austerities and sacrifices, 
to those who are without the worship of Visnu (Visnubhakti)?” 

The Narad lya- Vpapurana includes the Rukmangadaca- 
rita, which also occurs as an independent book. Th e 
“edifying” legend of King ltukma-hgada 19 here told in 40 
chapters. King Rukmahgada has promised his daughter 
Mohinl that he will grant her a wish, whatsoever it may be. 
She demands that he shall either break his fast on the Ekadasf 
(the eleventh day of the half-month sacred to Vispu) or slay 
his son ; the king decides upon the latter, this being the lesser 
of the two sins. / 

VII. The Markandeya-Turana . n This is one of the 
most important, most interesting, and probably one of the 
oldest works of the w hole Purapa literature. Yet even this 
Purana is no unified work, but consists of parts which vary in 
value and probably belong to different periods. 

The work takes its name from the ancient sage 
M&rkandeya, w r ho enjoyed eternal youth, and who also appears 
in a large section of the Mahabharata (see above p. 397 Note 
4 and p. 425) as a narrator. We may probably regard those 
sections as the oldest, s) in w r hich Markandeya is actually the 
speaker and instructs his pupil Kraustuki upon the creation of 


‘) Edited by K. M. Sanerjm, Bibl. Ind, 1862 and translated into English by F. 
Eden Pargittr, Bibl. Ind. 1888-1905. 

*),These are chapters 46-81 and 93-136 (conclusion). Of. Par git cr, Introd., p. iy. 
Verse 46, 64 is quoted twice by Safiknra (Vedflnta-Sutras I, 2, 23 and III, 3, 16, see P. 
Deutsen, Die Stitras des Vedanta ans den' Sanskrit ubersetzt, Leipzig 1887, p. 119 and 
670) ; bat it is by no moans certain that gahkara knew the verse from the MSrk&g^eya- 
Pnrfipa, for he does not mention it, bnt only says “ It is said in the Smpti.” 
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the world, the ages of the world, the genealogies and the other 
subjects peculiar to the PurSnas. Special evidence for the 
great antiquity of these sections which contain the old Purftija 
is found in the circumstance that in them neither Vi§nu nor 
Siva occupies a prominent position, that, on the other hand, 
Indra and Brahman are much in the foreground, and that the 
ancient deities of the Yeda, Agni (Fire) and Surya (Sun) are 
' glorified by hymns in a few of the cantos, and that a large 
number of sun-myths are related. lf This oldest part of the 
Purftna, as Pargiter considers, may belong to the third 
century A.D., but may perhaps be earlier. A large part of 
this section also consists of moral and edifying narratives. 

This is still more the case in the first sections of the work, 
which are closely connected with the Mahabh&rata and have 
very much in common with the character of Book XII of the 
epic. The Purana actually commences with Jaimini, a pupil 
of Vyasa, approaching Markapdeya, and, after a few 
eulogies of the Mah&bharata, 2) asking him for the 
answers to four questions, which the great epic leaves 
unanswered. The first question is, how it was that Draupadi 
was able to become the common wife of the five Pandavas, and 
the last, why the children of Draupadi were killed at a youth¬ 
ful age. Markandeya does not answer these questions himself, 
but refers him to four wise birds, in reality Brahmans who 
were born as birds in consequence of a curse. S) These tell 


l ) Chapters 99-110. An impression of great antiquity is also created by the narra¬ 
tive of Damn who, in order to avenge the death of bis father, cruelly kills Vapupinat and 
offers his flesh and blood to the spirit of his father, with the funeral oakes (136). Tho 
very fact that in the Bengali manuscripts the narrative ceasos without any mention of 
the human sacrifice, is a proof of tho great antiquity of traditions which could no longer 
be reconciled with the views of a later time. (Cf. Pargiter, p. vii.) 

*) These partly agree literally with the praises at the beginning and end of the 
MahabhSrata itself (cf. above p. 325 f. and 453). 

•) This is again a duplicate of a legend bIbo occurring in tho MahSbbSrata (I, 229 
ff,), where, however, one of the birds is called Drops, while in the MSrk.-P. the four birds 
are Dropa’s sons. 
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Jaimini a series of legends in reply to the propounded ques¬ 
tions. In reply to the last question it is related, how five 
angels (visve devas) once took the liberty of finding fault with 
the great saint VisvSmitra, when he treated King Haris'candra 
cruelly, for which they were cursed by the saint to be born 
again as human beings, which curse he mitigated so that they 
should die young and unmarried. The five sons of Draupadi 
were those angels. In connection with this is related the 
touching, but genuinely Brahmanieal legend of King 
Hari&candra, who, through tear of the wrath and curse of 
Vis'vamitra, suffers endless sorrow and humiliation, until at 
last he is taken into heaven by Indra himself." 

After the answering of the four questions, there begins 
a new section (Chapts. 10-41) in which a conversation between 
a father and his son is communicated; this is a very lengthy 
amplification of the dialogue between father and son which 
we met with in the Mahahliarata (see above, p. 417 ff ). It is 
significant that the son, in the Mahabharata, is called “ Intel¬ 
ligent” (Medhilvin), while in the Purana he hears the nick¬ 
name Jaffa, “the Idiot.” 21 Asia the Mahabharata, here 
too, the son despises the life of the pious Brahman, which 
his father places before him as an ideal, he recalls all his 
previous births and sees salvation only in an escape from the 
Samsara. In connection with this the “ Idiot ” gives a 


') Chapters 7 and 8. Thia famous legend has been translated into English by J. 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 1, 3rd ed., p. 379 ff. and by B. H. Wortham, JRAS 1881, p. 
355 ff., into German by F Riickert (ZOMG 13, 1H59, 103 if. ; Ruckert-Nachleae II, 489 ff.). 
The legend was a favourite themo for later dramatists, thus it forms the subject of the 
Oapdakanaika by the poot Ktemievara (lOih or 11th century A.D.). It is also told in 
a ballad that is still popular in the Punjab, s. R. C. Temple The Legends of the Panj&b 
Ko. 42 (Vol III, p. 63 ff,). The Sunaljsopa legend, the Buddhist Vessantarn.JStaka, and 
the Hebrew Book of Job have been compared with the HariSeandra legend. Cf. Weber 
SBA 1891, p. 779 f. led. Stud. 15, p. 418 ff, On the legends of ViSvimitrn, Vasi$$ha, 
HariSeandra, arid SonahSepa in tne Brahnmnos, Purftijivs and Epics, see F. E. Pargiter, 
JRAS 1917, p. 37 ff, 

*) This " wise fool " also, like Jaijabharata (see above, p. 649) is a proclaimer of 
the Toga. 
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description of the SaipsSra and of the consequences of sins in 
various rebirths, and especially of the hells and the punish¬ 
ments of hell, which await the sinner. In the midst of this 
description of hell, magnificent of its kind, though not very 
enjoyable, 1 ’ stands one of the gems of Indian legend poetry, 
the story of the noble king Vipa&cit (“the Wise”), 21 which 
well deserves to be briefly reproduced here. 

The extremely pious and virtuous king Yipaecit is, after his death, 
taken to hell by a servant of Yama. In answer to the king’s amazed 
question as to why he should have to go to hell, Yama’s servant explains 
to him that he once neglected to cohabit with his wife at the time suit¬ 
able for conception, and he must atone for this light offence against the 
religious precepts, at least by a very short stay in hell. Thereupon he 
gives the king instruction upon good and bad deeds (karman), which 
must inevitably have their effects, and the punishments of hell which are 
laid down for every single sin. After these explanations the servant of 
the god of death is about to take him out of hell again. The king turns 
to go, when dreadful screams of agony smite on his ear, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of hell assail him with entreaties to stay ODly a minute longer, as 
an inexpressibly pleasant breath emanates from him, which alleviates the 
torments of hell which they are enduring. At his amazed question, 
Yama’s servant gives him the explanation that, from the good works of a 
pious man, a refreshing breath is wafted towards the inhabitants of hell 
and alleviates their torments. Then says the king : 

“Not in heaven, nor in Brahman’s world, methinks, 

Does man find such bliss as when 

He can give refreshment to beings in torment. 

If through my presence, racking torture 
Of these poor ones is alleviated, 

Then will I stay here, my friend, 

Like a post, I will not move from this spot." 


') This is the most detailed description of hell in the Pnrapa literature, but 
similar descriptions also occur in other PurSijai. They are discussed by L. Scherman, 
Visionslitteratur, p. 23 ff., 46 fl. 

*) Ohapt. 16, Verses 47-79 translated into German by F. RUckert (ZDMG 12, 
1858, p* 836 ft; Eiiokert-Naohlese XI, 485 ft.). 
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Yama’s servant spake: 

“Come, O King, let us go, do thou enjoy 

The fruits of thy good deeds and leave the torments 

To those who, through bad deeds, deserve them.” 

The king spake: 

“No, I will not go hence, while these 

Poor dwellers in hell are happy through my presence. 

A disgrace and a shame is the life of a man 
Who feels no pity for the tortured, poor ones, 

Who implore him for protection—even for bitter foes. 

Sacrifices, gifts, austerities serve neither here nor beyond 

For his salvation, who has no heart for protecting tortured ones, 

Whose heart is hardened to children, old men and the weak. 

Not as a man do I regard him—he is a devil. 

Even though, through the presence of these dwellers in hell 
I suffer the torment of purgatory, the stink of hell, 

And the pain of hunger and of thirst rob me of my senses— 

Yet I deem it sweeter than the joy of heaven, 

To give them, the tortured ones, protection and help. 

If through vty suffering many unhappy ones become glad. 

What more do I want?—Do not tarry, depart and leave me.” 

Varna’s servant spake : 

“ Behold ! Dharma 1 > comes, and Saira, to fetch thee hence. 

Thou must go indeed, King : up, and away from here ! ” 

Dharma spake : 

“Let me lead thee to the heaven which thou hast well deserved ; 
Enter this chariot of the gods without delay—away from here f ” 

The King spake : 

“ Here in this bell, Dharma, men are tortured a thousandfold; 

1 Protect us ! ’ full of agony they cry to me; I will not move from 

here.” 


') On Dharma as the name of the god of death see above p. 397. iSakra is a name 
of Indra, the king of the godB. In genuine old AkhySna-style, it is not related that the 
two gods came there, but their coming is oommunioated in conversation, and they then 
immediately appear speaking. 
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Sakra spake : 

“ The reward of their deeds, these evil ones receive in hell; 

Thou, priuce, must for thy good deed ascend to heaven.” 

But for the kinar the dwellers in hell are not sinners, only sufferers. 
And as, in answer to his question how great his good works are, Dharma 
himself replies that they are as numerous "as the drops of water in the 
sea, the stars in the heavens,... the grains of sand in the Ganges,” he has 
only the one desire, that, through these good works of his, the dwellers in 
hell may be delivered from their torments. The king of gods grants him 
this wish, and as he ascends to heaven, all the inmates of hell are released 
from their pain .' 1 

In language and style this splendid dialogue reminds 
one very much of the Savitrl poem of the Mahabharata. But 
just as in the great epic the most absurd productions of priest¬ 
ly literature stand by the side of the most beautiful poems, 
so also in our Purarta. Immediately after the above-told 
legend follows that of Anasuya, which appears like a cari¬ 
cature of the Savitri legend : 

Anasuya 2 ' is the extremely faithful wife of a loathsome, leprous, 
..rough and vulgar Brahman. In accordance with the brahmanieal prin¬ 
ciple: “ The husband is the deity of the wife,” his wife tends him with 

the greatest love and care, and bears bis coarseness with patience. One 
day the good man, who is also a libertine, expresses the urgent desire of 
visiting a courtesan who bas excited bis admiration. As lie himself is too 


’) The story of Yudhiijthira’s visit to hell and ascent to heaven in Book lb of tho 
HahftbhSrata (see above, p. 374 f ) seems to >ne hut n poor imitation of the Vipascit legend. 
The very fact that Yndhi?thira only has a vision (m#yi) of hell, shows a considerable 
falling-off. In the P4t51a-Khandn of the Fadma-PurUna (a. Wilson, Wotks, III, p 49 f., 
not in the AuSS oditiou) King Jauaka goes to hell as a matter of form, because ho lias 
struck a cow, aud he releases the damned souls in a similar fashion. A Jewish fairy-tale 
tells of a selfless man who spent his whole life in Buccouring the distressed, and after his 
death refused to go to Paradise because there was nobody thero in need of aid j be prefers 
to go to hell, where there are creatures with whom he can feel sympathy and whom he 
can help. (I. L. Perez, Volkstumlicho ErzShlnngen, p. 24 ff.). The original source of all 
these legends is probably to be found in a Buddhist MahilySna legend of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokiteivara. 

’) The name signifies the “ not jealous one." 
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ill to go, his faithful wife takes him on her back, in order to carry him 
there. He then accidentally touches a saint with his foot, and the latter 
curses him that he shall die ere the sun rises. Then Anasuya says: “The 
sun shall not rise.” In consequence of her devotion the ^un actually does 
not rise, which causes the gods great embarrassment, as they receive no 
sacrifices. There remains nothing but for them to arrange that the charm¬ 
ing husband of Anasuya remains alive. 

Just as in the Mahabharata, so bore too, there are besides 
legends purely didactic dialogues upon the duties of the 
householder, upon iSraddhas, upon ponduet in the daily life, 
upon the regular sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies, 1 * and 
also (Chapts. 30-13) a treatise upon Yoga. 

A work complete in itself, which doubtless was only 
later inserted into the Ahtrkandeya-Parana, though not later 
than the 6tli century A. D., is the Decl/nahatmya , 2) a glori¬ 
fication of the goddess Durga, who, till the most recent times, 
has been worshipped with human sacrifices. In the temples 
of this terrible goddess the Devfniahatmya is read daily, and 
at the great feast of Durga (Durgapuja ) 3> in Bengal it is 
recited with the greatest of solemnity. 


Chapters Tile chapter on Sritddhas partly agrees literally with the 

Gautama**qirti, according to W CVPaad. Altmdisc'uer Ahnenkult, Leyden 1893, p. 112. 

J ) Chapts. 81-03. Edited and translated into Latin by L. Foley , Berolini 1831. 
Translated into English by Pingiter, MSrkandeya-P. Trans)., pp. 465-523; Extracts 
rendered in French by Buttuiif (J\ 1, 1821, p 24 ff.). As an independent work, also 
with the titles Ciintji, Candliiiahatmya, Duruaniahfttmva and Saptasatl, it occnrs in innu¬ 
merable MSS., aud has often been printed in India, sometimes with a Bengali transla¬ 
tion. On tho numerous translations in Beugali, B. D. Ch. Sen, Bengali Language and 
Literature, p. 225 II. There are also many commentaries on the text, s. Aufrecht , CC. I, 
p. 261. One MS. of the Devimfthatmya is dated 908 A.D., and the work probably origi¬ 
nated even earlier than tho 7th century, for a verso from the DevImfUiSttnya seems to 
have been quoted in an inscription of the year 608 A.D. (D. It. Bhandarkur, JBBAS 23, 
1900, p. 73 {.) ; and B&na’s poem “ Caqdleataka ” is perhaps based on the Derfm&hfttroya; 
Cf. G. P. Quackenbot, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura together with the Text and Tran¬ 
slation of BSna’s Carjdlfataka, New York 1917, pp. 249 ff., 207; Purquhar, Outline, p. 
160; Pargiter, M&rkan<Joya-P,, Transl., pp. xii, xx. 

’) On this most popular of all religions festivals in Bengal cf. Shib Chnnder Bose, 
Tho Hindoos as they are, p. 92 ff. 
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VIII. The &gneya- or Agni-Purana, l) so called because 
it is supposed to have been communicated to Vasistha by 
Agni. It describes the incarnations (Avataras) of Visnu, 
among them also those as Hama and Krsna, where it con¬ 
fessedly follows the RamSyana, Mahabharata and Harivamsa. 
'Although it commences with Vispu, gives directions for the 
ritual of the Vispu-cult and contains a Dv&dasasahasrt-Stotra 
to Visnu (Chapt. 48), it is yet essentially a Sivaite work and 
deals in detail with the mystic cult of the Liiiga and of Durga. 

j 

fit also mentions Tan trie rites, gives instructions for the pro¬ 
duction of images of gods and their consecration, and refers 
ijto the cult of Ganesa (Chapt. 71) and the sun-cult (Chapt. 
jjf3). A few chapters (3G8-370) treat of death and transmi¬ 
gration and Yoga (371-37!)), Chapt. 380 contains a summary 
of the doctrines of the Bhagavadglta, and Chapt. 381 a 
Yamaglta. But the cosmological, genealogical and geogra¬ 
phical sections peculiar to the Puranas are not missing. The 
especially distinctive feature of this Purana is, however, its 
encyclopaedic character. It actually deals with anything and 
everything. We find sections on geography, astronomy and 
astrology, on marriage and death customs, on omina and 
portenta, house building and other usages of daily life, and also 
on politics (nlti) and the art of war, on law (in which it is closely 
connected with the law-book of Yajnavalkya), on medicine, 
metrics, poetry, and even on grammar and lexicography. 

To w r hick age this remarkable encyclopaedia or its 
separate parts belong, it is impossible to say. In spice of the 
fact that the work itself contains so much that is heterogene¬ 
ous, there are still many Mahatmyas and similar texts which 
claim to belong to the Agni-Puraija, but do not occur in the 
manuscripts of the work itself. 


l ) Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1873-1879, and AnSS No. 41, translation by M. N. Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1601. It is also oalled Vahni-Purajja, There is, however, also an Upaporitya 
with the same title, a Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat. VI, p. 1294 tf. 
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IX. The Bhavi$ya or Bhavigyat-Purana. The title 
signifies a work which contains prophecies regarding the 
future (bhavisya). However, the text whifch has come down 
to us in manuscript under this title is certainly not the 
ancient work which is quoted in the Apastamblya-Dharma- 
sutra. 1 ' The accouut of the Creation which it contains, is 
borrowed from the law-book of Mann , which is also otherwise 
frequently used. 2 ' The greater part of the work deals with 
the brahmanical ceremonies and feasts, the duties of the 
castes, and so on. Only a few legends are related. A descrip¬ 
tion of the Nagapancami-feast, dedicated to the worship of 
snakes, gives an opening for an enumeration of the snake- 
demons and for the narration of some snake-myths. A consi¬ 
derable section deals with the sun-worship in “ Sakadvlpa ” 
(land of the Scythians r) in which sun-priests named Bhojaka 
and Maya are mentioned, and which undoubtedly is related 
to the Zoroastrian sun and fire cult. 3 4 ' 

The BhavQyottara-Pxirana, which, though it contains a 
few ancient myths and legends, is more a handbook of religi¬ 
ous rites, is a sort of continuation of this Purana. 

Very numerous are the Mahatmyas and other modern 
texts which claim to be parts of the Bhavisya and especially 
of the Bhavisyottara-Purana. 

X. The Brahmavaivarta - or Brahmakaivarta-PuranaB 


1 ) See above, p. 519 f. There is still less claim to authenticity for the edition 
of the Bhavi^ya-PurSps which appeared in Bombay in 1897 in tbe Srlveftkata Press, and 
which Th. Anfrecht (ZDMG 57, 1903, p. 27ti £f ) Iiab unmasked as a “ literary fraud.” 

’) Cf. Wilson, Works, VI, p. lxiii; G Buhler, SBE Vol. £5, p. cx f. ; 78 n ; W. John, 
Deber die kosmogonischen Grundanschauungen iu MSuava-Dbarma-Sastram, p. 38 ff. 

•) Cf. Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 31 ff ; Wilson, Works, X, p. 381 ff. We learn 
from an inscription written in 861 A.D., by one Maga MStfrava, that the Magas lived in 
RAjpat&na as early as in the 9th centnry. “ Maga ” is a name for the Sskadvipa Brahmins, 
who at the present day are still living in the district of JSdhpur, and trace their history 
bank to the Sfirya-PurSpa and the Bhavisya- Purftpa. See D. It. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind. 
IX, p. 279. 

4 ) Editions published at Calcutta 1887 and 1888. English translation in SBH, 
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The latter is the name current in Southern India. This 
extensive work is divided into four books. The first book, 
the Brahma-Khaiida, deals with the creation by Brahman, 
the First Being, who is, however, none other than the god 
Krsna. 1) Many legends, especially about the sage Narada, 
are included. One chapter (16) contains a treatise on medi¬ 
cine. The second book, the Prakrti-Khanda, deals with 
Prakrti, the original matter, which, however, here seems to 
be conceived quite mythologically, resolving itself, at the 
command of Krsna, into five goddesses (I)urga, Laksml, 
Sarasvatl, Savitri and Radha). The third book, the Gapesa- 
Khauda, relates legends of the elephant-headed god Gaijes'a, 
who is unknown to the oldest Indian pantheon, but is one of 
the most popular of the more modern Indian deities." 1 In 
a very curious way Ganesa is here represented as a kind of 
incarnation of Krsna. The last and most extensive book, the 
Krsnajanma-Khapda, “ section of the birth of Krsna,” deals 
not only with the birth, but with the whole life of Krsna, 
especially his battles and his love adventures with the cow- 
herdesses (gopls). It is the chief part of the whole Purana, 
which throughout pursues no other object than to glorify the 
god Krqna, and his favourite wife Radha, in myths, legends 
and hymns. Radha is here Krspa’s Sakti. 3 ' According to 
this Purapa, Krsna is so much the god above all gods, that 


Brahmavaiv&rta-purani specimen ed. by A. F. Stenzlei, Beroliui, 1S2D. A detailed analysis 
of the work by Wilson, Works, III, p. 91 £f. 

•) The title BrRhmavaivnrta-P , which can be translated “ Purflna of the 
transformations of Brahman,” probably refers to this. Tho Southern Indian title is not 
intelligible to me. 

5 ) B. 0. Maiumdar says that he has prcvod in the Bengali journal Vangadnriana, 
"that the worship of (ranesa 'an an affiliated son of PJrvntl was wholly unknown to tho 
Hindus previous to the 6th century A. D.” (JBRAS 23, 1909, p, 82.) 

*) NimbSrka, probably in the 12th century, regards RSdhS as the eternal 
consort of Krt^a, who, in his view, is not merely an incarnation of Vijjjn, but the eternal 
Brahman (Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 237 If.) It was not until tho 18th century that 
the sect of the RSdhavallabhis, who attach great importance to the worship of RSdht as 
flakti, arose, s. Grierson, EHE X, p. G59 f. ■, Farquhar, 1, c. p. 318, 
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legends are related in which not only Brahman and Siva, but 
even Vismi himself, are humiliated hy Krsna. 

A large number of Mahatmvas claim to belong to this 
Purana, which is altogether a rather inferior production, 
j. XT. The Lainga- or Lihga-T m'ana} ) The principal 
Jfleme of the work is the worship of Siva in his various forms, 
but especially in the Lihga symbol.There is a somewhat 
confused account of the legend of the origin of the Linga- 
cult: on the occasion of Siva’s visit to the Devada.ru forest, 
the hermits’ wives fall in love with the god, who is cursed by 
the Munis. 3) In the account of the creation Siva occupies 
the position w r hich is otherwise ascribed to Visiyu. Corres¬ 
ponding to the Avataras of Visnu, legends of twenty-eight 
incarnations of Siva are told in the Linga-Purana. Some 
passages show r the influence of the Tantras ; l) * this fact, and 
the character of the work as a manual for the use of fiiva- 
wnrshippers would seem to indicate that it can scarcely be a 
very ancient w r ork. 

XII. The Paraha - or Vnraha- PunnyiP The work 
owes its title to the fact that it is related to the goddess 


l ) Editions have been published in Calcutta, Pombny, I'oona and Madras, also 
with a commentary. 

’) The Lihga (tlio phallus), generally in the form of a small stone column, is 
for the worshippers of Siva only a symbol of the productive and creative principle of 
Nature as embodied in Sivu, and it is worshipped hy simple offerings of leaves and 
flowers and the pouring of water. The Lihga cult certainly hears no trace of any phallic 
cult of an obscone nature. Of. 11. H. IfiLoa, Works, Vol. VI, p. Iris ; Monier-Williams, 
Brflhmanism and Hinduism, 4th Ed , London 1891, pp. S3, 90 f. ; Eltot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, II, 142 ff. The Lthga cult can he traced in Cambodia and Champa as early as 
about &&Q A. D. ; s. Eliot, I. c. p. 143 note 3. 

3 ) I, 28-33, translated into German hy W. John, ZDMG 69, 1915, pp. 639 ff, 

The same legend also occurs in oilier PurSnas, s. Jahn, 1 c. pp. 629 ff.; 70, 1916, p. 301 ff. 
and 71, 1917, 187 ff. 

*) Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 196 f. 

‘) Ed. by Hriahikeia £aatn, Bibl. Jud. IS93. According to 218, 1 the PutSija 
wag “ written ” by MSdhava Bha$$ft and Virosvara in Benares in the year 1621 of the 
Vikrama era (1564 A. U.). However, this cannot be the date of the work itself, but only 
of a copy of it. 

72 
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Earth (Prthivl) by Vi§nu in his incarnation as a wild boar 
(varaha). Though it contains brief allusions to the creation, 
the genealogies, etc., it is not a Purana in the ancient sense 
of the word, hut rather a manual of prayers and rules for the 
Vispu-worshippers In spite of the Vispuite character of the 
work, it yet contains a few legends relating to Siva and 
Durga. Several chapters are devoted to the Mothers and the 
female deities (Chapts. 90-95). We find the story of the 
birth of Ganesa, followed by a Ganesa-stotra. Furthermore*' 
it deals with Sraddhas (Chapt. 13 ff.), Prayascittas (Chapt. 
119 ff.), the erection of images of the gods (Chapt, 181 ff.),, 
etc. A considerable section (Chapts. 152-168) is nothing but 
a Mathura-Mahatmya, a glorification of the sacred city which 
is Krspa’s birthplace. Another considerable section (Chapts. 
193-212) tells the legend of Naciketas, but the narrator is 
more concerned with the description of heaven and hell than 
with the philosophical ideas contained in the ancient poem in 
the Katha-Upanisad. 1 ' 

(XIII. The Skanda• or Skanda-Purana. This Purana is 
named after Skanda, son of &iva and commander of the 
celestial armies, who is said to have related it and proclaimed 
Sivaite doctrines in it. 2) The ancient Purana of this name, 
however, is probably entirely lost ; for though there is a consi¬ 
derable number of more or less extensive works claiming to 
be Samhitas and Khapdas of the Skanda-Purapa, and an almost 
overwhelming mass of Mahatmyas which give themselves 
out as portions of this Purana, S) only one, very ancient, 
manuscript contains a text which calls itself simply “ Skanda- 


l ) See above, p. 261 1. Cf. L. Bcherman, Visionelittoratur, p. 11 f. The name 
is NSciketa here, as in the MahfibhBrata XIII, 71. 

*) Matsja-P. 63, 42 f. The length of the Skanda-P. is here, as elsewhere, stated 
ae 81,100 llokas. In Padma-P., VI, 263, 81 f., too, the Skanda-P, is oounted as among 
the “ tAmafia,” t.e. the Sivaite PurSjjas. 

*) Of. Mggeling, Ind. OS. Cat. VI, pp. 1310-1389. 
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Pur&Da.” !) Even this text, however, is scarcely identical 
with the ancient Parana : for, though it contains all manner 
of legends of Siva, especially of his battles with Andhaka and 
other demons, a few chapters on the hells and SamsSra, and 
a section on Yoga, there is hardly anything in it that corres¬ 
ponds to the “ five characteristics ” of a Purana. 2) Texts 
which are considered as belonging to the Skanda-Purana 
inform us 3J that there are six Samhitas, namely Sanatkuma- 
rfya, Suta, BrShml, Vaisnavl, i§ElrikarI and Saurl Samhita, and 
fifty Khandas of the Skanda-Purana. ' The Suta-Samhita is a 
work of some bulk. 41 It consists of four Khandas, the first 
of which is devoted wholly to the worship of Siva. The 
second section (jnanayogakhanda) deals not only with Yoga, 
but also with the duties of the castes Eind Asramas. The 
third section teaches ways and means of attaining salvation ; 
and the fourth section begins with rules about Vedic-brahma- 
nical ceremonies, and then deals with “ the sacrifice of 
meditation ” and “ the sacrifice of knowledge,” as well as with 
devotion to Siva (Siva-bbakti). A second part contains a 
Sivaite Brahmagita and a Vedantist Sutagita. The Sanat- 
kumara-Samhita, too, contains Sivaite legends, more especially 
relating to the sacred places of Benares. 5> The Saura-Samhita, 
which is supposed to have been revealed to Yajnavalkya 


'*) This is the old manuscript in Gupta script, which was discovered in Nepal 
by Ilarapratihrt &a$tri l and has been assigned to the 7th century A. D. by him and 
C. BendaH on palaeographies grounds. Bee Haraprasfid Sfistri, Catalogue of Palra Leaf 
and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta 1905, pp. lii, 
141 ff. 

a ) According to the short table of contents given by Haraprasad, 1. c. Aa no 
khn^eja is named in the colophons of the MS,, Haraprasad considers the text to be the 
original Bkanda-P. The supposition tb«t it might be the Ambikfl-Khajjda (H&rapras&d* 
Report I, p. 4), turned out to be erroneous. The AmbikS-kha^da ( Kggeltng , 1. c. p. 1321 
ff.) contains a collection of legends about Sira and DargA, told by SanatkumSra to Yyaaa. 

8 ) Eggeling, 1. c., pp. 1321, 1S62. 

4 ) Ed. with the commentary of MAdhavac&rya in AnSS No. 25, 1893 in 3 vols, 

*) The SnhyAdri-khagda (publ. by J. G. da Cunha, Bombay 1877) belongs to the 
Sanatkumftra-saiphitfi. Of. Eggeling, 1. c,, p. 1369 ff. The Vefrkate§ft»M8h&tinya of thd 
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by the sun-god, contains chiefly cosmogonic theories. The 
Sankara-Samhits is also called Agastya-Samhita, because 
Skanda is supposed to have communicated it to Agastya. It 
Is doubtful, however, whether this is the Agastya-Samhita, 
which teaches the cult of Visnu especially in his incarnation 
as Rama.” There is a Kasi-Khanda, 2 ' dealing with the 
Siva-temples in the neighbourhood of Benares and with the 
sanctity of this city itself. A Gangasahasranaman, a litany 1 
of the “thousand names of the Ganges” belongs to the same 
section. The above-meutioned are only a few of the many 
texts which are said to belong to this Purana. 

XIV. The Vamana-Purana . :,) This Purana, too, has 


not come down to us in its original form, for the five themes 
of the Puranas, i.e. Creation, etc., are scarcely mentioned, 
and the information given in the Matsya-Purana 41 as 
to the contents and length of the work does not 
tally with our text. The text begins with an account of the 
incarnation of Vispu as a dwarf (vamana), whence it takes 
its name. Several chapters deal with the Avataras of Visnu 
in general. 6 ’ On the other hand, a considerable section 


SahjSdri-khagiJa, a glorification of the temple of Mailjgnni, is translated by G. K. Betham, 
Ind. Aut. 24, 1895, pp. 231 ff. The same kharj^a probably also includes the Rgyaernga- 
legend, which was transformed into a local legend, and which has boeu translated by 
V. N. Xaranimmiyengar (Ind. Ant. 2, 1873, pp. 140 ff.). 

*) Cf. Eggeling, 1. c., p. 1319 ff, ; 1,321. In the tiivarahasya-khapda of tho 

Saftkam-satphita (Kggeling 1. e., p. 1363 f.) the 18 Parapas are enumerated, of which ten 
(6aiva, Bhavigya, MSrkapdoya, Laihga, Varaha. Skanda, Matsya, Kaurma, V&mana, 
Brahmantja) are declared to be Siraite, four (Vaiijpava, Bbagavata, Nftradiya, Garuda) 
Vijnuito, whilst Br&hma and Pttdma are said to be dodicatod to Brahman, Agneya to 
Agni, Brahmavaivarta to Savitp. It is added, however, that the Vi?puito Purapas toach 
the identity of Siva and Vi?pu, and the Brahma-P., the identity of Brahman, Viflpu and 
Siva. 

*) Published (with commentaries) in BeDares, 1868, Calcutta 1873-80 and 
Bombay 1881. 

3 ) Published, with Bengali translation, Calcutta, 1886. 

4 ) 53, 46 f. Of. Wilnon, Works, Vol. VI, p. Ixziv f. 

“) According to Aufrecht (Bodl. Cat. p. 46) these chapters (24*32) are mainly taken 
from the Matsya-P, 
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4 jjdeals with Linga-worship, and in connection with the glori¬ 
fication of sacred places, the Sivaite legends of the marriage 
of Siva and Uma, the origin of Gapesa and the birth of 
JCarttikeya are related. 

XV. The Kaurma- or Kurma- Parana. In the work 
itself we read that it consists of four Samhitas, namely 
Brahml, Bhagavatl, Saurl and Vnispavl ; but the Brahmi- 
Samhita is the only one which has come down under the 
title “ Kurma-Purana.” " This work begins with a hymn 
to the incarnation of Visnu as a tortoise (kurma) on which 
the mountain Mandara rested when the ocean was twirled. 
At that time Laksml arose from the ocean and became 
Visnu’s consort. When the Rsis ask him who this goddess 
is, Visnu replies that she is his highest £akti. The Introduc¬ 
tion then relates further how Indradyumna, who in a former 
birth had been a king, but was born again as a Brahman by 
reason of his devotion to Visnu, desired to gain knowledge 
of the glory of Siva. Laksmi refers him to Visnu. Then he 
worships Visnu as the Universal God, the Creator and Preser¬ 
ver of the universe, but also as “ Mahadeva,” “ Siva ” and 
as “ father and mother of all beings.” At length Visnu, in 
his incarnation as the tortoise, imparts the Purana to him. 
As in this Introduction, 8iva is the Highest Being through¬ 
out the work, but it is emphasized over and over again that 
in reality Brahman, Visnu and £iva are one. 21 The worship 
of Sakti, i.e. “Energy” or “ Creative force” conceived as a 
female deity, is also emphasized. Devi, the “Highest Goddess” 
(Paramesvari), the consort and Sakti of Siva, is praised under 
8,000 names. 3 ' In like manner as Visnu is none other than 


') Published by Nilnnmi ilukhopadhyaya in Bibl. Ind. 1890. It contains 6,000 
Slokas. According to the statements made in the Bhagiwatn- , VSyu-P. and Matsya-P. ( 
the Knrma-P. contains 17,000 or 18,000 Slokas. 

*) In I, 6 (p. 06) Brahman is worshipped as Trimiirti. I, 9 especially inculcate# 
the unity of the three gods. Of. also I, 26. 

’) 1, 11 and 12. Siva divides himsolf into two parts, a male and a female, the 
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$iva, Laksm!, Yispu’s sakti, is in reality not apart from the 
Devi. 1 ' When the sons of KarttavSrya, some of whom wor¬ 
shipped Visnu and the others Siva, could not agree as to 
which god was the more worthy of worship, the seven Rsis 
decided the dispute by declaring that the deity worshipped 
by any man is that man’s deity, and that all the gods deserve 
the worship of at least some beings. 2> Notwithstanding, 
Siva is the god above all gods to such a degree that, though 
Krsija is praised as Yisnu Narayana, he obtains a son for his 
wife Jambavatl only after strenuous asceticism and by the 
mercy of &iva. s> Moreover, in spite of the tolerance as 
regards the recognition of all the gods, there are allusions 
in several places to the false doctrines which have been sent 
into the world to deceive mankind, and to false manuals 
which will come into existence during the Kaliyuga. 41 

The five themes of the Purajjas, namely the Creation, 
the genealogies, etc., are also treated in the Kflrma-Purana, 
and in this connection a few of Visnu’s Avataras are touched 
upon. However, an entire chapter (I. 53) is devoted to the 
incarnations of Siva. A considerable section of the first part 
consists of a description and glorification of the holy places 
of Benares (KasTmahatmya) and Allahabad (PrayagamShat- 
mya). The second part begins with an Isvnraglta (a counter¬ 
part to the Bhagavadgita), teaching the knowledge of God, 


former gives rise to the Rudras, and the latter to the gaktis. Cf. Furquhar , Outline, p. 
195 f. 

') I, 17 (p. 206 f.) Prahllda praises Vi?ijn and Lak?mT as Vi^iju’s Sakti 

’) I, 22 (p. 239 ff.). 

s ) I, 25-27. Here (p. 269) there is also a reference to a Yogaitstra written by 
the great Yogiu YijSavalkya, which is perhaps an allusion to the Yftjuavalkyngiti, where 
Yoga is taught. Cf. F. E. Hall, A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Systems, Calcutta 1859, p. 14 In 1, 26 Krsjja recommends the 
Lifigu cult and explains its origin. 

*) This appellation is given to the Sivaite sects and gJstr&s of the KSpSlas, 
Bhairavas, YSmalas, VSmas, Arhatas, Nsknlas (i.e. LSknlTsa-PS&upata, cf. Bhandarkar, 
Veifpavism etc., p. 116 f.), PsSupatas and the Vifnnite PAficarfttra : I, 12 j 16; 80 (pp. 
137, 184, 305). The VSmas or “ left-hand ones,” are those Sakti worshippers whose colt 
is connected with orgiastic rites. Bee below in the chapter on the Tantras. 
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i.e. $iva, through meditation. This piece is followed by a 
VyasagltS, a larger section in which Vyasa teaches the 
attainment of the highest knowledge through pious works and 
ceremonies, and therefore delivers a lecture on the duties of 
the householder, the forest-hermit and the ascetic. A few 
chapters deal with expiatory ceremonies for all sorts of crimes, 
where there is also mention of chastity. This gives rise to 
the narration of a story of Slta (not occurring in the 
Itamayaua), how she is rescued from the hands of Havana 
by the fire-god. 

XVI. Tlie Matsya or Matsya-Turana. n " This, again, 
is o pe of the older works of the Purana literature, or at least 
one of th ose which hav e pre served most of the ancient text, 
and do fair justice to the d efinition of a “ Vurapa. ” It com- 
mences with the story o f the gr eat flood out of w h ich Vis nu, 
inlheform of a fish (matsya) saves only Manu alone. While 
the ship in which Manu is sailing along is being drawn 
through the flood by the fish, there takes place between him 
and Vispu, incarnated as a fish, the conversation which forms 
the substance of the Purana. Creation is treated in detail, then 
follow t he genealogies, into which i s inserted a seTjtf on a bout 
the Fa the rs and their cult (Ch apts. 14-22). Neither are th e 
usual geographical, astronomical and chxoitedogicaLjaectiQiiS, 
absent, and, according to V. A. Smith (see a bove, p. 524) the 
1 ists ol"kings in this Purana are particularly reliable for 
the Andhra dynasty. _ It has very much in common with the 
Mahabharata and the Harivams'a: thus the legends of Yayati 
(Chapts. 24-43), Savitri (Chapts. 208-214), the incarnations 
of Vispiu (Chapts. 161-179, 244-248); and there is often literal 
agreement. There are, however, very numerous later addi¬ 
tions and interpolations. Tor instance we find a considerable 


l ) Published in An8S No. 54. (The quotations sre giren according to this 
edition.) Translated into English in SBH, Vol. 17. The edition has 201 adhySyas, but the 
MS, described by Aujrtcht, Bodl. Cat., p. 38 ff,, has only 278, 
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section about all manner of festivals and rites (Vratas, Chapts. 
f64-102), a glorification of the sacred places of Allahabad 
1 ((Prayagamahatmya, Chapts. 103-112), Benares (Varanasi= 
and Avimuktamahatmva, Chapts. ISO-185), and of the river 
Narmada (Chapts. 186-194); then sections on the duties of 
a king (Chapts. 215-227), on omina and portenta (Chapts. 
228-238), ceremonies at the building of a house (Chapts. 252- 
257), the erection and dedication of statues of deities, temples 
and palaces (Chapts. 258-270), the sixteen kinds of pious 
donations (Chapts. 274-289), etc. As f ar as the r eligio us 
•content is concerned, the_ Mat.sya-Pnrapa might, be called 
i$ivaite~witli f ust as much reason as it is classed as Visnuite. 
Religious f estivals of the Vadsuavas are described side by side 
with those of the Saivas, and both Visnu and Siva-legends 
are related. In Chapter 13 Devi (“the Goddess,” diva’s 
wife Gaurl) enumerates to Daksa the one hundred and eight 
names by which she wishes to be glorified. It is obvious 
that both, s ects used the workjtSJL sacred boak. 

XVII. The Garuda- or Garwla-Parana." This is a 
Visnuite Purana. It takes its name from the mythical bird 
Garuda, to whom it was revealed by Vispu himself, and who 
then imparted it to Kasyapa. It treats some of the five 
themes, viz. Creation, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
of the solar and lunar dynasties; hut far more attention is 
given to the worship of Visnu, to descriptions of Visnuite 
rites and festivals (Vratas), to expiatory ceremonies (Praya- 
scittas) and glorifications of sacred places. It is also cogni¬ 
sant of £akti-worship, and gives rules for the worship of the 
“five gods” (Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sarya and Gapesa). 2> 
Moreover, like the Agni-Purana, it is a kind of encyclopaedia, 
in which the most diversified subjects are dealt with: thus, 


*) Published by Jibananda Fulyas~igiira, Calcutta 1890. English translation by 
Manmatha Nath Daft, Calcutta 1908 (Wealth of India, Vol. VIII). 

4 ) Of. Farquhor, Outline, p, 178 f. 
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the contents of the Ramayapa, the Mahabharata and the 
IJarivainsa are retold, and there are sections on cosmography, 
astronomy and astrology, omina and portenta, chiromancy, 
medicine, metrics, grammar, knowledge of precious stones 
(ratnaparlksa) and politics (nlti). A considerable portion of 
the Yajhavalkya-Dharmasastra has been included in the 
Garuda-Purana. 

What is counted as the Uttarakhanda or “second part " 
of the Garuda-Pur&pa is the Pretalcalpa , a voluminous though 
entirely unsystematic work, which treats of everything con¬ 
nected with death, the dead and the beyond. In motley 
confusion and with many repetitions, we find doctrines on the 
fate of the soul after death, Karman, rebirth and release from 
rebirth, on desire as the cause of Samsara, on omens of death, 
the path to Yama, the fate of the Pretas (i.e., the departed 
who still hover about the earth as spirits, and have not as 
yet found the way to the world beyond), the torments 
of the hells, and the Pretas as causing evil omens and 
dreams. Interspersed we find rules of all kinds about 
rites to be performed at the approach of death, the treatment 
of the dying and of the corpse, funeral rites and ancestor- 
worship, the especial funeral sacrifices for a Sati, ?.<?., a woman 
who enters the funeral pyre with her husband. Here and 
there we also find legends recalling the Buddhist Petavatthu, 
telling of encounters with Pretas who relate the cause of 
their wretched existence (sins which they committed during 
their lifetime). 0 An “extract” (Sarod dhiira) of this work 
was made by NaunidhiramaP In spite of its title, this work 


*) A detailed analysis of the contents of the Pretakulpa is given by E. Abigg, Dei 
Pretakalpa des Garutjia-Pnrflna (NauuidhirSma's SflroddhSra) Eino Darstellung dea 

hiuduistischou Toicnkultes und Jenseitsglaubens . dbersotzt .. Berlin und Leipzig 

1921, p. 8 ff. } chapters X-XII translated p, 229 ff, 

*) This 8Sroddh4ra waB published under the title “ Garuda-Pnripa ” in Bombay 
N8P in 1903 and with an English translation by E. Wood and S. V. Subrcihmanyam in SBH, 
Vol. IX, 1911. There is a good German translation by Abegg, Pretakalpa etc. (b. the 
preceding Note). 
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is not a mere extract from the Pretakalpa, for the author 
also utilised material from other Puranas, and treated the 
subject more systematically. Among other works he drew 
on the Bhagavata-Puraiya, whence it follows that he was later 
than this Purapa. 

Among the Mahatmyas which claim to be parts of the 
Garuda-Purana, especial mention should be made of a GayS- 
mahatmya in praise of Gaya, the place of pilgrimage, where 
it is particularly meritorious to perform Sraddhas. 

'XVIII. The Brahmattda-Pio'ana . n In the list in the 
Kurma-Purapa the eighteenth Puriipa is called “ Vayavlya 
Brahmapda,” the “ Purapa of the Brahman-egg proclaimed 
by Vayu,” and it is possible that the original Bralimanda was 
but an earlier version of the Vayu-Purapa.'^ According to 
the Matsya-Purana (53, 55f.) it is said to have been proclaim¬ 
ed by Brahman, and to contain a glorification of the Brabman- 
egg s) as well as a detailed account of the future kalpas in 
12,200 slokas. It appears, however, that the original work 
of this name is lost, for our manuscripts for the most part 
contain only Mahatmyas, Stotras and Upakhyanas which 
claim to be parts of the Brahmapda. 

The _Adhyatma-ltamayaijn , 41 i.e., “ the Ramayapa in 


l ) Published in Bombay, grl-VefikateSvnra Press, 1906. 

*) Cf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind Hist. Trad., p. 77 f. H. U. Wilson (Works, Vol. VI, p. 
lixxv f.) mentions a MS. of the BiahmSn^la-P. the first part of which agrees almost 
entirely with the V&yu-P., whilst the second part is dedicated to Lslitfl Devi, a form of 
DargS, and teaches her worship by Tantiic rites. On the island of Bali a Bralimfinda-P. 
is the only sacred book of the local fiiva-worshippers. Cf. R. Fricdeiich, JRAS 1876, p. 
170 f.i Weber, Ind. Stud. II, p. 131 f. 

*) Even the BrShmnnas and CpaDi^ads alroady tell of the golden egg out of 
•which the universe was created. Cf. 8atapatha-Br. XI, 1, 6 {'above p. 223) and Oh&ndogya- 
Upaniflad III, 9, 1. According to the cosmogony of the PurSjjas Brahman (or Vifiju in 
the form of Brahman) dwells in the egg in which the whole of the universe is locked up, 
and out of whioh it unfolds itself by the will of the Creator. Cf. VijQu-P. I, 2 : Vttyu-P. 
4, 76 ff.j Manu I, 9 ft. 

*) There are numerous Indian editions (the Bombay NSP 1891 edition is recom¬ 
mended) and several commentaries, among them one by Sahkara. English translation by 
L81a Baij Nath in SBH 1913. 
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which R&ma is the Supreme Atman,” in which Advaita (the 
rponism of the Vedanta) and R&ma-bhakti are taught as paths 
to salvation, is a very well known book, which is considered 
as a part of the Brahmanda-Purana. As in the case of 
V&lmlki's poem, the work is divided into seven books, bearing 
the same titles as in the ancient epic: but it is only an epic 
in its external form—in realitv it is a manual of devotion. 
Tan trie in character. Like the Tantras it is in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and bis wife UmS. Throughout the 
work Rama is essentially the god Visnu, and the Slta 
who is abducted by Ravana is onlj an illusion, whilst the 
real Sita, who is identical with Laksmi and Prakrti, does 
not appear until after the fire ordeal at the end of the book. 
The Ramahrdaya (I, 1) and the Ramaglta (VII, 5) are texts 
which are memorised by the devotees of Rama. The fact 
that the Marathi poet-saint Eknatha, who lived in the 16th 
century, calls it a modern work, proves that the work cannot 
be very ancient.” 

The Nasiketopakhyana , w'hich also claims to be a part of 
the Brahmanda-Furapa, is nothing but a most insipid, ampli¬ 
fied and corrupted version of the beautiful old legend of 
Naciketas. 2) 

As regards the Vpapurvnas , they do not in general differ 
essentially from the Puriinas, except inasmuch as they are 
even more exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local 
cult and the religious needs of separate sects. Those of the 
Upapur&nas which claim to be supplements to one or other 
of the “ great Purapas ” have already received mention. We 
shall now only refer to a few of the more important among 
the other Upapurapas. 


‘) Cf. Bhandarka r, Vfti?gavism etc., p. 48 j Tarquhar , Outlino, p. 250 f. 
a ) Of. F. Bellcm-FiU}rpi in GSAI 16, 1908 and 17, 1904: Eygeling, Ind. Off. 
Cat. VI, p. 1252 ff. 
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The Vi&mdharmottara is occasionally given out as a part 
of a PurSpa, namely the Garuda-Puraija, but generally it is 
counted as an independent Upapurapa. It is repeatedly 
quoted by Alberuni as the “ Vispudharma.” l> It is a Kash¬ 
miri Vaisnava book of encyclopaedic character in three 
sections. Section I deals with the usual themes of the 
Purapas: the Creation of the world, cosmology, geography, 
astronomy, division of time, genealogies, Stotras, rules about 
Vratas and Sraddhas. 21 Among the genealogical legends, 
that of Pururavas and Urvas'i is also related—more or less in 
agreement with Kalidasa’s drama. Section II deals with law 
and politics, but also with medicine, the science of war, astro¬ 
nomy and astrology. There is here a prose section with the 
special title “ Paitamaha-Siddhanta.” If, as is probable, this 
is an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta written by 
Brahmagupta in 628 A.D., the Vispudharmottara must have 
been compiled between 628 and 1000 A.D. :!) Section III, 
too, is of a very miscellaneous character, treating of grammar, 
lexicography, metrics and poetics, dancing, singing and music, 
sculpture and painting (the making of images of gods) 4) 
and architecture (construction of temples). 

The Brhad-Dharma-Puraya , 5) “ the Great Purapa of 


’) Edition of the text in Bombay, $ri-VenkaU4vara Proa# 1912 Analysis! of 
the contents according to Kashmiri MSS. and a comparison with the quotations of Alberuni 
by G. Biihler, Ind. Ant. 19, 1890, p. 382 £f. According to Birhler, Alberuni used two 
separate works with the same title, and mixed the two together. Eygeliny, Ind. Off. 
Cat. VI, p 1308 f., describes a MS. which contains six chapters more than the edition. In 
the MS. the title of the work is "Vijpudharmaly” 

*) As regards the Srttddbas, W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnenkult, Leyden 1893, 
pp. 08, 112, has traced connections with the Vispu-Smyti. Of. Abegy, Der Pretakalpa, 
p. 6f. 

") Cf. G. Thibaut, Astronomic etc, (Grundriss III, 9), p. 58, The commentators 
of Brahmagupta’s work maintain that this author drew upon the Viijnudharmottara. 
MSS. of the “Vijoudharina" aro dated 1047 and 1090; see Harnprasad, Report 1, p. 6. 

*) On this extremely interesting section s. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta Review, 
Feb. 1924, p. 331 ff. and Jonrnal of Letters, Oaloutta University, Vol. XI, 1924. 

•) Edited by Karapraeiid rSfesfri in Bibl. Ind. 1897. The work consist* of a 
“first," “ middle” and “last” khagda. 
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the Duties,” which appears as the eighteenth in a list of the 
UpapurajjRS, 1) only devotes the beginning of its first section, 
and its last section to Dharma, with the glorification of which 
it begins. The greater portion of the first section is in the 
form of a conversation between the Devi and her two friends 
Jaya and Vijaya, which gives it a Tantric stamp. In the 
second section, too, the Devi appears as the Great Goddess, to 
whom Brahman, Visnu and Siva come singing her praises, and 
II, GO teaches that the universe and all the gods have their 
existence in &iva and Sakti. The fact that it is not a Tantra 
is, however, shown by the contends of the work, which, by 
reason of its relations with the epic and the legal literature, is 
deserving of some interest, though the work cannot be a very 
ancient one. 

In the opening chapters the duties towards one's parents, especially 
the mother, and the Gurus in general, are inculcated in great detail. 
By way of illustrating the importance of these duties, a legend of a 
" hunter Tuladhara ” is told, which, though having some reference to the 
Mahabharata stories *' of Dharmavyadhs and Tuladhara, has little in 
common with them except the name. Then come sections on the Tirtbas, 
the iucamation of Visnu as Rama, the story of Slta and the origin of the 
RamSyana. The latter work is called the root of all Kavyas, ItihSsas, 
Puranas and Samhitas. It was only after Valmlki had completed this 
poem at the command of the god Brahman, and had declined to write the 
MahSbharata also, that Vyiisa set to work to compile both the Mahabha¬ 
rata and the Puranas. 31 Vfdmlki in his hermitage converses with 
Yyasa on the composition of the Mahabharata, which is then praised 
extravagantly. A prayer, whieh also contains the titles of the most impor¬ 
tant Parvans of the Mahabharata, is recommended as an amulet (I, 30, 
41 ff.). The second section consists mainly of legends of the origin of 
Ganga, but all manuer of other myths and legends are interwoven with 


') Iu the Byhad-Dharma-P. i'self (I, 25 , 26). 

*) Sbo above p. 415 ff. 

*) There is bore ft list of the 18 Pnrfinas and the 18 Upapurftnas (I, 25, 18 ff.) 
and also an enumeration of the Dharmafiwafcrae (X, 29, 24 f.). 
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them. Among the AvatSras of Visiiu, mention is made of those as 
Kapila, Vslmlki, Vyasa and Buddha. 8iva sings a Bong in praise of 
Visnu.') A section of considerable length (II, 54-58) contains rules 
for the cult of the Ganges (gangadharmah). The legend of the miraculous 
origin of GaneSa is told in the last chapter (II, 60). The last section 
deals with the duties of the castes and Asramas, the duties of women, the 
adoration of various gods, the festivals of the year, the worship of the 
sun, the moon and planets, with the Yugas, the origin of evil and 
wickedness in the world (III, 12) and with the intermixture of castes 
(III, 13-14). 

The Siva-Parana, which is said to consist of no less than 
twelve Samhitas, is one of the most voluminous Upapu- 
ranas. 21 The Ganesa-Parana 3) and the Candl■ or Candika- 
Parana 4) are also Sivaite Upapuranas. The Sdmba- 
Parana 5) is dedicated to the cult of the sun. The deeds of 
Yi?nu in the future age at the close of the Kali-Yuga are 
described in the Kalki-PurarutP The Kalika-Purana 71 
treats of the deeds of the goddess Kali in her numerous forms, 
and of the worship dedicated to her. One chapter deals 
in detail with the animal and human sacrifices which should 
be offered to her. Curiously enough it also contains a chapter 
on politics. 

The majority of the Hahatmyas which are connected 
with or included in the Puranas and the Upapurfinas, is, on 


Siveglnam (II, 44). Previously NSrada delivers a lecture to Vijijn on the 
significance of the R4gas and RSgiijis in the art of singing. 

4 ) Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat. VI, p. 131! ff. Editions of a Siva-Purilrm appeared in 
Bombay (1878, 1880, 1884). 

’) Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 78 f.; EggeUng 1. c., Ji. 1199. An edition appeared in 
Poona in 1876. In the Staudgala-T ., too (Eggeling, 1. c., 1289 ff,), Gajjoia is worshipped as 
the highest deity. 

*) Eggeling 1. c., p. 1202 ff. 

“) Eggeling 1. c., p. 1316 ff. A SSmba-Parflija was published in Bombay in 1885. 

”) EggeUng 1. c., p. 1188 f. Editions have appeared in Calcutta. 

7 ) Eggeling 1. c., p. 1189 ff. Edition Bombay, 1891. 

*) The “ chapter of blood ’ (rndhir«dhy»ya) translated into English by W, C. 
Blaguiere in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 6 (4th ed., London 1807), p. 371 ff. 
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the whole, inferior literature. They arose as hand-books for 
the Purohitas of the Tirthas praised in them, and tell legends 
which in part belong to tradition, and in part are inventions, 
with the purpose of proving the holiness of these places of 
pilgrimage. They describe, too, the ceremonies which the 
pilgrims are to perform and the route they are to follow. For 
this reason they are not unimportant from the point of view 
of the topography of India. Thus in particular, the Nila- 
mata , 1J the Kasmira-mahatrnya, is an important work from 
the point of view of the history, legendary lore and topography 
of Kashmir. 2 ' The Niiga king Nila is a kind of cultural 
hero of Kashmir, and the work contains “ the doctrines of 
Nila” which he imparted to the Brahman Candradeva. s) 
It tells the legends of the primeval history of Kashmir (verses 
1-481), whereupon there is a description of the ceremonies 
and festivals prescribed by Nila. Many of these are the usual 
Brahmanical and Puranic rites, hut we find some which are 
peculiar to Kashmir. Thus joyous festivals are celebi-ated 
with singing, music and drinking bouts at the New Year, on 
the first of the month Kartika. on which Kashmir is said to 
have arisen (v. 501 ff.), and then again on the occasion of the 
first fall of snow (v. 579 ff.). On the fifteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Vaisakba, the birthday of Buddha 
as an incarnation of Visnu is solemnly celebrated by 
the Brahmans; a statue of Buddha is erected, Buddhist 
speeches are made and Buddhist monks are honoured 
(v. 809 ff.). The historian Kalhana (about 1148 A.D.) 

drew on the Nllamata in his llfijataranginl for the ancient 
history of Kashmir; and he regarded if as a venerable 


') Nllamatapurltpam (Sanskrit Text) edited with Intioduction etc. by Ram Lai 
Kanjilal and Pandit Jagad-dhar Zudon, Lahore 1924 (Pnnjab Sanskrit Series). 

4 ) Cf. Bnhh'r, Report, p. 37 ff., LV ff. ; M. A. Stein, Kalhapn's RAjataranginT, 
Translated, I, p. 76 f.; II, p. 376 ff.; Pandit Anand Koul, JA8B 6, 1910, p. 195 ff. 
s ) Of, Nllamata, vss, 424 ff.j Rfijatarangipl I, 182-184, 
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“ Puraiia.” J) It must, therefore, be several centuries earlier 
than Kalhana’s work. 

Among the offshoots of the Purana literature mention 
should also be made of the Nepalese Vams&valia 
(“Genealogies”), which are partly Brahmanical and partly 
Buddhist, the Nepala-Ma hat mya and the Vagvatl- 
Mah&tmya, which claims to be part of a Pas'upati-Purapa. 2) 

Finally we here mention another work, which, though 
an epic and not a Purana, nevertheless has the sectarian 
character of the Puranas: this is the Asvamedhika parvan 
of the J aimini-Bhara ta, 3) i.e., of the Mahabkarata- 
Samhita ascribed to Jaimini/ 0 This poem, written in 
the ornate style, describes the combats and adventures of 
the heroes Arjuna, Krsna etc., who accompanied the sacrificial 
steed destined for Yudhisthira’s horse-sacrifice, but it diverges 
greatly from the Mahabharata story. Besides, the narrative 
of the horse-sacrifice merely provides a welcome opportunity 
to insert numerous legends and tales of which there is not 
the slightest trace in the Mahsbharata. A considerable 
section (Kusalavopakhyana, “ the episode of Kusa and Lava ”) 
contains a brief reproduction of the entire Ramayana. Among 
other lands the heroes go the realm of the Amazons 


*) Kalbapa calls the work " Nilamata” (Riijatarangipi I, 14; IG) or “ Nilapurapa” 
(1. c, 1, 178). Bhandarkar, Report 1883-8*, p. 44, mentions a MS. in which the work is 
described as a KasmJramShatraya with the title Nilamata, The pandits of Kashmir 
usnally call it "Ntlnmata-purApa.” 

•) See S. Lev », Le Nepal, AMO, Paris 1905, I, 193 ff., 201 £f., 205 ff. 

a ) Editions published in Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are numerous MSS. 
Cf. Holtzmann, Das MahflbhSrata, III, p. 87 ff.; Weber, HS8, Verz. I, p. 111 ff,; Aufrecht, 
Bodl. Cat., I, p. 4 ; Eggehny, Ind, Off. Cat. VI, p, 1159. 

4 ) In the MahAbh&rata (I, 63, 89 f.) it is related that VySsa taught the Mah&hhA- 
rata to his five pupils Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Suka and Vaiiampiyana, and that each one 
of these published a Saiphit* of it. It is open to doubt, however, whether there 
was actually a complete Mahftbhftrata-Saiphiti by Jaimini and whether this 
Aivamedhikaparvan is the sole remnant of it. Talboys Wheeler, The History of India, 
London 1867, I. 377, has unwittingly reproduced the contents of the Jaimini-Asvamedhika- 
parvan in the chapter on “ The Horse Sacrifice of Raja Yudhishthira." 
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(strlrajya) and we hear of the adventures which happened to 
them there. The story of Candrahasa and "Visaya (Candra- 
hSsopakhyana) 5) is of importance in the literature of the 
world. It is a version of the story recurring so frequently 
in Indian (Buddhist and Jain) and in Western narrative 
literature, of a youth who has been horn under a lucky star 
and always escapes the infamous machinations of the wicked 
adversary who seeks his destruction. Finally the persecuted 
young man is made to deliver a letter ordering his own 
death; when a maiden alters or exchanges the fatal letter, 
and becomes the bride of the youth, who attains to wealth 
or power, whilst the fate which had been destined for him 
befalls the adversary or the adversary’s son. Now the youth 
CandrahSsa, in the Jaimini-Bharata was immune from all 
dangers solely because, from his childhood onwards, he was 
a devout worshipper of Visnu and always carried a Salagrama 
stone (the sacred symbol of Vi$nu) about with him. 2) The 


l ) Told by T. Wheeler 1. c., p. 522 ff, Text and German translation by A. Weber 
(Monatsberichto der preuaa. Akademie dor Wissenschaften 1869, pp. 10 ff., 377 ff.), who 
was the first to call attention to the Western parallels, and more recently by J. Schick, 
Corpus Hamleticum I, 1, Dus Gluckekind mil, dem Todesbrief, Orientalische Fassnngen, 
Berlin 1912, p. 10” ff. In this book Schick deals in detail with the Bndclbist aDd Jain 
versions of this story (which will bo dealt with in Vol. II), the popular modern Indian 
versions and the Western Asiatic adaptations through the medium of which the story 
reached Europe. In Europe wo hod the story, among other places, in Chapter XX of 
the Latin 11 Gesta Romanorum " (cf. M. Gnster, JIRAS 1910, p. 449 ff.), in Dasent's Norae 
Tales (cf. C. H. Tail ncy in Ind. Ant. 10, 1SS1, p. ISA) f.), in the French romance of the 
Emporor Constantine after whom Constantinople is named (cf. Joseph Jacube in hie 
Introduction to Old French Romances done into English by William Morris, London 1896, 
p. viii ff.) and in the story of Arnleth by Saxo Grammaticus Only the motif of the 
altered fatal letter has been adopted iu Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet.’ In German the 
narrative ia best known through Schiller’t poem ‘‘ Her Gang nach dem Eisenhamnior” 
Cf. Th. Benfey, Pantechatautra, I, 321, 340 ; E. Kuhn, in Byzuutiuische Zeitechrift IV, 242 
ff. ; E. Cofigmri, La l£gendo du page de ssiute Elisabeth do Portugal, Paris 1912 
(Extrait de la Revue dos questions higtoriquea). The earliest of all versions hitherto 
known ia that in the Chinese Tripijaka (Ed. Chavanncs, cinq cents contes et apologues 
extr&its du Tripiptka Chinois I, No 46), whioh was translated into Chinese by Seng-houei 
who died in 280 A. D. 

*) Among the Bhigavat&s Oandrahnaa became a Vai$V ava and > u NabhSdasa’a 

Bhakt-Mala hie story ia narrated, as in the Jaimini-BhArata, as that of the thirty-first 
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conclusion of the legend takes the form of a glorification of 
the sacred stone and the tulnsl plant, which is also sacred 
to Visiiu, in the extravagant style of the later Puranas. In 
the whole poem Krsna is not only a hero, but is honoured as 
the god Visnu. He appears, as a helper, to all who appeal 
to him with love (bhakti). He works all manner of miracles, 
he restores a dead child to life, he feeds multitudes of munis 
with a single leaf of a vegetable, and so on. and whosoever 
beholds Krsna’s countenance, is freed from all his sins. 
(Nothing definite can be said regarding the date of the Jaimini- 
Bharata, resp. its Asvamedhikaparvan. Judging by the 
nature of the Visnu-worship appearing in the work, it is 
probably not earlier than the later works and sections of 
of the Purana literature. At any rate it is later than the 
Bhagavata-Purana quoted at the end of the Camlrahiisa 
legend. 0 


THE TANTRA-LITERATURE. 

Samhitas, Agamas, Tantkas. 

“Tantric” influences have already been noticed in several 
of the later Puranas, namely isolated allusions to the cult 
of the fsaktis, the female deities, considerable sections in the 
form of dialogues between Siva and Parvati and the occa¬ 
sional use of mystic syllables and formulas (mantras) and 


of the “ forty-two beloved ones of the Lord”; s. Oriermn, JRAS 1910, p. 292 ff. Cf. 
N. B. Ocdabole, tnd. Ant. 11, 1882, p. 84 ff. The story also mvnre in KuSirSm’s Benirnli 
version of the MahAbhffrata (see Calcutta Review, December 1924, p. 480 If.). The motif 
of the changed “ letter of death ” alone occurs in folk-tales from Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Kashmir. Cf. Hatim’e Tales Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Sir Aurel Stein and Sir G. A, 
Grierson, London 1923, p. 97, with Notes by W. Crooke, lb. p xliv ft. 

*) The astrologer Var&bamihira (Oth century A. D.) is mentioned in 55, 8. The 
scene of the story of Candrahfisa is laid in the South in the land of the Koralas. A 
Canarese version of the Jaimini-Afivamedhikaparvan by the Brahmin Lnkpmisa is the 
most popular work in Canarese literature. LakflmTsa lived after 1585 and before 1724. 
Cf. E. P. Rice, Kanarese Literature (Heritage of India Series), 1921, p. 85 ff. and H. F, 
MgUng, ZDMG 24, 1870, 309 ff. j 26, 22 ff. ; 27, 1873, 364 ff. 
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diagrams (yantras). Whereas, however, the Puranas always 
maintain a certain connection with epic poetry, and are, as it 
were, a repertory of Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, and 
the Samhitiis and Agamas, which differ from them but slight- 
lv, rather bear the stamp of purely theological works teaching 
the technicalities of the cult of certain sects together with 
their metaphysical and mystical principles. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the “ Samhitas ” are the sacred books of the Vaisnavas, 
the “ Agamas ” those of the Saivas and the “ Tantras ” those 
of the Siiktas. However, there is no clear line of demarcation 
between the terms, and the expression “Tantra ” is frequent¬ 
ly used as a general term for this class of "works. 0 

As a matter of fact all these works really have character¬ 
istic features in common. Though they are not positively 
hostile to the Veda, they propound that the precepts of the 
Veda are too difficult for our age, and that, for this reason, 
an easier cult and an easier doctrine have been revealed in 
them. Moreover these sacred hooks are accessible not only 
to the higher castes, hut to Sudras and women too. On the 
other hand, it is true that they contain Secret Doctrines 
which can only he obtained from a teacher (guru) after 
a ceremonial initiation (diksa), and which must not be com¬ 
municated to any uninitiated person.-’ A complete Tantra (Sam- 
hita, Agama) should consist of four parts according to the 
four main themes treated, vis., (1) Jnana, “knowledge,” 


') Tims thu Yispuite FMmn-Snnihit* ia nl90 called Psdiua-Tantra. The “ stlttvataip 
tantrum" mentioned in the Bhugavata-P. 1, 3, 8 is probably the Sattvata-Saipliita. 
Luk^mi-Tantra is a Yigijuitc work, and PSflcarStra-Agama is spoken of as well aa 
PAficarStra-Samhitas. Cf. hliot, Hinduism nud Buddhism, 11, p. 188 f. Ta ntra means 
“a system of doctrines,” "a book,” i.e, "Bible;” Agama means “ tradition” and Saiphita 
a “collection of sacred texts.” 

a ) “The Vedas, Sastras and PurSnas are like harlots accessible to all, but the Sivaite 
science is well concealed like a woman of good family.” (Avalon, Principles of Tantra, I, 
p. ix.) In the Kuluoutjimapi-Tautra, Chapt. I, we read that the doctrine is not to 
bo communicated to any uninitiated person, not even to Vijnu or to Brahman. The 
KulSrgava-Tantrn III, 4 says : Vedas, PurSnas and Sastras may bo propagated, but the 
Saiva and Sakta Agamas are declared to be secret doctrines. 
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comprising actual philosophical doctrines, sometimes with 
a monotheistic bias, and sometimes leaning towards monism, 
but also a confused occultism including the “ knowing ” of 
the secret powers of the letters, syllables, formulas and 
figures (mantras'astra, yantras&stra)u (2) Yoga, i.e., “medi¬ 
tation, concentration,” also more especially with a view to 
acquiring magic powers, hence also “magic” (mayayoga); 
(3) Kriya, “action,” i.e., instructions for the making of 
idols and the construction and consecration of temples; (4) 
Carya, “conduct,” i.e., rules regarding rites and festivals, 
and social duties. Though in reality all these four branches 
are not treated in every single one of these works, they all 
contain a medley of philosophy and occultism, mysticism 
|Bnd magic, and ritual and ethics. 

Hitherto little is known about the &aiva-Agam as. 1 * 
There are 28 Agamas, which are said to have been proclaimed 
by Siva himself after the creation of the world, and each 
Agama has a number of Upagamas. As we know scarcely 
anything of the contents of these works, we are not in a 
position to determine their date.** 

We have a little more information about the Samhit&s 
of the Visijuite Pancaratra sect. 3 * Though the traditional 


l ) Cf. H. W. SJiomerus, Her ^Jaiva-SiddhSnta, Leipzig, 1912, p, 7 ff., a list of the 
28 Agamas ib. p. 14. Only fragments of 20 Agamas have been preserved. Portions of 
two Cpftgamas, Mygendra and Faujkara, are printed. Cf. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 

H, p. 204 f. 

’) According to Schomerus (!, c., p. 11 f.) the Agamas were used by Tirumuittr mid 
other Tamil poets as far back as the tirst or second century A.D., and would therefore 
originate in pre-Christian times. However, it is more likely that these poets should be 
assigned to the 9th century and the Agamas to the 7th or 8th century A.D. Of. Farquhar, 
Outline, p. 198 ft. 

a ) Especially by the researches of E, O. Schrader , Introduction to the PftfloarStra and 
the Ahirbudhnya SagihitS, Adyar, Madras, S. 1916. Of. A. Oovinclacarya Bvamin, JRA8 1911, 
p. 935 ff.; Bhandarkar , Vaijpavism, etc., p. 39 fl.j Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 11, 
p. 194 ff.j Farquhar, Outline, p. 182 ff. There are various explanations of the name 
" Paflcarttra,” it is probably connected with the PafloarStra-Sattra, a sacrifice lasting fire 
days, which is taught in the Satapatha-Br&hmspa. Of. Schroder, l.c., p. 28 ff.; Govindacaiya 

I. o„ p. MO f. 
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list enumerates 108 Pancaratra-Samkitas, there is actually 
meution of more than 215, of which, however, only twelve 
have been published. 11 One of the earlier Samhitas is 
the Ahirbudlinya-Sarnhita, 2 ’ a Kashmiri work which 
probably originated not long after the fourth century A. D. 3) 

The work takes the form of a conversation between Ahirbudhnya, 
i.e., 8iva and NSrada. The smaller portion of the work is philosophical 
in content, and the greater portion occult. 4 ) Several chapters deal with 
the Creation. 6 ) When NSrada asks how it is that men hold such varied 
opinions regarding the Creation, Ahirbudhnya replies (Chap. 8) that it 
is due to various causes, (1) it is impossible to express the truth 
about the Absolute in the language of human beings, (2) human beings 
often take various names to be various objects, (3) human beings 
vary in intelligence, and (4) the deity has an endless number of 
forms, of which the philosophers usually comprehend only one or another. 
In connection with the Creation Chapts. 12 and 13 give a very interest¬ 
ing survey of the “ sciences,” i.e., the various systems of religion and 
philosophy. Then come the rules for the castes and Asramas. The pater¬ 
familias and the forest hermit attain to the heaven of Brahman, hut the 
ascetic (sannyisin) “is extinguished lise a lamp” (15, 26 fl'.). Chapt. 


*) See the lists in Schrader l.c., pp. 4-13. A list of 25 PSucarStra "Tantras” is 
enumerated in the Agni-PurSna. Chapt. 39. Most of the published texts are difficult 
of access. A few extracts from the Sittvata-Samhiti are givon by Schrader l.c., p. 149 ff. 
in translation. On the Padma-Samhitu cf. Eygcling, Inch Off, Cat. IV, p, 847 ff.; on 
t e Lakfini-Tantra, in which Lak$m> is worshipped as the Sakti of ViSpu-NSrSyapa and 
the final cause of the world, cf. EggeUng ib., p, 850 f. 

*) Edited for the Adyar Library by M.D. Ramanujacarya, under the supervision of 
F. Otto Schrader, Adyar, Madras, S., 1910. This is the only critical edition of a 
Saqihitii. 

’) As it is acquainted with the three great schools of Buddhism, and aa the astrological 
term kora occurs (XI, 28), it cannot possibly hare originated before the 4th oentury A.D. 
From its presentation of the SSipkbya system as a Sa?titantra (XII, 18 ff.) Schradar 
(ZDMG 08, 1914, 102 ff.; Introduction, p. 98 f.) concludes that it is earlier than 
Ilvarakrtpa's SSqikhyakftrikh. As I$rarakr$pa himself describes the S&mbhya as a 
8a>)ptiuintra, we might be justified in assuming that the Ahirbudhnya-SamhitA and the 
BAipkbyakftrikA belong to about the same period. 

4 ) Cf. the table of contents in Schrader, Introduction, p. 94 ff. 

°) On the philosophy of the P4fioar*tras as connected with the theory of the 
Creation, a. Schradtr, l.c., p. 26 ff, 
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16-19 deal with the mysterious significance of the letters of the alphabet. 
Chapt. 20 on Dlk§a begins with a fine description of the ideal Vaienava 
teacher: He is not only to know the truth of the Veda and the Vedanta 
and be ever mindful of the ceremonies due to the gods and the fathers, but 
also he should be “ a non-speaker of evil speech, a non-doer of evil deeds, 
free from envy of the good fortune of others, full of sympathy for the 
misfortune of others, pitying all creatures, rejoicing at the joy of his 
neighbour, full of admiration of the good man, forbearing towards the 
wicked, rich in asceticism, contentment and uprightness, devoted to Yoga 
and study,” and he is not only to possess a detailed knowledge of the Pii&ca- 
rStra, the Tantra^, Mantras and Yantras, but also the knowledge of the 
Highest Soul, and must be calm, passionless, having control over his senses, 
and born of a good family. Chapts. 21-27 then describe diagrams which 
are also to be used as amulets. Further ebaptcis deal with the cult, the 
theory and practice of Yoga, "the hundred and two magic weapons,” i.e., 
secret powers by winch might can be attained. A few chapters deal with 
ceremonies to be performed by a king when in danger during time of war, 
in order to ensure victory. Sorcery forms the subject-matter of several 
chapters. An Appendix (Parisista) eoutains a hymn of the thousand 
names of the divine Sudarsaua. 

Though the Pancaratra-Sambitas probably originated in 
the North, the earliest of them perhaps dating from the 
5th-9th century A.D., J) it is mainly in the South that they 
circulated. One of the earlier of these Southern Sanihitfis 
is the Is vara-samhit a, quoted by Ramanuja's teacher 
Yamuna, who died in about 1010 A.D. Humanuja himself 
quotes the Pauskara 2) Parama and Sattvata-samhitiis. 
On the other hand, the Brhadbrahma-sambita, 3> which 
is supposed to belong to the Narada-Paucaratra, already 
contains prophecies regarding Ramanuja, and cannot, therefore, 


l ) The Vignuite Upanujads of those soots which worship Vijnu as Nrsiipha or EAma 
in Mantras aud Yantras, such as the NrsirohatSpaiiiya-Upanijad (already commentated 
by GaudapSda) and the Rumat&paniya-Up&ni#ad, possibly belong to the same period. 
Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p. 188 ff. 

’) On the Paaflcara-SatphitS cf. Eggehng, lud. Off. Cat. IV, p. 864 f. 

') Published in AnSS No, 08. 
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be earlier than the 12th century. The JnanamrtaaSra- 
samhita, which is published with the title “ Narada- 
Panearatra,” u and is entirely devoted to the glorification 
of Krsiia and Rad ha, is quite a modern and apocryphal 
work. As the cult taught in this book agrees most with that 
of the Vallabhacarya sect, it appears to have been written 
a little before Vallabha at the beginning of the 16th 
century. 21 

However, when we speak of “ Tantras,” we think prima¬ 
rily of the sacred books of the Saktas, i.e., the worshippers 
J of the Saktis or “energies” conceived as female deities, or of 
the “Great Sakti.” the “ Great Mother,” the “Goddess” 
(Devi), who, in spite of her countless names (Durga, Kali, 
Canda etc.), is only one , the one “ Highest Queen ” (Para- 
mesvarl). To an even greater degree than is the case with 
other forms of Hinduism, Saktism, the religion of the Saktas, 
presents a curious medley of the highest and lowest, the 
sublimest and the basest conceptions ever thought out by the 
mind of man. In Saktism and its sacred books, the Tantras, we 
find the loftiest ideas on the Deity and profound philosophi¬ 
cal speculations side by side with the wildest superstition and 
the most confused occultism ; and side by side with a faultless 
social code of morality and rigid asceticism, we see a cult 
disfigured by wild orgies inculcating extremely reprehensible 
morals. In former years people laid stress only on the worst 
aspects of this religion or else deemed it best to enshroud this 
episode in the development of Indian religion in the charitable 
veil of oblivion. 3 ’ If is Sir John TVoodroffe (under the 


l ) E<1. by K. M. Bnnrrjea, Bibl. Ind. 1865. Translated in SBF1, Vol. 23, 1921. 
Cf. A. iioimei, Etude du l aftiiinUrn m Melanges Cbarlts do Harlez, Lejde, 1896, 
p. 251 ff. 

’) Sec Bha ndiirtiar, Yai^pnvism etc., p, 40 f. 

») Cf. n. II. Jlifson, Works, Vo). I, pp. 240-265; M. Monter - irtZBafn*, Bnibrnaniem 
find Hindu in in, 4th Ed., Loudon 1891, p. 180 ff.; A, Barfb, The Religions of India, 2nd 
Ed., London 1889, p. 199 ff,; hhandarkar^ Vaitpavism etc., p. 142 ff. 
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pseudonym of Arthur Avalon) who, by a series of essays 
and the publication of the most important Tantra texts, has 
enabled us to form a just judgment and an objective historical 
idea of this religion and its literature." 

A few of the Tantras themselves say that there are 64 
Tantras, or 61 Tantras each , in three different parts of the 
world. 2 ' However, the number of Tantras existing in 
manuscripts is far larger. 2 ' Their original home seems to 
have been Bengal, whence they spread throughout Assam and 
Nepal, and even beyond India to Tibet and China through the 
agency of Buddhism. In reality they are known throughout 
the length and breadth of India, even in Kashmir and the 
South. As, a rule the Tantras take the form of dialogues 
between Siva and Parvatl; when the goddess asks the ques¬ 
tions like a pupil and Siva replies like a teacher, they are 
called “ Agamas ”: when the goddess is the teacher and 
answers Siva’s questions, they are called “ Nigamas.” 

| The class of Agamas includes the very popular and 
1 widelv known Mahanirvapa-tantra, 4 ' in which we see 

t ’ ' 

‘) A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part I, London 1914, Part II, 1916; Sir John 
Woodrofle, Shakti aud Shakta, 2nd Ed., Madras and London 1920, and the Introductions 
to the translation of the MahAnirrtpa-Tantra and to the “ Tantrik Texts ” edited by 
him, Cf. also N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 1915, p. 180 tf.; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
II, p. 274 ff., and Farquhar, Outline, pp. 199 ff., 265 ff, 

’) Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. I, Introduction. 

Numerous Tantras hare been catalogued and described by Haraprusad Sdstri, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 8econd Series I, Calcutta 1900, pp. xxiv-xxivii ; Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 
1905, pp. lvii-lxxxi; Report II, 7 ff., ll M. Rangacharyn, Descriptive Cataloguo of the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vols. XU and XIII. 
On the Tantras in Malabar s. K. Ramrtvarma Raja, JBAS 1010, p. 036. Cf. also Wilton, 
Works, II, 77 ff.; Anfrechl, Bodl-Cat. I, p. 88 ff.; Eggeling, Ind, Off. Cat. IV, p. 844 ff.; 
Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, p. 87 ff. 

4 ) “ The groat work which enjoys a popularity next perhaps to the Bhagavadgltff,” 
says Barapratad, Notices I, p. xxxiv. Several editions have appeared in Calcutta, the 
first being in 1876 by the Adi Br&hma SamSj. A Prose English Translation by M. N. Duff, 
Calcutta 1900. Tantra of the Great Liberation (MahanirvSpa Tantra), a Transition from 
the Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by A. Avalon, London 1918. The work 
seems to have been written in Bengal, because in VI, 7,3, it recommends three speetM of 
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the best aspect of Saktism. Though it is not an ancient 
work, it is an example of the superior Tantras, and as such 
we may accord somewhat more detailed treatment to it, 
because the same thoughts also occur in the earlier works of 
this nature, and much has been taken literally from earlier 
Tantras. 

This Tantra speaks of the BrahmaD, the highest divine principle, in the 
same expressions as the Upanisads. Now according to the doctrines of 
the $akta philosophers the Brahman is nothing but the eternal and prime¬ 
val force (Sakti), out of which ail things bhve been created. Sakti, 
“ Energy,” is not only feminine as far as grammar is concerned, for all 
human experience teaches that all life is born from the womb of woman, 
from the mother. Hence these Indian thinkers believed that the concep¬ 
tion of the Highest Deity, the loftiest creative principle, must be made 
comprehensible to the human mind, not by the word “ Father” but by the 
word “ Mother.” Just as every human being calls upon his mother in his 
sorest distress, the great mother of the universe is the sole being who can 
remove the great misery of existence.’1 All the philosophical conceptions 
to which language has assigned the feminine gender—first and foremost 
prakrt i, primeval matter, which is identical with Sakti—as well as all 
the mythological figures which popular belief imagined as being female— 
Pirvatl, Siva’s consort, al-o called Umi, DurgS, Kali, etc., and Lak^rnl, 
Visnu’s consort, or Kadha, the beloved of Krsria—become divine mothers. 
In reality all these are but different names for the one great universal 
mother, Jagan mata, “ the mother of all living creatures.” The Indian 
mind had long been accustomed to recognise the unity of what appears 
in manifold forms. Just as one moon is reflected in innumerable waters,■> 
thus Devi, “ the Goddess,” by whatever other name she may be‘ 
described, is the embodiment of all the gods and all the “energies” 
(Saktis) of the gods. In her are Brahman, the Creator, and his Sakti, 1 
in her are Visnu, the Preserver, and his Sakti, in her too, is Siva as 
Mahakaia, “ the great Father Time,” the great Destroyer ; as she herself 


fish for tli q sacrifice, which are found especially in Bengal (s. Eliot, Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism, II, 278 note 4). Farquhar (Outline, p. 354 f.) regards it as quite a modern work, 
not earlier than the eighteenth century (?}. The NirvSna-Tftntra, in which RSdba is 
glorified as the wife of Vi^pu, is au entirely different work, s. Hamprasad l.c. 

‘) Avalon, Principles of Tantra I, p, 8. 
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devours the latter, she is also Adyfi K&lika, “the primeval K&ll,” and 
as a “great sorceress,” MahSyoginJ, she is at the same time the 
female Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world. She is also the 
mother of MahSkala, who, drunk with wine pressed from the Madhuka 
blossoms, dances before her. 1 * Since the Highest Deity is a woman, 
every woman is regarded as an incarnation of this Deity. Devi, “ the 
Goddess,” is in every female creature. This conception it was which led to 
a cult of women, which, though in some circles it assumed the form of wild 
orgies, could, and no doubt did appear also id a purer and ennobled form. 

The cult of Devi, the Goddess, who is the joyous creative principle of 
nature, includes the “Five Essentials” ( Paucatattva) by which man 
enjoys his existence, preserves his life aud obtains issue: Intoxicating drink 
{^adt/a) which is “ the great medicine for humanity, helping it to forget 
deep sorrows, and is the cause of joy meat {viamxa) of the beasts bred in 
villages, in the air, or forest, which is nourishing, and increases intelligence, 
energy and strength ; fish (■ mat\yi ) which is “ pleasing and of good taste, 
and increases the generative power of man ” ; delicacies of parched food 
( mudra) which is “ easily obtainable, grown in the earth, and is the root of 
tfieTife of the three worlds”; and fifthly sexual union l m nj *> which 

is “ the cause of intense pleasure to all living things, is the origin of all 
creatures, and the root of the world which iB without either beginning or 
end.” s > However, these “five essentials ” may only be used in the circle 
(cakra) of the initiated, and even then only after they have been “ purified ” 
by sacred formulas and ceremonies. In these “ circles ” of initiated men and 
women, io which each man has his “ Sakti ” on his left hand, 4 ) there are 
no distinctions of caste, hut evil and unbelieving persons cannot he admitted 
into the “ circle.” Neither is there to be any abuse of the “ five essentials.” 
He who drinks immoderately, is no true devotee of the Devi. In the 
sinful Kali ag e a man is to enjoy only his own wife as a “ Sakti.” If a 
householder is unable to control his senses, sweet things (milk, sugar, 
honey) shall be used instead of intoxicating drink, and the worship of the 


1 ) Mahnnirv&^a-T. IV, 29-31 ; V. 141. 

*) Ae all the “five enseotials ” begin with an “ they are also called “the five 

_i _ ,, 

Tn e. 

•’) MahSnirviija-T. VTf, 103 ff. (Avalon's Trans!., p. 166). Detailod description of 
the “ five essentials,” VI, 1 ff. 

*) Even in the Satapatha-Brihmapa (VIII, 4, 4, 11) wo already read that “ tbo 
woman's place is on the left ” of the man. Hence most probably comes the term 
vatnacira left-hand ritual,” for this kind of "cult in the circle” (cakrapnja). 
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lotus feet of the goddess shall take the place of sexual union.’ 5 It is 
true that the “ hero " ( vira), i c., he who has secret powers and is suited to 
be a Sadhaka or “sorcerer" is entitled to unite himself in the “circle ” to 
a “Sakti ” who is not his wife He has only to make her his “ wife" by 
a ceremony prescribed especially for this purpose. It is only iu the highest 
“heavenly state" ( divyabhava ), i.e., in the case of the saint who has 
completely overcome earthly things, that purely symbolical acts take the 
place of the “ five essentials.” 25 

The cult of the Devi attaches especial importance to Mantras, i.e., 
prayers and formulas, and Bijas, i.e., syllables of mysterious significance, 
such as “aim," " klirp, ” “brim,” etc.: as well as Yantras, i.e., 
diagrams of mysterious significance, dfatvn on metal, paper or other 
material, MudrsJs, i.e. especial positions of the lingers and movements of 
the hands, and NySsas. The last-named consist of placing the finger¬ 
tips and the palm of the right hand on the various parts of the body, whilst 
reciting certain mantras, in order thus to imbue one’s body with the life of 
the Devi/ 1 ’ 5 By using all these means, the worshipper causes the deity to 
show goodwill towards him, he compels the deity into his service, and 
becomes a Sadkaka, a sorcerer: for Sadhana t “ sorcery, ” is one of the 
principal aims, though not the final goal of the worship of the Devi. 

This final goal is that of all Indian sects and systems of religion, 
namely Moksa or salvation, the becoming one with the deity in 
Mahanirvana, the “great extinction." The perfect saint, the 
Kaula, who sees everything in the Brahman and the Brahman in 
every thing, whether lie fulfil the rites laid down in the Tantras or not, 
attains this state even in thi« life, and is “ released though living.” 
{Jlvaumwk/a).*> However, the path of salvation can only be found 
through the Tantras-, for the Veda, the Smrti, the Purauas and the ItihSsas, 


■) MahStm-vflija-T VI, 14 ff.; 18(3 ff. VIII, 171 ff., 180 ff. 

’) Thu distinction of the thioe classes of mankind: pni u, “the animal,” “the 
brutish man,” lira, “ the hero" and divya, “the heavenly one,” occurs very frequently 
in all the Tantras. It. is not quite clear what pa»t > menus ; for a pasu is not necessarily a 
stupid or bad man, The term appears to be applicable to a person who is not suited to 
comprehend occult matters. Cf. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, 
p, lxv 0. 

*) Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism II, p. 275, compares the Nyasa with the 
Christian sign of the Cross, and points out further analogies between the Tantrio and 
the Christian ritual. 

*) Mahfinirvftija-T. X, 209 ff. Kaula or Kauhket is “ one who belongs to the family 
( kula) of the goddess Kali,” Cf. Haraprasada Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit MSS. I, pp. 
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all these were the sacred books of bygone periods of I he world's existence, 
whereas the Tantras were revealed by Siva for the welfare of humanity, for 
our present evil age, the Kali period (I, 20 ff ). in this way the Tantras 
describe themselves as comparatively modern works. In this age Vedio 
and other rites and prayers are of no avail, but only the mantras and 
ceremonies taught in the Tantras are of value (II, 1 ff.). Just as the cult 
of the Dev! leads to the grossest material issues by means of sorcery, as well 
as to the loftiest ideal of Nirvana, even so the sensual and spiritual elements 
are well mixed in the cult itself. 

There is a meditation on the Dev!, which is characteristic of the above. 
It is taught in the following manner : The devotee first offers Devi spiritual 
adoration by bestowing the lotus of his heart as her throne, the nectar which 
trickles from the petals of this lotus-flower as water wherein to wash her feet, 
his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his senses and his thoughts 
as a dance, selflessness, passionlessness, etc., as flowers, but afterwards— 
sacrifices to the Devi an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mountain of meat 
and fried fishes, a heap of parched dainties in milk with sugar and butter, 
the nectar of the '• woman flower ” (*tripu?pa) and the water which lias 
been used for washing the Sakti. 1 * Besides the “five essentials” and 
other elements of a most sensual cult and one based upon the intoxication of 
the senses, from which even bells, incense, Mowers, candles and losarits are 
not missing, there is also calm meditation on the deity (df/t/aua). In like 
manner, beside mantras which are devoid of all meaning and insipid, we find 
such beautiful lines as for instance V, 15t> O Adya Kali, thou who 
dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the inmost light, O Mother 1 
Accept this the prayer of my heart. I bow down before thee.” 

Along with the Tantric ritual, the Mahu n i r v ana - Tan t r a 
also teaches a philosophy which is little different from the 
orthodox systems of the Vedanta and Saipkhya, 2 ’ and 


xxvi, xxxiii. For a different interpretation s. Avalon, Tantnk Texts Vul. IV, Introduc¬ 
tion, where Kaula is derived from Kala in the sense of "community" or *' combination of 
goal, knowledge and universe.” The Tantras speak of the Knnla sometimes as the 
loftiest sage and sometimes as a person to whom all is permitted as regards the " five 
essentials.” The last verse of Chapt, X of the JfiUnatantra toachos that only Brahmins 
of the fourth Asrarna may fulfil "the left-hand cult," whilst householders may perform 
only the “ right-hand cnlt.’’ (Harapras&da S&stri 1. c , pp. xxxi, 126). 

>) Mah&mrvSija-T. V, 139151. 

*) On the philosophy of the Tantras see 8, Dai Qupta in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Vol. Ill, I, 1922, p. 253 ff, 
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which is at times recognisable even in that chaos of non¬ 
sensical incantations. As regards the ethics, the doctrine of 
the duties in C hapter VIII of the Mahanirvana-Tantra 
reminds us at every turn of Manu’s Law-book, +he Bhagavad- 
gita and the Buddhist sermons. Though there are no caste 
distinctions in the actual fiakta ritual, all castes and sexes 
being accounted equal, the casi n s are nevertheless recognised 
in agreement with Brahmanism, except that in addition to the 
usual four castes a fifth one is added, najpely that of the 
Samanyas, which aroe through the mingling of the four 
older castes. Whilst Manu has four Asramas or stages of 
life, our Tantra teaches that in the Kali epoch there are only 
two Asramas, the state of the householder and that of the 
ascetic. For the rest, all which is taught here about duties 
to one’s parents, to wife and child, to relatives and to one’s 
fellow men in general, might be found exactly the same in 
any other religious book or even in a secular manual of mora¬ 
lity. We quote only a few verses from this Chapter VIII by 
■way of example: 

A householder should be devoted to the contemplation of Brahman 
aud possessed of the knowledge of Brahman, and should consign whatever 
he does to Brahman. (23) 

He should not tell an untruth, or practise deceit, and should ever be 
engaged in the worship of the Devatas and guests. (21) 

Regarding his father and mother as two visible incarnate deities, 
he should ever and by every means in his power serve them. (25) 

Even if the vital breath were to reach his throat,the householder 
should not eat without first feeding his mother, father, sod, wife, guest and 
brother. (33) 

The householder should never punish his wife, but should cherish her 
like a mother. If she is virtuous and devoted to her husband, he should 
never forsake her even in times of greatest misfortune. (39) 

A father should fondle and nurture his sons until their fourth year, and 
then until their sixteenth they should be taught learning and their 


*) i.e , even If he were about to die of hunger, 
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duties. (45) Up to their twentieth year they should be kept eugaged in 
household duties, and thenceforward, considering them as equals, he should 
ever show affection towards them. (46) In the same manner a daughter 
should be cherished and educated with great care, and then given away 
with money and jewels to a wise husband. (47) 

The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built rest-houses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. (63) That man 
who is the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends are 
devoted, and whose fame is sung by men, he is the conqueror of the three 
worlds. (64) He wlfbse aim is truth, whose charity is ever for the floor, 
who has mastered lust and anger, by him are the three worlds 
conquered. (65) 

The duties of the separate castes as well as the duties of the king, as 
prescribed here, do not greatly differ from those laid down by Mann. The 
value of family life is put very high. Thus there is a strict injunction 
that no man who has children, wives or other near relatives to support, 
shall devote himself to the ascetic life. 11 > In complete agreement with 
the regulations in the brahmanieal texts, Chapter IX describes the 
“ sacraments ” (samkarai) from conception till marriage, and Chapter X 
similarly gives instructions for the burial of the dead and the cult of 
the departed ( sraddkas). A peculiarity of the Saktas as regards marriage 
is that, in addition to the Brahma- marriage, for which the brahmanieal 
rules provide, there is also a iSau-a-marriage, i.e., a kind of marriage for a 
certain time, which is only permitted to members of the circle ( cakra) of 
the initiated. 81 However, the children of such marriages are not legiti- 
mate and cannot inherit. This shows to how great an extent brahma- 
nical law is valid for the Saktas too. Thus also the section on civil 
and criminal iaw in Chapters XI and XII agrees in essentials with 
Mann. 

Nevertheless the Kauladharma which is recited in the Tantra, is 
declared in extravagant terms to be the best of all religions, and the adora* 
tion of the Kula saint is praised as supremely meritorious. In words 
similar to those of a famous Buddhist text we read in our Tantra: “ As 


') Translated by Analon, pp, 161 f., 163, 165 f. 

*) In the Kanfiliya-ArthaSSstrn II, 1, 19 (p. 48) a line is prescribed for him who 
becomes an ascetic without first having provided for his wife and children. 

*) See above p. 695. 
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the footmarks of all animals disappear in the footmark of the elephant, so 
do all other Dharmas disappear in the Kula-Dharma.” *> 

One of the principal works of the Kaulas, i.e., the most 
advanced of the Saktas, is the Kulanjava-Tantra, 2 ' which 
teaches that there arc six forms of life (acara), ,) which are 
but an introduction to the Kulacara, and that release from 
suffering, and the highest saivation can only be attained 
through the Kulacara or Kula-Dharma. 

When the Devi asks: “Whereby is release from suffering to be 
attained?” Siva replies: Only tniutigh th* knowledge ot the Unity; for 
the creatures, surrounded by Maya, are but as sparks emanating from the 
lire of llrahman. 'there are people who boast of their knowledge of 
Brahman, smear their bodies with ashes, and practise asceticism, but are 
yet only devoted to the pleasures of their senses. “Arses and other 
animals, go about naked without shame, whether they dwell in the house 
or in the forest: does this make them Yogins?” (I, 79). In order to 
become a Kauia a man should avoid all external things and strive only for 
true knowledge. Kitual and asceticism are of value only as long as a man 
has not yet recognised the truth. The Kula-Dharma is Yoga (meditation) 
as well as Bhuga (enjoyment), but only for the man who has purified his 
mind and has control over his senses. We can well understand the state¬ 
ment, so often repeated in the Tantras, that it is easier to ride on a drawn 
sword than to be a true Kauia, when in one and the same book we find, 
not only doctrines on the true knowledge of the Brahman and Yoga, but 
also the minutest details concerning the preparation of twelve kinds of 
intoxicating drinks and everything connected with the “five essentials,” 
which bestow bhukti (enjoyment) and mnkti (salvation) at the same time. 4 ) 
“The Brahmin,” we read, “ should drink at all times, the warrior at the 
beginning of the battle, the Vaisya when purchasing cows, the Sudra when 


') MahAnirv-T. XIV, ISO, transl. Avalon, p. 356. Cf. MajjhimanikSya 26 (at the 
beginning). 

“) Ed. by TfirinStb Vidyaratna in Tnntrik Texts, Vol. V, 1917. 

’) These are VedSoAra, Vai$nav5cAra, gaivAcArs, Dak^igSeAra, VAmAcara, SiddbSntS- 
c&ra (or YogaeAra). Cf. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, p. lxxviii ft. 

‘) Though the sura drink is extolled in the most extravagant fashion (V, 38 f.), the 
others are also recommended (V, 30). The eating of meat at the Ktilapuja ia a permis¬ 
sible exception to the rule of non-killing (nlu'gisa). 
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performing the funeral sacrifices ” (V, 84). On the other hand, when 
these and similar rules have been formulated, we again read that true 
drinking is the union of Kundalinl Sakti with Ciccandra (“ moon of 
thought ”), others being merely imbibers of iutoxicante, that the 
true “ flesh-eater ” is he who merges his thought in the highest Being, 
and a true “ fish-eater ” is he who curbs his senses and unites them 
with the Atman—“ others merely till animals and that true maithuna 
is the union of the highest Sakti or Kundalini with the Atman—“ others are 
merely slaves to women.” This comes at the close of Chapter V. In Chapter 
VII, however, the necessity of drink in the cult of Sakti is again em¬ 
phasized. It is true that one should only drink in moderation, but this 
moderation is reckoned very liberally: “ As long as the eye, the understand¬ 
ing, speech and the bod)' do not become unsteady, a man may continue 
drinking, hut drink taken in excess of this is the drinking of a brute beast” 
(VII, 97). Though it is true that only the initiated are allowed to drink, 
it is to them that the oft-quoted maxim is addressed: 11 He is to drink, 
drink and drink again, till he falls to the ground, and when he has 
arisen, he is to drink yet again—then there will be no rebirth ” 
(VII, 100).D 

Another oft-quoted work of the Kaula School of the 
^Saktasis the “Head jewel of the Kula,” Kulacudamani, 2) 
an example of a Nigama in which Devi proclaims the doctrine 
and Siva listens in the character of a pupil. In reality 
Siva and Devi are one, and the latter says at the end 
of the book: 

“Thou appearest now as the father, now in the form of the teacher, 

then thou becomcst the son, then again a pupil.Everything whatever 

exists in the world, consists of Siva and Sakti. Thou, O God of gods, 
art all, and I, too, am all to all eternity. Thou art the teacher when I 


*) The saying occurs frequently in the Tnntrss. According to Avalon those and 
similar versts do not refer to actual drinking, but to the symbolical “drinking" of 
the Toga. This, however, is difficult to believe 

*) Ed. by GirTsha Chandra Vediintatirtha, with an Introduction by A. K. Uailra 
in Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV, 1915. The ritual of the Kaulas is also trented in the Nityajodnii . 
Tantra, which is a part of the Vamakeivara-lantra (pnbl. in SnSS Vol. 66, 1908) and the 
Adiivaracaritra, an analysis of which is given by L. final, (8IFI Vol. 7). 
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am the pupil, but then there shall be no distinction. Therefore be thou 
the teacher, O Lord, and I shall be thy Pupil, O Highest Lord ! ” 

The work begins with an enumeration of the Kulasundarle or Levis, 
and then describes the worship of the Saktis with Yantras as well as 
meditations on the unity of the Great Mother. Instructions are given 
for the worship not only of one’s own wife hut also for that of an outside 
“ Sakti.” He who would be admitted to the C'akra rites, must first 
have walked iu the path of the love of God (Lhaktimarga) according to 
Vai^navism, and he must he good and patient to others. The last three 
chapters deal solely with magic. 

One of the more important texts of the Tantras is 
the I’rapaucasara-Tantra, 0 which is ascribed to the 
philosopher Sankara or the god Siva in his incarnation as 
Sankara. Though tho name Sankara appears not infrequent¬ 
ly in the Tantra literature, it is by no means certain that 
the texts attributed to him were really his work. Pvapaiica 
means “ the expansion,” ‘‘the expanded universe,” hence 
Prapctncasctra, “the Essence of the Universe.” 

The work begins with an account of the Creation.*' This is 
followed by treatises on chronology, embryology, anatomy, physiology 
and psychology, which are no more “scientific ” than the succeeding 
chapters on the occult doctrines of Kuiy.’alinl and the secret significance 
of the Sanskrit alphabet and the Bljas. According to the general teach¬ 
ing of the Tantras the human organism is a microcosm, a miniature copy 
of the universe, and contains countless canals ( uadi) through which some 
secret power flows through the body. Connected with these canals there 
are six great centres (cakra) lying one above the other, which are also 
furnished with occult powers, The lowest and most important of these 
centres contains the Brahman in the form of a Liiiga, and coiled round 
this Lihga like a serpent, lies the fiakti called Kuty alinl.®) This 

') Ed. by THranatha l’i dyaratna in Tantrik Texts, Vol III, 1914. The author 
Sankara is supposed to bo identical with the commentator of the NrsimhapurvatSpanlya- 
Upanijad Cf. Vidhushekhara Bhnttuckanjn, Ind. Hist. Qu. I. 1925, p. 120. 

’) On the Creation theorios of tho Tautras s. J. G. Woodroffc, Creation as explained 
in the Tantra (read at tho Silver Jubilee of ibe Chaitanya Library, Calcutta, 1915) 

3 ) KundaliuJ," the coiled one.” The theory of the NSdis and Cakras is also to be 
found in the VorSha-UpaniJad V, 22 S. and iu the SSncJilya-tJpanis&d (Yopa Upanijhads 
ed. Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 505 f , 518 CE). 

76 
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Kundalinl is forced up into the highest centre by Sftdhana and Yoga, 
and then salvation is attained. The Bljas and Mantras, *> that is, the 
letters and syllables and the formulas composed from them, in all of 
which, according to an ancient doctrine already foreshadowed in the 
BrShmanas and Upani§ads, s> a potent influence on the human organism 
and the universe lies concealed, are means to the attainment of the highest 
perfections ( stddhi ). 

The chapters on the ritual for the consecration (dtksa), the worship 
of the mothers and the meditations on the Dev! are of considerable signi¬ 
ficance from the point of view of the history of religion. The very 
prominent part played in the whole of this cult by the erotic element 
is exemplified m IX, 23 ff., where it is described how the wive6 of the 
gods, demons and demigods, compelled by Mantras, come to the sorcerer 
“scattering their ornaments in the intoxication of love, letting their 
silken draperies slip down, enveloping their forms in the net of their 
flying tresses, l lieir every' limb quivering witli intolerable torments of 
love, the drops of sweat falling like pearls over their thighs, bosom and 

armpits,.torn by the arrows of the love god, their bodies immersed 

in the ocean of the passion of love, their lips tossed by the tempest of 
their deep-drawn breath ” etc. Chapter XVIII teaches the Mantras and 
Dhyanas (meditations) for the worship of the love god and his Saktis, 
and the union of man and woman is presented as a mystical union 01 t. «* 
ego ( ahamkar* ) with knowledge ( Buddhi ) and as a holy act of sac dice. 
If the man honours his beloved wife in this manner, then, wounded by 
the arrow's of the love god, she will follow him as a shadow even into 
the other world (XVIII, 3 i). Chapter XXVIII is dedicated to 
ArdhanarJsvara, the god who is half female—the right half of 
his body is in the form of Siva whu is represented as a wild-looking 
man, and the left half is his akti, represented as a voluptuous woman. 
Chapter XXXIII, with which the wi.rk originally seems to have closed, 
devotes its first part to a description of ceremonies to prevent childlessness, 


*) The monosyllabic meaningless sounds such as “ hriip,” “f§r!ip,” “ krlq»," “ phaf,” 
etc., are Blja, "seeds,” because they are the Bced from which the fmit of tnagio power* 
(aiddhi) is produced, and because they are the “ seed " of the Mantras. Cf. d colon, The 
Tantra of the Great Liberation, lotrod. p. Ixxxiti ff. 

*) There is considerable truth in the contention of B. L. Mukherji (in Woodrofft, 
Bhakti and Shftktaa, p. 441 f ) that the occultism of the Tantra* is already foreshadowed 
n the Brlhmaija*, and that allusions to sexual intercourse play a prominent pert in the 
symbolism of the Brabma^as as wsll as in the Tantra*. 
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which is the result of carelessness in the worship of the gods and of 
scorning the wife. The second part deals with the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, which is of paramount importance in the Sakti religion. 

The ritual and the Mantras described in this Tan'ra are not limited 
to the worship of the various forms of DevT and Siva, but frequently 
also Vbnu and his avataras are referred to. Chapter XXXVI contains 
a reflection on Visnu Trailokyamohana (“ the confounder of the triple 
world”). This description is replete with sensual fire : Visnu shines like 
millions of suns and is of supreme beauty. Full of kindness his glance 
rests upon Sr! his consort, who embraces him lovingly. She, too, is 
incomparably beautiful. All the gods am demons and their wi\es do 
honour to the lc'ty, divine couple; but the divine women press around 
\ tsin, full of the fiery longing of love, and exclaim : “ Be our consort, 
uur refuge, O highest Lord ! ” 11 

The first part 21 of the TantrarSja-Tantra hearing the 
proud title " king of Tantra^ ” treats of the Srlyantra, 
the famous diagram,” which consists of nine triangles and 
nine circles cleverly drawn one within the oth<*r and each 
one of which has a special mystical significance. By medi¬ 
tation with the aid of this $rlyantra one attains knowledge 
of the Unity, i.e., the knowledge that everything in the 
world is one with the Devi. The Kallvilasa-Tantra, 3 ' 
which belongs to the “ prohibited ” Tantras, i.e., those which 
are valid not for our age but only for a bygone period, is a 
later text. The attitude adopted towards the Pancatattva 
ritual is very ambiguous indeed. All that we can glean 
clearly from the text is that there w r ere two different schools 
of Saktas, one of which condemned this ritual, while the 
other considered it as compulsory. A few chapters deal 
with Kpspa as the lever of Radha, who is identical with the 


>) XXXVI, 35-47, translated by Aualoa in the Introduction, p. 61 8. 

*) This one alone (Part I, Chapters I-XYIII) has been published by M. LaJtfmatfa 
Sh&strt in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VIII, 1818. 

*) Ed. by PSrvatT Charapa Tarkatirtka in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VI, 1917. One chapter 
contains a Mantra in a dialect whioh is a mixture of Assamese and East Bengali, another 
contains Mantras with the words written backwards. 
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goddess Kali. The Jnln&rnava-Tantra'> deals with the 
various kinds of Tantra ritual and the meditations on the 
various forms of Devi. The Kumaripujana, the worship of 
young maidens, is described as the highest sacrifice. The 
Sa.radatilaka-Tantra, s) written by Laksmapa Desika in 
the 11th century, begins with a theory of the Creation and the 
origin of human speech, but treats chiefly of Mantras, 
Yantra'b, and magic. 

In addition to the actual “revealed ” Tantras there are 
innumerable manuals on separate branches of Tantric ritual 81 
and great collections compiled from the various Tan tras. 41 

The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of Tantras date from 
the seventh to the ninth century, 61 and it is not very likely 
that this literature originated further back than the fifth or 
sixth century. Even in the latest portions of the Mahabhii- 
rata, with their frequent allusions to Itihasas and Puranas, 
there is never mention of Tantras, and the Amarakosa, among 
the meanings of the word “ tantra ” does not give that of a 


‘) Published inAflRS No. 69, 1912. 

-') An analysis of its contents by A. U. Eicing, JAOS.23, 1902, p. Go ff. Cf. t'urguhai, 
Outline, p. 267. 

3 ) Thus there are glossaries and dictionaries to explain the mysterious significance 
of the letters, Bljas and Muntras, as well as tho Mudr&s or positions of thu fingers to be 
observed with the Yoga. A few of these texts (Mantrabhidh&na from tho Kndmy ft mala, 
Ekaksnrakoga by Purugottamadeva, Bijanighun(u by Bhairavu, MfltrkAnighantm by Mali!, 
dhara p.nd by M&dhava, Mudr&tiighaptu from the YAmakefivaru-Tantra) are published by 
A. Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Vol. 1. 1913. Cf. also Th. 7achart :> , Die indischen AVSrtorhiicher 
(Grundriss 1, 3 B, 1897) para. 27, and Levmann, OC VI, Leyden, Vol. HI, p. 589 ff. Tho 
six centres (cakra) and the KupiJalinT aro treated in the Satcakranirupapa from tho 
Srltattvaciutamapi by Piirpauanda Svami and the Paduk3pafiiaka, both published by 
TirSnfltba Vidyaratn'i in Tantrik Texts, Vol. II, 1913 and translutcd into English by A. 
Avaion, The Serpent Power, 2nd. ed, Madras 192-4. 

*) Thus the TantraBamuccaya, very popular in Malabar, written by N&rAyapa 
of the Jayanta-mangula family of K, Travaucore ubout 1420 A.D., published by T. Gaga- 
pat i tiattri in TSS Nos. 07 and 71. 

*) A KubjikSmata-Tantra is said to date from the 7th century, und a NiivSsatattva- 
BaipiutS from the 8th century. A Paramosvaramata-Tautrd was written in 858 A.D. Cf. 
Harapraead, Report I, p. 4. 
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religious book. 0 Neither do the Chinese pilgrims as yet 
mentioa the Tantras. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
they began to penetrate into Buddhism, and in the second 
half of the eighth century Buddhist Tantras were translated 
into Chinese 2) and in the ninth century into Tibetan also. 
The fact that the worship of Durga, which plays so great a 
part in the Tantras, harks back to the later Vedic period, 3 ’ 
does not prove that Tantrism and the Tantras are of an 
equally venerable age. There is no doubt that this goddess 
and her cult do unite traits of v^rj different deities, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. It is probable, too, that the system 
of the Tantras adopted many characteristics from non-Aryan 
and non-brahmanical cults. 4 ’ On the other hand, some 
essential traits of the Tantras can be found as far back as in 
the Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. 
^aktism was prevalent from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century in Bengal especially among the aristocracy, and 
even at the present day its adherents are to be found not in 


l ) Amarakoga III, 182 gives for tantra the meaning aaldhanta, which is really “a 
system of doctrines ” in genoral, and not a particular class of texts. Cf. Wilson, Works, 

I, 2o0, The other Koaas, too, give all kinds of meaningB for tantra, but not that of the 
sacred book of a sect. Wheu mantra aud tantra are mentioned sido by side (Ahirbudhnya- 
Saiphita XX, 5; Paiieatantra, text, simpl., ad. K. Kiolhorn I, v. 70; DaSskumSracarita 

II, NSP edition, p, 81; mudratiintiamantradhySnSdibhi|,i), tantra means “magic rite,” 
and mantra “ incantation.” The passage in the Dneukum. probably presupposes a know¬ 
ledge of Tantras. Dapcjiu, however, did not live earlier than the 7th century A.D. The 
BhAgavata-PurSpa (IV, 24, 82; XI, 3, 47 f., 5, 28; 31) is the first woik to mention the 
Tantras as u class of works apart from the Veda. 

") According to L. Wicger, Ilistoire des croyances religieuses et des opinions philo- 
sopbiques on Chine, Paris 1917 (quoted by Woodroffe, Sliakti aud Sbakta, p. 119 ff.), as 
early as in the 7th century. It is not likely that the nigamas mentioned side by side 
with the nirghantu in Lalitavistara XII (ed. Lefmann, p. 156) aie identical with the 
Tantras known as “ nigama,” us is the view of Avalcn (Principles of Tantra I, p. xli). As 
in Manu IV, 14; IX, 14, texts of Veda-exogesis are no doubt meant. 

») Jacobi in ERE V, 117 ff. 

*) In the JayadrathayAmala it is said that Pnratueevari is to bo worshipped in the 
house of a potter or oil-presser (who belong to the lowest castes). Cf. Harapravdd, Report 
I, p. 16; Catalogue of the Durbar Library, Nepal, p. Ixi. 
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the lower castes, but among the educated. 0 On the whole 
the Tantras and the curious excrescences and degenerations 
of religion described in them, are not drawn from popular 
belief or from popular traditions either of the aboriginal 
inhabitants or of the Aryan immigrants, but they are the 
pseudo-scientific productions of theologians, in which the 
pfactice and theory of Yoga and doctrines of the monist 
(advaita) philosophy are seen mingled with the most 
extravagant symbolism and occultism. 

Neither the Puriujas nor the Tantras make enjoyable 
reading, and this is much more applicable to the latter. 
They are the work of inferior writers, and are often written 
in barbarous and ungrammatical Sanskrit. On the other 
hand neither the literary historian nor the student of religion 
can afford to pass them by in silence ; for during centuries 
and even at the present time these writings are the spiritual 
food of millions of Indians. “ The Puranas,” says a learned 
Hindu, 0 “form an important portion of the religious litera¬ 
ture of the Hindus, and, together with the Dharmas&stras 
and Tantras, govern their conduct and regulate their religious 
observances at the present day. The Vedas are studied by 
the antiquarian, the Upanisads by the philosopher; but every 
orthodox Hindu must have some knowledge of the Puranas, 
directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct and to perform 
the duties essential to his worldly and spiritual wolfare.” 
Whatever also may be our opinion of the literary, religious 
and moral value of the Tantras, the historian of Indian / 
religion and culture cannot afford to neglect them, and from* 
the point of view of comparative religion, too, they contain^ 
valuable material. : 


') The present-day fiaktas are probably for the most part such os will have boos 
of the PaSoatattra ritual. At any rate 1 was assured in Kashmir that the Siktaa there 
all abhor rites of this natnre. 

*) N. Uitkhopddhyaya in the Introduction to his edition of the Karma-Purft(;ta (Bibl. 
Inch), p. *▼. 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


5 1, L read more the. 

1. -1 " lint there. 

38 " 19 " seventh for tenth. 

18 note 1 add: Ihtraprnshd Sdstrl (Ind. Hist. Qu. I, 
1925, p. 204 f.) thinks that it is not a 
Sanskritised vernacular, but “ the spoken 
language of N. India.” 

■19 note 1, 1. 1. read Apahhramsns see II. 

53, 55 etc., to 71 the head line should be “ Vedic Litera¬ 
ture ” instead of “ Introduction 
59 1. 9 read I and X for I to X. 

6<> note 1, 1. 3 read ZII for Z IT. 

62 "1 "ZII " ZTT. 

63 " 3 1. 5 " nadlstuti. 

71 1. 11 read therefore for moreover. 

76 " 1 " already " soon. 

81 note 2, 1. 2 read storm-gods. 

9s " 1 should he note 2 on p. 97, 1. 21. 

99 1. 20 read f| for 

note 1,1. 1 read Tapas for Tapag. 

100 notes, 1. 2, after V, p. 356, add : Metrical Transla¬ 
tions from Sanskrit Writers, p. 188 f. 

102 " 4, 1. 4 read Oldenherg for Oldenburg. 

117 line 7 from below, read Vac for Vac. 

120 " 1, I. 2 read CTilikd-Upanisad. 

" 2 1. 3 after 1856 add : second edition by Max 
Lindenau, Berlin, 1924. 

131 1. 5 from below read spell for verse. 

" 1 " " " apacit " apakit. 

132 11. 3, G read apacit for apakit. 

134 1. 2 read indicate " indicated , 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


P. 13S 1. 13 read conceptions of for conception. 

" 152 note 1 the Greek quotation is hopelessly wrong. 

" 154 " 1 add at the end of the note: ZB VI, 1924-25, 

p. 48 IT. 

" 160 1. G read grhyakarmuni. 

" 163 "18 " Samaveda-Sanihita. 

" 167 11 13, 13, 16 read Uhagana , Zhyagana, 

" 179 1. It " Ayn for Ayn. 

note 5, 1. 1, read Satapatha for Satapatha. 


rr 

187 

note 3, 

brahman for brahman. 

it 

188 

notes, line 1, 

brahman for brahman 

ft 

190 

1. 19 

" Sankhfiyana. 

/* 

194 

note, 1. 6 

Bharadrajl for Bharadvajo. 

It 

201 

" 2 

" 174 f. for 147 f. 

It 

215 

1. t 

Snnahsepa for Sunahsepa. 

II 

222 

1. 12 

" another for other. 

ft 

225 

1. 21 

handily a for handily a. 

It 

232 

1. 16 

" Asrarnas for Abram as 



note 1, 1. 7 

" Fic/c for Pick. 



1. 12 

Vlnde for I, Bide. 

b 

235 

11. 12 and 13 

Tailtirlya-Upanisad and Maha- 




Ndrayana ■ Upaniqad. 



note 1, 1. 4 

" Fried!aender for Fried!under. 

tt 

243 

1. 13 

this for thus. 

ft 

.47 

note 3, 1. 3 

Oldenberg for Oldenburg, and 




brahman for brahman. 

tt 

-2 48 

note, 1. 3 

phlegina for the Greek word. 

It 

239 

note 3 Add. : 

E. W. Roptcins, Ethics of India, New 




Haven 1924, p. G3ff. 

It 

271 

note 2, 1. 5 read Brahmanas for Brah nans. 

It 

238 

" 1, 1 . 3 " 

Proc. 77 OC for Proc. HOC. 

If 

298 

" 1, 1. 4 " 

Proc IOC for Proc. FOC. 

tt 

299 

if j tt 

17' and S'. 

It 

300 

" l. 20 put the inverted commas (”) after achieve - 


ments, 
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P. 302 1. 6 read Sunahsepa. 

" 302 note 4 read 194 f. 

" 308 note 2, 1. 1 read Proc. IOC. for Proa. FOG. 

" 312, note 1,1. 2 read Apastambiya. 

1. 5 " Srautasutra. 

" 318, " Is 1. 6 " Itihasa. 

" 316, " 1,1. 5 from below, read Winternitz. 

" 317, 1. 5 read seine for seine. 

" 319, ' 1, line 1, " traced in for traced. In 

" 320, 1. " E. Jarohi. 

" 322, 11. 5 and 3 from below, read Santanu for Santanu. 

" 322, note 2, 1. 2 read vivyasa. 

1. 3 " smrtah, of. 

" 324, 1. 17 " spake for spaken. 

" 321, note 1, 1. 2 from below, read saechsischen for 

sdchsischen , 

" 325, 1. 5 read men for man. 

" 327, 1. 6 " parts »>. 

" 327, note 1, line 1 " Risari for Kisori. 

1. 4 from below, read 1924 for 192 f. 

" 329, 1. 4 read Santanu for Santanu. 

" 334-, 1. 2 from below, " Pancdlas for Pancdlas. 

” 34-5,1. 12 from below, " Yudhisthira. 

" 349, 1. 9 from below, " Nahusa for Nahusa. 

" 359, 1. 11 " days' for day's. 

" 368,1. 8 " of lot os. 

" 376, note 1, 1. 6 " Porzig for Perzig. 

" 379, 1. 19 " Sarmisihd for Sarmigtha. 

" 385, note 2, 1. 5. put inverted commas (”) after 

Mahabhdrata. 

" 386, note L read diospyros for diespyros. 

" 389, " 2, 1. 3 " s. for S. 

" 393, 1. 3 " Brahman- for Brahman- 

" 397, 1. 12 " Savitri for Savitri. 

note 4, 1. 3 " Yudhisthira, 

77 



CIO CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 

t. 

410, note 3, 1. 6 

read Franke for Francke. 

If 

413, last line, 


the reference is to note 1 on 




page 414. 

ff 

417, note 2, 1. 2 

read Jinistic for Jainistic. 

If 

418, " , line 1 

It 

Uttaradhyayana. 

If 

*26, " , 1. 2 

if 

ercellenre for excellence. 

If 

431, " 1, 1. 2 from below, read Garbe for Carbe. 

tr 

439, 1. 7 

read disfigured for mutilated. 


1. 16 

ff 

Sainkhya for Sayik'iya. 


note 1, line 1 

ft 

late for leu. 

If 

440, " 3, last line 

ff 

epic for epics. 

if 

443, " 1, add : 

and info English by Manma/ha 




Xath Dull, Calcutta 1897. 

If 

444, note 3 

road Prthupdkhyana. 

if 

447, 1. 14 

1/ 

cowherd for cowhard. 

if 

.449, 1. 3 

if 

$i8ii pala. 

if 

450, 1. 6 from below 

f/ 

Naraka for Nikumbha . 

ft 

453, note 1 

f' 

Adhy. &78 : Ismrastuti. Adhy. 




V 79 and 281 : Visnustotra. 


" 3 

If 

FLarnsa 0 for Rnmsa 0 . 

ft 

470, 1. 2 from below 

ff 

$dnkhdyana-$rantnsutra. 

If 

471, lines 10, 13, 16 

ff 

Tvpitaka for Tn pit aka. 

if 

471, note 3, 1. 2 

ft 

extent for ertents. 

tt 

472, 1. 4 

ft 

Yud hitihila. 


1. 5 

ft 

Dhataraitha. 


note 4, 1. 6 

It 

is. 

it 

473, 1. 4 

It 

of for with. 


1 . 8 

ft 

Asvuldyana for Asvalayana. 

If 

479, note 3, line 1 

It 

Griffith for Griffith. 

n 

486, " 1, 1 6 

ft 

below, p. 508f. 

if 

487, line 11 

It 

Surpannlchd. 

It 

489, 1. 4 

It 

monkey8 for monkey. 

It 

492, 1. 30 

It 

Uff. for 4ff. 

It 

507, 1. 15 

It 

Gandharl. 

It 

511, 1. 7 from below 

It 

Jinistic for Jain is tic, 
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P. 612, 1. 8 read that for hat. 

512, note 2, 1. 9 " Panini and Patahjali. 

" 613, " 5 " p. 1 f. 

" 618, " 1 After TJrvasl read {cf. T. Michelson, 

JA OS 29, 284 /.) 

" 622, 1. 20 read Vam&anucarita. 

1. 21 " dynasties* viz. “the 

" 627, note 2 " to for te. 

" 528, " 2 " the most clearly for most clearly. 

" 640, " 1, line 1 " Harodatta Sarnia. 

" 553, " 2, 1. 4 " Vayavtya for Vaiyavlya. 

' 557, 1. 20 " -Parana for -Purdna. 

" 562, 1. 28 " the racking torture for racking 

torture. 

" 566, 1. 7 from below, read poetics for poetry. 

" 576, note 1 " Jibananrta Vklyasayarn for Jihd- 

nanda Vidyasagara. 

" Nath for Nath. 

" 580, 1. 1 " Visnvdharmottara. 

" 587, note 2, last line " Saira for Saiva. 

" 589, 1. 7 read Siva, and Narada (comma after Siva). 

" 589, note 1, 1. 5 read the for / e. 

" 589, " 3, 1. 6 read Sastifantra. 

" 590, 1. 4 from below, put comma after Pauskara. 

" 693, 1. 20 read Prakrit for prakfti. 

Note ,— In order not to swell the Met of correction*, smaller errors such as s for i or 
a lor a, and the like, have not been mentioned in the above list. 
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Abbott, J. E., 557 n. 

Abegg, K., 577 n., 680 n. 

AbtaicirikSpi, 142. 

Abhinsaisyu, bod of Arjuna, 340, 355f.. 363, 
371, 395 n. 

Abhiras, 524. 

Adbhuta-BrSbmapa. 191. 
Adbhutottarakhapsja, 514 n. 

Adelnng, Friedrich, 23. 

AJhvaryu, priest, 161, 10J, 169. 171, 183, 
194, 214 f. 

AdhyStma-BSmayaija, 603 n., 578 f. 
Adika-PnrSna, 531 n. 

Adikavi, 5dik»vya, 475. 

Adiparvan, 341 is., 408 n. 

Adi-Purina, 533. 

Adisvaracaritra, 000 n. 

Adits, 70 f., 173, 180 f., 449. 

Aditya, 194 n. 

Aditya-Purfipa, 526 , 535 n. 

Adityaa, 634. 

Advaita, 579, 606. 

Adyfi Kaliki, Kill, 594 , 590. 

Aclian, 465 d. 

Agamas, 586 ff. 

Agsstya, a r?i, 349, 381. 402, 487 n„ 495, 
572. 

Agaatya-Sarphitfi, 572. 

Ages of the world, s. Yogas. 

Aghny*, 65. 

Agneya-PurSpa, 6. Agni-Furipa. 

Agni, 75, 80. 88 ff., 94 f., 97, 100, 124, 137, 
141, 143. 156 f.. 166, 173, 177 ff., 182, 
194 n., 205, 218, 220 f., 225, 341, 393 f„ 

■ 491 n., 493, 540, 560, 566, 572 n. 
Agnicayana, 172, 193. 

Aguihotra (fire-sacrifice), 67, 172, 177, 190, 
209. 219 ff., 228, 272 f., 353. 
Agni.PunApa, 531 f., 866, 572 o., 676, 589n. 
AgoirabaBya, 193. 

Ahasuerus, 370, 403. 

AhiipgS, 410, 425, 460, 542, 599 n. 
Abirbudhnya, 589. 

Ahirbadhnya-S&iphiti, 589, 805 a. 

Ahura, 78, 196. 

Aitareya-Arapyaka, 162 n., 235 , 271, 283. 
302 n. 

Aitareya-Bribmapa, 51, 185 o., 190 193 

d., 211, 215 f., 222 n„ 226 d., 228 n., 
285, 302, 377 is., 577 d. 
Aitareya.Upaniyad, 235 f,, 239 n., 241 a., 

243 n. 


AitibSsska, 313. 

Aiyar, B. V. Kame»vara, 295 n., 298 n., 
308 d. 

Ajasrbg', 134. 

A]3tasatrn, 253, 524. 

Ajitasattu, 474. 

Ajsgarta, a r?i. 213 f. 

AkhySna, 100 ff., 206, 211, 214, 215 n., 218, 
311 f., 314, 400 is., 470 f., 508, 518, 533, 
563 is.; A- hymns, 100-108 ; s. Ballads. 
Akbyinavidas. 226 n. 

Alaqskiras, 461, 476. 

Albers, A. Christina, 399 n. 

AllsarunI, 29, 136, 462 n., 026, 531 n., 580. 

| Alexander the Great, 27 f., 74, 292, 165. 
All-gods. 218 ; s. Visve devils. 

Amarakosa, 13, 522 n., 604, 605 ri. 

Amazons, 581. 

AinbikS-klsandn, 571 n. 

Alphas, 137. 

Amitabba. a Buddha, 440. 
Amrtabindu-Upauisad, 242 n. 
Acnrt'inada-l’panisad, 210 n. 

An.islets, 136, 138, 143, 590. 

Anandatlrtba, b. Madhva. 

Anasuyi, 561 f. 

Anatomy, 601 

Ancestor-worehip, 148, 160, 577; s. 

SrSddhas. 

Ancestral sacrifices, o. ftr5.l II. s. 

Ancient High Indian, 41 i., ('■. 

Andbakas, 443. 

Andb skavadha, 450 n. 

Andhrabhrtyas, 552. 

Andhras, 524, 575. 

Afsgada, 489, 492. 

Angiras, 58, 120, 178; — Atbarfavedu, 126 
n., 142. 

Anila-Purffpa, 631 D. 

Animal sacrifice, 95, 172, 272. 

Aniruddba, 449, 451 f. 

Anqnetil du Perron, 19 f., 175 n., 241 u, 
AnugltS, 425, 438. 

AnukramapU, 57 f,, 216, 286 f., 801. 
AnnMsana-Parvan, 424, 467 n. 

Anuftnbls, 61, 181. 461. 

AnuvitkySs, 162. 

Arsuvamaaelokas (genealogical verses), 378, 
377 d., 520, 530. 

AnvAkhySna, 224. 

ApabhraqiOa, 49. 

ApaddharmSntitesaDsparvan, 423 n. 
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Xpas, 75. 

Apastamba, 191 278, 299. 

Apastamba-Paribhafflaiitraa, 277 n 
Apastamba-SarnbitS, 170. 
Apastambfya-Dharmasntra, 168, 232 n., 269, 
277 {., 519, 567. 

•ipastambiya-Grhyasutra, 277, 312 n. 
Apastambiya-Kalpasiitra, 277. 
Apastambiya-Srautasntra, 2L5 n.. 277 n 
Apastamblya-gulvasQtra, 277 n 
Aphorisms, (maxims, gnomic poctiy,) 2, 320, 
377 f., 380 , 406, 424 , 441 f., 150, 185 f. 
497, 004. 

AprUuktas, 94, 148. 

Apsaras, 78, 103 f., 134 f., 209, 380, 390, 
393, 480, 534, 540; b. UrvaHi-legcnd 
Arapis, 90, 179 n. 

ArapyagSna, 1G7. 

Arapya-USpOa, 486 

Aranyakas, 42, 53 f., 56, 167, 223-247, 2G1, 
268. 271, 289, 292, 302, 325. 

Arbman, K., 77 n. 

Architecture, 580. 

Arc.ka, 164 ft. 

Ardhamffgadlil, 48. 

Ardbanffrisvara, 53b, G02. 

Arhatas, 574 n. 

Arithmetic, 4 12 

Arjuna, 329-374. 401, 426 IT, 436 f , 156, 
458, 472, 502, 505, 507, 5b4 ; uame of 
Indra. 470. 

Arjunamisra, 468 n. 

Arnold, Edwin, 383 n., 427 n 
Arnold, E. V , 63 n. 

Arrowsmith, R., 72 n. 

Artfa, 48. 

A Wya-BrSliuiapa, 286 n. 

Areeyakalpa, 279, 284 n. 

Artabhftga, 258. 

Artha, 326, 424 n. 

Arthavfida, 202, 208. 

Arupi, a priest. 231 n. ; s UdJalaka Xrufii 
Aruni-tTpanijad, 234 n. 

Aryaman, 108. 

Aryans, 63, 68, 84, 233. 

Aryastava, 446 n 
Xfffdha BSvayasa, 202. 

Asat, the Non-existent, 124, 150, 321, 
251. 

Ascetic, ascetics, 53, 212 n , 231,233, 392, 
406 n. ; ascetic morality, 380 n., 411, 413, 
417, 429, 460; ascetic poetry, 320 f., 
379, 405, 408, 410, 422, 459, 474, 530. 
Asceticism, 201, 212, 380 n . 117, 423, 598. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 11. 

Afjoka, 28, 31, 309, 474 n , 511. 

Asramas, stages of life, the four, 232 f, 
275, 418 n., 423, 623, 535, 639 u., 540, 
650, 559, 671, 582, 589, 597. 
Asramn-Upanisad, 233 n, 
AfiramavSsikaparvan, 373 u. 

Astikaparvan, 313, 388 n , 389 u. 

Astrology, 4, 566, 677, 580. 

Astronomy, 4, 12, 56, .26, 268, 288 f,, 309, 
506, 075, 677, 580; and age of Veda, 294. 
299. 


Asura, Asuras, 78, 196 f , 207, 224, 379, 450 
{., 538 . 

Asvagho?a, 241 n., 464 n., 490 n , 512 ft. 
AsvalAyana, 271, 284, 473. 
AsvalSyana-Grbyasntra, 160 n., 214 n., 279, 

__ 312 n., 314 u., 4 7 1. 
Asvalayana-grautaButra, 279. 

Asvamedha, s. Horse sacrifice, 
tfivamedhikaparvan, 372 n , 584, 586 
Ain ipati Tfaikeya, 231. 

Asvattliaman, 8on of Droija, 330, 365, 367 ff. 
Afivins, 76 f., 94, 107, 167, 173, 176, 179 f., 
306 n., 830, 390 ff. 

Atharvan, magic formula, 54, 120, 156; fire- 
1 priest, 419 f. 

1 Atharvfingirasab, 120. 

A harvaprayaScittSni, 281 n. 

■ AtbirvtKiras-TJpaniaaii, 241. 

A ha.v-areda, A -bambita, 42, 54, 56, 111, 
118, 119-158, 159, 162 n., 163, 182 f., 

I 195 f.. 198, 242 1., 245, 266, 276, 280 f., 
284 , 2 h 6 n , 306 n , 313 f., 318, 470, 
518, 605 ; language and metre, 42, 122; 
prose in the A., 121 /. ; translations, 

I 119 n.; date, 122 ff., 195, 290; cultural 
conditions, 123 religion and uiytho- 
i logy, 124 ; sacredness 125 f. : name, 119 
f. ; spells for healing of diseases, 129- 
137; prayers for health and long life, 

■ 136; benedictions, 136 1., 159 ; expiatory 
spells for cleansing from guilt and sm, 

| 137 f. , spells for restoration of harmony, 

; 138 ; magic snugs referring to marriage 

j and love. 139-142, 139, curses and 

I exorcisms, 112-116 ; magic songs for the 

king, 116 f.; exorcisms in the interest 
of the Brahmans, 147 f. ; songs and 
charms composed for sacnheial puiposes, 

\ 146 f. ; theosopliical and cosmogonic 

| liyrnus, 119-158. 227 ; BrShmanas of the 

| A., 190: EpamSaJs of the A., 237-215 ; 

: A. and Kauwkasutra. 280. 

! Atharvaveda-Parisiftas. 281. 

! Atharvavoda-PratisakLiya-sutra, 284. 

Atharvavediy apaficapatalika, 286 d. 

| Atharvaved i-I’panisads, s. Atharvneda. 

! Athiavaus, 119 f. 

At man, 226, 231, 247 ff., 421, 536, 549, 579, 
i BOO; and Brahman, 247 ff. ; etymology, 
249. 

Atri, a rji. 57, 445. 

Aufrecht, 'I heodor, 21, 23, 119 d., 140 n., 
154 n., 164, 190 n., 397 n., 517 n.,531 n., 
; 537 n.. 545 d., 555 n., 565 n., 567 n., 

i 572 n., 575 n., 562 n., 581 n., 592 n. 

AvulokiteSvara 561 n. 

Avalon, Arthur, 592 and uotes to 587, 593- 
5*’., 598-600, 602-605 ; s. Woodroffe. 
Avantivarman, 426. 

AvatSras, s. Vi^nu, 8iva. 

Avesta, 41 n., 76, 78, 119, 303 f. 

Avimuk tannthStrnya, 576. 

Ayasthfina, 228. 

Ayodliya-Kaudii, 481. 

Ayurveda, 313 n. 

Ayu?ySt}i guktSni, 136. 
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BSdarSyana, 265. 

Balivyca-BrSlimaya, 101 n. 

Baines, A., 315 n. 

Buka, a giant, 333 f., 347. 

Baladeva or BalarSma or IUma with the 
ploughshare, 33G, 340, 367, 374, 446 f., 
443-451. 

BaladevAltnika, 451 n. 

BsladevaroSliStniyakathana, 449 n. 

BSIakiSpda, 479. 

Biiaki, s. GSrgya BJIAki. 

BalarSma, b. Baladeva. 

Bali and PrahlSda. 425 

Ballads ballad poetry. 102 f., 113 n , 812, 
400 n., 506, 508, 516 f., s. Akhyana. 

Buna, 40, 311, 438, 451, 463, 520, 553, 565 
n. 

BSnayuddlia, 451 n. 

Batrdliu = Brahmmja, 183 n. 

llanerea. K. M , 559 n., 591 n. 

Bard poetry, 318, 377, 379, 3s7, 397, 621, 
528, 530. 

Barlaatn and Joasaph, 400. 

Barnett, L D., 427 n., 428 n., 432 n., 433 n. 

Barret, Le Ib>y Carr. 121 n. 

Barth Auguste, 34 n., 59 n.. 68 n., 70 n., 
102 n., 233 n., 296 n., 316 n . 374 n., 
131 n., 452 n., 512 n., 514 n., 517 li., 

530 n., 540 n., 591 n. 

Barua, Beimnadhub, 2J0 n., 246 n., 217 n., 
258 n. 

Battle-chants, 146. 

Battle charm, 109 f. 

Baudlmyana, 278, 2.19. 

Baudhayuno-Dharmnsutra. 231 n., 241 n. 

BaudliSyuna-Grhyusutra, 277 n. 

Bau IhSyana-Kalpiaiitru, 271 n.. 277. 

Baudhayanu-Pittinedhasutra, 281 u. 

Baudliflyana-Srautasiitra, 105 n., 215 n., 
277 n., 298 n., 319 n. 

BaudliSyana-gulvasutra, 277 n. 

Baumgartner. A., 477 n. 

Bayne3, H., 237 n., 238 n. 

Beal, 8., 524 n. 

Belloni-Filippi, F., 579 n. 

Belvalkar, S. K., 288 n. 

Bendall, C., 571 n. 

Benedictions, 107, 136 f.. 146, 159. 

Benfey, Theodor, 2, 407 and notes to 163. 
359, 368, 406, 409 f., 445, 585. 

Bengali, 60. 

Bergaigne, Abel, 59 n., 77 n, 

Beeant, AnDie, 427 n. t 438. 

Betham, G. K., 572 n 

Bhadkamkar, H. M.,242 n. 

Bhaga, 94, 108. 

BhagavadgUS, 11, 15 If., 303 n., 428-439, 
441. 445, 457, 460, 612, 557, 066, 574, 
592 n., 597. 

Bhagavat = Vi?nu, 425 n., 654. 

BhSgavat, BajSrum RSinkrishna, 154 n., 
474 n. 

BbSgavatamShStrnya, 542 d. 

BbSgavaia-PurSna, 377 n., 330 n., 394 n., 
454 n., 617 n., 521 n., 523 n., 528 n., 
530 ££., 541, 542 n„ 544, 645 n„ 547 n., 


649 n., 553 n., 664-557, 572 n.. 573 n„ 

678, 58C, 587 n., 605 n. 

BhSgavata religioD, 457. 

BhAgavataB, 304 n., 426, 437 ff., 460, 554, 

685 n 

Bhagawan, Swami Achintya, 241 n. 
Blmgwaddatta, 286 n. 

Bliur$a;ySni 129. 

Bhairava, 604 n. 

Bhairavaa. 574 n. 

Bhakti, 431, 433, 435, 437,439,625, 659, 
586. 

BhaktimSrga, 601. 

Bhakt-MSla. 585 n. 

Bhandaikar, D. B., 437 n., 524 n., 566 n., 
667 n. 

Bhandarkar B. G., 40 n.. 46 n., 69 n., 237 
n.. 241 n., 245 n., 295 n., 306 n., 428 n., 
435 n., 437 n., 438 n., 439 n., 468 n., 

463 n.. 464 n., 467 n., 605 n., 512 n., 617 
n., 554 n.. 556 n,. 674 n, 679 n., 584 n., 
588 n.. 591 n., 592 n. 

BhSnuuiati, 450. 

Bhinimiadharana, 150 n. 

BharadviVu, u r§i, 57. 

BhSradnVa. 277 f., 285. 

Rh5rad\a;a-8ik?tT, 285. 286 n. 

Bliaiata. the king. 317. 376, 377 n., 453, 
470. 540; Bit.—legend 518 f. 

Bharata, brother of llama, 481-487. 493, 608. 
BbfSrata, 317 n., 325, 370, 453, 471, 473 f., 
514. 

Bhoratas, BhSratus, 317 f., 328 ff., 443. 
Bliaratavartta, 548. 

Bhartrhari, 9. 18, 436 n. 

BhS-a, 314 n., 362 n. 

Bout a, BIiuUb, 315 n., 528 n. 

Bliattacliarya ItaBik.al. 499 n. 

Bhattacbarya, VidbuBhekhara, 601 n, 

Bhava, 137. 

Bhavablinti, 477. 

Bbaviayaparvan, 452, 464 n. 

Bhavieya/t -PurSna, 519, 523 n., 526 n., 

531 567, 572 n. 

Bhaviijyottar&-PurSpa, 507. 

Bbima, 329-374, 385, 425, 471, 607. 

Bliifcma, 329, 838, 341, 343 ft., 355, 357 ff., 
371, 395, 406, 422 f., 468. 

Bb'timaka, 449. 

Bhiemaparvan, 359 n. 

Bboja, king of DhSr, 40. 

Bhojaka, 567. 

Bhrgu, a 391, 394, 542 {. ; Bhfgus, 120 n. 
Bhrguvistara, 120 n. 

Bhrgvafigirasah. ISO d. 

Bijnnighaptu, 604 n. 

Bijas, 695, 601 f., 604 n. 

BimbiaSra, 474, 624. 

Biogrspby, 3. 

Blaquiere, \V. C., 683 n. 

Blau, A., 518 n., 521 n., 548 D. 

Bloch, Tb,, 278 n, 

Bloomfield, Maurice, 310, 144, 146, SOI and 
notes to 59, 72,102,119, 121,131-183, 
135,140-142, 149, 161 f., 154, 168, 190, 
280 f„ 813, 406, 518. 
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Bodas, M.B., 243 d. 

BoghazkiM, 304, 300. 

Bbhtliugk, Otto, 22, 241 n., 415 n., 

439 n. 

Bolling, G. M. 281 n. 

Books, written, 33 f. 

Bopp, Franz, 16 f., 327 n., 382, 394 n., 
399 n. 

Bose, Shib Chunder, 399 n., 505 n. 

Boxborger, R., 327 n., 409 n., 427 u. 

Bradke, P. v., 278 n. 

Brahmacariu, 154, 233, 273. 

Brnhmadatta, 445 n., 450. 

Brah magi til, 671. 

Brahmagupta, 580. 

Bralimaialisutta, 171 u. 

Brabmakaivarta-Purina, 567. 

Brahina-Khapda, 541 n., 568. 

Brihma-marriage, 598. 

Brahman, philosophical term, 150 f., 151 IT , 
175, 183 f., 186. 223 ft.. 233, 211. 214. 
217 if., 253 f., 25o, 260 f., 264. 26s. 363 
n.. 380. 410, 434. 43d, 528, 637, 568. 59.1. 
590,597,599, 601; etymology, 247 f. : 
s-aciifiee to the Brahman, 273. 

Brahman, the god, 31, 36, 56, 174, 193 f., 
259.341,354, 360, 394 ff.. 451, 452 u., 
476, 480, 492, 495, 532 f.. 537 f., 542 iT„ 
519, 551, 560, 562, 569, 572 n., 573, 578, 
581, 587 n., 58.1, 593. 

Brahman, the high priest, 100 Of., 
184. 

Brklunapu/otic who knows the Brahman , 
229 u. ; b. Brahmans. 

Brilhmunis, 42, 4(1, 53 f.. 56 f.. 62, 70 n., 
101,121,120,167,171, 173 lt-3 184 m. 
187-228, 220 f., 233 fT.. 21s 259. 265, 301 
f., 309, 317, 522. 602,605; meaning of 
the word, 187 I., 269 n. ; period of 
development of B. liteiutme, 195 f.. 201, 
292 f., 295 f.. 302, 306 n.; ndigioua and 
social conditions, 196-201 ; science of 
sacrifice, 101, 189. 195, 20 , 8 , 225 IT., 261 ; 
their contents. 201 IT. ; narratives. | 
mvtbs and legeuds, 103 f., 208 fT., 226, 
311,317, 390 f., 394, 461, 170 f., 518, 
5G1 n., 578 n. ; creation legends, 219 fT. ; 
B. and Aravyakus, 233 f.. 230, 261, 268 ; 
B. and Sutras, 270 IT., 278 n., 262, 294 ; 
Upanifads in B., 235, 302 u. 

Brahmanaspati, 100. 

Brahrnapda.Puriija, 523 n., 531 f., 553 n., 
572 n., 878 f. 

Brahmanieal myths and legends, 321, 387- 
105,410,441, 459, 474, 480, 496. 601, 
521. 

Brahmanism, 55, 291 f., 304, 517, 697; 

brahmanieal morality, 417. 

Brahmane/brahrnina, priestly caste/, 32, 42, 
88 , 109 f,, 123 f., 147 f,, 162, 100, 198 fT., 
211, 214, 218 f., 227 f., 230 IT., 216, 253, 
259, 261, 275, 311, 318 IT., 325, 335 f., 
338 f., 353, 387, 392 f., 402 ff., 410, 415, 
425,482,463, 407, 480, 495, 497, 528, 
529 n., 541 ff., 568, 660, 564, 673, 683, 
690. 


Brabma-PurSpa/BrShma-P./, 454 n., 526 n., 
531 f., 833-836, 572 n. 

Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta, 580. 

Brahmavaivarta-Puriiija, 397 n., 522 n., 
631 f., 533 n., 541 n., 887-809, 572 n. 

BrabrnSvarta, 106 

Brahmaveda , 162 n. 

Brahmodya, 183, 228, 352. 

Brahmo Sami], 20, 438. 

Blondes, G., 7. 

Bfliadaranyaka-Upani^ad, 02n., 185n.. 194, 
229, 231 n., 235f., 239n., 241n., 246n., 
253 d., 236n., 257n., 258-260, 264n., 

353n. 

Brhadaava, 381. 

Bfhadhralima-sainbitS, 590. 

Bfl’addevata, 105n., 28fif., 289n. 

Bjiadibaima-Puraii.i, 531n., 5'.3n., 558n., 
iQAff, 

Bi'hadvisnupurSna, 545n. 

Bfliannala, 354f. 

Brhaniiarajiy a-Purina, 557-359. 

Brhaspati, god, 100, 180, 405n., 425, 

538. 

Biliaspati, author of a law-book, 519n.; 
Mu of B., 423. 

Bi-hut, a melody, 133, 167, 181. 

Brhati, 02. 

Brlmlkdfliil, 49. 

! Brockhaus, 4G2n. 

Bruce. Charles. 3b3m 

Prime. J., 16ln. 

Bi uunliofer, H., 74n., 307. 

Bit .-her, K., II In. 

Buddha, 7, 47, 52, 201, 23C, 310, 314, 320, 
440n., 474 . 48611 ., 5]Of.. 52f, 557, 582f. ; 
B. legend. 490n. ; B.-ballads and epic, 
508. 

Buddhacarita, 490n., 512f. 

Buddhism, 2t,27f.. 51 f.. 201. 231, 258, 265, 
2.12. 303, 411a.. 465, 474, 50S1T., 516, 
558n., 689n., o'. 12, 605. 

Bud,Hi.at literutuie, 13, 21. 24, 27, 29. 33 , 
36, 39, 47, 51, 101f., 126, 201. 220n., 
263. 303,35311., 409, 410n., 466m, 508, 
51 Of.. 516, 518, 521. 585, 597f. ; and the 
epics, 353m, 414, 471-173, oil ; canon, 
32. 4 3 510; B. Sanskrit literature. 47; 
B. Mahayiimi texts. 34, 525, 5G4u. ; 

B. Stories, 338n., 407, 409, 4llm; 
9 . Jatab 1 ; B. Tantras, 605; B. dia¬ 
logues, 401 ; a. Tipituka. 

Buddhists, 27, 47f., 55, 125, 231, 264m, 
314, 360n., 405. 409, 417, 422, 459. 463, 
473f., 512f., 551, 558; missionaries in 
China. 29. 

Fiihler, Georg. 24, bl, 34n., 40. 45n., 243n., 
396n. 2!)9f., 303f., 384n., 463m, 519n., 
526m, 527n., 5C7n,, 580n,, 5b3n. 

Burial, S2m, 95f., 282; s. Funeral 

rites. 

Burk, Albert, 277n. 

Burnell, A. C., 167 d., 192n., 210m, 280n., 
286m 

Burnouf, Eugene, 20f., 617n,. 6'21n., 623n., 
528n,, 531n., 555u., 556, 565n. 
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Cakra, 694f., 598, 601, 604o. ; cakrapujfl 
504n. 

Caland, W., On., 13n., 10n., 96n., 102n. 
105n., 163n., I66n., 167 d., 169n., 170n.. 
190u., 191n., 192u., 272n., 274n., 277n. 
278n., 279 q., 280n., 231n., 23in., 288n. 
298n., 319n., 3S4u., 523n., 565n., 680n. 
Caleb, C. C , 427n. 

Cambodia, 464. 

Campu, 101. 

CandS, 591. 

Capdakausika, 56Ln. 

Candi, 56on. 

Candimabatmya, 565n. 
Catjdi-CandikS-Purilna, 582. 

Candlsntaka, 565n. 

Candradeya, 583. 

Candragupta (Maurya), 28, 474, 524. 
Candragupta I (Gupta dyuasty), 524. 
CandrahasopSkhyaua. 585f. 

CariySpitaka, 409n. 

Carpenter, J. E., 428n. 

Cartellieri, W., 316n., 463n. 

CaryS, 588. 

Castes, 66, 121, 198, 218, 241u„ 269, 275, 
415, 423, 523, 533, 539n., 510. 550, 559, 
567, 571, 532, 589, 597f. 

Cattle, a. Cow. 

CaturSdbyayikS, 284n, 

CSturruAsya (sacrifice of the seasons), 172, 
190, 207, 272f. 

Chanda, B., 505n. 

Chandas, 168n., 268n. 

Chauduga, 168n. 

ChSndogya-Upani?ad, 54, lG2n., 185ri., 
229n., 230n., 231n., 233n., 235f., 241n., 
242n.,244u., 245, 248n., 250n., 255n., 
257n., 260n., 313n., 363n., 457, 557o., 
078n. 

Charms, s. Magic. 

Charpentier, Jarl. 102n., 100n.. llln., 

113n., 154n., 211n., 312u., 313n., 389n., 
418n., 509n. 

Chattopadhyaya, K., 306n. 

Chavannes, Ed., 5l3n., 585n, 

Chdzy, A. Zi., 15/.,370n., 534n. 

Chinese pilgrims, 29, 605. 

Chiromancy, 577. 

Christian Eucharist, 440; mystics, 266, 
431n. ; influence, 266, 431n. 

Chronology, 575, 601 ; of Indian litera¬ 
ture, 25-30, 2905. 

Cirakarin, 413. 

Circle, a. Cakra. 

Citr&ngada, 322, 329. 

CitrShgada and Arjuna, 339. 

Clemen, C., 307n. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, 12f., 16, 19, 40, 
99n., 24Zn.,656. 

Commentaries, 4, 38, 270, 497n. 

Comparative philology, IGf. 

Cosmogony, 149-158, 240, 424, 623, 537. 
Cosmography, 577. 

Cosmology, 820, 587, 566, 580. 

Cosquin, E., 685n. 

Cow, 64f., 163f., 181, 184, 221, 404. 


Cowell, E. B., 235n., 238n., 490n. 

Creation (legends), 98ff., 208, 218-225, 245, 
434, 444, 462, 520, 522, 529, 534, 536f., 
1 539, 546, 554, 558/., 5675., 572, 574ff., 

, 680, 6881., 601,604. 

[ Crooke, W., 478n., 535n., 686n. 

! CulikS-Dpanijad, 120n., 240n., 242n. 

! Cunha, J. G. da, 571n. 

I Curses, 125, 128, 140, 142-146, 182, 
j Cyavana, 39011., 402. 


j Dahimann, Joseph, 313n., 316n., 440n., 
459f., 471n. 

Daksa, 441, 533, 551, 576. 

Dukjinil, priestly fee, 114, 148, 160, 175, 
181,188,199. 

DaktfiuacSra. 599n. 

Dama, 560n. 

Dnmayanti, s. Nala and D. 

DAuiodara II, king of Kashmir, 479. 

' Dinadharma, 445, 464. 

j DAnastutis, 114-117, 149, 314. 

Dancing, 4, 418, 580. 

Dandin, 605n. 

Dara Sbakob, Mohammed, 19. 

Darmesteter, J., 374o. 

DarfaparnamiTsa (new and full moon sacri¬ 
fice). 172, 190, 202, 272f. 

j Das, Ahinas Cliaudra, 308n. 

, Das, Bhagavan, 427n. 

Dasakuinftracarita, 605n. 

; Daearatha, Dasaratha, 481£f., 487, 497, 

508f. 

Dasaratha-JStaka, 180n., 608, 509n. 

. DilsaB, 63, 78. 

DSsgupta, 3., 23'2n., 247n., 249n., 430n., 
596n. 

Dassara least, 477. 

Dasyu, 68, 78. 

Datta, Bhagavat, 289n. 

Davids, s. Rhys Davids. 

Davies, John, 427n. 

Death, 97, 174, 221n., 39511.. 4311., 41711., 
481f., 553, 566, 577 ; s. Burial, Funeral 
rites. 

Deussen, Paul, 150, 1551., 236, 240, 21811., 
258, 206 and notes to 45, 99f., 110, 115, 
117f.. 175, 218, 223, 232-234, 238-245, 
247, .127, 395, 414f., 117, 424f., 427, 
439/., 516, 526, 559. 

Devakf, 446, 457. 

Devas, 78,197. 

Devi, 555n., 573/., 676, 581, 591, 60811., 
5995. 

; Devibh8gavata-Pur5na, 531n., 555. 

i DevimShStmya 565. 

Dhammapada, 4l8n, 

Dbanafijaya = Arjuna, 472. 

Dhanvantari, 389. 

Dharma, right and morals, 276, 826, 382, 
406. 422, 424n., 519n„ 681, 599; god of 
justice and death, 329/., 353, 374, 390, 
397, S98n., 563/. 

Dharma&letras, 233n., 424, 626d,, 581n., 

606, 
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Dharmasutras, 56, 241, 275, 277f., 285. 
DharmavySdha, 415, 581. j 

Dhartar, 94. 

Dhfttar, 94, 150f. 

Dhatarattha, 472. 

Dlir^tadyumun, 335f., 358, 365, 308f. i 

DhrtarSftra, 815, 323, 329(1'., 338, 342f., 

3i5ff., 350f., 356fl., 363. 3001., 370, 373, | 
406, 408, 456,470, 472. 

Dhrnva, 29Cf., 411, 540, 557. 

Dbydna, 596, 602. i 

Dliyftnayoga, 013. 

Dialogue liyniDB, 100-108, 311; d. between , 
father and aon, 117,561; dialogues, 216, . 
404, -414f., 421. 421, 530, 518, 050: s. | 
J tihagaHaipyada. r 

Dice, game of, 112ff., 172, 312. 3l5lf., | 

381, 419. 

Didactic poems, 459. 

Digambara Jains, 525, 5.38, 551. 

Diktat, 587, 590, 602. 

Dikaliit, Sankar B., 298n. 

Dinara, 404o. 

Dio ClirysostomoH, 405n. 

Diseases, 129-137. 

Divination, 4. 

DrahySyaita-SraiiUsntra, 271), 

Drama, 2, 4, 39, 43, 45, l«f., 101CT., 312n., 
451n., 177. 507, 5l2n. 

Draupadi, 334-357, 807-375, 384, 397m, 396 . ' 
425, 172, 502, 507, 560f. ; a. Krsn;». 
Draudian languages, 51. 

Drona, 3.30. 3.38, 3131., 317, 357f., 363, 365, 
371, 375, 500u. 

Dronaparvan. 363n. 

Drupuda, 331IT., 350. 358f., 36,5 , 309, ' 

371. 

Dul.itfanta (Dmyanta), 317, 170. 

Dupenon, s. Anquetil du 1’erton. 

Durg5, 410n., loin., 467, 538, 3:19n., 512, 
565f., 568, 570, 571n., 576, 578n., 591, 
693, 005. 

Din'gitmSiiStmya, 060u. 

DiirgApujfi, 505. 

Durgustuva, 451n. 

Durgastotra, 408n. i 

DurjanamukhacapeUk‘ 1 , om.idiaeapetika, opad-' 
mapitdukit, 55f>n. 

DurvSaaa, 549n. , 

Durjodhana, 329-375, 400, 455, 470, j 

507. 

Dussaaiina, 331, 313(1., 301, 303, 360, j 

470. 

Dugyunttt=»Duh?anta, 370f. 

Datughatotkaca, 362n. 

Dutnviikya, 344n. 

Dutt, Manmatha Nath, 827m, 479n., 541m, 
555n., 500n., 570n., 592u. 

Dutt,, Romesh, 827m, 335m, 479n. 
Dvftdaaaaahasrl.Stotra, 506. j 

Dvaipayana, s. VySsa. 

Dvttrakd, 449 , 451. 

DvSravati, 452. 

Dvipadi-Virfij, 62. 

Dvivedi, Manilal N., 529. 

Dyaua, 75, 222. 

78 


Earth, 87, 94, 137, 15if., 157, 175, 178, 183, 
494f., 515, 570; a. Prtbivi. 

Eckhart, 206. 

Economics, 4. 

Edgerton, Franklin, lllln., 12Ln., 149n., 
28) n., 435, 438m 

Eelsingh, H. F., Run. 

Eggeling, Jnlius, 193n., 198m, 202u., 203n,, 
204m, 205n., 2f',"n., 209n., 210n., 217n., 
218m, 384n., 514n., 517n., 133m, 535m, 
636m, Clin., 553m, 555m, 5'7a., 566n., 
570n., 571n-, 572o., 079n., 580m 582n., 
584n., 589m, 590m, 592n. 

Ehm, J., 107n. 

EkdksarakoSa, OOln. 

Ekcsynga, 400n ; a. TJ./irorn-Iegcod. 

Eknatha, 679. 

Knot, S,r Charles, 457n., lOSm, 160n., 517n., 
5o6n., 509n., 587m, 5H8n., 592m, 593u., 
795n. 

Embryology. 241. 001. 

Encyclopaedia, 500, 57 r . 

Epic poetry, Epics, 2, 18, 35, 37, 43f., 46, 
48. 101, 103, 226) 291, 300, 311-316, 319, 
324n ,334n., 4°7,5t)6, 552, 5H7 ; beginnings 
of, 101,‘220,3118 ,321m ;e. in Btabman&s, 
208-218; language of, 44, 46, 461, 510ff ; 
Indian and Greek e. 500; their age, 
512m ; ornate e , 2f , 512 

Erotics, 1, 2l4n. 1 a. Kilmasnstra. 

Eacliatologv. ‘245 ; a. Heaven, Hell- 

Ethics, 207f., 258-260, 319 , 352 , 406 , 415, 
42lf., 129, 529, 510, 588, 597; ethical 
maxima » Aphorisms. 

Etymology, 56. 70, 140, 203, 220, 268. 

Ewing, A. H 1 004m 

Exorcisms. 109. 125, 132, 136, 140, 142-146, 
ls 2 f., 273, 388; for Brahmans, 147f. 

Expiatory ceremonies, s PrilynSeitta. 

Expiatory formulae, 137F. 

Ezour-vedam, 13m 


rabbi, 2, 6 , 101 320, 1055, 

Faddegon, B., 435n. 

Fa-Hien, 29. 

Fairy-tale, 2, 320. -105, 407. 

Farquhar, J. N-, 435n , 517n., 52')u.. 532n., 
515n , 55lm, 650m, 565m, 508m, 569n., 
574m, 570 d , 579n , 588n , 690n. t 592n., 
593m, 604 n 

Fate, 312, 375, lllf, 492 
Fathers, b. Pitaraa. 

Fauche, H., 327n., 479n. 

FauibOll, V., 409o., 415n., 508n. 

Fay, Edwin \\ ■■ 72m, 27Gn. 

Fe’.ber, E., 169n. 

Fick, Richard, 232m 
Fire-altar, 173, 181, 193, 205. 

Fire-cult, 90, llUf., 172n. 

Fire-drill. 179. 

Fire priest, a. Atbaryan. 

Fire-aaorifioe, 8 . Agnihotra. 

Fleet, J. F., 28n., 437m, 474m, 512m, 523n, 
526u. 

Flood-legend, 210 , 394 , 396 , 541, 575, 
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Florenz, C. A., 119n. 

Forest.hermits, S3, 170,212u., 231, 234, 2SS. 
Forrer, E., SOtiu. 

Forster, Georg. 11. 

Foucaux, Ph. E.. 327n. 

Frank, Othmar, 2Ui. 

Franke, K, Otto, 27n,, 4l0n., 416n., 512n. 
Friederich. R., 469n. 614n., 678n, 
Friedlaender, VV., 235n. 

Fritze, L., 38 4n. 

Fritzache, R., 237n. 

Frog song, 109f. 

Funeral hymns, songs, 35-97, 107, 122, 143, 
160, 176. 

Funeral rites, death ceremonies, 143, 160, 
103, 272, 311, 566, 577 ; s . Burial. 

FiSrst, A,, 236n. 


Oaastra, D., 190n., 27’Jn. 

Qambier-l’iirry, F. B., 531u. 

Gapapati Sastrt, T., 278n., 279n., 6(tln. 
Ganas, 166, 160. 

Garidhara, 437. 

GSndhSri, 329, 346, 368.360, 367, 370f., 373. 
507, 

Gandharvas, 78, 101, 134f., 209, 217f„ 250, 
325, 332, 348, 350, 354, 610. 
Gandharvaveda, 813n. 

GaueSa, 468n., 530n., 566, 066, 570, 673, 
676, 582. 

Ganesa-Khanda, 563. 

Gayeaa-PurSna, 582. 

GaneSa-atotra, 670. 

Gaiiga(Gangea). 64, 123, 328n., 480, 535, 
ol3f., 558, 581f. 

GafigSdharmab, 582. 

Gafiirasabaaraniman, 572. 

Ganges, s. Gshgri. 

Ganguli, Kisori Mohan, 327n. 

Gurbe. Ricliard, 225, 436 and notes to 121, 
232, 277!., 280 304, 427, 430f„ 433, 137, 
489f., 457f. 

Garbha-Upanuj'd, 211, 242n. 

Gardabbas, 524. 

Gargi, 220. 

Gargya BaUki, 24Cu , 2."’. 

Garuda, 0«8f., 576. 

Garuda-Puriina(GSruda-P.), 454u., 523n., 

530fT., 572n., 876-578, 580. 
Garuda-Dparnbad, 2l3n., 245. 

Garutuiat, 100. 

Gaster, M., 585n. 

GSthSs, 47, 211, 211n., 215, 226, 311, 314, 
471,520,530; s Jtttaka ; g. narasarpgi, 
22C, 314, 470. 

Gaudapada, 590u, 

GandapS.diya-K8iikas, 238n. 

Ganri, 676. 

Gautama, fattier of Svetaketu, 230. 

Gautama Buddha, s. Buddha. 
Gautama-Dharmasutra, 35, 241u., 519. 
Gautama H&ridrumata, 230. 
Gautama-Pitrmedhasutra. 281c. 
Gautamasmrti, 66Dn. 

Gautamasr&ddhakalpa, 280n. 
Gautamlm5h5tmya, 535. 


Gawronski, A., 613u. 

Gnyum&h&tinya, 654, 573. 

Gayatri, 61, 63, 153, 164, 173ff., 217. 

Geiger, Bernhard, 109u. 

Geiger, Wilhelm, 61r. 
i Geluer, J. M. van, 278n. 

I Geldner, Karl F., 67. 71, 72n., 71, 102n.. 
105n., 209n., 313n,, 445u., 6.’2n, 
Genealogies, 320, 444f., 520, 522L, 528n., 
520, 5S6f., 551, 551, 660, 566, 670, 674ff., 
580, 584 ; genealogical verses, s. Auu- 
\ amsaslnkas, Vanisas. 

| Geography, 320, 634, 648, 666 , 575, 580; of 
| the Veda, 63f., 123. 19Cf., 299f. ; ol the 
epics, 607f. 

| Geomeuy, 4, 275. 
j German and IndiaD, r'- 8 , lOQiT. 

Gesta Eununorum, 585n. 

; Ghuta'fttaka, 472n. 

Gliatoik 'ca, 333, 548. 363f. 

I Gheyn, 3. van den, 431u. 

Ghora Angirasa, 457. 

I Ghose, Auiobmdo. 237u. 
j GildcmeisUr. J., 23n. 

| Giles, P.. : 04n., 305. 
j Git'l, s BhugnvaJgita. 

I GiUgounda, 556n.. 557n. 
j GitalaniktlramrJesa^, 554n. 

! Gitauiali&tniya, 542u. 
j Gla«enapp, Iielinutl, von. 18 u.,517d. 

! Gnomic poetry, a. Aplionsms. 
Goblula-Gvlijasutra, 100u., 270 277, 27'!, 
281. 

Gcblul.iputra, 231. 

Cobln lya - i’aj lsirtas, 2 81 n. 

God, 553, 571 ; s. Love of God. 

Godabole, X.B., 586n. 

Goethe, 11. 200n. 

Goloku, 440. 

I Gopala Bhatta, Hatni, 270n. 
j Gop.itlia-Bralimaija. 70n., 19U 
I Gorresio, Gaspare, 470n . 408. 
j Gospels, 6. New Testament, 
i Gough, A. IS., 2t7u. 

Govardliana, 147. 

Gosindaoarye Svamin, A., 505n., 53911. 

Gi Amagcyagina, 167. 

Gramma;, 3f., 8 , 12, 35, 56, 226, 268 284, 

250, 666 , 577. 6-0, 

Grammarians. 32, 233. 285. 

Grassiunnn, H., 71. 

Greeks, 27, 2 Jon., 437, 116, 465, 51 I, 51 . 
Gfhastiia, 233. 

Grhyakartnani, 160. 

Grhya-sacrifices, 102n. 
Grbya-,atpgralinpari 6 i 9 ia, 2Blv 
Grhyasutras, 66 , 107, 126, 160, 2721L, 280f, 
296, 516. 

Grierson, G. A., 40 q., 43n., 47n., 49n., 

61 n., 312u., 431n., 430n., 439n., 440n., 
455n., 468n., 608n.. 611n., 512n, 

6l4n., 556n., 668 u., 686 n. 

Griffith, Ralph T. H., 81f., 92. 112, 157 
and notes to 71, 98, 104, 107L, 111, 
119, 129-131, 137, 141, 144, 147, 152, 
170, 399, 410, 476, 479, 46S£. 
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Grill, Julius, 119n. 

Grimm, Jacob, 486n. 

Grohmanu, J. V., 130n. 

Gftsamada, a r 1 ?'. 67f. 

Grube, E,, 312n. 

Grube, W., 268n. 

Gubernalis, A. de, 383. 

Gutiadhya, 41), 614n. 

Gupag, 430, 632. 

Gune. P. D., 70o. 

Guptas. 624, 653. 

Haas, E., 274n. 

Haberlandt, M., 409n. 

Haldvy, J., 301n. 

Halbed, Nathaniel Brasaey, 10. 

Hall. F. E., 674n. 

Hullifia-dunci a, 448n. 

Hamilton, Alexander. 13f, 15n. 

Hammer, Joseph v.. 409u. 
HamaathmbhakopflkhTiSna, 453n. 

Hanumat, 348, 385, 4771., 48011,, 501, 609. 
Hauxleden, Johann Ern3t. 9. 

Hara=givn, 452n. 

Harnptaaflda Sustri, 5200., 571n., 580n., 
6'.l2n., 5!)3n., 5.15u., 596t)., 604u., G05n. 
Hardy. Edmund. 176n., 472 d. 

Hare. W. Ii., 429n. 

Han •< Vitim. 4H, 452n., 453. 517. 

Hangita, 48Sn. 

Harihurfltmakaetava, 152n. 

Hanlila, 555n. 

Harisciiudra, 211-211, 501. 

Harivamka, 105, 321, 377n., 380n., 407n., 
443-464, 45511,400. 404, 407n., 466n., 4(19. 
472, 477, 502. 503n. ; 541 ri., a teligions 
book 452; a PurtTpa. 4131.. 454 ; H. and 
Purttnaa, 5171., 520, 5521., 557. 56(3, 575, 
577. _ • 

HurivunGa-l’uiSna, 443. 

Harija, 520. 

Hai?»carita, 4C3n., 526. 

Hartiug, P., 277n. 

Hastings, Warren, 91. 

Hanei, J. \\\, 110n., 154n., 243n. 

Hang, MaitiD, 110n., 118n., 190n., 211n., 
247n. 

Hauvettc-Besninilt, M., 505n. 

Heaven, h. and earth, deities, 87, 92, 137, 
1511., 175 ; 8. Dyaus ; tvotld or worlds oi h. 
348r., 3741., 381, 497, 532, 6341., 538, 548, 
653, 5631. 

Hecker, Max F., 249n. f *264n., 26Gn., 267n. 
Hegel, 18. 

Heintf. Heinrich, 7. 61. 

Hell. 174, 375. 532. 534f., 538, 648, 663, 
558, 562fl., 571, 577. 

Hemacnndra, 614n. 

Hetnftdri, 635, 536n.,65Cn. 

Hemavinya, 353n. 

Henry, V., 118n., 119n., 272 d., 

Herder, 9, II, 14. 

Heretics, 6121., 651, 058. 

Herodotus, C3 li. 

Heroic epic, Heroic poetry, 811, 821, 876ff., 
459, 466. 


Hertel, Johannes, 102, 307, and notes to 46 
j 63,105,237,242, 248, 3121., 327, 363 
‘ 399, 456. 

Hertz, W., 342n. 

Hesiod, 152n. 

Hidimba, 332, 3a7. 
i Hidimbit, 332. 348. 

! Hillebrandt, / tired, 77, 79, 84, 305 ant 

! nores to 16, 59, 71, 74, 76. 86, 103, 105 
154, 166, 168. 1751., 232, 237, 239, 242 
! 247, 2711., 279, 281, 306, 436, 486. 

! Hindi, 491. 

Hindostani, 50. 

Hinduism, 517, 529, 691. 

Hiranyagarbha = Brahman, 528n. 
HiraOyakakipu, 547. 
Pirwjyakesi-Dharmasutra, 278. 

iraDVakew-Grhyasuti a, 277n. 
Hirapyak<'ei-I'itt\jedhasutra, 281n. 
HiraDyakeii Srautasutra, 277n. 

Hiranyakcfiin, Salyusadha, 2771. 

Hirzel, B., 3/6n. 

Histoiy, 3, 291., 529. 

HitopadeSa, 11, 13, 18. 

! Hittiles, 304. 

Hoffmann, P. Th., 14n. 

| Holtzmann, Adolf Senior/, 327 1. 379n., 
381n. 382n., 388n., 399n., 400n., 481n., 
486n. 

; HoltzuiaDU, Adolt ,,the nephew ol the lor- 
mer;, 4621., and uotos to 3151., 361, 383, 
393f. 399, 427,443, 454, 456-458, 466, 
i 467, 469, 603,520, 546, 553, 557, 584. 

liomer, loSn., 466n., 500, 614. 

| Hcmmel. F.. 295d. 

i Hopkins, E. Washburn, Dotes to 63, 191, 
296, 803, 3161., 321, 3S4, 390, 423. 431, 
135-437. 4391., 443, 4551., 458, 460-462, 
4641., 468, 171, 474, 502, 504, 506, 510, 
517, 520, 553. 

Horn, CS9n. 

Horovitz, J., 549n. 

Horse sacrifice 'akvamedha/, 173ti., 180, 
183,193,311, 372 , 452 , 481, 494 , 541, 
581. 

Hotar, 89, 160c., 161!., 163n., 1831., 194, 
214, 215u. 

Howells, G., 4,31 n. 

Hrishikesa Biistrl, 557n., 55 l., 569n. 
Hshan-Tsung, 29, 39, 535. 

Huber, Ed., 513n. 

Hubert, H., 272n. 

Hultzsch, Eugen, 473u. 

Human sacrifice puru?amedba/, 1741., 1921. 

201d., 215, 660n . 565, 682. 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 17, 4261., 430n., 
435. 

Hume, K. E.,2l2n, 247n, 257 d., 259n,, 262n 
Bunas, 624. 

HUsing, G., 807. 

Ibbetson, D., 503 d. 

Icarus, 489d. 

Iglft, daughter of Mauu, 210f. ; s. IJ*. 
Identifying, 203. 

IkfvSku, 444, 651. 
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Ila, 495. 

I}S = IdS, 561. 

Immortality, 211, 265, 202, 389. 

Incarnations, s. Vijnu, Siva. 

Incubi and Succubi, 134. 

Indo-European, I. languages, 6f., 41, 51 f., 
68 , 74f.,84, 96, 108, 136, 183n., 200, 
274, 290, 306, 309. 

Indo-Iranian language, 41; prehistoric 
period, 59, 78, 119, 309. 

Indra, 59, 65, 76f., 80, 82-S8, 94f., 98, 100, 
108, lllf., 114, 124, 132, 137, 153, 150f., 
160, 166, 173, 177f., 184, 197, 201, 203, 
213, 216, 218f., 227, 253f., 201, 3041., 

306n., 329f., 337n., 338n., 347£E., 351, 
360,361 366, 3741., 3801., 383, 399f., 
405n., 412, 447, 449, 460, 470, 489n., 
492f., 495f.,498u., 516, 538(1., 546, 552, 
660f., 563n. 

Indradyumna, 673. 

Indrajit, 492, 607. 

Inscriptions, 11,13,27-32, 47, 299, 4631., 
612n. 

Ipsen, Gunther, 307n. 

IsS-Upani?ad, 176, 237, 242n., 264n. 

IsvaragitA, 574. 

Isvarakrjna, 589n. 

Isvara-satphitS, 590. 

Isvarastuti , 453n. 

Itibasa, 126n., 208, 218, 224, 226, 31 Iff., 
316,319,325, 387, 404, 407, 410, 411, 
422,401,470,501,518, 5271., 581, 595, 
604. 

Itih&sapurSna, 126, 313. 518. 

ItihSsa-aipvada, 405, 4071, 4141., 422. 

Itibasaveda, 313n. 

Itivftta, 518n. 

I-tsiup 29, 30n. 

Iyer, V. Venkatacbellam, 388n., 423n., 

462n., 468n., 469n. 

JabSlft, 2291. 

Jab&la-Upani$ad, 240, 5l9n. 

JfibSli, 486. 

Jackson, A. M. T., 521n. 

Jacob, G. A., 238n., 211n., 2l2n. 

Jacobi, Hermann, 294-297, 299, 305, 4981., 
503, 500, 510, 512, 516 and notes to 44, 
48f., 233, 217 , 249 , 298 , 304 , 314-316, 

320.3841., 394, 435, 437, 457f., 461, 

4651., 472, 4791., 4861., 4901., 4931., 496, 
500-502, 5041., 508, 511, 514f., 550, 005. 

Jacobs, Joseph, 565n. 

Jadabharata, 549n., 561u. 

JaganmSta, 593. 

Jagatl, 62, 164, 179, 161. 

Jabn, Wilhelm, 617n., 535u., 606u., 546 d., 
567n., 569n. 

Jaimini, 560f., 564. 

Jaimini-Bb&rata, 584(1. 

Jaitninlya-Brahmaija, 190n., 191, 192u., 

235, 245n., 390n., 3Uln., 392o, 

Jaiminlya-Grbyasutra, 279. 

Jaiminlya.Satpbita, 163n. 

Jaiminiya-Srautasutra, 279. 


Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahnifiija, s. Jaimintya 
Brahmana. 

Jaina literature, 24, 27, 481., 338n., 611, 
524 , 585. 

Jaina-Mabai5§tri, 48. 

Jairias, 24, 27', 48, 125, 237n., 303, 314, 
380n., 406, 409, 411n., 417, 418n„ 422, 
472n., 473f., 514, 551. 

Jajali, 4151. 

] Jamadagni, 404. 

I Jambavat, 492. 

Jambudvipa, 548. 

Jauaka. king, 2271., 404, 405n., 414, 415n., 
481, 515, 56411. 

Januine;aya, 3231., 309, 386, 390, 4431., 
452, 456, 470. 520. 

1 Jarasandba. 335, 341, 448. 

Jataka, 400n., 401. 410n., 415u.. 416n., 471 
f., 473u., 509; gathfls, 401n., 508n., 

5t>9u. 

Jatayus, 487(1'. 

Jaya. 581. 

' Jayadeva, 556n. 

Jayadratba. 351, 363. 371. 

Jayudrathayamala. 605n. 

Jelaled-din Hflini, 409. 
i Jensen, P., 306n. 

Jha, Ganganath, 242 n. 

Jimuta, 354. 

Juana, 587. 

Jfiauanirtasarasarnhita, 591. 
Jfianarpava-Tantra, 604. 

Jnanatantra, 696d. 

Job, 561n. 

Jolly, Julius, 316n,, 505d., 519d. 

Jones, William, 11-14. 

Jfirgerscn, Hans, 27(in. 

; ,Jyoti9a-Vedaiiga, 268n., 289. 

i Kadambari, 4G3. 

Kndru, 313, 389. 

Ka.gi, Adolf, 71n., 72. 

Kaikeyi, 481 f., 4641., 507. 

Kai Kbosru, 374n. 

K.tilasa, 3481., 440, 492, 542. 

Kailasayatra, 453n. 

Kaivalya-Upanigad, 242n. 

K&la, 150f., 412f. 

1 Kaihapa, 426, 479d., 523n.,525, 629u., 5831. 
Kali, 582, 591, 5931., 595n., 604. 

Kali age, s. Kaliyuga, 

Kalidasa, 11, 26ff., 61, 105,364,376,477, 
506, 640, 580. 

Kali era, s. Kaliyuga. 

Kftlika-Purapa, 5R2. 

Kalilab and Dimnah, 109. 

Kftlivilasa-Tantra, 603. 

Kaliyuga, 452, 473f., 52311., 52Gu., 627, 503, 

, 557, 674, 582, 594, 0901. 

Kalki, 552. 

Kalki-PurSija, 582. 

Kalmaijsp&da, 403. 

Kalpa, 226, 268n., 271, 533; s. ilituiil. 
Kalpanamaijditika, 613. 

KalpasQtras, 50 , 272 , 275fi., 262. 
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Kama, 99, 140f., 326n., 424n.. 639. 
KamaSastra, 450,; s. Erotica, Vutsyayana. 
Kamga, 446, 418. 

Kagdu, 534. 

Kaniska, 39, 513. 

Kanita Prthusravas, 307. 

Kanjilal, Itamlal, 683n. 

Kant, 252, 206. 

Kanva, a rsi, 58. 

Kanva-schooi, 170, 192. 

Kanv&yanas, 552. 

Kap&lag, 574n. 

Kapila, 434n., 556, 582. 

KSpila sSat.ra, 434n. 
Kapigthala-Katha-Sanihita, 170. 
Karandavyiha, 525. 

KSrikas, 281. 

Karman, 258f., 411ff., 441, 502, 5/7. 

Karinapradipa, 281. 

Kama, 3301., 335f., 338, 344ff., 350f., 355f., 
358, 360, 3G2ff., 371f., 375, 470, 507. 
Karnaparvan, 365n. 

Karttavirya, 574. 

Karttikeya, 480, 573. 

KaSl-Khanda, 572. 

Kflsimahatmya, 574. 

Kaafram, 586n. 

KaSmira-mabatmya, 583, 684n. 

KaSmiri, 50. 

Kafiyapa, 142, 452n., 676. 

KaSyapa Naidhruvi, 194n. 

Kathaka. 104, 169, 314n., 389n., 170. 
Kathaka-GfliyaButra, 278. 

Kajhaka- or Katha-Upanigad, 186, 237, 
241n., 2i2n., 261, 312, 570. 

Katbakas, 529n. 

KathSsaritsagara, 105. 

K&tyayana, 244n., 284, 280, 512n. 
Katyayanasraddhakalpa, 280ii. 
Katyayana-Srautasutra, 215u., 279. 
Katyayana-SulvasStra, 279. 

Kaula, 595, 59Gn., 699f.; Kauladbarma, 598. 
Kauravas, 314, 317, 328, 330, 335, 341-372. 
3751'., 427, 454ff., 458, 400, 402, 471, 473f. 

Kaurina-Purana, a. Kurraa-Puraija. 

Kausalya, 48111., 497, 507. 

Kaufiika, 415. 

Kausikasutra, 129, 139, 280, 281n., 515u. 
Kaugitaki-Arapyaka, 235. 
KaugHaki-Brabwaija, 190f., 227, 235. 
KauS'takigfhyasnUas, 279c. 
Kau*itaki-Upamiad, 231n., 2351., 245, 253u., 
260 d. 

Kauthumaa, 103. 

Kautiliya-Artbasastra, 214u., 245u., 313n., 
518n., 519n„ 598u. 

Kavaea, a rei, 228. 

K&vya, a. Ornate/court/poetry. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale, notes to 60, 63, 
05, 72, 75, 102, 154, 169-171, 175-177. 
190-193, 211, 215, 232, 235, 239, 243, 277, 
279-281, 283f., 287, 295, 304,431,435, 
451, 458, 461, 464, 498, 510, 512, 524, 520. 
Kellner, H. C., 384n., 399n. 

Kena-Cpani9ad, 235f., 241n., 242n. 
Kennedy, J., 440n. 


Kennedy, Vans, 517n., 526n. 

Kern, H., 469n., 514n. 

Khadira-Grbyasutra, 279. 

Khandava forest, 341. 

Khilas, 59f., 174, 312n., 321, 443. 

Kibe, M. V., 487n. 

Kicaka, 354. 

Kielhorn, Franz, 24, 33n., 285n., 605n. 

Kin fc Chinese books, 268n. 

King, magic gongs and rites for, 1464.; 
sacrifices lor, 172f. ; K. and Brahmans, 
261, 387; duties of the K., 423, 576; 
s. llSjasuya. 
i KirSta, 347. 

Kiratarjnciya, 13. 

1 i-irfel, W., 236n., 461n. 

Ifi>ste, J., 277n., 316n., 463n. 
j -rr.vkindhS-kanda, 489. 

Klemro, Kurt, 191n. 

Knauer, Friedrich, 278n., 279d. 

Koegel, Rudolf, 133n., 360n. 

Kodow, Sten, 47 d., 77n., 280n., 304n., 305, 
306n. 

Koul, Xnand, 583n. 

! Kramiisch, Stella, 580u. 

: Krishgavarma, Shyainaji, 34n., 46n. 

Kriya, 588. 
i KriyayogasSra, 543 
I Krpa, 330, 343, 347, 3671. 

Krepa, 336ft., 344, 347, 349, 356ff„ 360f., 
1 36311., 36911., 385, 420n., 427ff., 431ff., 

436f., 443, 455, 457f., 459n., 468n., 505, 
532n., 533n., 534 , 637 , 541, 566, 669f„ 
574, 584, 586, 691, 593, 003 ; K.—cult, 
406, 472n., 505; K.—epic, 452, 468a.; 
K.—legend, 445-451, 453, 450, 472 , 542, 
552, 557, 568. 

Kr?pa = Draupadf, 33511. 

Krspa DvaipSyana, s. VySsa. 
Kre^ajauma-Khaijda, 568. 

Krtavarman, 367f. 

Ksatriyas, s. Warriors 
K^emisvara, 561n. 

Kubera, 34Sf. 

Kubjikamata-Tantra, 004n. 

Kuhn, Adalbeit, 135, 287n. 

Kuhn, Ernst, 409, 085n. 

Kula, 598 
KulacSra, 599. 

Kulacudamapi, OOOf. 

Kulacfnlamaiji-Tantra, 587u. 

Hula-Pharma, 599. 

KulapujS, 599n. 

Kularnava-Tantra, 587n., 599f. 
Kulasundarls, 601. 

Kulluka, 519n. 

KurnSra, 480, 

Kumarslata, 513. 

Kumarila, 463.64 n... 

Kumaripnjar*, 566, 5th,, ..,1,680. 

Kupdalini 8 291, 446. 

Kuntapa E 
Kuntf, 479 n, 

J, 374, 439 f„ 548. 


- 1 Metaphysics, 240, 
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Kuru, 317. 

Kuril battle, 318, 372, 470, 473, 500. 
Kurukeetra. 106, 209, 317, 350, 370 u., 171. 
Kurupaucalas, 470; s. Kurus, Puiicalas. | 
Kurus, 195f., 328ft., 466. 470. 

Kusa aud Lava, 315, 494f., 497, 584. 
Kusalavopakhyana, 584. 

KuSilavas, 315. 494 n. 


Xiabberton, D. van Hinloopen, 435 n., 469 n. 
Labhaya, Earn, 499 n. 

Labour song, 111. 

Lacote, F., 318 n., 409 n. 

Laihga-Pinapa, s. Lihga-Puraija. 

Lakstnapa, 481ft., 487f., 492ft., 496n., 507f. 
LakSmaija Desika, 604. 

Lak?mana Sbastri, M., 603o. 

LakSuii, 338n., 389, 542f., 568. 573f., 579. 

589n., 593. 

Lakfmisa, 586n. 

Lak?mi-Tantra, 587u., 589n. 
Lftkulisa-Pisupata, 571 d. 

LalitS Devi, 578 n. 

LBlitavistara, 525, GU5 n. 

LanglBs, L., 15 n. 

Langlois, S. A., 443 n. 

Languages of India, 40-51 
Lafiks, 487 ft., 501, 514. 

Lanman, C. It., 119 n., 121 n., 122 n., 
154 n. 

Lassen, Christian, 21 L, 534 n. 
LatySyana-Srautasutra, 279 f. 

La Vallee Poussin, Louis de, 75 n., 304 n. 
Law, 12, 172 , 275 , 319 , 321, 326 n., 378. 
424, 566, 680. 

Law-books, 3, 10, 12, 56, 125, 168, 275, 
334 u , 378, 424, 459, 467, 466 n., 519, 
623 n. ; s. DbarmasAstras, Dharruasu- 
tras. 

Lecoutere, C., 433 n. 

Lefmann, 8., 48 n. 

Legends of origin, 218 ; s. Brabuiamcal 
myths and legends. 

Leiat, B. W., 275 n. 

1 Lenau, Nikolaus, 7. 

Leumann, E., 445 n., 471 n., 614 n., 548 n. t j 
604 n. ! 

Levi, Sylvain, 102, 187 n., 206 n. 


459 f., 465 u,, 


208 n., 
499 d. 


384 n., 451 n., 

513 n.. 584 n. 

Levirate, 323, 329- 
Lexicography, 3, 288 n., 566, 580. 

Libraries, Indian, 39 f. 

Liebich, Bruno, 70 n., 180 n., 191 u., 236 u., 
283 n., 285 n., 287 n. 

Lindner, B., 191 n. 

T ifiga cult, 636, 642 d f K 8. 566, 669, 573, 
iadJOl-. ••'On., • 

2 airoiniya'^riiyas^ tra ; ; • 

Jaiminiya-Saipbnk, 1031. 

Jaiffliniya-SvautastHra, -i 


Loruasa, a r»i, 348, 401. 

Lorinser, F., 427 n., 431 n. 

Lotus-flower, 64. 

Love, magic soDgs and rites referring to it. 
139-112, 345,273 ; L. towards all beings, 
201, 416 ; L. of Qod, 432 f„ 110, 529. 
Love-god, s. KSrno. 

Liiders, H., 24, 620 and notes to 38. 229 
2S5.312 400 f., 412. 4C8, 472 4 SO. 

508 f., 536. 510. 

Ludwig, Alfred, 60, 71, 294 and notes to 
58, 115, 119, 183, 268, 295, 301, 316 f., 
■ 79, 361, 155, 461. 169-47!. 

Lunar dynasty. 413, 522, 531, 651, 676. 
Lyric poetry, 3, 48, 131. 


Macdonell, A. A., 85, 90. 93, 115 and notes 
to 65. 71, 77, 83, 96, 100, 109. 111,113, 
154, 243, 286, 295 f.. 301, 308. 

Mackenzie, John, 259 n. 

Macnicol, S'., 592 n. 

MSdliava, Mildbavacarya, 571 n., 604 n. 

Mildhava Bhatta, 669 n. 

Madbava and Sulocana, 544. 

Madhusudana Saiasvatl, 265 n. 

Madina, 242 n., 536, 55f> n. 

Mudhyatidiua school, 170. 192. 

Madras the people, 329, 356, 360, 371. 

Madid, 329 1., 353. 

Maga, 567. 

Magadha, 474, 60S. 

MSgadhas. 315 n. 

Magudhi, 47, 49. 

MSghainaliiHmya, 542 n. 

M3gi, 120. 

Magic, m. rites, 4, 120, 325 f.‘, 128 f.. 139, 
143,146, 168 f., 372, 244 273. 280, 

287, 588, 601, 601 ; m. songs (spells, 
formulas, incantations), 109-111, 119 f., 
123 ft., 127 f., 131-133, 135 f., 146. 182, 
186, 214, 248 ; m. Bongs for healing, 
•129-136, 142 ; of war, 1 16 ; for kings, 
146 f. ; for Brahmans, 147 f. ; for sacri¬ 
ficial purposes, 148 f. 

Magician, priest of magic, wizard, 120, 125, 
142. 168. 

MahS-Bhflgavata.PurSna, 555 n. 

MaMbbSj-ata, 2.11. 15 ft.. 20, 196, 233 n., 

•1. -841 n.,313 ft., 316-476, 519 n., 641 n. ; 
public readings of, 45. 463 f., 471 n. ; 
what is the M.? 316-827 ; is a poetical 
work and a manual, 321, 463, 469, 604 ; 
age 3Dd history of, 321, 454-475, 503 
(f.; historical foundation of, 456, 470 f.; 
cxteDt of, 321 f., 324 f., 376 n., 463 ; 
Parvans of, 813, 321, 841 n., 346 n., 
353 d., 356 n., 369 d., 363 n., 365 n., 
366 n., 868 n., 370 n., 373 n., 373 n., 
374 d., 375 n., 388 n., 389 n., 423 1.; 

' VySsa, the author, 322 ft., 627 j consists 
almost entirely of speeches, 324 ; lang¬ 
uage, style and metre, 101 f., 461 fit., 
504 supposed revisions, 463 ft. 
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translations, 827 n. / Javanese and 
Persian, 462 n., 469 ;'literature on M., 
316 n. jtadditions and insertions, 327 f., 
337 n.,361n., 362 n., 364 n., 366 n., 
371 n., 384, 398n., 436 ff., 467 ff.,474 f. ; 
contradictions, 468 f.; outline story, 
323 f.; principal narrative, 327-375 ; 
ancient heroic poetry, 317 f., 375-387 ; 
Brahraanical myths and legends, 287, 
319, 887-405, 469, 493, 495 f., 604 ; 

obscene stories, 399-401 ; ascetic poetry, 
321,459 ; fables, parables and n.ral 
narratives, 405-422 ; didactic sections, 

319, 422-442, 469 ; books XII and XIII, 

404, 407, 422-425, 464 ; M. and Hari- 
vamsa, 443-454 ; M. and IiSmavna, 476, 
479-, 486 u., 4S7 n., 493, 495 IT., 490, 

504 ir., 51u f., 513. 51G ; M. and IVnTuas, 

320, 517 f., 520 ff., 689 f., 516, 3o2 f., 
556n., 507,559 5., 564 ff.. 570n.. 575,577, 
081, 581 586 n. ; M. and Tantras, 601; 
praise of M., its holiness, 325 f.. 414, 
453, 560 ; belongs to the West of India, 
507. 

Mahabhasya, 35, 169 n., 469 n. 
Mahadevastavana. 449 n. 

Mabadeva Sastri, A. 238 n., 239 n., 240 n., 
242 n„ 601 n. 

Mahakala, 593 f. 

Mahakaiyam, 452 n. 

Mabam iyfirl, 465 n. 

Maha-Nar&yatn Upauiijad, 235, 2u7 f. 
Mah&mrv&na, 695. 

Mah»nirv&na-Tantra, 592-599. 

Mabapankti, 61. 

MabapraathSnikaparvan, 374 n. 
Mahapuranas, 522 n., 532. 

Maliapuru^astava, 452 n. 

Mahara^trl, 48. 

Mabatmyas, 533 ff., 539 n., 545, 554 ; 566 f, 
569 f„ 578, 682. 

Maha-UpaniSnd, 241 n. 

MahavSBtu, 472 n., 609 n., 525. 

Mabavira, 310, 624. 

Mahayana texts, a. Buddhist literature. 
Mahayogin', 594. 

Mabidaaa Aitareya, 190. 

Haliidbara, 604 □. 

Maitra (friendship), 410 n. 

Maitra, A. K., 600 n. 

Maitra, 6., 232 n. 

Maitrayani-Satphita, 54, 170, 182, 186 n., 
206 n„ 219, 238 n., 278, 314 n. 
Maitrayaniya-Upaui?ad,233 n., 238 f., 263 n. 
264. 

Mai trey a, 645. 

Maitreya-Upanisad, 238 n. 

Maitreyi, 229, 255 f. 

Majjhimanikaya, 472 n., 599 n. 

Man in the well, 408. 

Mana, 249 n. 

Manas, mind, 160, 257. 

MSnava-Grhyasutra, 278. 

Manava.school, 278. 

Manavasraddbakalpa, 280 n. 
JM&nava-Srautasntra, 278 d. 


MapdalaB of the Jtgvcda, 57, 285. 

Mandavya, 473 n. 

Mandhatr, 552. 

Mandliek, V. N., 536 n. 
Mandukya.Upani.?ad, 238 f. 

Mantrabhidhfin.1, 604 n. 

Mantrabrabmana, 276. 

Mantrapatha, 2 7 7. 

“ Mantra period, " 293. 

Mantras, 42, 46, 107, 170 f., 186, 189, 248. 
276, 586, 590, 595 f., 602 ff., 605 n. ; 
s. Prayers. 

MantraSastra, 588. 

Manlnk5-Upani?ad, 242 n. 

Manu (ancestor of the bunian race), 210, 
394-396, 522, 534, 640, 550 f., 575. 
M'-u-fcivti, 12, 14 f., 18. 67,125 n.,147, 
n., 231 n., 213 n., 315 d., 880 n., 
„,6 n., 421, 519 n., 629 n., 567, 578 n., 
597 f.,605 «. 

Manuscripts, 13, 15,23,32, 34, 38 ff., 464. 
Manvantar&ni, 522, 550. 


Manyu, 78. 

Marlca, 487. 

Markandcya, a r?i, 384, 397 d., 425, 659 f. 

Markapileyakbyana 534. 

Maikanrleya-Purana, 375 n., 525 n., 531 
859-563, 572 n. 

Markantleya section of the Vanoparvan, 
321 n„ 559. 

Marriage, magic songs (prayers) referring 
to it. 88, 109, 122, 139-142. 159, 297 ; 
m. rites and customs, 107. 212 n.,273 f., 
282 , 290 , 299. 550, utiti, 598 ; Indo- 
European, 108, 274 ; ni. to five hus¬ 
bands, 337 n. 

Marshall, .1. H., 437 n. 

Maruts, 75, 77, 81,91, 93, 137,141, 174, 


180. 

MaeakakalpaButra, 279. 

Matali.318f. 

Matarisvau, 100, 181. 

MatburS, 446, 448. 

Mathura-Mabatmya, 670. 

Matrkauighapti-s, 604 n. 

Matsya-Purspa (Matsya-P.), 377 n., 394 n., 
523 u., 524, 526, 631 f., 533 n., 546 d., 
570 n., 572. 573 n., 575 f., 578. 

Matsyas, 353 ff. 

Matsyop&kbyana. 394 d. 

Maudgaia-Purapa, 582 d. 

MaudgalySyana, 411 n.^ 

Mauryas, 28, 474, 624, 552. 

Mausalaparv-n, 373 n., 472. 

MaUBB, Marcel, 272 n. 

Maxims, s. Aphorisms. 

Maya, 341. 

Maya, 664 n., 099. 

MSy&yoga, 588. 

Mazumdar, B. C,, 464 n., 471 n., 668 n. 
Medicine, 4, 129 f., 666, 568, 677, 580. 
Megastbenes, 28, 291, 446. 

Menander, 29. 

Menrad, J., 479 n. 

Meru, 374, 439 f., 648. 

Metaphysics, 240, 
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Metres, 60 ff„ 179, 287, 461, 610. 

Metrics, 66, 268 , 288 f. p 666, 577, 680 : 
s. Prosody. 

Mettii/friendship , 416 n. 

Meyer, Eduard, 304 n., 306. 

Meyer, J. J., 315 n., 334 u., 344 n., 876 n., 
379 n., 605 n. 

Meyer, Rudolf, 287 n. 

Micbelson, T., 45 n., 512 n. 

Middle Indian languages, 41, 16-49. 
Mihirakula, 525. 

Milinda, 29. 

Milindapaflha, 29, 353 u. 

Milman, Dean H. H., 383. 

Mind and Speech, 217. 

Mitani, 304 f., 306 n. 

Mitbra, 76. 

Mitra, 76, 80, 94, 100, 137, 141, 304 !., 195. 
Mitni, Rajendralala, 2 6 n. 

Mleccha, barbarian, 524, 558 : M. language, 
331. 

MSgling, H. P., 686 n. 

Mojumdar, A. K., 503 n. 

Mokya liberation , 326, 422, 424 f., 13'2 f., 
659, 595. 

Mok^adbarmamiSasana, 124 u. 

Mommsen, Theodor, 119 n., 19S n. 

Monism, 267. 434, 58b. 

Monkey-worship, 478. 

Mooney, James, 133 n. 

Moral maxims, s. Aphorisms. 

Moral narratives, 320 f., 405-422, 47 4, 

560 564. 

Morality, s. Ethics, Karinan, Ascetic m. 
Mother, 337 n., 352, 377, 414: = Devi, 591, 
693, 596, 601; Mothers, deities, 070, 602. 
Mountains, winged, 219. 

Mrgarasuktani, 137. 

Mrgendra-Upagama, 588 n. 

Mrtyu, s. Death. 

Mrtyul&ftgala-UpaniSad, 240 n. 

Mudgala, 411, 518 n. 

Mudrknigha^tu, 604 n. 

Mudi arakyasa, 45. 

Mudras, 595, 604 n. 

Muir, John, 144 and notes to 100, 109, 11], 
113, 116, 139, 2 ( '2, 327, 377 f., 385 f., 399, 
402, 415, 417, 421, 431, 442 , 486, 561. 
Mukherji, B. L., 602 n. 

Mukbopadhyaya, Dbirendranatb, 298 n., 308 n 
Mukbopadhyaya, Nilmaiyi, 573 n., 606 n. 
Mukt&phala, 555 n. 

Muktika-Upanifad, 242. 

Mula-Sarvastivadjn Buddhists, 459. 

Mdlter, F. Max, 21, 31, 67, 71 n., 100 U., 
102, 187 , 211 n., 226 n., 230 n„ 234 n., 
238 n., 242 n„ 256 n., 271 d., 284 n., 
292 f., 299, 302 n., 303. 

Muller, F. W. K., 401 n. 

Mupdaka-Upaniyad, 237 , 242 n., 268 n. 
Mnnda languages, 51. 

Music, 4, 167 n„ 169, 580. 

Mystical syllables, 186, 586. 

Mysticism 150 3., 167, 173, 175, 233 f., 266, 
588. 

Mythology, 12, 75. 


Ifkbh&d&Ba, 585 n. 

Nftciketa, 404, 570 n. 

Naciketas. 261 f., 404, 570, 579. 

Nada Naiyidha, 383. 

NagapaBcami-feast, 567. 

N&garl script, 31. 

Nagas, snake-demons, 339,382, 447, 495, 540, 
548, 583. 

Nahuya, 349, 381, 393, 445, 495. 

Nakyatrss, 294 3. 

Nakuia, 329 f„ 341, 343, 346, 351, 353 ff., 374. 
Nakulas. 574 n. 

Nala and Dama>anti 16 f., 113 n., 381-384. 

450 f.. 502 n. 

Nala, a monkey, 492. 

Nalopakbyana, 381 n. 

Namuci, 392 n. 

: Nnndas, 146, 474. 524, 552. 

I Naradii, 211, 338, 346, 387, 396, 439, 446, 
449 f., 518 n., 658, 568, 582 n., 589. 
Nkrada Pancaratra, 590 f. 
i N&radTya-PurSpa or Narada-Pnrapa, 531 f.. 
j 572 n. 

( NSr&diya-gikyA, 285 n. 

Nkradiya/Nai ada.'-Upapur&na, 557, 558 n,, 

1 559. 

Narakavadhn, 449 n. 

Narii^arpai, s. Gatha nar&samgT, 
Xaiasimuiiyengar, V. N., 672 n. 

NkrSynnu. s.Vitnu. 

Naruyana commentator of Mami , 243 u. 
N&rayapa ,of the Jayanta-mangala family * 
604 d. 

Narayaplya, 321 n., 439 f., 460. 

Narmada. 576. 

Narrative literature, 0 , 286 , 321; n. prose, 
211 . 

Nasatyau, 304 f., 306 n. 

I Nasiketopakhyana, 579. 

Nastika. 4b6 n. 

Natb, Lala Baij, 578 n. 

; Naunidhirama, 577. 

Negelein, Julius von, 281 n., 312 n., 456 n., 
516 n. 

1 Neo-l’latonics, 206. 
j Nepal, 38, 50, 452 n., 571 n., 692. 
j Nepala-Mahatmya, 584. 

! Nestonan Christians, 440. 

| New Testament, 55, 431 n. 

• j Nidagha, 549 f. 

! NidSoasutra, 288, 289 u. 

Nidrk, 446. 

Nigadas, 163 n. 

Nigamas, 592, 600, 605 n. 

Nigbsptus, 69, 287, 288 n. 

Night, 219. 

Nikumbha, 450. 

Nila, 393, 583. 

Nilakttptha, 467 f. 

Nilawata /N.-PurSpaj, 583, 584 n. 

Nimbirka, 568 n. 

Niralamba-Upaniyad, 240 n, 

Nirghapfu, 606 n. 

Niryti, 117, 206 n. 

Nirukta, 69, 268 n., 287 f. 

Nirvftija, 411, 590. 
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Nirvii^a-Tantra, 698 n. 

NiSvSsatattva-Saipbita, 804 n. 

NIti, 406, 422 {., 566, 577; of Bfbaspati, 
425; a. Politics. 

Nttifi&atra, 466 n. 

Nity5?odasi-Tantra, 600 d. 

NivStakavaca, 349. 

Nividaa, 60. 

‘ Nobili Eoberto de, 13 n. 

Novels, 3. 

Nrsimha, 590 d. 

Nraitphapurvalapaniya-Upanioad, 601 c. 

Nrsimha-Tipanlya-Upamgad, 240 n., 590 o. 

Numbers, 62, 205. 

Nyasas, 595. 

Oaten, E. F., 11 n. 

Occultism, 560, 591, GOO. 

Ocean, twirling of, 389, 480, 546, 573. 

Oertel, Hanna, 192 n., 235 n., 313 D. 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 73, 77, 96, 100 1., 103, 
115,127 , 300 , 303 , 305 and note to 33, 
58, 60, 68, 71, 78 f., 86 102, 105, 107, 
111, 119, 163-167, 169, 175-177, 187 f., 
193,203, 200 f., 220,232, 234 . 236,239, 
243, 246 f„ 261, 277, 279, 284, 295 f., 
298, 304, 312, 317, 321, 344, 306. 405, 423, 
435, 437, 456-458, 461 f., 471. 506, 309 f. 

Oltramare, Paul, 193 n., 232 n , 247 n. 

Orn, 185 f„ 214 f., 244 n„ 245, 433, 557 n. 

Oman, J. C., 327 n., 478 n., 479 n„ 480 n. 

Omina and portenta, 138, 191, 273, 345, 491, 
560, 676 f. 

Oral tradition, 33 f., 36 f„ 39, 203 n„ 209 d„ 
234, 270, 302, 315, 466 f., 496, 499, 504, 
521. 

Ornate /court/ poetry, 321, 364 n., 376, 452n., 
461, 476, 489 n„ 490n., 497, 506,512, 
656 n., 581; a. Epic / ornate/. 

Oatboff, H., 247 n. 

Oupnek-hat, 19, 241 n., 267. 

Ox, 153f. 


Pada P&thaa, 283. 

P&daa, 61 f. 

Paddbatia, 281. 

Padmacarita, 513. 

Padma-PurSpa /Padtna-P./, 401, 454 n., 521, 
525 n„ 526 n.. 528 n„ 531 f., 536-544, 
551 B., 564 n., 670 n„ 572 n. 
Padma-Satpliita, 587 u., 589 n. 
Padma-Tanha, 587 n. 

Padukapafleaka, 004 u. 

Paila, 684 n. 

Painting, 580. 

Paippalada recension of the Atbarvaveda, 

120 n. 

Paipp&lMaaraddhakalpa, 280 n. 
Paisiiei-Pxakrit, 47 n., 49. 
P&itimaha-Siddb&nta, 580. 

Pili, 21, 41, 47, 481, 511; P&li Text Society, 
24; P.-canon, P. literature, a. Buddhist 
literature. 

PaficalakJanu, 522. 

Pa&cidas, 195!., 334, 838, 343, 365, 368, 470. 

79 


PfiCcar&tra-igama, 687 n. 

PaBcarStras, 304 n., 574 n., 588, 589 n., 590 
PSAcarStra-SamhitSa, 587 n., 588 ff. 
PS6carStra55»tra, 245 u. 

Paficatantra, 2, 410, 605 n. 

PaBcatattva, 597, 603, 606 n. 
Paficavidha-autra, 284. 
Paficavimsa-Br>I l imana, 191, 193 n., 280. 
PaficendropffkbySnam, 337 n. 
l’.TpdavaB, 314, 328-37G, 381, 385, 406, 427, 
446, 454 ff., 460, 462, 466, 470 ff., 502, 
506, 523, 552, 560. 

Pandit, .ibankar P., 120 n. 
i rindu, 323, 329f., 337, 301 n., 370,433. 470. 

■ Pacini, 13, 42, 44, Ifi, 69, 230. 284 d., 289, 
j 309, 317 n., 318 n., 471, 473, 605, 512 n. 

■ Psp-niya-SjUsa, 285 n. 
j IVLlAi, 61. 

P^-roeism, 7. 12). 267, 436, 529. 

Paolino de St. Bartholomeo, 9, 14. 

Parab, E. P., 498 n. 

Parables, 320 J 405, 407 f., 424. 
Paramaliam„a.Upauiijad, 240. 
Parama-sambiti, 590. 
Parameav-iramata-Tantra, 604 n. 
ParameS-.ari, 573, 591, 605 n. 

Parilsara, 822, 545 f. 

Paroakara-Gybyasutra, 279, 312 n. 

Pargiter, F. Eden, 560, and notes to 304, 
315, 402, 455, 517-519, 521, a23-526, 

528 f., 532, 545, 553, 556, 559, 561, 565, 
578. 

PSrijataharana, 449 n. 

Pariksit, 369,' 374,388, 470. 
l'arisi^tas, 281. 

Parjanya, 76, 91, 110 u., 137, 174. 

Pilrsva, 310. 

'P-i rvftf 3 Oj 1 

P5rvatl,'642,668 n., 586, 592 f. 

FSsupatns. 542, 574 n. 

Paaupati-Purana, 584. 

Pat&la, 548. 

Pataliputra, 28. 

Patafljali, 35, 42 f., 169, 269, 288, 318 n., 
469 n., 471, 605, 512 n. 

Patbaka, P. Y., 284 n. 

PSthaka, Srfdhara-Sastri, 237 n., 241 n. 
PSfhakaa, 529 n. 

PafivratamSbStmya, 397 n. 

Paul, A., 552 n. 

Paumae&riya, 513, 514 n. 

Puundra, 453. 

Paundrakavadba, 453 n. 

PaarSnikas 313, 519 n. 
Pau^karaprildurbbava, 452 n. 
Pau?kara-gamhitS, 590. 

Pau^kara-UpSgama, 588 n. 

PaustikSni, 136 f. 

Pa u-jyaparvan, 321 u. 

Pavolini, P. E,, 327 n., 428 n., 536 D. 
Peiper, C.E.S., 427 n. 

Perez, I. L., 564 n. 

Pessimism, 263 f., 553. 

Petavatthu. 577. 

Petersen, W., 45 n. 

PetetBon, P., 463 n, 
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Philology, 8. 

Philosophy, 3, 12, 53, 55, 97-100, 124, 149- 
157, 175, 218, 226 f., 239, 265, 310, 321, 
422, 424 ff., 588,; of the UpaniSads, s, 
Opanigads ; priestly ph., 233, 249. 
Phonetics, 35, 56, ‘226, 268, 282 ff. 
Physiology, 240, 601. 

Pindapityyaifia, 172. 

Piigala, 280. 

Piiigali, 405 n., 415. 

Pippal&da, 237 n. 

Pibiica languages, 50. 

PisScas. 49, 133 f.. 369, 540. 

Piaohel, Richurd, 48 n., 67, 71, 7-1, 102 n., 
107 n., Ill n., 171 n., 219 n., 313 n., 
394 n., 465 n. 

Pitaras, lathers, 76, 96 f., 172, 203, 212 n., 
377, 415, 537, 554, 575, 530. 

Pitykalpa, 145n. 

Pitymedhasutras, 280, 281 n. 

Plato, 246 1., 266. 

Poetics, 4, 566, 580. 

Poley, L.. 565 n. 

Politics, 4, 244 n., 566, 577, 580, 562 ; s. NIti. 
Popley, H. A., 147 n. 

Porzig, W., 327 u., 376 n., 379 n., 388 n, 
PrabhSvatT, 450 f. 

Pradyumna, 449 if. 

Pradyumuottara, 451 n. 

Pragatba, 164. 

PrahlSda. 423, 539, 5J7, 357, 674 n. 
Prai?asfiktaui, 60. 

PrajSpati, 63,78, 98, 100, 150 f., 175, 180, 
194, 196 f., 204 n., 200, 216 ff., 253 ff., 
259 ff 

Prakrit, 43 f., 48 f., fill, 512 n. 

Prakrti, 434, 036, 508, 579, 593. 
Prskrti-Kbantla, 508. 

Praalya, 553. 

Pramadvaia and Uuru, 390. 

Prana, 150 f., 224, 254 n., 256ff. 
Prapaiicasilra-Tantra, 001-003. 

Prasad Yarma Sastri, SiddhosvarT, 242 u. 
Prasna-Upanifad, 237, 241 n., 242 n. 
PrasthSnabheda, 265 n. 


Prophecies, 524, 552 f., 557, 567, 590. 

Propitiatory formulae, 188. 

Prose, 3; of the Brahmanas, 211,270 f., 321 ; 
of the Upanisads, 236 ff., 240; of the 
Sutras, 268 ff., in the MahabhSrata, 462, 
506; mixture of p. and verse, 3,101, 
163, 211, 240. 

Prosody, 4. 

Prostitution, 67. 

ProtugoraB, 162 n. 

Proverbs, s. Aphorisms. 

Prth5= Kunti, 329, 432. 

Prthivf, 75, 157 f., 570; s. Earth, 
i Prthu, 444. 
j Prthup&khyaua, 444 n. 

; Psalms, 57, 81. 

Psychology, 240, 424, 001. 

Pulastya, 537. 

’ Punyakas, 450. 

Punyakavidhi, 449 n. 

j Puranaa, 30, 34, 102,163,171 n., 239 f., 389, 
402,405, 136,474, 486 n., 489n., 493 , 496, 
505 i'.. 006 n.. 614, 517-886. 587, 695, 604. 
606; meaning of the word, 218 n., 518, 
624 n.; P- in the BrahmanaB, 208, 218, 226, 
311 ff., 470 ; Vy&sa the author, 322, 475 ; 
P. and Afrihabharata, 820, 469, 461 II., 
467,476; Harivamaa and P., 443-446, 
452, 454; language, style and metre, 461, 
530; transmuted hy Sutas, 466; their 
position in the literature, 517-530; age. 
517 It. ; their sectarian character. 517, 
522 ; their contents, 520, 522(1; definition, 
522, 515. 572, 574 f.; of divine origin. 627- 
529; the eighteen 1’., 521, 526 f., 631 S, 
541, 550, 555, 572 u., 581 n.; survey of P. 
literature, 530-586. 

PuiSpasamhitasiddbaulasara, 531 n. 

Purandhi, 94 108. 

Piirnananda SvitmT, 004 n. 

Purohita, 66, 88, 146 f., 319, 583. 

Piiru, 379f., 539. 

Purupavas and Urvasi, 102 a., 103 f., 105 n., 
! 179, 209, 211, 381, 383, 445, 495, 518 n , 

| 530, 640, 052, 580. 


Pratardana, 227. Pnrusa, 176, 184, ‘204 n., 218, 294, 253 If , 434. 

PratijSSsutra, 284 n. Puru?ainedha, 174, 192 f., 215 n., 307 n. 

Pr&tiSakhyas, 87, 70 n.. 283 If. 312 n.; s. Human sacrifice. 

Pratisarga, 522. Puru?asukta, 175. 218. 


Pravacana, 278 n. 

PravShana, 230. 

Pravargya, 176, 193. 

PraySgamahatmya, 574, 576. 

PrSyascitta, 137, 559, 670, 575 f. 
Prayaficittasutra, 281. 

Prayer-books, 55, 107, 159, 169, 171, 276, 
293 

Prayers, 72, 136, 140, 146. 148, 159, 163, 
170-188,195, 248, 276 f., 292 ; s. Mantras. 
Prayogas, 281. 

Pretakalpn, 677f. 

Pretas, 677. 

Prey, A., 298 n., 299 n. 

Priesthood, 167. 

Pjiests, s. Brahmans; p. apd magicians, 
125. 


Parusottamadeva, 604 n. 
Pu?an, 76. 94. 179 f. 
Puepasiitra, 284. 
Pueyanutra, 28. 

Putrika, 839 n. 


? uackenbos, O. P., 565 n, 
ueen of Sheba, 342 n. 

Baabe, C. H., 281 n. 

Radha, 533 n., 541 f., 644, 557 n., 668, 591, 
598, 603. 

Badbgjanm&ftam;, 641 d. 

Radhakrishnan, S., 239 m, 247 n., 269 n. 
RSdbavallabbiH, 568 n. 

Raghava = Rama, 482 n, . . 
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RagbuvafllSa, 540. 

Rabasyam, 243. 

ltaikva, 229. 

Bain-magic, r.—spell, r.—song, 110, 136f. 

Ka) vat a, 551. 

Baja, K. Ramavarma, 592n. 

Rajadlurmfinusflsanaparvan, 423n. 

B-ijakarmtpi, 146. 

Rajasuya (consecration of the king) 123, 146, 
172, 178, 190, 214f., 341, 350. 

RayAtara&gipi, 126n., 479o.. 525n., 583. 
584n. 

Rajwade, V.K., 78 n. 287 n., 439 n. 

Rak?as, 78,134, 400. 

lUkeaaab, 78,133, 332 ff., 317 5., 363 .360, 

403, 487 490 II., 497, 509. 

RaktSmbara /a Buddhist monk/, 538, 551. 

Rama, 314 384. 457 n., 176-496, 498 n„ 

501 f., 505, 507 ff., 514 d., 515 A, 540 f., 
566, 572, 579, 531, 590 n. ; H. episode in 
MababbSrata, 384 /.,- R. ballad, 500; 
R. legend. 50J f., 500 n., 613. 514 n., 
515 f., 510 ff., 552 ; Rfima with the 
Ploughshare, s. Bnladeva. 

Rima-bbakti, 579, 

RSmagitil, 579. 

Rflmahrdaya, 079. 

Ramanuja, 234 n., 210. 242, 210n., 205, 520, 
527n., 529, 544, 556, G'.iO. 

Ramanujas, a sect, 544. 

RamitnujifcSrya, M.D., 539n. 

Rima/RSmapiirva-, Harnett ara TSpan'ya- 
Upamsad, 2-40 n., 515 n., 590 n. 

Kiimatlrtha, 23b n. 

RSmiXyanu, 2, 15 2ti,314 f., 399, 401 f.. 

457 n., 175-517, 5S1; a popular epic and 
an ornate pccio, 475-479: a romantic 
epic, 190; language, stylo and metre, 
161 o., 49G, 504, 510, 532 n. ; contents, 
479-195; myths and legends in Lt., 493, 
495 {,, 604 ; genuine and spurious in R., 
487 n., 495-500. 516; age, 500-517; 

belongs to the East of India, 507 ; 
serves for tbe glorification of 4 ifiou, 
453; holiness, 478, 497 f. ; recitations, 
471 u., 477, 494; dramatic representa¬ 
tion of it, 451 n., 477 f., 502 ; commenta¬ 
tors, 197 n. ; recensions aud editions, 
-198 f. ; R. and MahftbbSrata, 848, 384, 
175 f., 479; R. and Veda, 515; R. and 
Purfipaa, 518, 524 n., 540, 611 n., 6G6, 
575, 677, 581 ; R. and Buddhism, 508- 
514, 616; Old Javanic R,, 514 n. ; Greek 
influence, 514 ff. 

RSm-caritmSnas, 477. 

ROtn Ella, 477. 

Ramopilkliyilna, 384 n., 501. 

RUnayanlyas, 163 n. 

Bangacbarya, M., 592 n. 

Rftpson, E. J,, 49 n., 303 n.. 461 n., 474 n,, 
512 n., 617 n., 523 n. 

K®sa/d»nce,/448n. 

Rathantara, a melody, 153, 167, 181. 

Ratnagarbha, 544 n, 

Ratasparikji, 577. 


J RSvapa, 38 4 , 481, 487 ff., 502 , 507, 509, 
J 514 n., 510, 540 i., 575, 579, 
j RSvanei's, 493 n. 

Ravi$epa, 625 n. 

Rawlineon, H.G., 465 n. 

Rayehaudbnri, H., 437 n., 440 n., 457 n., 
458n., 473 n., 506 n. 

Rbhu and NidUgba, 549 f. 

Rbbus, 78. 

Rcalj, 54, 161 IT., 10.3, 176. 
i Reconciliation-spells, 139. 

I Regnaud, P., 263 n. 

I Reich, H., 549 n. 
j Reichelt., H., 307 n. 

, Remy, A. F. J., 13 n. 

Repetition. 131. 
j Reuter, J. N., 279 u. 

' Itsvatl, 450, 551 

B?- ■da, R. -Famhit-X, 51 ff.. 87*119, 126, 
159, 162, 179, 195, 212 n., 214, 216, 
219 n., 220, 211 n., 245 n., 268, 276, 
282 f., 285-287, 288 n., 300 f., 311 f., 
313 n.. 314, 317, 390, 392 f., 515, 618; 
transmission, 37; language, 12, 46, 67- 
60, 74 ; revealed, 55 f. ; age of tbe 

livens, 57 ff., 03, 69, 73 f., 195 f., 201, 
2lo f., 290 f., 293, 301 f., 304, 306 ff., 
the Rijis or authors of the. hymns, 57 f., 
228, 301; the “ family books,” 57, 59; 
metres, 60 If. ; cultural conditions, 63- 
68, 74; religiou. development, 74 ff., 
137 n., 196 f.; invocations or songs of 
: praise to tbe gods, 80 ff. ; Bicrificial songs 

and litanies, 93 ff. ; funeral songs, 95- 
97, 159 f., 178; philosophical bymns, 
97-100, 155, 175, 218, 226; Samvada or 
dialogue hymns 'Ikhyana hymns , 100- 
108, 209, 211, 311, 530 ; marriage songs, 
107 ff., 4 40, 159, 297, 299 ; magic songs, 
109-114 ; secular poems, 111-114; 
D.tnaatutis, 114-117, 149, 314; riddle- 
poetry, 117 f., 183; popular and priestly 
poetry, 79; composed of earlier and later 
portions, 73 f. ; editions, 20 f. ; transla¬ 
tions, 70 f. ; interpretation, 68-74; R. 
and Atharvaveda, 121-124, 127, 140 143, 
148 f,, 158; R. and SSmaveda, 163 
167 f.; R. and Vajurveda, 175 ff.; 
BrSbmanas of tbe R., 190,194 ; Aranyakas 
and Gpanisads of the R,, 235,’ 242; 
VedSngas to the R., 278 f.’, 282 f.,’285 ff., 
288 n., 289. 

Rgveda-PratiSSkhya., 284 f. 

RgvidbSns, 286 f. 

Rhys Davids, T. W., 24, 36 n., 41n.,410n., 
471 n., 508, 509 u., 512 n. 

Rice, E P., 586 n. 

Riddles, 117 f., 119, 183 342. 

Ritual, r.-literatnre* 167, 202 , 268 , 271*282, 
811, 640, 554, 588 ; s. Kalpa. 

Roger, Abraham, 9. 

RohipT, 446, 

Robita, 151.154. 

Robita, HariScandra's son, 213, 

Komah*r?apa, 521 n., 627 n. 

Rosen, Friedrich, 20. 
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«oui, xiudolf, 21 f., (1, 96 n., 118 □. 

120 n.. 115, 211 u,, 337 n. 

Roussel, A.. 406 n., 479 n., 6J2 n., 665 n. 

656 D., 691 n. 

Roussel, P., 655 n. 

Roy, Pratapa Chandra, 327 n., 467 n, 

Roy, Rfimmohun, 20. 

Rflis, seers, saiDts, 67 f., 211 a., 224, 228 
273, 286, 301, 313, 319, 362 n., 381 
390 ff.. 494, 501-503. 522, 528 n., 633, 
637, 642 {.. 673 f. 

R*ya«rnga. 399-401, 151 n., 473 n., ISO f., 
620, 610, 572 u. 

Rta,151. 

Rtusamhiira, 11. 

Riiekert, Friedrich, lg, 327 n ., 382, .'>94 n . 
395 n., 399 n., 409, 179 n.. 500, 561 n., 
562 n. 

Rudra, 76 f. 137 n,, 154,185, 196. 222; 

Rudras, 671n. 

RudraySmala, 604 n. 

RukmSngadacjritn, 559. 

Rukmipi, 449, 451. 

Ruru, 389 /. 

Rutb, 486 n. 


Sabbathier, T., 279 n. 

SabhSparvan, 316 n., 168 n. 

Sachau, E.C., 29 n., 126 n., 462 n. 

Sacred syllables, 185, 223 n. 

Sacrifice, 65 ft , 72 ff., 156-163, 169, 172- 
185, 187 {., 190, 195 ff., 201, 205,208, 
233, 215, 248, 260, 272 f., 417, nt, 550, 
665; science of. 161, 189, 195. 208. 225, 
227, 231, 261, 319. 

Sacrificial fee, a. Dakeina. 

Sacrificial songs and formulae, 73, 90, 93-95, 
110, 114, 116 f., 127, 148. 176 ff., 164 f., 
293. 

Saddharmapondarfka, 525. 

Sadgurusijya, 105 n. 

SSdhaka, 595. 

SAdhana, 595, 602. 

Sadvitpaa-BrShmana, 191, 

Sagara, 480. 

Sabadsva, 329 f., 341, 343, 344 n., S46, 351, 
354 f., 366, 374. 

SahySdri-khunda, 571 n. 
fiaibya, 651. 

fiaifinnSgas, s. Si^unSga kings. 
Saiva-Agamas, 688. 
fiaivScara, 599 n. 

Saiva-marriage, 698. 

Saiva-PurSija, 531, 553, 572 n. ; s. YSyn- 
PurSija. 

Saivaa, 638, 576, 587, 

Sskadvipa, 567. 

gskalaka-School of the Rgveda, 57 n. 
S^kalya, 283. 

Sakas, 521. 

SakSyanya, 263. 

SkkbSs, 53, 189, 284 ; s. Vedic schools. 

Sakra —Indra, 663 f. 

fiiktas, 240, 614 n., 587, 691, 693, 697 £f„ 

64fl, 696 n. 


, Saktia, 614 n., 568, 673 f. 576 , 581, 586, 
589 n., 591, 593 ff., 600 ff. 

, Sabtism, Sabti religion, 691, 593, 603, 606. 
Sakuni, 331, 341 ff., 346 f., 350. 366. 
6akuntal&, 317, 376 ff., 470, 540 ;-S.-dram», 
11, 14, 18, 376, 640; 8. episode, 11. 15 
376.379, 540, 667. 

Salagrima stone, 541, 644, 585 f. 

Salomons, Henriette j. W., 277 n. 

Salya, 329, 335 f., 356, 365 f., 371. 
Salyaparvan, 366n. 

Sama-Jktaka, 509. 

Sam an, 54, 161f., 166, 167f., 169n, 

294. 

i S^macyas, 597. 

i SSmnpratifakbya, 2 h1. 

| Sama Saetry, R., 278n. 

SSmaaramin, Satyavrata, 70n.,163n., 276n., 
i 284n.. 2S6u., 28«n, 287n. 

J Simaveda, S.-Saiphita, 64, 56, 126, 169, 
163-169, 197, 266, 313n. ; the Br&hma^as 
* of the S., 193, J92n., 191; the so- 

called '‘Brnlimatjas" of the S., 189, 194 
n., 271,280, 286n.; the Upanujads of 

the S., 295, 242; the Ved&hgaB of the 
S.. 271, 279f., 281, 286n.. 288. 
i SSmaxidhaua-Brahmapa, 168, 280, 287. 

SSmba-Pur&ija, 582. 

| Sambsru, 87. 451. 

! Sambaravadha, 451n. 

! Sambliavaparvan. 376, 379. 

Sambaka. 495. 

Samhita P&thas, 283. 

Pambitas of the Veda. 53f., 168-163, 195, 
201, 218, 276, 283ff., 292 , 302 , 313; 
liturgical S., 163, 195, 201 ; of the Naha- 
bharata, ItamSyana, Purapas aDd TaD- 
tras, 322n., 498n., 521 d., 570f., 

573, 581f., 584n., 580-606. 

Sitpkbva, 237, 125, 430n., 431, 437. 439f., 
523*636 f., 546, 556, 689u., 596. 
SSipkhyakankk, 589n. 

Sampati, 489. 

Satps&ra, 408, 559, 561 f., 571, 677. 
Saipskirgs, 272 598. 

Samvada hymns, Saipvadas, 100-108 , 405. 
Sanatkumara, 558, 671 d. 
Sanatkum4ra-Samhiti, 671. 

8anatsuj*ta, 425. 

Sanatsujfttfya, 425n., 440. 

Sandals /symbol of sovereignty / , 486. 

SSgdilya, i93, 225, 2l5n., 246n., 249f. 
8aijdilya-Dpani?ad, 601n, 

Saejaya, 315, 347, 357, 359, 370, 373, 466. 
6a6kara, 237n., 238 , 239n., 240*., 242n., 

; 266,36?n., 434n„438, 626f.,566n., 669n., 

i 578n., 601. 

1 SaAkara-Sarphitll, 672. 
j Ssftkbayana, 473, 
gSfikhSyana-Araijyaka, 236n. 

, gfinkbSyana-Brabma^a, 190. 

6ankh/y/ayanagrbyasaipgraba, 279n. 

| S&bkhayaua-Grbyasutra, 126n., 279, 312n. 

J SSfckh&yana-SrautaaBtra, 215n., 27ln., 

I 279, 807n-, 313n., 470. 
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Sanny*sa,240. 

Sannyaain, ‘23o, 589. 

Sanskrit, 12, 41 fl., 6103. ; e;>i c fl., 44, 46, 
461, 6103.; classical S., 443. ; 271, 309; 

mixed S., 48; 3. type, 11. 

S&ota, 400. 

Santanu, 322, 328f. 

Bantikalpa, 281n. 

Santiuiketan, 45. 

£&nti Parvan, 423. 

Saptasatf, 565n. 

SaradStilaka-Tantra, 604- 
Saraijyn, 518n. 

Sarasvatl, 173, 22H, 568. 

Sarga, 622. 

SarmS, H., 540n. 

Sarman, Ladbaram, 279n. 

Sarup, DakFhman, 69 d. 

Sarva, 137. 

Sarvamedha, 175, 193. 

Sarv&nukramani, 106n., 244n., 286. 
Savvaparvitmikirttana, 453n. 

Saryati, 391f. 

Hastitantra, 589n. 

Sastras, 162. 

Saatraa, 321, 453, 559, 6&7n. 

S&strl, Vishva Bandhu VidyarthT, 284n. 
Satadhanu,551. 

Satapatba-Br&hrnarta, 51.63n., 102n. 103n., 
104, 102n., 171n., 176n., 179n., 181n., 
188n., 190u., 192f., 194a., 197n.,198n., 
199f202, 203u., 204n., 205n., 206, 
207n., 209, 210n., 217n., 218n., 220n., 
221 d., 222, 224f. 226n., 227. 228n., 

230n., 231 n., 235, 248n„ 273, 298n., 312 
u., 3l3n., 314n., 383, 389n., 390 n., 

391d.. 392n., 394, 445, 578n., 5S8n., 

594n. 

Satarudriy a, 186, 307n. 

SatasShasrl Saiphita, 325, 464. 
Satcakranirupa^a, 604 d. 

Sail, 677. 

Sa^puravadha, 450n 
Satrughna, 481, 493, 541. 

Bittvata-Soiphita, 687n., 689n., 590. 
Satyak&ma J&bala, 229f. 

Satyavat, 483. 

Satyavatl, 322, 329. 

S5ly&yana-Br5hmai)a, 192n. 

Saubhari , 652. 

Saukara-Pur&ua, 631n. 

fiaulv&yana, 228. , 

Saunaka, 120 n., 271, 284ff., 324 , 443, 

471n., 520,537; Bchool of the Sauna- 

kas, 284. 

Saunakins, 280n. 

Sauptikaparvan, 368n. 

Saura-Purkpa, 531 n., 585f. 

8aura-Sarpbit&, 571. 

Sauraseni, 48. 

Sauti, 628. 

SautrBmayl, 173. 

Savitar, 76, 10S, 114, 137, 179f., 6T2n. 
Bkvitri, 397-399, 488, 502n., 664, 568, 576. 
Bjvitrlvrata, 399, 

8*vUryupikbyin a, 397u. , 


S&yana, 21, 70f. 120n., 170d., 190n., 

lrfln., 192n., 226, 228, 235n., 276n. 
S--yce, A. H. 305n. 

Bchack, A. E, Graf von, 376n., 450 d., 644 
d., 547n., 551n., 552n . 

Scheftelowitz, I., 60n., 286n,, 312n. 
Scbelling, 19. 

Scberman, Lucian, 100 d., 156n., 375 d., 

473n., 530'., 562n., 570 d. 

| Schick, J., 585n, 

Schiller, 585n. 

Schlcgel, August Wilhelm von, 1411., 22f., 

382, 4261'., 480n., 498u., 506n., 534 d. 

Schlegel, Friedrich von, 13ff., 16n., 291, 
480n. 

Schmidt, Richard. 945n. 

Sehomerus, H. W., 588n. 

3vV )Ools, 37 ; s. gflkbks, Vedic schools. 
Scfibpenliauer, LK., 99n., 249n., 250, 

2u5ff. 

Schrader, F., 261n. 

Schrader, F. Otto, 150n., 234n., 

240d„ 136d., 588n., 689n. 

1 Schrader, O., 275n. 

i Schroedt-r, Leopold von, 7, 19n., 96n., 102, 
1 OGn., 110o., llln., U8n., 169n., 

I 170n., 181 {., 187n., 274n., 2.14, 399n.. 

; 427d.,435u. 

Sohultze, Fritz, 254n. 

Schurtz, H., 131n. 

Schwab, Julius, 272n. 

Sciences, scientific literature, 3, 12 , 289, 
550, 589 , s. Sacrifice. 

Script, b. Writing. 

Sculpture, 580. 

Secret doctrines, 243ft., 261, 587. 

Sedgwick, L. J., 431n., 467 n. 

Self, s. Atman. 

Sen. DiDeshcbaDdra, 496n., 603n., 508 d., 
509n., 5l4n., 65on., 565 d. 

SeDajit, 405n. 

Senart, E., 48. 243n., 508n. 

Sewell, E., 461n. 

Sexual morality, 207, 365, 393. 

Shakespeare, 685n. 
fiibi, 409 f. 

SiddbkntScara, 699n. 

Si»g, E., 286n., 288n„ Slln., 813n. 
Sikbapdin, 359ff.. 368. 

Sik?4, 268n., 282f., 285; s. Phonetics. 

Simon, R., 163 n., 167 n., 160 n., 279 n., 
J 284 n. 

Sindhus, 385. 

Singhalese, 61. 

Singing, 4,162 ft., 580, 582 n. 

SiSt-as. 42. 

SiSun&ga kings, 474, 524, 562. 

SiSupMa, 336, 341, 406, 449. 

Sit*, 384, 477, 481 ff., 487 ff., 496 n., 497. 
602, 507 f., 609 n., 514 ff., 641, 676, 679, 
581. 

Sitaram Sastri, S.. 242 n. 

Siva, legends and worship of, 77 n., 186, 
196 , 240, 320, S37n., 347f„ 383, 395 ff., 
413, 440n., 450ff., 466 , 603 , 617, 522f., 
65)6, 537n., 682B., 686, 688, 641n., 642ff., 
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553f., 558, COO, 6693., 579, 581f., 586. 
588f., 692f., 596, 6993., incarnations of 
569. 674, 601. 

Siva-bhakti, 571. 

Sivag&oam, 682 o. 

Sivaism, 635 f. I 

Sivapura, 554. 

f3iva-Purapa, 532, 553, 582 ; s. Yiiyu-Purapa. 
Sivarabasya-khapda, 572 n. 
Sivasahasraniimastotra, 397 n. 

Siv&samkalpa, 6 in. 

Sivasaipkalpa-Upanitiad, 175. I 

Sivi-J5taka, 409 n. , 

Skanda, 539, 670, 572. 

Skanda-Purapa Sk&nda-P. , 526 n., 631 f., i 
570-572. 

Sleeping-spoils, 110 n. 1 

Sloka, 61, 461 f., 480, 497 d., 504 n. t 510, 
620, 556 n. 

Smith, V. A., 474 n., 513 n., 521, 625 u., 
526 n., 527 n., 5 75. j 

Sm«i, 161, 321, 463, 522, 595. 

Snakes, 136, 178, 349, 374, 381, 38s ff.,411, 
447, 567 ; s. —charm, 245, 368, a.— 
sacrifice, 323 f., 369,388 f., 450, 520; s. 
Nagas, Vptra. 

Soderblom, N., 219 n. ] 

Solar dynasty, 444, 522, 531, 537. 551, 576. 
Soma, 68 f., 63, 07, 75.83 ft'., 94f.,107, 109, i 
111, 156 f„ 160, 166, 172 f., 176 ff. 199, 1 
217 , 311, 392, 115 , 538; ; S -sacrifice. , 
73. 94 f., 109, 111 n„ 148, 162,172, 
178 f„ 190, 205, 214, 272. 

SomaearmaD, 514, 539. 

Somaeujma, 228. i 

Son. 211 f. | 

Song-books, 159, 166 f. ' 

Songs of victory, 114. i 

Sonnerat. 13 n. 

Sorcery, 590 , 695 f. 

B&reosen, S3ren, 317 n. 

Spells, s. Atharvavoda. 

Sporck, Ferdinand Graf, 399 d. 

Sraddhi, 78. 

Sraddhakalpas, 274, 280, 554 n. 
Sr&ddbaprakny&rambha, 654 n. 

SraddhaB. 273, 280, 282, 623,535, 537, 551, , 
564, 659, 6G5, 570, 578, 580, 698, ; s. , 
Ancestor-worship, Ancestral sacrifices. 
Sramana, 220 n. 

Srautakarm&pi, 161. 

Srauta-sacnfice, 162 n., 272 f, 

SrantasQtras, 56, 215, 271 n., 272, t76 ff., 
281. 

Sri, 546, 603 ; s. Laktmi. 
Sribhagavatamahapurana, 655 n. 

Stldhara, 644 n. 

Sriniv&s&charya, D., 277 n. 
SiHattvacint&mani, 804 n. 

Sriyantra, 603. 

8rnjaya, 407 n. 

Sruti, 55, 161, 522. 1 

Stael-Holstein, A. v., 281 n. 

Stages of life, a. A«ramas. 

Stein, I/adwig, 267. j 


Stein, M. A. (Sir Aurel), 38, 63 n., 629 n., 
583 n., 586 n. 

Stenzler, A. F., 279 n., 568 a. 

Stevenson, J., 163 n. 

Stobhas, 166, 168. 

Stokes, Whitley, 40. 

Stonner, Heinrich, 276 n. 

Stotras, 162. 165 f., 446 n.. 452, 533, 645 
n„ 554, 678, 580. 

Strauss, Otto, 327 n., 422 n., 433 n., 435 n., 
437 a. 

Str?karm*ni, 139. 

Striparvan, 370 n. 

Strirajya, 585. 

Stumme, H., 116 it. 

Suali, L., 600 n. 

Subala-Upanisad, 240, 242. 

Subandhu. 463. 

Subbadra. 340 f. 

Subrahmanyan), S. V„ 577 n. 

Succubi, 134. 

Budarsana, 590. 

Sudra, 35. 218 f., 229, 353, 432, 479, 495, 
524, 527. 558, 687, 599. 

Sufism, 266, 481 n. 

Sugrlva, 489, 191 
Suhotra, 410 n 
Stika, 564 n. 

Sukala, 539. 

Sukh&vati, 440. 

Sukrs, 638. 

Sulabha, 405 n. 

Snlocani, 514. 

SulvasQtrss, 275, 277. 

SumaDtu, 584 n. 

Sumitrft, 481, 481. 

Sun, 75 f., 118, 151 f., 171 n., 176,183, 
194 ; s.—god. 75 ff., 445, 536, 541,551, 
672 ; b.— invtbs, 560 ; s.—worship, 
532 n.. 534, 566 f., 582 ; s. Surys. 
Sunaljsepa, 175 n., 211, 2l3ff.. 226 , 302, 

307, 480, 561 n. 

Sundara-kaprla, 490. 
ftufigas, 524. 552. 

SnDg-ynn, 524. 

Suparpa hymns, GO, 312 D. 

Suparpadhyaya, SuparpSikhjana, 312,389 n. 
Surpapakba, 487. 

Surra, 75 f., 81, 91, 158, 177, 220 f., 225, 
358, 366, 531, 540, 560, 576 ; s. Sun. 
SuryS, 107. 

Surya-PurSpa, 567 n. 

SSryisflkta, 107 , 306 n. 

Slta, 815,319, 323,830, 354, 358, 467, 612n.. 

520, 528, 558. 

Sutagita, 571. 

Suta-Satphit5, 571. 

SutralaipkSra, 513 d. 

Sutras, 42, 46,66,268 ff., 276, 278 n., 280 • 
ff.. 284, 286, 292, 294, 303 n., 618. 
Suttanipftta, 126 n., 313 n., 353 n., 440 n. 
Suvarpasthlvin, 407 u, 

Svadha, 185. 

SvffhS, 185. 

Svargffrohapaparvan, 3T5 n. 
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Svayarovara, 834 a,, 33$, 340. 

Svet&dvfpa, 439 f. 

Svetaketu, 227, 230, 245 n., 250 ff. 
Svetfisv&tara-Upanijad, 237, 242 n. 

8w4cg, 312 n. 

Symbolism, 307, 203, 205, 233, 244, 520. 

Taittiriya-.^ianyiika, 235, 237. 
Taittiriva-Brtilmiana, 102, 193 n., 212 ii,. 

235.' 

Taittiriya-PrStisakbya-sutra, 284 f. 
Taittiriya-Suipbita, 54, 126 n., 170, 133 n,, 
185, 190 d., 192, 193 n., 198 n., 199 n.. 
200 n., 211 n., 219 d., 278, 283 n., 231, 
389 e., 394 n. 

TaittirSya-Upnnisad, 235 {., 247 n , 259, 
204n,, 282. 

Takakusu, J., 36 d. 

Takmun, 130. 

Takijaka, 388. 

Talavakkra-Upuuigad, 235. 

Tales, 101. 

Talmud, 208. 

Tandya-Mnlia-Brahinana, 191, 219 d., 235. 
TantrarSja-Tantra, 603. 

Tantras. ltd, 2391., 2C8n., 569, 574n., 579 
581, 586-606. 

Tantrasamuccuya, 004 n. 

Tantrie rites, 566, 578u., 696, 604. 

Tantrism, 605. 

Tapas, 99 150f., 154, 220n., 223n., 2 I3u. 
Tarkalankar, Chandrakanta, 279u., 281n. 
Tatkaratna, Pauchauan, 539n. 

Tarkatirtha, Parvatf Cbarana, 603 d. 

Tat tvam aai, 250, 252. 

Tauler, 260. 

Tawney, C. H., 316e., 585n. 

TelaDg, Kaahiuath Trimbak, 42on., 4‘27n., 
430n., 432 d., 435n., 138n., 463n. 

Temple, R. C., 102n., 312u., 315n., 503n., 
561n. 

Temple-priests, 028, 529n. 

Theosophical hymns, 122,121, 149-158. 
Tberlgatbs,, 415, 472n. 

Thibant, G., 245n., 247n., 277n., 279n.. 

289n., 295n., 296n., 580n. 
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Thomas, F. W., 512n. 
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Tilak, Bal Gangadbar, 295ff., 299. 

Tipitaka, 1, 52. 409, 471, 5081., 516; s. 
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Tirtha, 401. 538f., 539, 6Hl, 583. 
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Tirumular, 688u. 
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Trausmigratioc, 79 , 233 , 258 , 666. 

Trayl vidvS, 126, 224, 248. 

Trigurtus', 3541. 

Trimurti, 452n., 573n. 

Tripit.aka, Chinese, 585n. 

Tripuravadha, 453n. 

Tri?Vubh, 61, 179, 181, 462- 
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Tulsi /tnlas'/ plant, 644, 586. 
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VSmakeevara-Tantra, GOOn., 004n. 
Vamana-Purai.ia, 6311., 572f. 

Yamae, 674n. 

VamSa-Brahmans, 194n. 
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Vamsaa /genealogies/, 194, 230n., 292, 302, 
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VatpsSvalis, 584. 
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Vanapraatlia, 233. 

Vapugmat, 5G0n. 
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Varahamibira, 523n., 586n. 
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VarSha-Upaniijad, OOln. 

VarSnasiinahatmya, 576. 

Varujia, 761., 8011., 91, 100, 137, 111, 

144ff., 152, 196, 207, 212ff., 21G, 304f., 
348, 383, 495. 

VasiStha, 58, 402f., 444, 480, 482, 486, 496, 
503, 545, 5Glm,_506. 

VSaistba.DharmaButra, 62n., 241u., 527n. 
VSeitftha-Sik?a, 285. 

Vaaubandbu, 513. 

Vasudeva, 336, 415f. 
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Vksuki, 389. 
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Vayu-Puriua, 377n., 454m. 520. 623n., 624, 
628, 527n., 628n., 531, 532n., 5531, 

573n., 678. 

Veda, 1, 12,16, 18, 201., 37, 66, 222, 225, 
234, 239, 248, 264, 26Cff.. 276, 280ft., 
288, 292, 325, 4331., 444, 519, 622, 5271., 
538, 651, 668ft., 687, 590, 595, 

605n., 606; its age, 27, 60, 63, 69, 
290-310; women and Sudras excluded 
Irom, 35, 230, 627; its language, 27, 
4H., 46; what is the V. ? 52-50; reveal¬ 
ed, 551., 70n. ; V. and Brahmanism 65, 
517; three Vs., 126, 162, 218, 280; 
four Vs., 51ft., 322, 51(8, 550; the fifth 
V., 313; V. study and recitiDg, 109, 
168, 198, 212n., 21H, 224 , 2331., 251, 
259, 269, 273, 353, 417 ; epic poetry in 
the A'., 311ft. ; compiled by Vyasa, 322, 
475, 527, 550 ; serves lor the glorificu- 
j tii n of Viepn, 453 ; V. and the epics, 

| 462, 470, 1731., 196, 515!.; V.-exegesis, 

1 275, 2h 81., 605n. 

Vedaeara, 599n. 

| Vedauga, 12, 56, 120, 189, 191, 226, 268- 
! 289, 292, 3C3, 313u., 519. 

; Vedanta, 234ft., 239, 380n.. 422, 425, 

434, 436, 4391., 536, 579, 590, 596. 

Vedanta-Sutras, 265, 363n,, 438, 527n., 

| 528n.. 544 559n. 

; Vedantatirtha, Girisba Chandra, 600n. 

Vedi, 206. 

Vedic language, 411., 309. 

Vedic literature, 27, 32, 52ft., 470, 516, 51b. 

Vedic mythology. 77n. 

Vedic schools, 56. 235, 237, 239, 266, 275f., 
273, 2801., 289, 299, 302, 550; a. Sakbas. 

VeD a, 411. 

Venkataswami, M.N., 479n. 

Veukate6a-Mah5lmya, 571u. 

Vernaculars, s. Languages. 

Vessantara-Jataka, 509n., 561n. 

Vibhijana, 491ft. 

VicitravTrya, 322, 329, 470. 

Vidtii, 202. 

Vidhura, 472. 

VidhuBckhnra Bhattacharya, 236u. 

Vidula-, 385, 398. 

VidulaputranusaBana, 385n. 
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357f., 370, 173, 406, 408, 425, 4711. 

Vidyabhusan, SatiscliaDdra, 238n. 

Vidvaratna, Tar&natha, 599n., 601n., G04 d. 

VidyUrnava, Rai Baliadur Srifia Chandra, 
242m 

Vidyasagsra, Jibananda, 576n. 

Vi jay a, 681. 

Vikarna, 344, 371. 

Vimala Silri, 613. 

Vinata, 313, 389. 

Vinaya, 459. 

Vinayapitaka, 353u. 

Vioiyoga, 276. 

Vipascit, 375n., 562, 564n. 

Virai, 62, 204. 

VirSfa, 363ff., 365. 

Vir&taparvan, 353n., 468, 465n., 468b. 
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Vlrefivara, 569n. 

Viroeana, 253f. 

Visamapadavivarana, 468u. 

Vi?aya, 585. 

Vij^u, legends and worship of, 76, 157, 
178ff., 185, 19G. 205,240,320, 344, 350, 
383, 3961., 411, 426, 435, 443. 444n., 
446,447, 449n., 451ff., 455, 457, 400, 
478, 480f., 495f., 6ul, 505, 537, 522f., 
526f., 53211., 537ff., 557n.. 558ff., 50C, 
569f., 57211., 578n., 579, 5811., 585f., 
587n., 590n., 593, 003; incarnations 

(avat’iraa), 452, 478, 490, 501, 5^3u., 

534,542,552, 656f., 566, 668n.. 569f., 

57211., 58111., 603; V.Ndrayaija, 439, 

574, 589n. 

Vi?pu-bhakti, 539n., 542, 558f. 

Vi$niidlwanttara, 520, 580. 

Vignuism, 532, 635. 

Visnuparvan, 445. 

Vi^pu-Puraija, 105, 171n., 377n., 380n., 
454n., 517n., 521, 523n., 524, 526f., 

63011' , 533n., 534, 538n., 539n., 544-553, 
_ 55411., 572n., 578u. 

Vi^pusahasranainakathana, J°7n. 

Vi§pu-Sinrti, 125n., 241n., 486n., 580u. 

Vi^ijus-fcotra, 452n., 453n. 

Vievakarman, 78, 100, 492. 

Visvamitra, a rgi. 57f., 214, 4021 . 144, 
_480f., 561. 

Visve devas, 501 ; s. All-gods. 

Vivadarpavasetu, 10. 

Vivasvat, 70. 

Voltallo, 13n 

Vopadeva, 5551. 

Vratakas, 450. 

Vratas, 523, 570, £80. 

Vratya, 164, 191, 300u. 

Vratyastomas, 191. 

Vrgakapi, 5l8n. 

Vrfpia, 443. 

Vrtra, 831., 197, 392f., 412, 495, 510. 

VyBkaraija, 268n. 

Vyaaa, Krsna Dvaipayana, 285, 322ff., 329, 
337n., 347.359,370, 371n., 372f., 395, 
423,452, 450, 459n., 463, 473u., 475, 
623, 527, 530, 541, 546, 050, 535, SCO, 
571n., 575, 581 f., 584n. 

Vyasagits, 576. 

Vyasa-Sik^a, 285. 

Wackerriagel, Jakob, 24, 57n., 193n., 461n. 

Wallis, H. W., lOOn. 

War, art of, 566, 680; v.-song, 110. 

Warriors, 66, 146, 214, 227f., 230fT 311 

314f., 319, 335f., 360, 385ff., 402f. 429 

460, 521, 628n., 599. 

Watanabe, K., 513 n. 

Watters, Th., 535n. 
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285, 288f., 292, 295f„ 312f., 384, 390, 
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Weller, H., 02n. 

“Weltaclnnerz,” 7. 

Wessdin, J. Ph., 9. 

Wesselofsky, A., 342n. 

Wheeler, Talboys, 584n., 585n. 
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Whitney, William Dwight, 25, 293 and 

notea to 1“ 96, 100 11‘Jf., 122, 140, 142, 
145, 192, 237, 281. 296. 

Widmann, J. V., 399n. 

Widow s, burning of, 330, 605 ; position of, 
333. 

Wieger, L., G05n. 

Wilkins, Charles, 10, 376 n., 426. 

Wilkins, W. J., 478 n. 

Williams, Monier M , 316 n.. 327 u., 383 n. t 
384 n., 505 d., 517 n., 569 n., 591 n. 

Wlnon, H. H., 70 74, 556 and notes to 517, 
o26, 535-537, 510 f , 544. 547, 557, 564. 
567-569, 572, 578, 591 f., 605. 

Winckler, Hugo, 301. 305 n. 

Wiudiscb, Ernst, notes to 8. 19, 45-47, 

101 f., 118 245, 824. 411. 471 f., 498, 
502, 512, 517. 565. 

Wintei, A., 105 n. 

Winternitz, Moriz, notes to 68, 102, 106, 
164, 206, 212, 274-276. 281,287, 304, 312, 
316, 319, 321, 327. 344, 376, 388, 394, 
405, 440, 168, 471 f., 498, 505. 

Wirtz, Hans, 499 n. 

Witchcraft, 125, 129. 

Wizard, b. Magician. 

Wollheim da Fonseca, A. E., 543 n. 

Woman, 43, 48, 58, 66 t., 104, 206 f., 212, 
217 6,228,2-16, 333, 343 n., 398, 405, 
425, 432, 450, 482, 494, 507, 527, 558, 
564 f., 582, 587, 594; w.'s rites, 139. 

Wood, E., 577 n. 

Woodrnlfe, Sir John G., 591, 592 n., 601 n., 
602 n., 6('5 n.; s. Avalon, Arthur. 

Woolner, A. C.. 308 n. 

World-literature, universal 1, 2, 382 

407 If. ,585. 

World-sorrow, 7. 

Worme, 132 t. 

Wortham, B. H., 501 n. 

Writing in India, 28, 31-40. 

Writing-materials, 38 f. 

Wulff, K., 469 d. 


Tadavas, 329, 336, 338, 340, 374, 445, 448 
450, 456, 557. 

Yadu, 445, 536. 

Yajamana, 160. 

Yajiiavaikya, 170, 171 n., 193, 194 n., 203, 
228 f., 245n., 246n., 265, 258, 285, 404 
571, 574 n. 

Y*]iiavalkyagitS. 574 n. 

Ya;iiavalkya.8ik?s, 285. 

YajQavalkya-Smrti, 246 n., 519 n., 566, 677. 
Yajurveda, Y.-Sambitas, 13 n., 42, 54, 66 
118, 126, 148, 159, 163, 168, 169-187.’ 
189, 195 f„ 203 , 227 , 268 , 277 , 289 

806 n., 313 n., 317, 470, 516; Black Y., 
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64, 126, 170 f„ 176, 177 n., 189, 192, 
235, 237 f., 242, 276 if. ; White Y„ 54, 
170, 171 n., 192, 235, 237, 242, 246 n., 
278; Brahmanaa of the Y., 192 ft. ; 

Upani^ads of the Y., 235 if. ; Sutrus of 
the Y., 276 «. 

Yajus, 54, 161, 163,176, 184. 

Yajyas, 162. 

Yak-las, 332, 349, 351 IT., 359. 

lama, 78, 96, 100, 105 ft.. 142, 171, 219, 
261 348, 30 1, 377 . 383, 343 , 397, 

398 n., 404, 448,540, 550, 562 f., 577. 

Yamagita, 566. 

Yamalas. 574 n. 

Yumf, 105 II., 219. 

Yamuna 590. 

Yantras, 587, 590, 595, 601, 604. 

1 antraaSutra, 588. 

Yaska 69 f., 77, 287 f. 

Yasoda, 446. 

Yavanas, 465. 514, -524. 545 n. 

Yayati, 378-381, 410, 445, 4'»9 n. 195, 5.U, 
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Yima, 78. 

Yoga, 237, 240. 243 i)., 415, 430, 434, 437, 
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Yogaaastra. 431, 574 n. 

Yogin, 363n., 116, 423,,’430, 431n,, 432, 

453, 554, 599. 

Yonis (-taozas). 105 f. 

Ynnj-worehip, 512 n. 

5 uddha-kunda, 191. 

Yudhiathira, 113 n.. 329-371, 381, -t84, 395, 
397 n.. 406, 123, 125, 471 fl., '02 f., 
505, 564 n., 5;^4. 

Yudhitfhila, 472. 

Yug3s (ages of the world), 535, 553, 560, 

, 576, 582. 
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